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PREFACE 


Linnaecs hull but a poor opiuioii of the Amphibia and their 
deseribers, or lie would not have called the former “ pessima 
tetraque animalia,” nor would he have lUsmissed the latter with 
the terse remark : “ Amphibiologi omuium paucissimi sunt 

millique veri.” That was, however, nearly 150 years ago; and 
at the present time there are fewer diflicultics in writing a book 
on Amphibia and Reptiles. Tliose who care for the study of 
Amphibia aud Reptiles — the Hei-pctologists, to give them their 
scientific title — have never been numerous ; but most of them 
have been serious students. One reason for the fact that this 


branch of Natural History is not very popular, is a jn-ejudice 
against creatures some of which are clammy and coKl to the 
touch, aud some of which may be poisimous. People who 
delight in keeping Newts or Frogs, Tortoises or Snakes, are, as 
a rule, considered eccentric. But in reality these cold-)»looded 
creatures are of fascinating interest pnivided they are .studied 
properly. The structure of animals is intimately connected with 
their life-habits ; and this coiTelution is })erhups ihoi'e ap^wircnt in 
Amphibia and Reptiles than in any other class. The anatomist 
wlu» studies internal and external structure is as much struck 


with the almost endless variety in details as he who takes the 



trouble to obser\*e the living animal in its native 
least under conditions not too unnatural. He will 
^ • von Schetfers Toad “ that those above seem 
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notion of the beauties of the fiwaini) ” — brilliantly coloured 
Xewts engaged in amorous concert-giving Frogs, and meta- 

morphosing Tadpoles. The motto assigned to the Reptiles seems 
singularly appropriate when we consider that poisonous snakes 
liave lieen developed from harmless forms, an«l tliat many kinds 
of reptiles have lost limbs, teeth, and eyesight in the process 
»)f ovoluticui. 

The \uesent work is intended to appeal to two kinds ol 
reatli'is — tf> the field-naturalist, who, while interested in life- 
liistories, habits, and geogr.iphical distriluition, beauty or strange- 
iii-'S of ti - 11115 , is indifferent to the homologies of the metastemum 
'■r similar questions; — and to the inoii>bologist, who in bis turn 
is liable to forget that bis specimens were once alive, 

A great portion of the book is anatomical and systematic. 
It was necessary to treat anotcimy, csi>eciully that of the skeleton, 
somewhat fully, since it has long been recognised that it is 
impossilde to base a scientific classification upon external 

characters. The reader familiar with Vertebriitc anatomv has a 

% 

right to expect that r|ucsti<*ns of special imiiqihological interest 
will be dwelt upon at length. Those who have no anatomical 
foiiuclation mu.st l.)e refened to one of the now numerous intro- 
cnietory manuals on the subject. 

The acctuint of the Ami»Iiibisi is more complete than that of 
the Reptilia. It was possible to diagnose practically all the 
recent genera ; and this has heen especially done in the Auura, 
in <irder to show how in an otherwise very homogeneous group 
almost any ])art ol the body, internal or external, can be nuKlilieil 
in kaleidoscopic variety. Tlie sjime could not l>e done with the 
Re]itilia. Their ])rincipal groups, — called sub-classes in the 
present w<irk, in order to emphasise their taxonomic importance 
in comparison with the main groups of p.iixls and Mammals,— 
differ so much from each other that it was decided to refrain 
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from attempting a general account of them. Moreover, the 
uumber of species of recent lizards and snakes is so bewilder- 
ing, the genei'a of many families being but tedious variations of 
the .same theme, that only those forms have l>een described 
which are the most important, the most striking, or which the 
traveller is most likely to come across. The student who wishes 
to go farther into systematic details must consult the seven 
volumes of the Catalogut of Reptiles in the BHtish Musevvi 
(London, 1889-1896). Mr. G. A. Bouleuger, the author of this 
maguificent series, has rendered the systematic treatment of 
recent Amphibia and Eeptiles an easy task. During many 
years of the most friendly intercourse I have profited on count- 
less occasions by Ids ever - ready advice. Although he has 
kindly read the proofs of the part dealing with the Amphibia 
it would be unfair to associate him with any of its short- 
comings or with contestable opinions, for which I alone am 
responsible. 

Cope’s large work on the Crocodiliaiis, Lizards, and Snakes 
of North America {Rep. U.S. Nat. M^is. for 189S (1900)) has 
unfortunately appeared too late to be used in the present 
work. 

The drawings on wood were, with few exceptions, made \>y 
Miss M. E. Durham, mostly from living specimens — a procedure 
which has to a great extent determined the selection of the 
illustrations. 

Since both the metric and the English systems of measure- 
ments have been employed, it may be well to state for the 
convenience of the reader that the length of a line of the text is 
four inches or approximately ten centimeters. 

I have frequently and freely quoted accounts of previous 
authors instead of paraphrasing them. Especial thanks are due 
to Messrs. Longmans, Green, and Co., and to Messrs. Murray, 
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for their courteous permission to make several long quotations 
from Sir J. E. Teunent’s Ceylon, and from H. W. Bates’ Naturalist 
on the Hirer Amazons. 

Lastly, a remark about my Editors. Instead of being a 
source of annoyance they have renderetl me the greatest help. 

H. GADOW. 


Cambiiidok, December 19, 1900. 
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AMPHIBIA 
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** 'i bcheiDt, <ja&) die bier oben kerne 
AhiiUDg habcu von dem Suropt uod 
Soin**r Praebt.** 

Tl)i. *• i»lcttgoHvuckle Krdte, * 

2*romp^(cr von 6’aA*iti«yr*n. 



CHAPTER I 


AMPHIBIA 

CHARACTEKS AND DEFINITION POSITION OF THE CLASS AMPHIBIA 

IN THE PHYLUM VERTEBRATA HISTORICAL ACCOUNT OF THE 

CIASSIFICATION OF AMPHIBIA 

A Bird is known by its feathers, a Beast by its hairs, a Fish by 
its fins, but there is no such obvious feature which chai-acterises 
the Amphibia and the Reptiles. In fact, they are neither fish, 
flesh, nor fowl This ill-defined position is indicated by the 
want of vernacular names for these two classes, a deficiency wliich 
applies not only to the English language. All the creatures 
in question are backboned, creeping animals. Those which are 
covered with horny scales, and which from their birth breathe 
by lungs only, as Crocodiles, Tortoises, Lizards, and Snakes, are 
the Reptiles. The rest, for instance, Newts or Efts, Frogs and 
Toads, are the Amphibia. Their skin is mostly smooth and 
clammy and devoid of scales ; the young are different from the 
adult in so far os they breathe by gills and live in the water, 
before they are transformed into entirely lung-breathing, terres- 
trial creatures. But there are many exceptions. Proteus and 
Siren the mud-eel, always retain their gills ; while not a few 
frogs undergo their metamorphosis within the egg, and never 
breathe by gills. If we add the tropical limbless, burrowing 
Coecilians, and last, not least, the Labyrinthodonts and other 
fossil forms, the proper definition of the class Amphibia, — in 
other words, the reasons for grouping them together into one 
class, separated from the other backboned animals, — requires the 
examination of many other characters. 
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So far as numl>ers of living species are concerned, the 
Amphibia are the least numerous of the Vertehrata. There are 
about 40 limbless, burrowing Apoda ; 100 TJrodela or tailed 
two- or four-footed newts, and about 900 Anuka, or tailless, 
foiu'-footed frogs and toads ; in all some 1000 different species. 
Few, indeed, in comparison with the 2700 Mammals, ^>500 
Beptiles, nearly 8000 Fishes, and almost 10,000 Birds. But 
we shall see that the Amphibia have not only “ had their day,” 
having flourished in bygone ages when they divided the world, so 
far as Vertebrata were concerned, between themselves and the 
Fishes, but that they never attained a dominant position. Inter- 
mediate between the aquatic Fishes and the gradually rising terres- 
trial Beptiles they had to fight, so to speak, with a double front 
during the struggle of evolution, until by now most of them have 
become extinct. The rest persist literally in nooks and corners 
of the teeming world, and only the Frogs and Toads, the more 
recent branch of the Amphibian tree, have spread over the whole 
globe, exhibiting almost endless variations of the same narrow, 
much specialised plan. The greatest charm of the Anura lies in 
their marvellous adaptation to prevailing circumstances ; and 
the nursing habits of some kinds read almost like fairy-tales. 

Oharacters of the Amphibia^ 

1. The vertebrae are (a) acentrous, (ft) peeudoccntrous, or (c) ii utoc<iiit rn>i A. 

2. The skull articulates with the atlas by two condyles which are forine<l 

by the lateral occipitals. For exceptions sec p. 78. 

3. There is an auditory columellar apparatus, fitting into the fenestra ovalia. 

4. The limbs are of the tetrapodous, pentadactyle type. 

^ The red blood-corpuscles are nucleated, biconvex, and oval. 

6. The heart is (a) divided into two atria and one ventricle, and (h) it has 

a oonus provided with valves. 

7. The aortic arches are strictly symmetrical. 

8. Oills are present at least during some early stages of development. 

9. The kidneys are provided with persietent nephrostoinei^ 

10. lateral senw-organs are present at least during the larval sUigc. 

1 1. The vagus is the last cranial nerve. 

12. The Indian fins, where present, are not supported by spinal skeletal raya 

13. Sternal ribs and a costal or true sternum are absent 

14. There is no paired or unpaired medio-ventral, copulator\' ai.jaratus. 

15. Development takes place without amnion and allantois.' 

None of these characters is absolutely diagnostic, except 1 (.), and this 

applies only to the Anura and most of the Stegocepliali. 

‘ References to explauetious of the terms used will be found in the index. 
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ventr.ilia we have to distinguish between the trunk aud the tail. 
In the latter they produce a pair of ventral outgrowths oi- 
haemapophyses, which ultimately enclose the caudal blood-vessels. 
In the trunk the liasiventral blocks of cartilage are suppressed ; 
they appear in the early larvae, but disappear during or even 
before metamorphosis. 

Towards the end of the tail the vertebrae diminish in si/e, 
and their constituent cartilages assume a more and more 

L-^L5, Five ^uucessive 
of tHe development of n Cfrndol 
vertebra of a uewt ; 6*7, tlie 
lieoond and the hr.^t uervicnl ver* 
tebra of Crifpiitbrnnchus ; S'9. 
Hide view of the const ituvuc 
cartilaginous blocks of a c;xaJid 
vertebra (8) and a trunk- wr* 
tebra (9) of Arc/u'f/Oitaurtf.i 
typical exaiiip1i;s of Teinno- 
8|>oudylous <)uadnpartite an^l 
IrijMirtite vertebrae. The cru>-«* 
hatched parts indicate Iheurtii • 
iilar facets for the ribs. The 
anterior end of all the vertebrnv 
looks towards the right siib*. 
aj\ In 7, artU'UlatiuK facet for 
the occipital condyle : bosi* 

dorsal piece or neural arch ; 
iiJ\ basiventral piece or veil* 
tral arch ; CA, chorda dorsalis, 
or notochord; iiitcrdoisal 
piece ; /. r» interveiitral piece : 
I.V.Lt intiTverlcbral lignnietil ; 
*V, spinal nerve— these are nuui- 
l>ei'etl 1 « 11 . HI iu 6 and 7 * 
rib : in 7» rib-like tuWivK 

on the first vertebra. 

iudififerent shape, until they become confluent into a continuous 
rod of cartilage, resembling in this respect the Dipnoi and 
Hulocephnli. A p<‘ijodicni revival of this rod, at least of its 
connective tissue, appears in the tail-filament of the mule 7’i ifoii 
jMtlnuUus during the breeding-season. 

The first vertebra, uiUcd the atlas, because it curries the 
bead, is remarkable for the possession of an (nlontoid process. 
The latter is formed by a pair of cartilages and represents part 
of a vertebra, the dorsal portion of which seems to luive been 
added to the occipital part of the cranium. 
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All the trunk -vertebrae, with the exception of the atlas, 
carry ribs, at least vestiges thereof. Owing to the early dis- 
appearance of the basiventral cartilages the capitular portions of 

the ribs are much reclviced, and 
are mostly represented by strands 
of connective tissue only. The 
ribs develop therefore occasion- 
ally at some distance from the 
vertebral column, and that por- 
tion of the ril) which in tlie 
mettimorphosed young newt looks 
like the capitulum is to a great 
extent really its tuberculum. 
Witness the position of the ver- 
tebral artery, which still indi- 
cates the true foramen trans- 
versarium. The homologies of 
these parts are still more ob- 
scured by the fact that a new 
process gr<»ws out from the rib, 
by which the latter gains a new 
support ujion a knob of the 
neural arch. Thus an additional foramen is formed, sometimes 
confounded with the true tninsversc canal. The meaning which 
underlies all these modifications is the broadening of the body, 
the ribs shifting their originally more ventral support towards 
the dorsal side. The whole process is intensified in the Anmu ; 
it is an initial stage of the notocentrous type of vertebrae. The 
transverse ossified processes of the adult are often much longer 
than the vestiges of the ribs themselves, and are somewhat com- 
plicated structure.s. Tliey are com])Osed first of the rib-bearing 
cartilaginous outgrowths of the neural arches ; secondly, of a broad 
string of connective tissue which extends from tlie ventro-Iateral 
corner of the perichordal skeletogenous layer to the ribs. 

Ihe shoulder-girdle is extremely simple. It remuiiis almost 
entirely cartilaginous, and the three constituent elements are not 
separated by sutures. Ossification is restricted to the base of thi! 
shaft of the scapula, and may extend thence over the glenoid 
cavity. Ihe coracoids are broad, loosely overlap each other and 
are “tenon and mortised” into the triangular or lozenge-shaped 



Flu. section tli rough a 

trunk • Vertebra of a larva of Sn/a- 
ifuintira nuuuhsa, enlargc<l. The right 
side shows the Actually existing state, 
while OB the left side the rib and its 
Attachments are restored to their pro- 
bable original cODdition. A, Verte- 
bral artery within the true transverse 
canal ; /i. r, remnant of tUeba^i-veutral 
cartilage ; C/<, chorda dorsalis ; 

'Spinal canal ; the false transverse 
canah 
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cartilaginous sternum, which latter has no connection with the 
ribs. The precoracoid is a large, flat process, directed forwards, 
not meeting its fellow ; it is absent in Siren. 

The hxunerus articulates with both radius and ulna, and these 
two bones of the forearm remain separate. The elements which 
compose the \VTist and hand exhibit an almost ideally simple 
anangeraeut. slightly varied by the frequent fusion of two or 
more neighbouring carpalia into one, and by the reduction of the 
number of tingei-s. Most frequently the intermedium and the 
ulnar carpal element fuse together, and there is more often one 
ceutrale instead of two. The wrist and hand of the Urodela 
represent, however, no longer the entirely primitive pentodactyle 
type, owing to the loss of one finger together with its metacarpal 
and carpal element. Comparison with the Anura makes it 
probable that the Urodela have lost the pollex, their four fingers 
being consequently the 2nd, 3rd, 4th, and 5th. Siren has four 
or three fingers ; Proteus has only three fingers and three large 
compound carpal cartilages. In jhnphiunui, with either three or 
two fingers, the ulnare, intermedium, and carpale are fused 
together, the radiale with the neighbouring carpale. The number 
of piialanges in the four-fingered species is generally 2, 3, 3, 2 
respectively. 

The pelvic girdle. — The ilium stands vertically to the vertebral 
axis, slanting slightly forwards and downwards. It is attached 
by means of a rib to only one vertebra, and this ilio-sacral 
connection is acetabular in its position, i.e. it lies in the same 
transverse plane with the acetabulum, in other words vertically 
above it. The ventral portion of the pelvis is formed by one 
large continuous mass, the united pubo-ischia, the anterior or 
pubic portion of which extends forwards in the shape of a broad 
triangle {Necturus) or as a slender, stalked, Y-shaped cartilage, 
the epipul>is, which is often movably jointed at its base. The 
lateral portion of the pubic cartilage is always perforated by 
the nervus obturatorius. Ossification is restricted to the ischium 
and to the middle of the shaft of the ilium. The acetabular fossa 
for the femur is closed. The tibia and fibula remain separate. 
The foot is still more primitive than the anterior extremity, as 
the majority of Urodela possess the full complement of five 
toes, with 2, 2, 3, 3, 2 phalanges respectively. Concrescence of 
the tarsalia applies most frequently to the fourth and fifth distal 
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and to the two ccntralia : excej»tionul, for instance, in Cn/pto- 
hraiichns jujwnicus, a.vv as many as three centralia, but this is an 
individual, even a one-sided variation, as shown for instance by 
a s^iecimen in the Cambridge Museum. Loss of the fifth toe 
occurs sporadically in genera of different groups, namely, in 
Salatnaiulrrlld , i/peruft, i^'alamnndri nn, ^W.furus, 3f/'niculi(S, 

JkitrovhosfjiR. In Auiphivnia the number is redurcd to three 
or two; in Protens to two; and in Sirm the hind limbs, 
with their girdle, are altogether absent. I.^stly, in some species 
of Spelrrpfs and Jinti'ochoarps both fore and hind limbs have 
become so small as to be })ractically without function, parallel 
cases being found among various Scineidae and other Lizards. 

The hyoid apparatus is still very primitive in many, 
especially in larval, I'roclela. Besides the hyoid there are as many 
as four pairs of branchial arches, whicli, however, decrease in size 
and completeness, .so that the last two have lost their connection 
with the median copular piece, and become attached in variovis 
ways to thi* second hranchiul areli. This is tlie arrangement 
ajijjarently i)i all larvae, hut four pairs of branchials persist in 
the adult SiiTii, Amphi iiuin, and Ci-yptohranch na aHeghoninisis. 
The whole hranehial ap])arutu 8 is reduced to thr<‘e ])uirs of 
arches in Natiiriia and Proteus, to two in the adult Crypto- 
>>ra 7 irhns Japoiiii os and in the Salamandridae. Of considerable 
interest is the vestige of a fifth pair of arches in the larvae of 
Triton an<l Sahnnnndro, in the sha])e of a ])air of tiny cartilages, 
wliicli lie in front and on each side of the optuiing of the 
trachea, and giv<M’ise to the formation of the laryngeal cartilages, 
better devehi])ed iji the higher Vertebrata. 

The following are noteworthy characters of the skull of 
Urodela. The artieulati«in of the skull with the vertebral column 
is not always efleeted entirely hy the two condyles of the lateral 
<x:cipital bones, but tbe median ba.s;il cartilage often ]>088e8se.s a 
j)air of facets for the odont<iid-likt; proces.s of the first vertebra ; 
sucli additional facets are ]ierhaps best develojied in Cn/jito- 
bi-anchus and in the Salainandrinae. 

'Ihe middle portion of the primitive cranium, from the exit 
of the optic nerve to the ethmoid cartilage, is formed by a pair 
of sejiarate bones, the orbito-, sphenoids. The parietal and 
frontal bones remain separate. One or more periotic bones 
exist, besides tbe prootic, in the aquatic families. 
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A pair of prefrontal bones is present in most Salamandridae, 
e.y. SalaTJunidi’o, Triton, jimbli/stoma, especially in the lai'va, and 
in Cryptohranchns; these bones are absent in Amphiuma, Xertnrv^, 
Proteus, and Sirrn. 

The lacryinalia are still sepaitite in some Ainblystoinatinae, 
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Fig. 3. — Skulls of variou-: 
LTrodela. 1, ^Snlahiaitdra mo- 
ndosa, ventral view, and 2, 
dorsal view; 3, Axolotl stage ot 
AfiMi/stcnna ; 4, adult stage of 
Ambiysfomii ; Sulamandrio*' 
f>frspi(iUai<i (after Wieder^ • 
heim) ; 6« tSa/umarulra mo- 

• o/osOy dorsal view of the lower 
jaw. As Arliculore ; C,* CV 
outer and inner occ)|dtal con 
<lyks : C'/i, choana or posterior 
nasal opening ; <f, deDtar>* ; A*, 
ethmoid ; /*, frontal ; J,0. 

lateral occipital ; «!/, maxillary ; 
•V. nasal ; •Vo,nOvStril ; OS^ orhitn. 



sphenoid ; parietal ; Jy\ prc- 
^ — <^- — ^ ^ frontal ; /V, palatine; /'m, pre- 

maxillary ; Po^ prontic ; PS, 
)»urasphenoid; P(, jilerygoid; <J, 
qimiirAte ; S, angulo*sp1euia1 ; 
•Sy, squamosal ; .^/..stapes; Vf, 
vomer; Jl, VII, X, exiUoftlte 
optic, faciali and glosso * vagu.s 
iierve«. 



e.g. ItanideM and Jlynohixts. A \n\iv of nasal iu aiv yenerallv 
present, but are absent in Xccfurns, Protens, and Siren. The 
parasphenoid is furnished with teeth in the riethodontinue ami 
Desmognathinae. 

Separate palatine hones exist in Xecturus and J'rotrus, and in 
the larva of Amhlystoma, but in the adult form they fuse with 
the vomers, producing the vomero-palutines ehanieteristie of the 
majority of Urodela. 
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The ]iterygoid boucs are most full}* developed, so us t<* reaeli 
the Yoniero-j)alatiiies, in the Amblystomatinae, in Xn-turuH, ami 
in Proteus ; they are reduced, so as to leave a gap, in C?ypto- 
hranchus, and still more in the Salainandrinae : they are altsonl. 
ill Amphiuma and in Siren. 

The quadrates are directed forwards in Xeltufus, Proteuit, and 
Siren, while in the other Urodela they extend transversely and 
almost horizontally. The hyomandibular remnant, the so-called 
'■jierculam. is small, and forms a plate which fits into the fenestra 
ovalis, extending as a ligamentous process upon the (juadrate. 

The (juadrato-jugal elements are reduced to ligaments. In 
many Salainandrinae the large orbito-temporal space is divided 
into an orbital and a temporal fos.sa by an arch which is fornieil 
by the meeting of two corre.sponding jnocesses from tlie 
squamossil and frontal bones respectively. This bridge is rarely 
bony (Saluinundri no, T’ri/on), mostly ligamentous; — ajiparently 
a reminiscence of the Stcgocephalous condition. The two pre- 
maxillary bones are liable to fuse into one, for instance in 
f'ryptohrunihus, generally in adult Tritons. They are most 
n-duced, and are toothless, in Siren. 

Tlie two maxillary bones are absent only in Xevturus, J^roteus, 
Typhhnuohje, and Siren. Their posterior end is frequently free, 
loosely connected by ligaments with the pterygoid in Crypio- 
hrayichus ; or with the distal portion of the quadrate, and in this 
case either just touching it {Tylototriton), or forming a broad 
Junction {Parhytriton). 

Each half of the lower jaw consists of a d entary , a rticul ar 
'ind a ngulo - splej iial. The splenial remains as a separate 
clement in Siren ; in others only during the larval period. There 
are no mento-Meckelian elements. 

Skeleton of the Anuua 

The vertebral column. — The distinctive peculiarities of 
the vertebrae of the Anura are that they are notocentrous, and 
that about a dozen of them are modified and fused into an os 
coccygeuin. The whole column is the most specialised found in 
the Vertebrata ; and various stages are rapidly hurried through 
and obscured caenogenetically during the embryonic development. 
Paired cartilages appear on the dorsal side of the thin chordal 
sheath, and whilst tending to enclose the spinal cord in a 
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csnial, their bases grow head- and tail-wards into what will 
ultimately become the intervertebral region. This extension <if 
cartilage leads to a fusion with that of tlie next following pair 
of arclies, so that the axial column at this early stage consists of 
a right and left longitudinal ridge of cartilage which sends oH‘ 
doi-Sid processes, neural arches, in metameric succession. Next, 
the intervertebral cartilage increases in such a way as to 
constrict the chorda either laterally or obliquely from 

above downwards and inwards (Bu/o, Hyla). We recognise in this 
cartilage the intordorsalia. A'entral arcualia are late aud much 


obscured. There is scarcely any cartilage which coiUd represent 
tlie interventi*alia, the intervertebral cartilage being almost 
entirely made np of the intei-dorsalia. Tliese fuse together and 
form a disc or nodule, which later fuses either with the 
vertebra in front, and in this case Bts into a cup carried by the 
vertebra next beliind (procoelous vertebrae), or the knob is added 
to the front end of the vertebra, fitting into a cup formed by 
the tail end of the vertebra next in front (opisthocoelou's 
Aertebrae). Much later than the two longitudinal dorsal bands 
there appears on tlie ventral side an unpaired band in which 


appear metamerically repeated swellings of cartilage, likewise 
impaired. These swellings become confluent, in a way similar 
to that which produced the dorsal bands, aud form the unpaired 
ventral band of cartilage, the hypochordol cartilage of some 
Huthora The swellings in this baud, equivalent to the basi- 
ventraha, become semilunar in a transverse view, their horns 
tending upwards towards the basidorsal cartilages, but there is 
»o actual meeting. Botli dorsal and ventral elements are 
liowever, joined together and form the chief portion of the ver- 
tobrae, owmg to the rapidly proceeding calcification and later 
o^^Mtion of the aU-siurounding “ membrana reuniens ” or 
skeletogenous layer so far as that is not cartilaginous. 

Procoelous vertebrae exist in the overwhelming majority of 
Anura ; opisthMoelpua are those of the Aglossa, the Discogloasidae. 
and of some Pelobatidae, The systematic value of this pro- 
01 opistho-ooelous character haa been much exaggemted. We 

fl>™ T'^ of tho Anura are 

formed entoely by the interdorsal elements, hence the term 

Mtocentroua ,xnd these centra sometimes remain in adult 
si>eoimeus of J d„latn as separately ossified and calcified pieces. 
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uot fused with the rest of the vertebrae. This important dis- 
Cf)very has been made by Boulenger, but Stannius had previov^Iy 
mentioned a specimen of Pelohates in which the second and 
fourth vertebrae are biconvex, the third, sixth, and eighth bicon- 
cave. Moreover, since the sacral vertebra, generally the ninth, 
in all the Anui-a is invariably biconvex, the eighth being 
luconciive in the procoelous families, opisthocoelous like the 
remaining seven vertebrae in the’ other families, it is not 
difficult to imagine that in the Aiiura the production of pro- or 
opistho-coelous vertebrae depends simply upon the centra or 
articulating knobs happening to fuse either with the hind or the 
front end of the vertebrae. This must of course ultimately be 
determined by a mechanical problem of motion. 

.A. second type of the vertebrae amongst the Anura is the 
•■pichordal t)*pe, an exaggeration in degree of the notocentrous 
tendencies of the more usrial perichordal arningement. It shows, 
namely, the almost complete suppiession of all the ventral 
cartilaginous elements, so that the chorda remains for a long 
time on the ventral surface of the axial column in the shape of 
a flattened longitudinal band. These two types arc not un - 
connected. The suppression of the ventral elements applies 
most typically to the trunk region, while hyi)Ochordal cartilage 
exists in the anterior ceiA'ical vertebrae, and above all in the 
coccyx. Typically epichordal are the vertebrae of Piim, Xeno- 
Pvinbiiuitor, Pelohates, IHsctif/lossvs ami Alytea. It is 
significant that the epichordal often coincide with opisthocoelous 
vertebrae, and still more suggestive is the fact that Bomhinaior 
is eminently aquatic, Pipa and Xenopus entirely so, having lost 
tile tympanum, at least externally. The epichordal feature is 
nol necessarily indicative of relationship: It has probably been 
developed independently in various groups, in correlation with u 
rc.sumjition of aquatic life. Various genera of 1‘elobatidae and 
most likely .some Cystignathidae, e.g. Psendis, will not improbably 
connect the two tyjies and their several correlated features, for 
instance, the frcciucnt reduction of the tympanic cavity. 

The os coccygeum has retained rather primitive features in 
.st» tar as much dorsal and ventral cartilage is developed ; but this 
has almost entirely lost its metameric arrangement, and the 
posterior half of the coccyx is forme<l chiefly by the ventral mass 
ot cartilage, while the dorsal elements are more or less reduced. 

K UNIVFQSITY f 
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Only two vertebrae, generally the tenth and eleventh of the 
whole column, are clearly visible, each being composed of a pair 
of dorsal and a pair of ventral cartilaginous blocks. The sacral 
vertebra articulates with the coccyx by one or two convexities, 
Imt in the Aglo.ssa, in some Telobatidae, and a few others, the 
coccy.x is fused with the sacnil vertebra. ]5eyoud the first 
and second component vertelu-ae of the embryonic coccyx, the 
cartilage is continued in the shape of two dorsal, and one ventral, 
hands, which soon fuse with each other. Dorsally this cartilage 
surrounds the spinal cord ; tlie latter degenerates towards the 
end of the tadpole-stage, leaving, however, the empty spinal 
canal. The chorda, completely .surrounded by cartilage, persists 
into the post-lan’al stage, but is destroyed long before the 
creature attains maturity. Ultimately the whole coccyx ossifies. 

The tail proper, namely that portion which is absorbed 
during the metamorphosis, remains throughout its existence in 
an apparently primitive condition. The chorda dorsalis and the 
spinal cord extend through its whole length, surrounded by 
continuous connective tissue without any cartilage ; in fact it 
represents u piece of typical vertebral column before the appear- 
ance of cartilage. The reduction of this swimming organ liegins 
at the hind end. 

The vertebral column of the adult. — The first vertebra 
(we will call it the atlas since it carries the skull) is not, as in 
the Urodela, provided witli an odontoid process. It articulate.^ 
by two cups with the condyles of the occiput. In some Anura it 
co-ossifies, leather incompletely, with the second vertebra, regularly 
in the fossil Palaeohatrachus, often in Ceratophrys, 
and occasionally in Fclobates, Bu/o, Bttna, and Xenopns. 
This is, however, no justification for looking upon the first 
vertebra as a complex of two vertebrae, although the atlas is 
frequently very thick and broad, and even carries, in the 
Aglossa, considerable lateral wings or diapophyses. Those of the 
trunk-vertebrae are often very long, acting thereby us substitutes 
for ribs which are absent, except on the second, third, and fourth 
vertebrae of the Discoglossidae, and on the second and third of 

the Aglossa. In the adult Aglossa these ribs fuse witli the 
processes which carry them. 

The diapophyses of tlie sacral vertebra carry no ribs, the 
ilia being attached to them directly. They are either cylindrical 
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ns ill the lianidae and Cystignathidae, or they are more or less 
dilated as in all the other families, most strongly in tlie 
I'elobatidae and the A*jloss{j. In some membe.rs of the larire 

O O 

sub -family of the Cystignathidae the otherwise cylindrical 
diapophyses are slightly dilated. 

The sacrum is formed by the ninth vertebra, but there are 
a few interesting exceptions. PHohates, Pipa, and Hymenochirvs 
possess two sacral vertebrae ; and, neglecting individual abnor- 
malities, these three genera form the only exception amongst 
recent Amphibia. In the three genera the coccyx is fused with 
the second sacral vertebra, and such a fusion occurs elsewhere 
normally only in Bomhinatcn' with its single saci-al vertebra. 
The morphologically oldest condition is normally represented by 
Pelohates, the sacral vertebme being the tenth and ninth. One 
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Fk;. 4 --DorsAl view of the sacral or uitith vertebra (9), witl. the ottachment of the iliiiiii. 
of (I) R/inxt (emporaria, (2) £i^o mt/garis, showing the whole coccyx and pelvb (8) 
nUobaUt /tisa'g. m examples of cylindricnl and of dilated aacral diapophyses. 
(About nat. size.) «, Acetabulum ; e, coccyx ; i, ilium ; z, anterior zygapophyse-s. 

case has been recorded by Boulenger of Bomhituitor pachy^is 
“ with eleven segments,” the last carrying the ilium. Individual 
lop-sided abnormalities have been described in BumUnator and 
Alytes, where the right ilium articulated with the tenth, the left 
ilium with the ninth vertebra. This shifting forwards of the 
ilium to the extent of one metamere has been continued further 
in Pipa, in which the sacrum is foi-med by the ninth and eighth 
vertebrae, their diapophyses fusing on either side into extra broad 
wing-like expansions. In old specimens of Palacohatrachns fHtschi 
the seventh vertebra is in a transitional condition, the ilium 
being carried by the nintli and eighth, and slightly also by the 
diapophyses of the seventh vertebra ; and in P. diluvianvs tlie 
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diapophyses of all these vei tebi-ae ai-o unitetl into one broad plate 
to which the ilia are attached. Lastly, in Hyme'nocMi'us the 
first sacral is the sixth vertebra, and this creature has thereby 
ivduccd the pre-sacral vertebrae to the smallest number known. 

Thi.s shifting forwards of the iliac attachment implies the 
conveisioii of original trunk into sacral vertebrae, and the 
original sacral vertebra itself becomes ultimately added to the 
iirostyle. The second saci*al, the tenth of PeJohates, the ninth 
of Pipa, and the tenth on the right side of the abnormal 
Bnmhinatoi’, are .still in a transitional stage of conversion. In 
Liscoglossidae the tenth is already a typical post-sacral vertebra, 
and is added to the coccyx, but it still retains distinct, though 
short, diapophyses. In the majority of the Anura the tenth 
vertebra has lost these processes, and its once separate nature is 
visible in young specimens only. Tn Bomhinator even the 
eleventli vertebra is free during the larval stage. In fact the 
whole coccyx is the result of the fusion of about twelve or more 
vertebrae, whicli from behind forwards have lost their in- 
«lividuality. We conclude that originally, iii the early Anura, 
there was no coccyx, and that the ilium was attached much 
farther back ; and this condition, and the gradual shifting for- 
wards. supply an intelligible cause of the formation of an os 
coccygeum. The fact that the sacral vertebrae of the Anura 
possess no traces of ribs as carriers of the ilia, is also veiy 
suggestive. The ilia have shifted into a region, the vertebrae 
of which had already lost their ribs. By reconstructing the 
vertebral column of the Anura, by dissolving the coccyx into 
about a dozen vertebrae, so that originally, say the twenty-first 
vertebra carried the ilia, we bridge over the enormous gap whicli 
exists between the Anura and Urodela. That whole portion of 
the axial continuation behind the coccyx, more or less coinciding 
with the position of the vent, is the transitional tail. 

The disappearance of both notochord and spinal cord, and 
the conversion of the cartilaginous elements into a continuous 
rod in the case of the os coccygeum, find an analogy in the 
hinder portion of the tail of Dipnoi and Crossopterygii, and in 
the tail-end of most Urodela, portions which are not homologous 
with the OB coccygeum. The term urostyle should be restricted 
to such and similar modifications of the tail-end, and this latter 
happens to be lost by the Anura during metamorphosis. 
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Strictly speaking, or mther in anatomical parlance, the 
\'ertebrate tail begins with the first post-sacral vertebra. In 
the Anura that portion of the whole tail has retained most 
cartilage, and has become the coccygeum, which is required as 
a " backbone ” for the often enormous belly. This require- 
ment is an outcome of the great shortening of the trunk proper 
(if the trunk be defined as ending with the pelvic region), and this 
shortening of the trunk is again intimately connected with the 
jumping mechanism, enlargement of the hind-limbs, elongation 
of the ilia, and throwing the fulcral attachment forwards as 
much as po.ssible. The pre-acetabular ilio-sacral connection is 
carried to the extreme in the Anura, 

The shoulder-girdle and “ sternum ” are more complete than 
in the Urodela, there being also a pair of clavicles, fused with 
the precomcoidal bars. The whole apparatus presents two types. 
In the arciferous type the coracoids and precoracoids retain 
a great amount of cartilage in their distal portions, and these 
cartilages (the epicoracoids of some authors) overlap each other 
movably on one another, the right usually lying ventrally upon 
the left. The epicorocoidal cartilage of each side, by connecting 
the distal end of the coracoid with the precoiacoid of the same side, 
forms an arc, hence “arciferous.” In the firmisternal type 
the epicoracoidal cartilages are much reduced, and, instead of 
overlapping, meet in the middle line and often fuse with each 
other, forming thereby a firm median bar, which connects the 
ventral ends of the precoracoids with those of the coracoids. 
This type Ls morphologically the higher and more recent, and 
passes in the larval .stage through the arciferous condition. 
It is restricted to the Ranidae, Engystoinatinac, and Aglossa. 
Although these two types afford an excellent distinctive char- 
acter for the main divisions of the Anura, they are to a certain 
extent connected by intermediate forms in such a way, that, for 
instance, in Bufo and among Cystignathidae in Ceratophrys, the 
two opposite epicoracoidal cartilages l)egin to unite at the 
anterior end. 

In many Engystomatinae the precoracoids together with the 
clavicles are much reduced, sometimes to thin ligaments, being 
in this case mostly curved back and lying closely against the 
coracoids; or they may be lost completely. Very rarely the 
precoracoidal bars are actually much stronger than the coracoids, 
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,111(1 t)ni median syinplivsial luir of cartilage is lusi ; iliis is ihe 
case in 

'Pile scapula is always lavgi* and curved into transverse, 
dorsiillv liroadeuing blades, the d<u-s;»l greater portion "t wliicJi. 
the so-called supra-sciipiila, does not ossify hut calcifies. 

It is very doul>tfnl if the Anuru possess a true sternum, il' 
by sterimin we understand a medio-ventral apparatus which 
owes its origin to the ventral iwrtions of ribs. The so-called 





Fir.. 5.— 'V'etitral view^ of >houldcr-gihUes of variousi Auura. ^ Slightly eolurgcd. ) 1 , 

IlcmhiiuiUpr An<l 2, Bu/o vuigaris. as examples of the ansiferoiis type ; 3. 

4, metamorphosing Buna temporaria^ showing change from the ftrciferou> 
into the firmUtenml type ; 5, ifemufyts gtUlaUiv^ ; 6, Bre^^s gibhi»su& : 7, 

^fstenuu <6, 6, 7* after Boulenger.) OnriilegiDons parts are dotted ; ossified parts 
are left white« CA Clavicle ; Co, coracoid ; A’, epicoracoldal cartilage ; //, hutuems ; 
.If, metartemnm : O, omostemuin : /^ pivcnmcoid ; .'4-, scapula; NN 
scnpnla. 


sternal apparatus of the Auura consists of two pieces. One. 
anterior, vanously named episternum, presteruuin, or oniosternuin, 
rests upon the muted pi'ecoracoids and extends headwards, being 
either atyliform or broadened out. Sometimes it is partly ossified, 
>^ith a distinct suture at its laise ; this is the case especially in 
the Finnisternia ; in many Arcifera the omosternum remains 
cartilaginous and is continuous, without a sutural break, with 
the cartilage of the precoracoids, indicating thereby its genetic 
relation to the shoulder- girdle. Hence oni08tei’>uini is the 
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preferable name. It is frequently much reduced, even absent, 
for instance in most Bufonidae and in the Kngystomatinae. 
The posterior so-Ciilled sternal part may be termed metasternum. 
It forms the posterior counterpart of the omosternum. It 
is attaclied behind to the epicoracoidal cartilages, or fusing 
with them forjns their jtosterior continuation. It appears 
mostly in the shape of a style, which is frequently ossified, and 
broadens out behind into a cartilaginou.s, partly calcified blade. 
In the l)iscoglossidae only it diverges backwards into two horns, 
assuming a striking i*esemblance to the typical xiphisteriuuu of 
the Amniota. In young Anura the metasternal cartilage is 
intimately connected with the pericardium, an indication of its 
being derived not from ribs but from tlie shoulder-girdle. 

The glenoid cavity is always formed by the coracoids and by 
the scjipula, but the precoracoid often takes part in its forma- 
tion, ff)r instance in Bufonidae, Hylidae, and Discoglos-sidae. 

In the fore-limb the iiumerus Inis a cre.st, stronger in the mules 
than in the females ; it assumes extraordinary strength in some 
Cystignathidae, notably in the maXe Lcjjtitdiwti/I iis. Itadius and 
ulna are fused into one bone. The carpalia are originally nine 
in number : radiale, ulnare, two centraliu, and five cai'palia distalia, 
the fifth of which is reduced to a tiny nodule or to a ligamentous 
ve.stige. The primitive condition still prevails in the Disco- 
glossidao. In most of the other Anura the fourth and third 
distal carpalia, in any case very small, fuse with the enlarged 
idnar centrale ; the radial centrale comes, in the Bufonidae and 
Helobatidae, into contact with the radius, so that the forearm 
articulates with three elements as in the Urodelu, but with this 
difference*, that the intermedium of the Urodela has been lost by 
the Anura. There, are five metacai’palia and five fingers, but 
the elements of the first or thumb are nearly vestigial, so that 
the pollux is reduced to one or two nodules, .scarcely visible 
exlcrnally. The normal number of the plialanges of the second 
lo fifth fingers is 2, 2, 2, 3. The distal phalanges are generally 
straight, «*ither jminted or expanded or with Y or T-shaped ends: 
l»ut in the Hylidae, in Hylamhatfn amongst the Kanidae, and in 
Cerutohifla, one of the Hernipljractinae, the terminal phalanges 
are produced into curved claws which support the adhesive 
fingcr-di.ses. There are, however, many genera of different 
families, which po.s.s(*sa finger-discs and have no claw-shapi'd 
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phalanges. The Hylidae, and luiiny of the climbing members of 
the Kanidae >vith adhesive discs, possess an extra skeletal piece 
intercalated between the last and last but one phalanges of the. 
Hagers and toes. Tliis piece, a mere interarticular cartilage in 
Hyla, is in the following Kaninae developed into an additional 
phalanx, so that their numbers are 3, 3, 4, 4 in the liand and 
3, 3, 4, 5, 4 in the foot: Cassina, Hylamhatcs, lUqipio, Meya- 
lixalus, Jihofop/i-onoi, Chiromfmtis, JxuUis, and Xyctixal ua. All 
the other lianidae are without this additional phalanx, irrespoe- 
tive of the presence or ab.sence or size of digital expansions.’ 

The pelvic girdle looks like pair of tongs (see Fig. 4. 
p. 22). The ilium is enormously elongated and is movably 
attached to the sjicral diapophyses. This connection is always 
pre-iicetahular in position. The ilium and ischium co-ossify com- 
pletely, and make up nearly the whole of the pelvis: the piihi.s 
is very small, and remains cartilaginous unless it ciilcilies. It 
rarely p(i.s«esaes a centre of ossiticatiou, for instance in J^ehhftfcs. 
where the osseous nodule is excluded from the acetabtiluiu, 
recalling certain I.abyrinthodontu, whose ossa pxibis likewise 
tlo not reach that cavity. The latter i.s open or perforated in 
young Auura and remains so in the Discoglossidae, but in the 
others it l)ecomes closed up as in the Urodela. The ventral 
halves of the pelvis, besides forming a symphysis, closely approach 
each other*, just leaving room for the passage of the rectum ami 
the urino-genital ducts. 

The hind-limbs are in all cases longer than the fore-limbs. 
The femur is slender, the tibia and fibula are fused into one bone. 
The tarsuK is much modified by the great elongatioir of the two 
proximal tai'salia (there being no intermediunr) into an astragalus 
and a calcaneum, both of which fuse together distally and 
proximally, or completely as in Pclvdytes ; in the latter case the 
limb assvuues a unique uppeiU'ance, since it consists of thr*ee 
successive and apparently single bars of nearly equal length. 
The other tarsal elements, especially the more lateral ones, are 
pr*acticully reduced to puds. The Arrura have therx»by acquired 
two well-marked joiuts, one cruro - tarsal, the other tarso- 
metatarsal ; this shows a high stage of specialisiition irr com- 
purisoir with the Ur'odelous and Stegocephalous type of still 
undefined joints. 


‘ Buuluiigor, P.Z.S. 1888, p 204. 
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The Auurit possesses five well-developed toes with normally 
2. 2. 2,, 4, and 3 ]>halauges, and the laidiments of a sixth <ligiT 
the so-called prehallux, which consists of from tw'o to four 
j'ieces, including the one which represents its metatarsal. This 
pichallux, as a vestige of a once belter developed digit, is 
exactly like llie elements on the radial side of the wrist, which, 
we are certain, arc the remnants of a once complete finger, namelx' 
'he polh'x. The only weighty difficulty against its interpreta- 
tion as a jueliallux lies in the fact that hitherto no six-toed 
Stegocci)hali have been found . hut the fact that there are no 
'^lc*gocepliali known with m«jre than four fingers could be used as 
an argument against there being a pollex- vestige in recent 
.\nura with Just as little reason. 

I’he skull of the Anura ditlers from that of the other recent 
.Vmphihia in the following features: — 

I he orbital region of the primitive cranium remains carti- 
laginous, Imt further forward the cranial cavity is closed by tin* 
nn](!iired sphenethmoid, which forms a ring round the anttu’liu’ 
|tortiou (j 1 the brain -cavity, hence called “os en eeinture " l»y 
•<ome anatomists. The frontals and parietals fuse into one pair 
ot ironto-parietal bones, and these again can fuse together in the 
middle line ; as in Agh>s,sa and JWobalea. The palatal portion of 
t lie palato-quadrati! wirtilage is comjjlete, reaching forwards to the 
sides of the ethmui<l region. The curved arch, formed by tliis 
cartilage, is covered by the following bones: (1) the quadrato- 
Jugal, reduced to a thin splint which connects the (]uudrute ami 
squamo.sid with the jiosterior end of the maxilla. (2) the ptery- 
goid, always strung, extending from the ilistal inner corner of 
the (juadrate to the maxilla, sometimes also to the palatine, and 
witli a broad, median pr«>ee.'<s to the jiarasplienoid, this process 
(■overing ventrally most of the otic region . fS) the jialatines, 
whicli vary considerably in shape and size . they are placed 
transversely and meet in the middle line: in Bombiuotur and 
l‘rh<hjtes they are absent. 

The quadrates are directed transversely and backwards, in 
conformity with the wide gape of the mouth. The squamosal is 
always well developed, covering the whole of the quadrate on its 
Milter side , it 1ms a forwardly directed proce.ss which ends freely 
in meets u corresponding proce.ss of the maxilla and forms 

a ).ony arch with it in and othei-s, or 



is scarcely developed at all. for instance in In n 

cidtripr,<i the squamosal is very wide and forms a jimetioii wiili 
the fronto-parietals. thus producing a broad bridge across tlif 


temporal fossa. 

The nasal bones are large and meet in the midtUe line. 
Frequently they leave a space between them and the diverging 
anterior portion of the fronto-parietals, tlirough which gap 
appears part of tlie dorsal surface of the ethmoid cartilage. 
A fontanelle between the frontals occurs in most Hylidae, many 


C'ystignathidao, some few Butbnidae, in Pelodytr^ amongst th.‘ 
I’elobatidae, and in the Discoglossidae. 

The tympanic cavity is bordered in front, above, and below 
by the squamosal and quadrate, behind by the mnsculus depressor 
inandihulae, iuternally by tlte otic capsule, and by the cartilage 
of the cranium between this and the lateral occipital bone. 
The cavity comrauniciites, however, by the wide and short 
Eustachian tube with the ino\ith, the passsige being bordeivtl 


anteriorly by the pterygoid, posteriorly by soft parts. Partly 
imbedded in these soft tissues is the .styloid iJioce.cs or stylohyal. 
which is attached to the cranium, mostly behind the otic region, 
and is continued downwards into tlic anterior horn of the hyoid. 


The whole partly cartilaginous, ligamentous, and osseous string 
i.s, in fact, the entire ventral half of tlie hyoid arch, while tin* 
dorsal half or hyomandihular portion of this, the second visceral 
arch, is modified into the columellar or auditory chain. The 
inner end of this chain, the stapes, is inserted into and around 
the fenestra ovalis of the otic capsule, while the outer end is 
somewhat T-shaped, and is loosely attached to or near the upper 
rim of the tympanic ring and to the middle of the tympanic 
disc. In many Anuru this terminal bar can l^e seen from the 
outside. The middle portion of the columellar chain is ossified, 
the rest remains ciirtilaginous. But the whole chain exhibits 
various modifications in different genera, especially in the 
number and the extent of the processes sent out by the outer 
cartilaginous portion; these are attached in various ways t<* 
the tympanum and its rims. The tympanic disc is carried 
by a cartilaginous nng, which rests against a special process 
Sent out by the quadrate, and is probably itself a diH'ereutiution 
of this clement. 


In some very aquatic 


genera the whole tympanic cavily is 
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much reduced, for instance in relobates, Bonihinato,-, LiopeJvnt. 
In Bulrachophnjuus not only the cavity, but also the Eustachian 
tubes are suppressed. In the Aglossa only the two tubes ar«- 
united into one short but wide median canal, opening at the level 
f»f the pterygoids on the roof of the mouth. 

The lower jaw is remarkable for the possession of meuto- 
Meckeliau cartilages, absent only in the Aglossa and Disco- 
glossidae. At first they are much longer than the rest of the 
jaw ; during the larval life they indeed form the functional 
jaw, and they are now covered with horny sheaths instead i)f 
teeth. Owing to the absence of teeth on them, these mento- 
Meckelian cartilages are later not invested by bone, although in 
many Auura they ultimately ossify, either retaining their sepa- 
rate nature or fusing partly with the dentary bones, 'Fhe bulk 
of tlie lower jaw, the Meckelian cartilage, becomes invested by 
the dentary, a small articiilare, and an inner angnlare, while a 
splenial element is absent. The dentary itself is mostly reduced 
to a small dentigerous splint, while the angnlare forms by far 
the greater part of the bony jaw. 

Teeth are more restricted in their occurrence than in the 
LTrodela. On the jaws they always stand in one row. With 
the exception of the Hemiphractiuae, Amphignathodontinue, 
Ceratobati'achiiiae, and Genyophryninae, no recent Anura carry 
teeth on the lower jaw, and even in these genera they are mostly 
much reduced in size ami firmness, having all the appearance of 
vanishing structures. The premaxillae and maxillae aie frequently 
furnished with teeth, except in the 1 Jendrobatinae, Genyophry- 
niuuc, Engystomatinae, Dendrophryuiscinae, Bufonidae, Pi^a/.and 
Hymenochirua. The vomers mostly cany a series of teeth 
their posterior border ; when these teeth are absent, as in many 
species of Bufo, a kind of substitute sometimes occurs on the 
palatines in the shape of a row of tuberosities. Tlie palatines 
carry teeth in Hemiphractinae. The ymrasjihenoids are toothed 
in Triprion and Diaylena, and occasionally in Pdohatea v.uHripea. 

A few Anura possess peculiar substitxites for teeth in the 
anterior portion of the lower jaw, namely, a pair of conical bony 
)»roces8es, sometimes rather long, but always covered by the 
• lense gums, or investment of the jaws ; rjj. LepidohatraGhva, 
several B^na, e.y. Ji. adspersu, B. hhasiann, B. kvhli, and Cryptotii 
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Cranial rlermal ossifications are developed in some species oi 
still more in the Hemiphractinae, and above all in Pdo- 
bates cidfi-ipes and in the Cystignathoid genus Cnh/pfocrp/i^d 

The hyoid apparatus of the Aiiui'h is complicated. It is 
originally composed of the hyoidean and four branchial arches, 
with one median, copular piece. T)ie branchial arches lorm in 
the early life of the tadpole the elaborate framework of the 
filtering apjiaratus mentioned on p. 44. During metamorpliosis 
the whole filter disappears, owing to resorption of the greater 
liarfc of the branchial arches: only their median portions remain, 
and fuse with the enlarged copular piece and the hyoidean 
arches into a broad shield-sha^ied cartilage (forjiiin ihu/uar). 
whence .several lateral processes sprout out, the jaisteriur pair of 
which are generally called thyrahyuhs or thyroid horns. Tln' 
true hyoid horns give up their larval lean-to articulation with 
the quadrate, become greatly elongated, and gain a new attnch- 
iiienb on the otic region of tlie cranium. The transformation of 
the whole apparatus has been studied minutely by Kidewood. in 
Pelodytes puni'tntun} 

Ski.n’ 

The epidermis of the young larvae of Amphibia is furnished 
with cilia, which later on are suppressed by the development of 
a thin hyaline layer or cuticula, but clusters of such cilia 
remain, at least during the larval life and during the periodical 
aquatic life of the adult, in the epidermal sense-organs. Tn the 
frog, curi-enta are set up by the ciliary action at an earlier stage, 
and are maintained to a later stage than in the newt. In the 
latter the tail loses its ciliation, whereas in the frog it remain.'^ 
active almost up to the time of the metamorphosis. In tadpoles 
of 3-10 mm. nearly the whole surface is ciliated (Asshetou)." 
The cilia work from head to tail, causing the little animal, when 
perfectly quiet, to move forwards slowly in the water. Beneath 
the cuticula, iu the Perennibranchiata and the larvae of the 
other Urodela, lies a somewhat thicker layer of vertically striated 
cells, the so-called pseudo-cuticnla. which disappears with the 
transformation of the upper layers of the Malpighian cells into 
the stratum corneum. The latter is very thin, consists of one or 
two layers of flattened cells, and is shed periodically by all 

» 1897, \t. Till. * xxxvHi. 1896. p. 466. 
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Am].liil.ia in one piece. In the I'rodela it generally breaks 
h.ose arounil tlie mouth, iuul the animal slips out of the delicate, 
tiansparent, colourless “ shirt,” which during this process of 
i>cdysis or moulting becomes inverted. In the Anura it mostly 
iueaks along the middle line of the back, the creature struggles 
nut of it, pokes it into its mouth, and swallows it. Urodela 
also eat tlii.s skin. As a rule the first ecdysis takes plaw 
towards tlm eml t)f the metamorphosis, preparatory to terrestrial 
life. So long as the animal grows rapidly, the skin has to be 
shed frecjiiently. since tins corneous layer is practically dead and 
unyielding. A<lult tenestrial Urodela do not seem to moult 
often, mostly only when they take to the water in the breeding 
sea.son. Anura, on the other hand, moult often on laud, at least 
every few months. 'I'he surface of the new skin is then quite 
moist and .slimy, hut it soon dries and hardens. 

Till- Malpighian stratum consists of several layers, thickest 
in the Pereiinihranchiuta ; in them it contains mucous cells 
ilirougluiut life, in otheix .s»K*h slime-<'ells are restricted to larval 
life. I.,ii,ter. regulai' slime-glands are developed, which open 
on the surface. 'I’hey are very numerous, and more evenly 
distrihuted. over most parts of the hody, than the specific or 
puison-glands, which arc restricted t<* certain parts, often iorni- 
ing large clusters, especially on the sides of the body. They 
reach their grGiU*st development in the “ parotoid glands” of 
the Anura. Botli kinds of glands are ftirnishcd with smooth 
mu.scle-fihres, which an* siiid to arise from the basal membrane 
underlying and forming ])art of the Malpighian layer : these 
nuiscle-cells exteml later downwards into the coriuni. For the 
a<-tion of the poison, see p.’ 37. 

'riie stratum coinettm is mostly thin, hut on many parts of 
the body, especially in Amua, the epidermal cells proliferate and 
h)rm hanl .spikes or other rugosities, generally stained dark brown. 
With these may he grouped the nuptial excrescences so frequent in 
the Anura, especially on the rudiment of the thumb, and on the 
under siirfuce of the joints of the fingers and toes. In many 
.Vjiura, less fre(|ueutly in the Ihodela, the tips of the fingers and 
toes are encased in thicker horny sheaths, producing cluw.s or 
nails. They are best develoj»ed among newts in OtufcliodncUflun, 
among the Amira in JCcnopns and Hi/mmochirus. The ^Qriiy 
covering of tlie metatarsal tubercles readies its greatcist in 
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the digging spur or spade of PclohtttfS. In most ot these cases 
the cutis is elevated into more nr less wait-like papillae, covered, 
of course, by the proliferated and cornified epidermis. In the 
female of lUinu tcmpovaria nearly the whole surface of the body 
lx5comes covered with rosy papillae during the breeding season. 
Similar nuptial excrescences are common, and are most note- 
worthy in the male of the Indian Pana lichigi. 

The epidermis also conUins sense-organs. They attain 
their highest development in the larvae : later on they undergo a 
retrogressive change. Each of these sense-organs is a litth- 
eup-shaped papilla, \nsible to the naked eye. It is composed of 
elongated cells which form a mantle around some central cells, 
each of which ends in a stiff ciliuiii perforating a thin, hyaliiu- 
membrane which lines the bottom of the cup, and i.s perhaps the 
representation of the cuticula. These ciliated cells are connected 
with sensor}’ fibi'es, the nerve entering at the bottom of the 
whole organ. The cilia are in direct contact with the water, 
but the outer rim of the whole apparatus is protected by a short 
tube of hyaline cuticula-like secretion. These sense-organs arc. 
in the larvae, scattered over the head, esi)ccially near the mouth 
and mound the eyes, whence they extend backwards on to the 
tail, mostly in three pairs of longitudinal rows, one near the 
vertebral column, the others lateral. They are supplied by 
the lateral branch of the vagus nerve. They disappear during 
the metamoi’phosis, at least in the Anura. with the exception of 
A'cnopus, in which they form conspicuous while objects. The 
white colour is caused by the tubes becoming choked with 
the debris of cells or coagulating mucous matter, so that it i.s 
doubtful if these organs, which moreover have sunk deeper into 
the skin, are still functional. In the terrestrial Vrodela those 
organs undergo a periodical process of retrogression and rejuven- 
escence. During the life on land they shrink and witlidraw 
from the suidacc, and their nerves likewise diminish, but in the 
breeding season, when the newts take again to aquatic life, tliey 
revive, are rebuilt and become prominent on the surface. They 
ai’e an inheritance from the fishes, in which such lateral lim- 
organs are universally present. 

The cutis of most Amphibia is very rich in lymph -spaces, 
which, especially in the Anura assume enormous proportions, 

since the so-called subcutaneous connective tissue forms coni- 

voi* vni 
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paratively few vertical septa by which the upper and denser 
layers, the corium proper, are connected with the underlying 
muscles. The spaces are filled with lymph, and into some of them 
the abnormally expanded vocal sacs extend, notably in Paludicola, 
Leptodactylus, and other Cystignathidae, and in Ehinoderma. 

The cutis frequently forms papillae and prominent folds, 
sometimes regular longitudinal keels on the sides of the back; but 
dermal, more or less calcified or ossified scales are restricted to 
the Stegocephali and to the Apoda, q.v., pp. 79, 87. We con- 
clude that the Urodela and Anura have entirely lost these organs. 
Dermal ossifications, besides those which now form an integral 
part of the skeleton, like many of the cranial membrane-bones, are 
rare, and are restricted to the Anura. They are least infrequent 
on the head, where the skin is more or less involved in the 
ossification of the underlying membrane-bones, for instance in 
Triprion, Calyptocephalits, Hemiphracius and Pelohntes. The 
thick ossifications in the skin of the back of several species of 
CeratopJirys are very exceptional. In Brachycephahts ephippium 
these dermal bones enter into connection with the vertebrae ; 
small plates fuse with the dorsal processes of the first to third 
vertebrae, while one large and thick plate fuses with the rest 
of the dorsal vertebrae. Simple calcareous deposits in the 
cutis are less uncommon, for instance, in old specimens of Bufo 
vulgaris. We are scarcely justified in looking upon these various 
calcifications and even ossifications as reminiscences of Stego- 
cephalous conditions. 

The skin contains pigment. This is either diffuse or granular. 
Diffuse pigment, mostly dark brown or yellow, occurs frequently 
in the epidermis, even in the stratum corneum. The granular 
pigment is stored up in cells, the chromatophores, which send 
out amccboid processes, and are restricted to the cutis, mostly 
to its upper stratum, where they make their first appearance. 
Contraction of the chromatophores withdraws the pigment 
from the sui’face, expansion distributes it more or less equally. 
The usual colours of the pigment arc black, brown, yellow, and 
red. Green and blue are merely subjective colours, due to 
interference. A peculiar kind of colouring matter is the white 
pigment, which probably consists of guanine, and is likewise 
deposited within cells ; cf. tlie description of the white spots in 
the skin of Hyla coerulea. 
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Most Amphibia are capable of changing colour, the Urodela, 
however, far less than the Anui-a, some of which exhibit an 
extraordinary range and adaptability in their changes. 

The mechanism by which the change of colour is produced in 
frogs has been recently studied by Biedermann.^ If we examine 
the green skin of the common Tree-frog, Hyla arhorea, under a 
low power and direct light, we see a mosaic of green, polygonal 
areas, separated by dark lines and interrupted by the openings of 
the skin - glands. Seen from below the skin appears black. 
Under a stronger power the black layer is seen to be composed of 
anastomosing and ramified black pigment-cells. Where the light 
shines through, the skin appears yellow. The epidermis itself is 
quite colourless. The mosaic layer is composed of polygonal 
interference-cells, each of which consists of a basal half which is 
granular and colourless, while the upper half is made up of yellow 
drops. Sometimes the tree-frog appears blackish, and if then 
the black pigment-cells are induced to contract, for instance, by 
wanning the frog, it appears silver-grey ; in this case the pig- 
ment in the yellow drops is no longer diffuse, but is concentrated 
into a round lump lodged between the interstices of the gmnular 
portions ; the black pigment-cells are likewise balled together. 
These black chromatophores send out numerous fine branches, 
which occasionally stretch between and round the polygonal 
cells. When each of these is quite surrounded and covered by 
the black processes, the frog appears black. On the other hand, 
when the black pigment-cells withdraw their prcicesses, shrink up, 
and, so to speak, retire, then the light which passes through the 
yellow drops is, by interference, broken into green. 

Stoppage of the circulation of the blood in the skin causes 
the black chromatophores to contract. Carbon dioxide paralyses 
them and causes them to dilate. This is direct influence 
without the action of nerves. But stimulation of the central 
nerve - centres makes the skin turn pale. Low temperature 
causes expansion, high temperature contraction, of the chrom- 
atophores. Hence hibernating frogs are much darker than they 
are in the summer. Frogs kept in dry moss, or such as have 
escaped into the room and dry up, turn pale, regardless of light 
or darkness, probably owing to a central, reflex, nerve-stimulus. 

Tree-frogs turn green as the result of the contact with leaves. 

* Anh. gca. Physiol, li. 1892, p. 466. 
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Dark frogs will turn green when put into an absolutely dark 
vessel in which there are leaves. This is reflex action, and 
blinded specimens do the same. The principal centres of the 
jierves which control the chromatophores, lie in the corpora 
bigemina and in the optic thalaini of the brain. When these 
centres are destroyed, the frog no longer changes colour when 
put upon leaves, but if a nerve, for instance the sciatic, be 
stimulated, the corresponding portion of the body, in this case 
the leg, turns green. Rough surfaces cause a sensation which 
makes the fiog turn dark. Raiui seems to depend chiefly upon 
temperature and the amount of moisture in the air, so far as its 
changes of colour are concerned. Biedermann concludes that the 
“ chromatic function of frogs in general depends chiefly upon the 
sensory impressions received by the skin, while that of Ashes 
depends upon the eye.” 

All this sounds very well, but the observations and experi- 
ments are such as are usual in physiological laboratories, and the 
frogs, when observed in their native haunts, or even when kept 
under proper conditions, do not always behave as the physiologist 
thinks they should- There is no doubt that in many cases the 
changes of colour are not voluntary, but reflex actions. It is 
quite conceivable that the sensation of sitting on u rough 
surface starts a whole train of processes: roughness means bark, 
bark is brown, change into brown ; but one and the siune tree- 
frog does not always assume the colour of the bark when it 
rests, or even sleeps upon, such a piece. He will, if it suits 
him, remain grass-green upon a yellow stone, or on a white 
window -frame. I purposely describe such condition.s, changes, 
coincidences, and discrepancies in various species, notably in 
llyla urhorea, IL coerulea, Jinna temporaria, Bufo viridis, to show 
that in many cases the creature knows what it is about, and 
that the eye plays a very important part in the decision of what 
colour is to be produced- The sensory impression received 
through the skin of the belly is the same, no matter if the hoanl 
be painted white, black, or green, and how does it then come to 
pass that the frog adjusts its colour to a nicety to the general 
hue or tone of its suiroundings ? 

Boulenger ‘ has given us a sunmuiry «if the acti<ni of the 
poison of Amphibia : 

‘ .Vut. .SW. i. 1892, |.. 18.-,. 
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It is well known to all who have handled freshly-caught 
newts, and certain toads, especially Bomhinatoo', that their secre- 
tion acts as a sternutatory, and causes irritation of the nose and 
eyes, the effects produced on us by Bomhinator being comparable 
to the early stages of a cold in the head. Many collectors of 
Batrachians have learned, to their discomfiture, how the intro- 
duction of examples of certain species into the bag containing the 
sport of their excursion may cause the death of the other 
prisonei's ; for although the poison has no effect on the skin of 
individuals of the same species, different species, however closely 
allied, may poison each other by mere contact. But when 
inoculated the poison acts even on the same individual. 

Miss Ormerod, to personally test the effect, pressed part of the 
back and tail of a live Crested Newt between the teeth. " The 
first effect was a bitter astringent feeling in the mouth, with 
irritation of the upper part of the throat, numbing of the teeth 
more immediately holding the animal, and in about a minute 
from the first touch of the newt a strong flow of saliva. Tliis 
was accompanied by much foam and violent spasmodic action, 
approaching convulsions, but entirely confined to the mouth 
itself. The experiment was immediately followed by headache 
lasting for some hours, general discomfort of the system, and half 
an hour after by slight shivering fits.” 

Numerous experiments have shown that the poison of toads, 
.salamanders, and newts is capable, when injected, of killing 
mammals, birds, reptiles, and even fishes, provided, of course, that 
the dose be proportionate to the size of the animal. Small 
birds and lizards succumb as a rule in a few minutes ; guinea- 
pigs, rabbits, and dogs in less than an hour. 

This poiso n of Amphibia is not septic, but acts upon the 
heart ani-^i^^ntral nervous system That of the common 
toad has been compared, in its effects, to that of IHgitalis and 
Biv/throphlaeum. Some authorities hold that the jKiison is an 
acid, others regard it as an alkaloid 

Pbisalix * has come to the conclusion that toads and sala- 
manders are possessed of two kinds of glands, different both 
anatomically and physiologically. These are, first the mucous 
glands, spread over the greater part of the body, with an alkaloid 
secretion, which acts as a narcotic ; secondly, specific glands, as 

* C. R. Ac. Set. cix. 1889, pp. 405, 482. 
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the parotoids and larger dorsal glands, the secretion of which 
is acid, and acts as a convulsive. 

The Indians of Colombia are said to employ the secretion of 
Doufi’ohates tinctoriu$ for poisoning their arrows. The poison is 
obtained by exposing the frog to a fire, and after being scraped 
off the back is sufficient for poisoning fifty arrows. It acts on 
the central nervous system, and is used especially for shooting 
monkeys. Concerning the use of this poison for “ dyeing ” 
parrots, see p. 272. 

The milky secretion of toads protects them against many 
enemies, although not always against the grass-snake. A dog 
which has once been induced to bite a toad, suffers so severely 
that it will not easily repeat the experiment. The handling of 
tree-frogs also irritates both nose and eyes. The hind limbs of 
the Water-frog, Rana esculenta, have a very bitter, acrid taste. 
In short, most, if not all. Amphibia are more or less poisonous, 
and it is significant that many of the most poisonous, e.g. 
Salamandra maculosa, Bombinator, Bendrohates, exhibit that very 
conspicuous combination of yellow or orange upon a dark ground, 
which is so widespread a sign of poison. Other instances of 
such warning colours, protective in a defensive sense, are the 
Wasps and Heloderma, the only poisonous lizard. 

Ner\’^ 

Spinal nerves. — Each spinal nerve issues originally immedi- 
ately behind the neural arch of the vertebral segment to which it 
belongs. This intra-vertebral position is ultimately modified into 
a more inter-vertebral one, owing to the predominant share of the 
neural arches, basidorsalia, in the composition of the whole vertebra. 
Consequently the nerves issue behind their corresponding vertebrae. 

The first spinal nerve, or N. suboccipitalis, is exceptional in 
several respects. It develops a dorsal and a ventral root like 
a typical spinal nerve, but the dorsal root soon degenerates in 
all Amphibia, while in the Phaneroglossal Anura the whole nerve 
disappears. The first spinal nerve reduced to its ventral half 
persists therefore only in the Apoda, Urodela, and the Aglossal 
Anura. It issues originally between the occiput and the atlas, 
but in the adult it is partly imbedded in the anterior portion of 
the atlas. Its own vertebra is lost, having probably been added 
to the cranium. 
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In the Urodela the first spinal nerve either remains separate, 
or it joins the second spinal, forming with it and with u branch 
from the third nerve the cervical plexus, which supplies the 
muscles of the cervical region. The third, fourth, and fiftii 
nerves, and sometimes also the sixth, form the brachial plexus. 

In the Aglossal Anura N. spinalis I. mostly sends a fine 
thread to the second spinal nerve, the rest supplies chiefly the 
M. levator scapulae, in Pipa the abdominal muscles also. In all 
the other Anura this N. spinalis I. is lost ; occasional vestiges 
have been reported in Bufo vulgaris and Pa7ia cafeshiaiia, and 
remnants of it may possibly be found in Pelobatidae and Discoglos- 
sidae. The first actually persisting nerve of the Phaneroglossa is 
consequently N. spinalis II. 

The brachial plexus is composed as follows : — Pipa, N. 
spinalis II. and III.; Senoptis and Phaneroglossa, N. spinalis 
III. and IV., with u small branch from tlie second ; the next 
following three nerves, numbers V., VI., and VII., beliave like 
ordinary trunk nerves. 

The pelvic plexus of the Phaneroglossa is formed in Pana by 
the VIII. + IX. + X. + Xlth nerves, the tenth issuing between 
the sacral vertebra and the coccyx. In B^ifo and Hyla the 
plexus is composed of five nerves, the seventh spinal sending 
a branch to it. Occasionally the twelfth nerve contributes a 
small branch to the posterior portion of the plexus. This and 
the eleventh nerve leave the coccyx by separate holes, thereby 
indicating its composition. The rest of the spinal cord gives off 
DO more recognisable nerves, owing to its reduction during the 
later stages of metamorphosis ; its terminal filament passes out 
of the posterior end of the coccygeal canaL 

Concerning the cranial nerves it is necessary to draw atten- 
tion to one point only. The last nerve which leaves the 
cranium of the Amphibia is the vagus or tenth cranial nerve 
There is consequently no eleventh, and no twelfth or hypoglossal, 
pair of cranial nerves. Their homologues would be the first and 
second spinal nerves, but the whole tongue of the Amphibia, 
with its muscles, is supplied by the glossopharyngeal, or ninth 
cranial pair, and is morphologically not homologous with the 
tongue of the Amniota. 
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Respiratory Organs 

very importaut and characteristic feature of the Amphibia 
is the development of two sets of respiratory organs : Gills and 
Lungs. It is as well to give definitions of these organs. Luiii/s 
are hollow evaginations from the ventral wall of the pharynx, 
and their thin, vascularised walls enable the blood to exchange, 
by osmosis, carbon dioxide for oxygen from the air which enters 
the lungs by the mouth or the nostrils, and the windpipe. The 
latter is unpaired, the lungs themselves are paired. Gills are 
higlily vascularised, more or less ramified excrescences, covered 
by a thin epithelium of ecto- or endo-dermal origin, which permits 
of tlie exchange of carbon dioxide for oxygen from the air which is 
suspended in the surrounding water. It is obvious that this 
definition applies to all sorts of well-vascularised organs whose 
thin surface comes into contact with the water. Various I’ecesses 
of the pharyngeal cavity, the dorsal and ventral folds of the 
tail-fin, nay, even any part of the skin of the body can, and does 
occasionally, assume additional respiratory functions. The proper 
definition of gills, in Vertebrates, requires, therefore, the restric- 
tion that they must be developed upon and carried by visceral 
arches. 

The general statement that the Amphibia breathe by lungs, 
and, at least during some stage of their life, also by gills, requires 
various restrictions. As a i*ule the majority of Amphibia fir.st 
develop gills, later on also lungs, whereupon, during the meta- 
morphosis, the gills are gradually suppressed, so that the perfect 
animal brejithes by lungs only (see p. 61). But a number of 
Urodela retain their gills throughout life, although the lungs are 
also functional. Th^e ar e the Perennibranchiata, not a natural 
grojqp^hut^^ heterognpurj^ml)ly. Ibipteidae ^d Sireni dae. 
Sonm species of Amhii /stoma r e main ind i vitlnally PerV nni- 
bmncnmte^X^ Axo'IbEl;^n 12).^ On the other hand, in some 
Anura the gills are almost or entirely suppressed, or restricted 
to the embryonic period only. Lastly, a considerable number of 
Salnmandriclae have lost their lungs ; they breathe by gills until 
their metamorphosis, but have in the adult state to resort to 
respiration by the skin (cf. p. 46). 

The general plan of the development of tlie branchial re- 
spirator)’ apparatus is as follows : — The six visceral arches, 

K UNlVt- -ITyI 
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iiHmely, the maudibulav, tlie liyoideaii, and the four branchial 
arches, correspond, long before they are cartilaginous, with four 
main arterial arches of the truncus arteriosus. The first, the 
arteria hyo-raandibularis, belongs to the hyoidean and mandibular 
segments, the second to tlie first bi-anchial, the third to the second 
branchial, wliile the fourth soon splits in two for the third and 
fourth or last branchial ai-ch. On the dorsal side these branchial 
arterial arches combine to form tlie radix of the dorsal aorta. 
These arches, esi>ecially the three branchials, appear in newts, 
les.s clearly in frogs, as transverse ridges on the sides of the 
future neck. Hetween the arches the pharynx gradually bulges 
out ill the shape of five lateral gill-pouches ; the first between 
the mandibular and the hyoidean arch, the second between the 
hyoidean and the first branchial arcli, etc. These pouches soon 
break through to the outside and become gill-clefts, except the 
first pouch in Vrodela. Btfore the breaking through of the 
clefts there appears upon the outside of the middle of the rim of 
each arch a little knob, which soon ramifies and fonns an external 
gill. The knob owes its origin to the development of a blood- 
vessel which buds from the arterial arch, ramifies and breaks up 
into capillaries, and returns a little furtlicr doi-salwards into the 
ai-ch. A secondaiy loop to the outside of the primary arterial 
aiTh is thus fonned ; and whilst this outer loop sprouts out 
further, driving before it the likewise proliferating skin, and thus 
producing the gill, tlie middle portion of the primary areh 
remains in the Urodehi as a short cut, but in the Anui-a it 
partly obliterates, and henceforth acts as the internal cjfireut 
vessel of the gill. When, iluring meLamorphosis, the gills dis- 
appear, their intrinsic afferent and efferent vessels vanish likewise, 
and the short cut completes the circuit. In order to do this 
they have, in the Anura, to form new connections with the trunks 
of the afferent vessels. 

The arterial arches themselves are modified as follows : — Tlie 
first pair become the carotids, the second form the right and left 
aortic arches, while the third and fourth unite and are tiuHB- 
formed into the pulmonary arteries and “ ductus Botalli,” the last 
arterial arch having previously sent a bmiich into the developing 
lungs. In the Anura the third arch obliterates. 

The gills and clefts pres ent various m odifications. The 
I- rodelu possess three pairs of gills, one eacli upon the doi'sal 
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half of the three branchial arches, just near the upper corners of 
the clefts : and the skin of the body is continued upon the stem 
of each gill, pigmented like the rest of the surface of the body. 
Such a gill is more or less like a blade, standing vertically, and 
is composed of a stem of connective tissue, thick at the base, and, 
as a rule, caiTying two series of tine lamellae, which, however, do 
not fonn two opposite series, but hang downwards, being, so to 
speak, folded down, so that the upper surface of the stem is bare, 
and carries the lamellae on its under side. In the Axolotl some 
of these lamellae are further subdivided. In Necturus they are 
enormously increased in numbers, but are mther short, and they 
stand no longer in two rows, but are crowded into one. Those 
c»f Proteus form two rows of dendritic filaments ; those of Siren 
are likewise mxich ramified. 

The larvae of the Urodela have four clefts. In the adult 
Siren these are reduced to three, the fir.st, namely, that between 
the hyoid and the first branchial arc h, being clo.'^ed up. In 
Ncrturus, Proteus, and Typhlomolge the clefts are further reduced 
to two, owing to the^ closing up oi flTelii^ra^d last, only those 
between Tlie Tii^rsccondraftd thi rd arch es lenmining . A mph i u <i , 
and usually Cryptohramhus ctUeyhanitnsis, possess only one pair 
of clefts, while in C. japonicns and itr the Salamandridae all the 
clefts are abolished. 

The gills of the Urodela are always uncovered, although a 
short operculum is formed from the posterior margin of the 
hyoidean arch ; the halves of tliis fold meet below the throat, 
and ])ersist in various terrestrial and aquatic species as the “ gular 
fold. It reaches its greatest size just before metamorphosis, but 
scarcely ever produces a proi>er outer gill-chamber, and it does 
not cover the gills owing to their rather pronounced dorsal 
position. It is perhaps best developed in Typhlomolge, and even 
there its doi‘.sal portion is continued upon the first of the three 
broad vertical and short-fringed blades which form the gills. 

A description of the gills of the Apoda will be found in the 
systematic part. 

In the Anura the gills are complicated, owing to the develop- 
ment of the so-<yilled internal gills. First appear, e.xactly in the 
same way as in the Urodela, the external gills, one upon each of 
the first three branchial arches. In the larva of Jiana esculento, 
.•I Him. in length, a little protuberance apjiears upon the first. 
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uikI then upon the second arch. In the G min. laiTu the tirst 
^'ill shuw.s four knobs, the second two, the third one knob. They 
are always delicate and tliin, although sometimes pi^jmented, long, 
and much -ruiiii fled structures. The first pair is always the 
largest; well developed and persisting a long time in JRonu 
iniqyomi'io ; smaller in If. esculenta and Bufo rtilf/aris ; veiy 
short, scarcely forked, in B. 'ciridis and Hyfa urhorea. They are 
relatively largest in Alytes, while still in the egg. Kumerous 
descrijitions of these gills will be found in the systematic part. 

ilreat changes take place about the time when the fourth or 
last branchial avcli and the pulmonary arteries are developed. 
This occurs in Jl. est ulenta when the larva is about 9 mm. long. 
Tlie s^nouting of the gills extends gradually downwards along the 
arche.s upon their ventral halves, and these new gill-filaments or 
Ioo)is tniiisfonn themselves into numerona dendritic bundles, 
resting in several thickset rows upon the hinder margin of tlie 
first to the third arch, one row only on the fourth arch, which 
can*ics no external gill. These “ internal gills ” look like red 
bolstei-s or tliiek and short-tas.selled bunches. Whilst they are 
<levelopiug the dorsal, older gills become arrested in their growth 
and disapjiear, and at the same time a right and left opercular 
fold grows out from tlie head and covei's these new gills, shutting 
them up in an outer branchial chamber, just like that of Teleoatei 
and otlier Tectobranch fishes. This is the reason why tliese new 
gills have lieen called internal, and the mistaken notion has 
sprung up that they are comparable with the true internal gills 
of fislies. In realit}’ Amphibia have only external gills. They 
am always covered by ectoderm, are re.stricted to the outside of the 
bnnichinl arches, and are developed liefore the formation of the 
clefts. These gills are in many cases directly continuous with 
the more dorsally and more superficially placed earlier external 
gills ; but although nearly every one who has studied their 
development has observed this agreement, the old error still 
prevails. They are morphologically as little internal as the true 
internal gills of Elasmohranch embryos are external gills, because 
these have become so elongated that they protrude out of the 
gill-clefts. 

The fact that the Amphibia possess only external gills throws 
important light upon their phylogeny. Not only do the Apoda, 
I rodela, and Anura agree much more with each other tliau 
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would be the case if the Anuia possessed both internal and 
external gills, but the Amphibia reveal themselves also in this 
point as connected with the Crossopterygii and the Dipnoi, some 
of whicli fishes also possess external gills. It is of course quite 
possible that the Amphibia have developed these organs in- 
dependently, but we understand now that the latter are accessory, 
and not the primitive respiratory organs; they are developed 
in adaptation to embryonic conditions and to prolonged larval, 
occasionally perennibranchiate. aqxiatic life (cf. tlie chapter on 
Xeoteny, p. b3). 

There is no valid reason for supposing that tlie Stegocephali 
had true internal gills. We know their branchial skeleton, and 
we can discern even gill-rakers on the arches. Such gill-rakers 
occur also, altliough but feebly developed, in Trodela. The 
whole branchial framework of tlie Urodela and Apoda undergoes 
simple reductions during metamorphosis (see p. 86), but in the 
.Vnura these arches are in early tadpole life transformed into a 
most complicated basket-work which acts as a straining apparatus 
or filter, to prevent any particle of food or other foreign matter 
from finding its w’ay into the delicate gills, the current of water 
passing from the mouth through the filter, past the gills and out 
of tlie clefts. During inetamorphoHis this whole elaborate 
apparatus is again transformed, almost beyond recognition, into 
the hyoidoan apparatus for the support of the generally very 
movable and much-specialised tongue. The fact tliat the hyoid 
apparatus of the Aglossa, especially that of A^enojms, is con- 
structed upon the same lines, is a strong indication that these 
creatures have arrived at their tongueless condition through the 

loss of this organ, and this is intelligible in correlation with 
their absolutely aquatic life. 

The opercular folds assume great dimensions in all tadpoles. 
They cover the whole gill-region, thereby producing on either 
side an outer gill-chamber. The posterior margins of the folds 
gradually Ijeconie continuous with the rest of the surfiice of the 
body. Each gill -chamber o])en8 at first by one lateral canal, 
usually called the spiracle. This condition j>revail8 in the tadpoles 
of the Aglossa. In the Discoglossidae the two canals gradually 
convei-ge and combine into one median opening on the middle of 
t >e e y. In all the other Anura the right opening becomes 
closed, or rather its canal passes over to and joins that of the 
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left side, both opening hy one short tube laterall}* on tlie left 
side, at u variable distance between the eye and the vent. Hence 
tiie elegant terms of Amphi-. Medio-, and Ixievo-gyrinidae (yvplvo^f 
being the Greek for tadpole). 

The external gills lead to a further consideration, rrofvpieni.^ 
possesse.s a vestigial external gill on the shoulder-girdle. Lepi- 
dosiren has them on the gill-arches, besides true piscine interna! 
gills, and Po/i/jj/rnm has a large biserially fringed external gill (in 
some cases not disappearing until the fish is adult), which starts 
from the mandibular arch, at the level of the spiracle or first 
visceral cleft, and overlaps the operculum externally. The axis 
of this peculiar organ is pos-sibly based upon the hoinologues of 
the spiraeular cuirtilages, wliich themselves are the branchiostegal 
rays of the doi-sal half of the (^uadrato-nnindibular aivli. The 
branchiostegal rays of the hyiddean arch, at least their material, 
have given rise to the elaborate opeieulur apparatus ; and, in con- 
formity lierewith, the hyomandibular itself is not known to carry 
a gill. Quite possibly the large external gill (tf Poli/ptri iis is not 
.serially liomologous witli otlier external gills — it may not be a 
true gill at all, it has perhaps quite a diflerent function — but it 
seems to throw light upon a mysterious pair of organs which are 
common in larval and young Vrodela, in the larval Aglossa and 
ill the Apoda. 'J'hese are the “ balancers.” 

Tn 'J'i'Uon rac/iioti/a, before hatching, there appears a little 
protuberance behind and below the eye ; it rests upon tlio angle 
«»f the iiiandibiUar arch, and is separated from the first trans- 
verse, externally visible ridge of the firat branchial arch by the 
beginnings of the hyoideaii arah. A few days later tlie arteria 
liyomandibularis sends a vessel into this knob, forms a vascular 
coil, and leaves it us a vein which, instead of i-eturning into tlie 
arterial arch, passes into the veins of the body. Its epitlielium 
is not covered with fiat, but with cubic^il cells ; and sensory cells 
^have not been found in it. These organs attain some size, and are 
'shaped like rods, with thickened ends ; they are movable, and arc 
used by the larvae as “ balancers,” keeping the head from sinking 
into the slime at the bottom. But they may have otlier functions 
liesides, and it is not unlikely that they develop into sensory 
organs like feelers. They occur in many Salamandridae, and are 
not reduced until, or even after, the metamorphosis, and during this 
time they shift their place with relation to the eye and the mouth. 
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The same kind of organs occur in Atnhhjstointi} They appear, 
previous to the breaking open of the gill-clefts, as protrusions of 
epiblust. long before any of the external gills on the branchial 
arches. When the clefts have broken open, the quadrate sends 
out laterally a tiny crescent-shaped process a little above the jaw- 
joint, and this process extends to the base of the balancer, but 
not into it, and a bundle of muscle-cells grows into the balancer. 
Tt is easy to recognise the same organ in the extremely long 
thread-like structxires of the larva of Xenopus. In the Apoda 
they are likewise present, but are retained permanently as highly 
specialised, probably tentiicular organs (cf. p. 86, Apoda). 

One of the most unexpected features is the snppression of 
the lungs in various kinds of Salamandridae. The lungs are 
either reduced to useless vestiges or they are quite absent. This 
occurs in aquatic and terrestrial, American and European forms, 
and it is noteworthy that the reduction of the lungs does not 
apply to all the species of the various genera, nor is it restricted 
to one sub-family. 

The following list is due to the researches of H. H. Wilder, ^ 
L. Camerano,® E. Lonnberg,* and G. S. Hopkins ® : — All the 
Desinognathinae and Plethodontinae ; Amblystomatinae, Amhhj- 
9.toma opacuvi; Salamandrinae, Salamandrina persjwiilatff. In 
Triton and other Salamandrinae the length of the lungs varies ; 
in some they extend more, in others less, than half way down the 
distance between head and pelvis. Hopkins remarks : “ Two 
questions are naturally suggested by this apparently aberrant 
condition of the respiratory organs. First, what structures or 
organs have taken on the function of the lungs and branchiae ; 
and secondly, is there any modification in the form or structure 
of the heart which in any way may be correlated with the above- 
mentioned peculiarities of the luugless forms?” Wilder con- 
cluded that respiration was pi'obably carried on by the skin, and 
perhaps, to some extent, by the mucosa of the intestine. Cainerano 
thinks that, at least in the European forms, respiration is effected 
by the bucco-pharyngeal cavity, and that the skin affords no 
efficient aid. The left auricle in the luugless forms is much 

* Orr, Qxiart. J. Micr. 6'ct. xxix. 1889, j*. 316. 

“ Lungenlose Salaraandriden,” AtuU. Anz. 1894, ]>. 676 ; 1896, p. 182. 

* ‘‘Nuove ricerche anatomo-fisiologiche intoruo ai Salamaudridi norniahueuto 
apneumoDi.” Torino, 1894. 

* ZooL Anz. 1898, p. 33 ; 1899, p. 545. 


® Amer. Natural, xxx. 1886, p. S29. 
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smaller in comparison than the right, and there is no pulmonary 
vein The auricular septum has a large a)>erture, the coiniimni- 
cation between the auricles being larger than even in Xceturus 
(which breathes essentially by gills). The sinus venosus, instead 
of opening into the right auricle only, opens move freely into 
the left than into the right, and the latter communicates more 
directly with the ventricle than the left, instead of about equally. 
In short, the heart of these creatures appears almost bilocular, 


instead of being trilocular. at least functionally. 

The lungs of the Urodela are always simple, extremely thin- 
walled bags. They are highly developed in the Anura, the walls 
being modified into numerous air-cells, whereby the respiratory 
surface is considerably inci^eased. The lungs are filled with air 
by the pumping motion of the throat while the mouth is closed, 
the nostrils being provided with muscular valves. A muscular 
apparatus assists the filling of the lungs in the Anura.^ 

Most, if not all, Anura and some Urodela have a voice pro- 
duced by the larynx, which, especially in the Anura, is provided 
with a complicated cartilaginous and muscular apparatus and 
with vocal cords. The voice 
of the Urodela is at the best 
a feeble squeak. The females 
of the Anxira are either mute 
or they produce a mere grunt, 
but that of many males is 
very loud, and, moreover, in 
many species it is intensified 
by vocal sacs which act as 
resonators. These sacs are 

diverticula of the lining of — luterual view of the moutli of A, 

the mouth-cavity, and bulge An»»o etaUenUt, B, Jiu/o oaiamUa (cf. Fig. 

... , . J P- 269). Ch, Cboane, or inner nasnl opening ; 

out tn© OUt©r SKin und tn© opeuin^ of the Eustacbiiux tube ; S, slit 

muscles, chiefly the mylo- 5®*ding into the vocal sac ; T, tongue ; Vo, 
, . , patches of teeth on tlia vomers. 

hyoid, of the throat. The 

nostrils and the mouth are firmly closed during the croaking. 
“ The sacs are called internal wlien they are covered by the 
unmodified gular integument, however much this may be dis- 
tended external when their membrane projects through slits at 




B 


* For the mechanism of the frog's respiration, see Gaupp, Arch. Ana(. 
p. 239. 
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the sides of the throat, as iu Rana esculenta (Fig. 52, p. 269), 
or when the skin is thinned and converted into a bladder-like 
pouch, as in Hyla urhoi-eK." * These sacs exhibit many modifiwi- 
tions. They may be unpaired and median, and open by two slits 
into the mouth, on either side below the tongue ; in Bvfo one of 
the slits or openings, either the right or tlie left, is obliterated. 
They may be paired and symmetrical, and open one on each 
side of the head, below and near the posterior angle of the jaws. 
These modifications differ in closely allied species. Tliey reach 
tlieir greatest complication in Rhinoderma and in some of the 
Cystignathidae by extending far back beneath the skin into the 
wide lymphatic spaces. In Rh iuoderina they are put to the 
uni<iue use of nui-series for the young (see p. 228). LcptodactyUm 
fyphonius has a very distinct pair of outer vocal sacs and a 
well-marked unpaired sac which extends into the belly and com- 
municates with each outer sac. Sevei*al species of Paludicola, 
P-fi(Scoma£ulata and P. siyuifero, have a similar arrangement, 
in addition to an unpaired gular siic which can be inflated 
independently of the rest (see Fig. 45, p. 220). 


Urino-Genital Organs 


The kidneys and the male generative glands are still inti- 
mately connected with each other. The general plan is as 
follows : — 


The kidneys consist of a large number of glomeruli, productnl 
by the coiled segmental tubes, each of w’hich is composed of a 
nephrostome or tunnel opening into tlie body-cavity, a Mal- 
pighian body and an efferent canal. The latter combine to form 
the segmental duct which opens into the cloaca. The testes, 
composed of a large number of sperm-producing glands, are 
drained by transverse canals which combine into a longitudinal 
canal, and this again sends off numerous efferent canals which 
open into the efferent winals of the kidney, so that the segmental 

duct (Leydig s duct of many authors) convey.s both sperma and 
urine. 

In the female the network of transverse and longitudinal 
csuials, which originally connect the generative glands with the 
kidney s efferent canals, is reduced in so far as the connection is 


* Uttulengc-r, The Tailless tintraeliiuns i-f Euroiir, Jtaij Sv<.' 
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repreaenUUoQ of modiflcatioQS of the orioo^gouital ducts. 
i» 2» Male and female Newt ; 3, a tubule of the kidney ; 4» male Nafia / 5, 
male /iir/b; 0, male Bomlnnaicr; 7i male DUcofflossns ; 8, male Alyies. <t, Artery 
entering^ and producing a coil in, the Malpighian body, if ; Jl, Bidder's organ ; 

efferent RegmentAl canal ; F»B, fat*b(^y ; gl^ glomerulus ; kidney ; Le.Cy 
ioa^tndinal coUectlng canal ; if, MalpIghUo body ; ild, Miiileriau duct ; X, 
nephrosiomo ; 0, ovary ; Ov, oviduct ; a.cf, segmental duct ; T, testis ; t/r, ureter ; 
I •«, vaa deferens ; veslcula eeminalls. 
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interrupted and the vestiges of the transverse canals are no longer 
functional. The eggs fall into the body-cavity and are caught 
\ip by the ostium or inner abdominal opening of a special duct, 
the oviduct (Mtillerian duct of many authors). Vestiges, more or 
less complete, of these oviducts persist in the males of mo.st 
Amphibia. 

This general scheme presents some inodificiitions in the 
various groups of Amphibia. 

The Apoda retain the most primitive conditions. The kidneys 
are still long and narrow, and the glomeruli are, at least in the 
anterior part of the organ, still strictly segmental, agreeing in 
number and position, each with a vertebral segment ; later, the 
number of the glomeruli is greatly increased, and the former 
agreement becomes quite disturbed. The generative glands still 
retain their segmental arrangement, but they are restricted to 
a much shorter region than the kidneys. In the male Apoda a 
considerable portion of the cloaca can be everted by special 
muscles, and acts as an intromittent organ. Botlj sexes possess 
a ventral urinary bladder. 

In the Urodela both kidneys and testes are much concentrated, 
the testes especially have lost all outward appearance of seg- 
mentation, and their efferent canals, connecting them with the 
longitudinal collecting ainal, are much reduced in numbers. The 
greater portion of the kidneys, at least their anterior half, has 
all the appearance of a degenerating organ and is on the way to 
losing its urinary function, although it still po.ssesses Malpighian 
bodies and complete ducts : the main function of the latter is 
now the conveyance of the sperma. In the Perennibranchiatu, 
and in some others, e.g. SjJelerpes variegatns, the longitudinal 
collecting canal, between testis and kidney, is sometimes sup- 
pressed, a very simple, but pseudo-primitive arrangement. A 
urinary bladder is present. The cloaca is not evereibk*. 

In most Anura, e.g. Rana and Jiufo (Fig. 7 ; 4, 5), the same 
scheme is adhered to. The efferent canals of the testis form a 
network, with a longitudinal canal, and open into the efferent 
(finals of the kidney, in the substance of which they are more or 
less deeply imbedded. The ducts which lead out of the kidney 
to compose Leydig’s duct, are frequently dilated, or the latter 
duct is much elongated, convoluted or varicated, and this whole 
portion is enclosed in a sheath of connective tissue, giving an 
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jtppeai-ance as if the single duct itself were dilated in the greater 
part of its length ; hence the occasional name of vesicula seminalis. 
Such means of storing the spernia enable the latter to be ejected 
suddenly in great quantities. 

In Bomhi}wtn)' (6) some of the most anterior seminal canals ilo 
not perforate the kidney, but run over it superficially and open 
directly into a branch of Leydig’s duct. This branch, no doubt 
equivalent to a number of .segmental canals which have lost 
their uriniferous function, is curved roimd the upper end of the 
permanent kidney, while its forward continuation, ending blindly, 
is the remnant of its former headward extension. Tlii.s an-ange- 
ment of Bomhinator is carried further in Discoglossns (7). The 
testis conveys its sperma through a wide duct directly into Leydig’s 
canal, without interfenug with the kidney, and all the testicular 
efferent network is lost. The anterior end of Leydig’s d\ict 
still extends headwards ; its middle portion acts solely as a vas 
deferens, while the lower portion still behaves like a typical 
segmental duct, conveying both sperma and urine. Lastly, in 
Alyte$ (8) the functional division of the old segmental duct has been 
carried to an extreme. The kidney is drained by one canal only, 
now a true ureter, and this is of course produced by a consolida- 
tion of the multiple exclusively uriniferous canals of the lower 
half of the kidney. The whole of the segmental duct is now 
in the service of the testis, and near its junction with the ui^eter 
it forms a large diverticulum or true vesicula seminalis. 

Remnants of oviducts, or Miillerian ducts, are common in the 
male Anura : they are best developed in JSufo, raucb reduced, 
and individually absent, in 2tnna. In Bomhhiatm' each duct is 
restricted to its upper or abdominal portion, and is attached ro 
the vestigial headward extension of Leydig’s duct. Lastly in 7>/.s- 
voglosstiB and in Alytes all traces of oviducts seem to have vanished, 
at least in the adult males. 

It is interesting to note that in the arrangement of the urino- 
genital ducts the Biscoglussidae are the most advanced of all 
.Vmphibia, instead of showing the most primitive conditions. 
This is rather unexpected, but is paralleled by the epichordal 
type of the vertebral column. 

'Fhe oviducts of the Apoda and Urodela remain more or less 
straight ; in the viviparous species they form uterus-like ililata- 
tions. In the Anura they become greatly elongated during tho 
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breeding season and form many convolutions. As a rule each 
oviduct opens separately into the cloaca, but in Hyla they have 
one unpaired opening, while in Bufo and Alytes the lower parts 
of both oviducts are themselves confluent. 

All Amphibia possess Fat-bodies. They consist of richly 
vascularised lymphatic tissue, the meshes of which are filled with 
lymph-cells, globules of fat and oil. In the Apoda these bodies 
lie laterally to the generative glands, and along the posterior half 
of the kidneya In the Urodela they accompany the anterior 
half of the kidney. In the Anura they are lobate, and are 
placed upon the anterior end of the testes or ovaries. Their 
exact function is still doubtful, but it is intimately connected 
with that of the generative glands. The old notion, that 
they are simply stores of fat for the nourishment of the animal 
during hibernation, is quite untenable. The fat-budies do not 
decrease during this period, on the contrary they attain their fullest 
size in the spring at the time of the rapidly awaking activity of 
the reproductive organs, and they enable considerable quantities 
of sperma and of eggs to be produced and ripened without detri- 
ment to, or utter exhaustion of, the animals, which often spawn 
before they have had time or opportunity to feed. After the 
spawning season the fat-bodies have dwindled down to incon- 
spicuous dimensions. 

Lastly, there is in some Anura, hitherto observed in Bufo only, 
a mysterious organ, intercalated between the fat-body and the 
testis or ovary. This is “ Bidder’s organ ” and it seems to be a 
rudimentary ovary, or rather that upper, anterior portion of the 
wliole organ which undergoes retrogressive metamorphosis. It 
disappears in old female toads, but in the males it sometimes 
assumes a size equal to, or surpassing that of the testes. The 
males are in this respect hermaphrodite, and cases are known in 
which parts of the generative glands have developed testes and 
e^-bearing ovaries. 

The spermatozoa of the Apoda and Urodela have an undulat- 
ing membrane along the tail, while the head-end is either pointed 
or truncated. Those of Speler^es fuscus and of Ichthyophii 
glutinosa measure about O’? mm. in total length, those of the 
other Urodela being much smaller. A peculiarity of the Urodela is 
that their spermatozoa are massed together in or upon spermato- 
phores, an arrangement which undoubtedly facilitates the internal 
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tiicundatioii of tlie female without actual copulation. The feintile 
takes up sucli a deposited spermatophore with the cloacal lips, 
squeezes the sperma out of tlie capsule which remains behind, and 
C'itlier conveys tlie former into a special receptaculum seminis, 
c.(j. in Salnnwndm aim and in Triton, or the spermatozoa wriggle 
their way, thanks to the undulating tail, directly up the oviducts 
to the ova. 



FlO, 8.— A 1.’eII«shn]»vil 
sperroatophore nf 
Triton ul}>€strU. x 8 , 

(Aft«r Zeller.) ^ 


The spermatophores are composed of a colourless, soft, gela- 
tinous mass, which is probably produced by the cloacal gland. 
The .shell of jelly is in fact a cast of the cloacail 
cavity, reproducing all its ridges, furrows and 
folds, while a toad -stool -shaped papilla of 
the cloaca makes the inside lumen of the cast, 

("■.y. in Triton. Those of ScUatnandra maculosa 
are much simpler, consisting, in confomity 
with the absence of a cloacal papilla, merely of 
a cone with a globular mass of sperma on the 
top. Those of Amhlystoma are .similar. 

The spermatozoa of the Anura show con- 
siderable differences in the various genera, of 
which, however, only the European forms’ have been properly 
examined. The “ head ” is wound like a corkscrew in mscoglossx.s, 
THobates, and Telodytes ; spindle-shaped, more or less cur%'ed in 
temporaria and K. agilis, Hyla, Bi^fo and Bombiruilor, in 
the latter with an irregular membrane on one side ; cylindrical 
in escuUnta and R arvcdxs. The tail is mostly long and 
filiform, but in Bufo vulgaris and Discoglossus it is provided witli 
HU undulating membrane. Their size is generally very small 
only about 01 mm., excepting those o^ Biscoglossvs which reach 
the astonishing length of 3 mm. These differences in shape, 
especially that of the head, explain why sj^ecies of the saiL 

genu.s, e.g. Rnna temporaria and R. arvalis, cannot fertilise each 
Other, 


The differ much in size, colour, and numbers. They 

are lioloblastic, with unequal cleavage, but those species which 
poasess an unusual amount of food-yolk, for instance Rhacophomis 
tlilegeh and the Apoda, approach the meroblastic type of se«mien- 
totion. As a rule, the greater the amount of yolk, tlie smaller 
the number of eggs produced. But the number which is laid 

• Z^iiKhr. Kiu. Zool. xlijt. 1889, i>. 588. 
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(luriug one season is not only difficidt to calculate, but it varies 
individually, old females laying more than young specimens, 
^loreover, some kinds, c.q. the Discoglossidae, spawn several times 
in one year. Alytes, Rliiiuydenna, Hyludes, Jthacophurus, PipUy 
iu fact tho.se kinds which are remarkable for special nursing 
habits, lay only a few dozen eggs at a time. Uyhi arho^'ea pro- 
duces up to 1000, Raiw temporaria about 3000, Bufo ruigaris 
averages 5000, Bufo viridis and Rana eS(.uUufa up to 10,000 
an<l more. T. H. Morgan* has observed a Bufo fetUigi'iwsus 
wl)ich laid 28,000 e^^ within ten hours' The number of eggs 
produced by the Apoda and Urodelu is comparatively moderate, in 
the average a few dozen, Amh/ystoma alone laying about 1000. 

The eggs possess; a gelatinous mantle of variable thickness and 
consistency. In Amphiuma they are strung together like the 
beads of a ro.sary, and tlie enveloiKj hardens into a kind of shell. 
jMauy Newts and some Anura histen their eggs singly on tt» 
]>lant.s and other objects in tlie water, with (»r without threads of 
stilfoning mucus. In many Anura, r.</. Bufonidae, they pass out 
as closely-set strings of beads, one string out of eiich oviduct : in 
othev.s, r.g. llanidae, they are disconnected, and form large, lum)>y 
masses, especially when the gelatinous mantle swells ui> in the 
water. The use of this mantle seems to be chiefly the protection 
of the growing embryo, which in many species, wlien hatched out 
ot the egg proper, drops into and I'emains for some time in the 
sottened jelly. Vo.ssibly the latter affords some nutriment to the 
early larva. 

Concerning the mode of fecundation it is to be remarked 
that copulation proper takes place only in the Apoda. For the 
Urodela Boulenger* has given the following summary. In no 
case does actual copulation take place. The male deposits the 
spermatophores which it is the office of the female to secure : — 

I. Nil iiiiiplexufi, but a lengthy court.nliip in the water; the male is luoiv 
brilliautly colouii-d than the female, and ornamented with dursal and 
caudal cresUs or other appendage.^ : Triton, cf. also systematic ])art. 

II. Amplexus takes place ; there are no marked sexual diflei-enci*« in colour 
and no omameutal dermal appeiidagi*.'^. 

A. Amplexi^ of short duration, partly on land, but deposition of tlie 
»I>erma in tlie water. No accessory sexiurl characters : Tori'estrial 
Salamanders, namely Salaviandra, Chioglntso, Sakninnidi-iii'i. Sjtrl- 
t-rpe* breeds in damp caves without u-alei. 

j4mer. Natural, xxv. 1891, p. 75D. 
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B. Ani])Icxus of lengthy duration and in the water. 

The male, distinguished hy a greater developiueut of the foie- 
liiiilis, which arc amiwl with temporary vxci-esceiices, clasi>J= the 
temalc in the axillary region with the fore-liinUs : Triton traltli. 
b. The male, distiiigiiishwl hy a greater development of the liiiid- 
llruls and a prehensile tail, clasps tlic female in tlie luinl»ai' and 
l audal regions : The ii«proc^nj»-groui» of newts : Triton 
T. rnsrmiii, .and T. ntmitaMti^. 

The iint of feeundalioii of most of the other kinds of Urodela, 
notiibly Ci'yptiihritnvhus, Amphinmu, Protctof. has not yet been 
observed. 

Embracing of the two sexes is the niiiversiil rule with the 
Anunt, the male creeping on to the back of the female and 
clasping her firmly with the arms and hands either in the 
inguinal region, liigher up, or under the armpits. See the 
numerous statements in the systematic part. This often ex- 
tremely forcible, pressing embrace '^eeius to be uecessiuy, altliough 
the females can deposit the eggs without the help of the male, 
but in such cases the expulsion takes place at iiTegular intervals 
instead of at one time. When the eggs appear at last, and this 
happens in many si>ecies many hours, or even some days, after 
the beginning of tlie einbi-ace, the male voids the contents of 
its seminal vesicles over them. Fertilisation is consequently 
external, with the possible exception of Pi})a, ry.r. p. 152, 

Deposition of the eggs and nursing habits. — The majority 
of the Amphibia are oviparous, but some Apoda and Urodela 
are viviparous. It is unnecessary to call the latter condition 
ovo-viviparous, since this is really a distinction without u 
dift'erence. 

Viviparous forms : — amongst Urodela ; Salaviandra maculosu, 
the young burat the egg-membrane in the act of being born, and 
are provided with long gills ; 6.'. atm, the young undergo their 
whole development and metainoiphosis within the uterus (see 
p. 119); Spelerpca fusetii, the young are likewise born in tlie 
perfect condition : amongst Apoda : Typhlonectes covipressicaudu 
and Perniophis thonurms. 

The oviparous Apoda, at least Ichthyophis and Hypogeophis, 
and a few of the Urodela, as Desmognatlius and AinphiMnia, take 
caix} of their eggs by coiling themselves around them in a hole 
underground. 

Nursing habits are verj* common amongst the Anum. 
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Boulenger ^ has summarised the various conditions concerning the 
deposition and care that is taken of the eggs, in the following 
list^^ which more recent discoveries have been interpolated. 

Tlie ovxim in small, and the larva leaves it iu a comparatively early 
embryonic condition. 

A. The eggs are laid in the water : — 

It. Without further care or prej>arations : probably tlie majority 
of Anura ; all Euiopean forms, except Ahjtes, 
b. The eggs are laid in a specially walled-in )iart of the ]ioiid : 
Hyla faher. 

B. Tlie eggs are deposited out of the water : — 

a. In holes, or under grass, near the banks of pools. The larvae 
are lit)erdted and M'a^lied into the water by the next heavy 
i*ain : Lepiodactyln$ oceUatuSy L. mystacinnsy Pal tuJi cola yraciliSy 
Pseudophiryne australu and P. bibroni, 

b. On leaves above the water, the larvae dropping down when 
leaving the egg : Chiromantis ru/eseenffy Phy Homed um ilierinyiy 
Ph, hypochondrialift, 

II. The yolk is very large and the young undeigoes the whole or i>art of 
the metamoiphosis within the egg ; at any rate the larva does not 
assume an independent existence until after the loss of the gills. 

A. The eggs are deposited in damp situations, or on leaves. Tlie 
young escape as : — 

a. Tadpoles : Arthroleptiff seychelUnstBy Hh<ico 2 ihorus schleyeliy Rb. 
maculalns. 

K Perfect, air-breathing fixigs : Rana opieihodony Hylo(hf< mar- 
iinicensisy Hyla nehnloea^ 

B. Tlie eggs are carried by a parent. 

a. By the male : — 

a. Round the legs ; the young leaves the egg in the tadpole 
stage : Alyte^ 

p. In the enlarged vocal >acs ; the young leave in the ]>erfect 
state : Rhinoderma. 

b. By the female : — 

a. Attached to the belly : Rhacophorus I'eticnlat Uft, 
p. Attached to the back; the young complete their metamor- 
phosis within the : Pipa. 

y. In a dorsal pouch which the young leave as tadpoles : Koto- 
trema jnarsvptaium ;—ot in the perfect state : Kototre^mt 
teetudineuiriy N. comutnviy AT, ovt/erumy K. Jissi 2 )esy and Uylu 
yoeldii. 

The development and metamorphosis of many species have 
been described in the systematic part. The following is a short 
general account of some of the more important features. Meta- 
morphosis in the Apoda and Urodela is restricted chiefly to the 
reduction of the gills, the closing of the clefts, and the loss of the 

‘ -4>in. Xai. Hist. (5), xvii. 1080, p. 468. 
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gill-chamber and the finny margins of the tail ; but the change 
from the tadpole to the final Anurous animal implies an almost 
entire reorganisation. 

In the earliest condition the embryo consists of a large l»ead 
and body, while the tail is still absent. Behind the beginnings 
of the future mouth appears a transverse crescentic fold, with the 
convexity looking backwards, which develops into the paired or 
unpaired adhesive a2>paratus. This consists of large complex 
glands, developed in the Malpighian layer, originally covered by 
the cutieula, which soon disappears, whereupon the sticky secre- 
tion enables the larva to attach itself to the gelatinous mantle of 
the egg, later on to weeds or other objects in the water. Tlie 
name of suckers, often applied to this apparatus, conveys a wrong 



Pia. 9. Four sUgM of th«> development of the adhesive apparatus (^4 ) of rulgtoHs 
M, Mouth ; Sj}.T. spirwiOar tube. lu 3 the gills are almost completely hidden l>y 
the unit^ nght .-uid left opercular folda. The fiinall outlined figures indicate the 
shape and natural eUe of the Udpoles. (After Thiele.) 


idea, there being neither muscles nor any suctorial function. The 
shape of this organ undergoes many changes during the early 
Ufe of the individual, and differs much in the various genera, 
affording thereby diagnostic cha racters.^ At first a crescent, it 
divides mto a right and a left oval or disc, which either remain 
asunder a^ behind the mouth {Raim, Bufo), or they move for- 
wards to the corners of the mouth {Hyla) or further back, and 
unite again more or less completely, as m ~ Discdglossus and 

It i s mostly of short duration, and disappears by 
the time that the Imwa, Ig^the prop er development of the giUs 
and the Uul and the functional mouth, changes into tlie tadpole. 

u in a few species these discs transform themselves into an 
a a orate ventral disc. Such an organ persists throughout the 
^ea r part of the tadpole-stage in certain Oriental species of 
dna, all of which, when adult, possess fully webbed toes and 

‘ J. Thiele, ZeiUdir. tout. ZooL xlvi. 1888, p. 67. 
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Strongly dilated discs on the fingers and toes, e.g. Baiui white- 
headi, It. luitatrix, and B. caviti/mpanum of Borneo, B. jerboa of 
Java (tliis larva was originally described and figured as that of 
Bhacophorus reinwardti), and B. afghana of the Himalayan system. 
These tadpoles, at least those of B. Jerboa, are further remai’kable 
for having the “ spiracular ” opening very far back on the left 
side, nearer to the base of the tail than to the snout, so as to be 
well out of the way when the creature has attached itself by the 
adhesive disc. 

The mouth of the tadpoles of Auura is furnished with horny 
armaments, substitutes for teeth. Their development and that 
of the mouth in general has been well described by Gutzeit.* In 
the young larvae of Bana tewporaria, one or two days after 
hatcliing, a shallow groove appears above the conspicuous pair of 

adhesive organs. The groove 
becomes rhombic in outline, 
and when the mouth has 
been formed in its centre, 
the jaws appear in the 
median corners of the 
rhombus. The epidermis 
then rises like a circular 
wall around the jaws, and 

r..,. iu. -I, rroni Tiew oi tne mouth ol a tad- HividPK intn an nnnPr n.nd 
pole or Rtina Umporariu, showing the trans- into au Upper aUQ 

verae mw.s of tiny horny teeth ; 2, three lower lip ; furrOWS appear 
uStl? on them, and between 

these various papillae and 
comb-like transverse plates of teeth. The papillae are pos- 
sibly tactile organs, but although nerves enter them, nerve- 
endings of a sensory nature have not yet been discovered. 
On the fourth day the jaws become black, by the tenth day 
horny teeth have appeared upon all the plates of the mouth- 
armatui*e, and on the seventeenth day the mouth-apparatus has 
rtjached the configuration typical of the tadpole, which is now 
about 14 mm. long. The number of horny teeth in B. temporai'ia 
amounts to about 040. These teeth are not cuticular products, 
but cornified cells : they are very small, and consist each of one 
horny cell, which is shaped like a nightcap, the apex of which is 
ciirved back and .serrated. The little teeth ai’e shed continu- 

* Zeiltchr. Z„ol. xHx. 1880, p. 43. 
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oiisly, the renewal taking place by successive cells growing into 
the bases of the older series. The shape and size differ innch in 
the various geneni and species. The comb-like plates, composed of 
those teeth which surround the lips, .seem to be used chiefly for 
the fixing or Jiooking of the food, while those which compose 
the horny beak pro|)er, the armature of the jaws, are used like 
the radulae of snails. Tliese beaks are likewise composed of a 
great number of individual teeth, closely packed together in 
several rows, but the teeth themselves are simple and not serrated. 

In Hyl(( arhoreti there ai*e in all aboiit 560 teeth. The 
development of the mouth does not begin before the eleventh day ; 
the homy teeth break through, and the jaws get black edges, on 
the eighteenth. In FcUibates fuscns the number of horny teeth 
is iucnjased to about 1100. In Bnrhorocoetes tueniatus the liorny 
teeth form scries of five bells, wind) fit into each other like the 
joints of a rattlesnake’s tail. 

One of the most extnmi-dinary kinds of tadpoles is that of 
Mei/nlu^hrys 'monta'iia} Mr. Annaudale (Skeat Expedition) found 
it at Bukit Besar, Malay Peninsula, from 2000 to ;.>000 feet 
above the level of the sea. The tadpoles (Kig. 11) were found 
ill the beginning of the month of l^fay 1899 in .'*iuidy streams 
and ill pools of rain-water: they floated in a vertical position, 
tlie peculiar membninous funuel-sliai^ed expansion of t)ie lips 
acting as surface-floats. The inside of the funnel is beset with 
radiating aeries of little horny teeth, and the whole apparatus 
is possibly used for sciupiiig the imder-surfacc of the leaves 
of water-plants in search of food. Total lenytli of the tadpoles 
1 inch.- 

Tlie gills, the formation of the operculum, and the modifica- 
tions of the branchial arterial arches have l»een described fully 
on p. 43 : those of tlie hyo-braiiohial skeleton on p. 31. Fusion 
of the oijei-cnlar fold with the skin of the neck, across the 
bi'anchial region, causes the bend to become confluent with the 
trunk (cf. l''ig. 9, 3, p. oT). ’Iho body becomes oval, more or less 
globular, and the alimentary canal is greatly elongated and stowed 
away in the shape of a neat, very regular spiral, shining through 

^ M. Weber, Ann. Jnni. Solan. Suitenzory, Sujii*!. ii. 1S98, ji, 
i» Vo “ tke Tadpoles of Euroiman Batracliians," sec BouloiiKer, 
I. X.S. 1801 I»l>. 693.827, pis. xlv.-xlvii. ; also Bcdriagn, “Tableaux ayiioptuiui-s 
l«iir servjr h la d^tenninatioii des larves dea Batraciciis UrodiMus,” C. S. Js.i. 
rrnne. Set. n. 1891. pp. M0.646. 
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ihe ventral wall of the body; the anus opens jit the end of a 
somewhat protruding tube, eitlier in the median line, just in front 
of the ventral fin (Discoglossidae, Pelohates, Bnfo), or it assumes 
an asymmetrical position by turning to the right side {Hyla, 
Jiana). 

Although both pairs of limbs begin to bud simultaneously, or 



Kio. 11.— Tadpoles of M^/alnphryn montana from Bukit Besar, Malay Peninsula, x 8. 

the fore-limbs even earlier, the hind-limbs are hunued on, and 
appear first, long before the fore-limbs. The latter lie ready 
beneath the skin of the gill-chamber, and the right always breaks 
througli the skin, while the left does the same in the Medio- 
gyrinidae, wliile in the LaevogjTinidae it is generally pushed 
through the left-sided spiracular opening, immediately behind 
the outer gills. According to Barfurth the right limb appears, 
in about 80 per cent, of Bana esculenta, from two to eight hours 
before the left. 
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Meaiiwliile the lungs are Ijeing developed, and the tadpole 
occasionally rises to the surface to breathe air. The gills, whicli, 
as lias been explained elsewhere, are less ancestral than they are 
larval organs, degenerate, and all the organs are modified for the 
coming teixestrial life. The fins of the tail are absorbed, the 
homy aimature of the mouth and lips is shed in pieces and makes 
room for the true teeth, the eyes receive lids, and the whole 
cranium, especially the apparatus of the jaws, undergoes the final 
modifications — widening and lengthening of the mouth, arresting 
of the mento-Meckelian cartilages, elongation of the Meckelian 
cartilages or lower jaw proper, shifting backwards of the sus- 
peiisorium, and lengthening of its orbital process to form the 
pterygo-palatine bridge. 

The tadpole ceases to feed, the whole intestinal canal is voided 
of its contents, and by “ histolysis ” is thoroughly rebuilt, becoming 
wider and shrinking to about one-sixth of its original length, 
— undoing thereby the spiral — preparatory for the coarser food, 
which consists of insects, worms, and other strictly animal, living 
matter. Hitherto the tadpoles have lived on “ mud,” confeiwaB, 
Diatoms, rotting vegetable and animal matter. The anal tube 
collapses, becomes ultimately absorbed, and a new vent is formed 
at ami below the root of the tail. 

Barfurth ’ has made interesting observations and experiments 
with regard to the absorption of the tail and other organs which 
disappear during the metarooi'phosis. This is retarded by 
low temperature ; it is accelerated by rest and freedom from 
mechanical disturbances, as, for instance, concussion of the water. 
Hunger shortens or hurries on the last stages of metamorphosis, 
the absorption of the tail taking place in four instead of five days. 
Amputation of the tail has no retarding influence ; it is followed 
at once by regeneration, although the tadpole may be on the 
verge of reducing the tail Whilst hungering the whole organism 
draws upon its available store of material, naturally fii-st upon 
those parts wlueh sooner or later are to become superfluous. 
This applies eminently to the tail, which repi'esents a consider- 
able amount of " edible ” matter, and also to that portion of the 
skin which still covers the fore-limbs. The elements of the 
cutis are resorbed, thereby thinning the skin ; and consequently 
the limbs break through earlier in fasting than in well-fed 

^ Areh. inikr. Anat. sxix. 1887» jn 
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specimens. Natui-e herself seems to apply hunger as an acceler- 
ator. Mile, von Chauvin found that the larvae of Urodela 
normally fast dux’ing the transformation, and according to Barfurth 
the larvae of Raiw. temporaria eat less after their hind-limbs' 
are fully developed. This is, however, also preparatory for the 
reorganisation of the gut, which has to be more or less empty 
during the shortening process. 

The loss of the teil is not due to a sudden dropping off of this 
organ — a crude but by no means uncommon belief — but is 
brought about by a very gradual process of resorbtion. When 
the fore-limbs begin to break through the akin, the tip of the 
tail shrinks and becomes black, owing to an increase, or rather 
concentration, of the pigment cells. The reduction proceeds from 
the tip forwards until on about the fifth day there remains only 
a short, conical, black stump. From the beginning of this process 
of reduction the tail is scarcely used for locomotion, tlie tadpole 
rowing with its legs, or it crawls and liops about, although the 
tail may still be 20 mm. long. The cells of the epidermis atrophy, 
shrink, and peel off, while those of the cutis, blood-vessels, nerves, 
muscles, and chorda dorsalis become disintegrated, often under- 
going fatty degeneration. The leucocytes eat up the ddbris and 
other dissolved tissue, and carry it away through the lymphatic 
vessels, to be used as new building material in the rest of the 
animal. 

Barfurth asks very properly. Why do these tissues degenerate 
and die ? Because the vasomotor nerve-fibres cease to regulate 
the circulation. And why does this trophic influence of the 
central nervous system stop ? Because the function of the tail 
becomes superfluous through the appearance of the fore-limbs. 
The tail is doomed, and degenerates like any other organ without 
a function. The whole process is, of course, a recapitulation of 
ancestral, phylogenetic evolution. 



CHAPTER III 


NEOTENY REGENERATION TEMPERATURE GEOGRAPHICAL 

DISTRIBUTION 


Neoteuy* — It has loug been known that t)ic larvae of the Spotted 
Salamander occasionally attain the size of 80 mni. or about d 
inches, whilst the majority undergo metamorphosis wlien tiiey 
are only 40 mm. long. Again, larvae of 2’riton have been found, 
in the months of April and May, 80 to 90 nim. long, still with 
functional gills, but with the sexual organs fully developed. .De 
Filippi* found in one locality in Lombardy, besides a few nuiiiiiil 
fully metamorphosed specimens of only 30 mm. in length, more 
than forty specimens, which, although they had attained full 
size, about 55 mm., aud were sexually mature, still retained their 
gills. According to him such gill-breathing, otherwise inat\iiv 
specimens, occur constantly in a small lake in the Val Kormuzzo, 
on the Italian slope of the Alps, in the province of Ossola. Liiler 
Duradril ’ astonished the world by his account of the nietniimr- 
phosis of the Mexican gill-breathing Axolotl into an entirely 
lung-breathing and terrestrial creature, hitherto called Avxhhj- 
sto-ma, and supposed to be not only a different species, but to 
belong to a different family from the Axolotl, which was known 
as Siredon axolotl s. pisci/orme, and naturally classed with the 
Verennibi'anchiatii. 

This discovei-y led to a series of observations and expeiiiiieuts, 
chiefly conducted by Marie von Chauvin, instigated thereto l)y 
Koelliker and by Comerano.® It was then found that many, 
if not most of the European Amphibia, both Urodela and Anura, 

’ Arch, per saol. eperVanat. eornp., Genova, 1891, |>. 200. 

* Ann. act. not. (6), vii. 1870. 

• ifem. Aec. Torino, xxxv. 1888, and AUi Aee. Torino, xyii. 1883, p. 84. S*o 
also Wolteredorff, Zool. GarUn, 1898, p. 327. 
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occiisioually postpone their metamorphosis, and also that such 
Urodela sometimes become adult for all practical purposes, but 
retain tlieir gills. 

This retardation, the retention of larval characters beyond the 
normal period, was called Neotenie b y Kollmann ' (veo?, young ; 
T€Lvot, extend, stretch). He distinguished further between : — 1. 
Partial Neoteny, namely, simple retardation of the metamor- 
phosis beyond the nonual period, for instance, the wintering of 
tadpoles of Pelohatts fuscus, Bomhinator pachypus, Pelodytes 
punctatns, Alytes ohstetricam, Hyla arhorea, Rana esculenta, R. 
teniporaria, Biifo vulgaris, bxiA B. viridis-. II. Total Neoteny, 
where the animal retains its gills, but becomes sexually mature ; 
hitherto observed in Urodela only, e.g. Triton vulgaris, T. alpes- 
tris, T. cristatus, T. hoscai, T waltli and Amhly stoma. Inter- 
mediate stages between these two categories are not imcommon. 

A satisfactory explanation of , the meaning of i^oten y is beset 
with difficulties. Some authorities look upon the phenomenon 
simply as the result of adaptation to the surroundings, which 
make it advantageous for the creature to retain its larval features. 
Others think that the surroundings somehow or other retard or 
prevent the assumption of the adult characters. Undoubtedly 
there are many cases in which larvae have been reared in water- 
Iioles with steep walls, so that they could not change from aquatic 
to terrestrial life, and it stands to reason that abnormally forced 
and prolonged use of the gills and of the tail may stimulate these 
organs into further growth at the expense of the limbs and 
other organs which are intended for terrestrial life. But not 
unfrequently typical neotenie and overgrown specimens occur side 
by side with others which have completed their metamorphosis, 
and the same is true of larvae of newts which were reared, for 
experimental purposes, under exactly the same conditions — for 
instance, in a high-walled glass vessel. 

Weismanu tried to explain neoteny as cases of reversion to 
atavistic ancestral conditions, but this idea is based upon an 
assumption which is probably wrong. His idea necessitates 
the supposition that all the Amphibia were originally gill- 
breathing, aquatic, and limbless animals, and that every feature 
seen in a larva must necessarily indicate an ancestr^ phylo- 
genetic stage. It is, on the contrary, much more probable that 

* Vtrh. Oes. Bnsei, vii. 1882, i). 887. 
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the external gills of the Urodela have been developed iu adapta- 
tion to their embryonic and larval, essentially aquatic, life. Con- 
sequently the possession of such gills would be a secondary, and 
nob, strictly speaking, an atavistic feature. Normal loss of these 
gills, exclusively pulmonary respiration, and preponderating 
terrestrial life characterise the final adult Amphibian. These 
cases of neoteny are therefore instances of more or less complete 
retardation, or of the retention, of partially larval conditions. 

The whole problem is, however, by no means simple. Halti- 
mandra atra has become viviparous, and the whole metainoi- 
phosis takes place within the uterus ; in fact, the young have an 
embryonic, but no larval period, if by the latter we understand 
the free swimming and still imperfect stage. Similarly, various 
Anura — for instance, Hylodes viartinicensis — pass rapidly througli 
their metamorphosis, and have suppressed the stage of free 
swimming tadpoles. > On the other hand, in many newts, the 
duration of the larval period is much prolonged, and moreover 
is very subject to individual variation. In the Axolotl this 
larval period is continued until and after sexual maturity is 
reached. The extreme condition would then be represented by 
the Perennibranchiate genera. It may seem reasonable to look 
upon these as the youngest members of the Urodela, and the loss of 
the maxillae in the Sirenidae and Proteidae supports this idea. 
But it 80 happens that the majority of the most neotenic genera 
are more primitive in the composition of the skull and the verte- 
bral column than the typically terrestrial and rapidly meta- 
morphosing genera. Witness the amphicoelous vertebrae, the 
completeness of the pterygoids, the separate nature of the pala- 
tine bones, and the separate splenials, as mentioned in detail in 
the description of their skull. 

We have therefore to conclude, first, that the various Perenni- 
branchiate genera do not form a natural group, but are a 
heterogeneous assembly ; secondly, that they have become Perenni- 
branchiate at a phylogenetically old stage — in fact, that they are 
the oldest, and not the newest, members of the present Urodela. 
At the same time, it woiild be erroneous to suppose that the 
first Urodela were aquatic creatures, provided with a finny tail, 
with small, ill-developed lungs, and with epidermal sense organs^ 
All these features are, on the contrary, directly correlated with 
aquatic life, and are larval acquisitions, not ancestral reminis- 

vOL. vni F 
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cences. It wovild be equally wrong to allude to the absence of 
lungs in many newts as a piscine and therefore ancestral feature. 
The development of the typical |>entadactyloid limb, the con- 
nexion of the pelvic girdle with the vertebral column, the 
development of the lungs, and absolute suppression of internal 
gills point without doubt to terrestrial creatures. \\Tiat then, 
may we ask, were the first Amphibia like ? and how about 
the external gills ? They were undoubtedly akin to the less 
specialised Lepospondylous Stegocephali, in particular the gill-less 
Microsauri, and the various stages may perhaps be reconstructed 
as follows : — 

(1) Terrestrial, with two pairs of pentadactyloid limbs; 
breathing by lungs only ; with a fully developed apparatus of 
five pairs of gill-arches, wliich during the embrj’onic life perhaps 
still carried internal gills; with or without several pairs of gill- 
clefts. Reduction of the dermal armour and of the cutaneous 
scutes had taken place. 

(2) Additional respiratory organs were developed by the 
embryo, in the shape of external gills ; these were at firat re- 
stricted to einbrj’onic life (as in the existing Apoda), but were 
gradually used also during the aquatic life of the larva. These 
external gills, together with the lungs, have superseded the 
internal gills, of which there are now no traces either in Urodelu 
or in Anurn. 

('3rt) Some Urodeles, retaking to aquatic life, retained and 
further enlarged the external gills into more or less permanent 
organs (cf. also >Sire7i, p. 136). 

(36) The majority of Urodela hui-ried through the larval, 
aquatic stage, and some — e.g. Salamandra atra — became abso- 
lutely terrestrial. The possession of unusually long external gills 
by this species and by the Apoda indicate that these organs are 
essentially embryonic, not larval features. 

Regeneration. — Most Amphibia possess the faculty of re- 
generating mutilated or lost limba This takes place the more 
certainly and quickly the younger the animal. The amputation 
necessary to study tliese phenomena need not be experimental. 
Axolotls and other Urodelous larvae frequently maim each other 
fearfully, by biting off the gills or one or more limbs. The gills do 
not even require amputation. If the larvae are kept in stagnant 
water the gills often shrivel up or slough off and grow again. 
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The same applies to the larvae of viviparous species, e.g. Saln- 
mandra atra, which, when cut out of the uterus and put intu 
water, soon cast off their long, tender gills and produce a stronger 
set. In an Axolotl,' two years old, a hand was cut off. After 
four weeks there was a conical stump; after the sixth week tliis 
stump had two points; in the eleventh week three or four 
fingers were discernible, and a week later the complete hand. 
Frequently these creatures reproduce five instead of the normal 
four fingers. But the more proximal the cut, the more liable is 
the new limb to reproduce supernumerary fingers, or even extra 
hands and feet. Complete regeneration of the limb, cut off in the 
middle of the humerus, took place within five months. 

Triton tcuniatys, adult, reproduces cut fingers within five or 
six weeks, and if the hand be cut above the carpus, new finger- 
stumps appear in about one month. Gdtte has observed that an 
adult Proteus did not completely reproduce its whole leg until 
after eighteen months ; and, according to Spallanzani, more than 
one year elapses before the limb, bones, and cartilages of Tnton 
regain their normal strength. 

The Anura are likewise capable of regenerating their limbs, 
the more readily the younger the specimens. For instance, in 
a tadpole of Mana temporaHa, in which the fore -limbs were 
still bidden, the hind-limb, cut at the middle of the tliigli, 
reproduced nineteen days later a knee, followed by a short two- 
toed stump. Ultimately the whole limb became completed. The 
tail of tadpoles regenerates very quickly and completely, even 
if it be cut off shortly before the final metamoiphosis, wlieu the 
tail would in any case be reduced. Metamoi'phosed Aniun liave 
almost entirely lost this faculty, but not absolutely. I niy^rlf 
have kept two specimens of liana tempoi'aria, which, when 
already adult, had each lost a hand at the wrist. First tlieve 
was only the clean-cut stump with a scar, but within a year this 
changed into a four-cornered stump, and two of the protuber- 
ances developed a little fiu’ther, reaching a length of about 4 nnn. 
These specimens lived for four years without further changt'.'^. 

Temperature. — Amphibia, like Fishes and Beptiles, uix*. as 
a rule, classed as cold-blooded animals, in opposition to the warm- 
blooded Birds and Mammals. This distinction is one of degree 
only. Tlie terms poikilothermous and liomothermous (ttoiViXov 

^ Barfurth, Artli. L 1S95, i*. 117. 
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variable ; o/ao<?, equable) are based upon a sounder principle, 
but are likewise liable to exceptions. Those creatures which, 
like Birds and Mammals, possess a specific temperature of their 
own under normal conditions, that of hibernation being excepted, 
are homothermous. Cold - blooded creatures have no specific 
temperature : they more or less assume that of their surroiuid- 
iugs. Frogs and newts, for instance, when living in the water, 
natui-ally assume its temperature, which is, of course, many 
degrees lower in a cold spring than in a shallow pond warmed by 
the sun on a hot summer’s day. The same applies to the 
changes from day to night. Dark-coloured tortoises basking in 
the sun are sometimes so hot that they are disagreeable to 
touch, since they possess but little mechanism for regulating 
their heat. The same individual cools down during a chilly 
night by perhaps 40® C. Anura are, however, very susceptible 
to heat ; most of them die when their temperature rises to about 
40“ C. Under such cx>nditions they die quickly when in the 
water, but in the air their moist skin counteracts the heat, 
lowering it by evaporation ; otherwise it would be impossible for 
a tree-frog to sit in the glaring sun in a temperatme of 120® F. 
Toads and others with drier skins seek the shade, hide under 
stones, or bury themselves in the coolest spots available, and many 
Amphibia and Reptiles aestivate in a torpid condition during the 
dry and hot season. Many of them can endure a sxirprising 
amount of cold, and during hibernation their temperature may 
.sink to freezing-point. This power of endurance does not apply 
to all alike ; tropical species can stand less than those which live 
in temperate and cold regions. In spite of many assertions to 
the contrary, it may safely be stated that none of our European 
frogs, toads, and newts survive being frozen hard. They may 
be cooled down to nearly —1® C., and they may be partially frozen 
into the ice. Circulation of the blood is suspended in such cooled- 
down frogs ; their limbs may become so hard that they break like 
a piece of wood, but the citadel of life, the heart, must not sink 
much below freezing-point, and must itself not be frozen, if the 
animal is to have a chance of recovering. The protoplasm resists 
a long time, and so long as some of it is left unfrozen the rest 
will recover. Hibernating frogs are lost if they are reached by 
yirolongud frost during exceptionally severe winters. Every frog 
will be killed in an artificial pond with a clean concrete bottom. 
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bul if there is sufticient mud, witli decaying vegetable matter, the 
creatui-es sui’vive, simply l)ecau8e they are not absolutely frozen. 
A severe winter not infrequently kills off all the younger 
creatures, while the older and more experienced hide themselves 
more carefully and live to propagate the race. 


Geographical Distribution. 


There is a very ably written chapter on the geographical 
distribution of tlie Amphibia by Bouleuger in the Catalogue of 
Biitraehia Salientiu, pp. 104-118. He came to the important 
conclusion that the geographical distribution of the Amphibia 
agrees in general with that of the freshwater fishes. Giiirther’s 
division into a Northern, Equatorial, and Southern zone is 
modified only in so far as the last tw'o are combined into orre, 
“ Tasmania and Patagonia not differing in any point regarding their 
Frog Fauna from Australia and South America respectively.” 

Boulenger recognises — 


I. The Xorthem zone — (1) Fakeai-ctic, (2> North American, region. 
II. The Kquatorial Southern zone. 

.1. FirmUtcmia division as C'yprinuicl division uf Gvinthcr. 

1. Indian i-egion. 

2. African region. 

}}. Arcifera diviMon = Acypiinoid divkion of Giintlier. 

1. Tropical American region. 

2. Australian i-egion. 


In the chapter on geographical distribution in Bronn’s 
Vogel, Systematischer I'heil, p. 296 (1893), and in my Classifica- 
tion of Vertehraia. (1898), due attention had been paid to the 
Amphibia as well as to the other classes of Vertebra ta. It 

will be seen in the following pages that ray arrangement is well 
applicable to the Amphibia so far as fundamental principles are 
concerned. 

It cannot lie sufbciently emphasised that any attempt to form 
the various faunas of the different classes of animals into one 
scheme must necessarily lie a petitio p^'ineipii. The time- 
honoured six zoo-geographical regions established by Sclater and 
Wallace represent fairly well the main continental divisions : 
North America, South America, Africa, Australia, and the large 
northern continental muss of the Old World, with India as a 
tropical appendix. There is no correlation and no subordination 
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ill this scheme. Huxley’s division (1868) into Notogaea and 
Arctogaea (see p. 74) is of fundamental importance. The next 
improvement was the combination of the Palaearctic and Nearctic 
“ regions ” into one, an advance originally due to Professor Newton, 
carried out by Heilprin (1887) as the Holarctic region. I have, 
in 1893, substituted for it the more appropriate term Periarctic, 
meaning the whole mass of land which lies around the indifferent 
Arctic zone. The want of further co-ordination and subordination 
required the combination of the African and Oriental or Indian 
countries into a Palufotropicid region (1893); the Ethiopian or 
African and the Indian or Oriental regions of Sclater and Wallace 
thereby a.ssuiuing their proper subordinate rank of subregions. 

The two primaiy divisions Notogaea and Arctogaea are 
fundamental. The four secondary divisions, namely the Aus~ 
tndiau and Xeotrvpind , Periarctic and Pid neotropical regions, 
also stand tlie test of application to the various classes and main 
groups of Vertebrnta : but naturally, under the pi-esent con- 
liguration of the world, the ralaeotropicul region is nothing but 
the Southern continuation of the Eastern luilf of the Periarctic 
mass of land. This is especially obvious so far as India is con- 
cerned. There is, however, that broad belt of desert, sand, and 
sail-steppes, which e.xtcnds from North-West Africa to Manchuria, 
and this belt is one of the most important physical features of 
the Old World. It is complicated by the system of mountain- 
chains whiclj, broadly speaking, centre at tlie Pamirs, and radiate 
westwards through the Caucasus and Alps into Spain, eastwards 
through the Himalayas into China, and north-eastwards to Kamt- 
.schatka ; interrupted by Bering’s Sea, it is continued as the back- 
bone of both Americas to Patagonia. 

The tertiary divisions, the subregions, have no real existence. 
They depend upon the class, or even order, of animals, which we 
happen to study. The faunistic distribution of the Urodela is 
not that ot the Anura, and both follow separate lines of dispersal, 
dilfcreut from those of the various orders of Reptiles, Birds, and 
MummaLs. This must be so. There is no doubt that the dis- 
tribution of land and water wjus totally different in the Coal Age 
from what it is now. The face of the globe at the Jurassic Age 
can scarcely lie compai-ed with the aspect which the world has 
assumed in the Miocene period. 

This leads to another consideration, often neglected. AVe 
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know that the various classes, orders, families, etc., of animals 
have appeared successively upon the stage. A group which 
arose in the Coal Age followed lines of dispersal different from 
one which was not evolved until Jm*assic times, and post- 
cretiiceous creatures could not avail themselves of what assisted 
their ancestors, and vice versd. The Amphibia are bound abso- 
lutely to the laud and to fresh water ; transportation across salt 
water is not excluded, but must be accidental, and is not a case 
of regular “ spreading.” Speaking generally, the older a group, 
the more likely is it to be widely distributed. If it appears 
scattered, this may be due to extinction in intermediate countries 
or to submergence of former land-connexions. 

There is great danger of arguing in a circle. It is one of the 
most difficult tasks to decide in cases of great resemblance* of 
groups of animals between their being due to direct artiuity or 
to heterogeneous convergence, or parallel development. It is the 
morphologist who is ultimately responsible fur the establishment 
of faunistic regions, not the systematLst, least of all he who 
accepts an elaborate classification, and then mechanically, mathe- 
matically, by lists of genexa and species, maps out the world, 
lat us take an example. The Neotropical region and Mada- 
gascar, but not Africa, are supposed to be fuunistically related to 
each other. In both namely occur Bon and Coiallus amongst 
snakes, Dendrobatinae amongst Itanidae, and of the Insectivora 
>>'olcuo(lon in Cuba, Centetes in Madagascai; More cases can 
no doubt be found which would strengthen tliis resemblance, 
ixerhaps in support of the startling view that Madagascar 
and South Americxi have received part of their fauna from the 
famous Antai’ctica. But the value of the Insectivores has been 
disposed of by their recognition as an extremely ancient group, 
or us a case of convergence, and the two genera are 110 longer put 
into the same family as Centetidne. The Dendrobatinae (Mait- 
tella in Madagascar, the others in South America) are decidedly 
not a natural group, but an instance of very recent couveigeuce 
(cl. p. 272). About the members of the ancient Boidae we do 
uot feel quite «o sure. 

It is therefore advisable to eliminate for zoogeogruphical 
purposes groups about which there can be any reasonable 
doubt, otherwise we may argue that certain genera must con- 
stitute a verj’ old family, iMH'ause they are xiow restricted to widely 
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Separated coxmtiies, or ou the strength of their distribution we 
may conclude that the genera in question cannot be related to 
each other, and do not belong to the same sub-family or family 
as the case may be. Such groups are the Engystomatinae 
and the genus Spelerpes ; amongst reptiles the Eublepharidae, 
Helodermatidae, Anelytropidae, Ilysiidae, Amblycephalidae. 

It is customary to represent the various regions and sub- 
regions as if they had boundaries as fixed as political frontiers. 
Such limitations are quite arbitrary, and what is of more im- 
portance, they differ in reality according to the class or order of 
animals with which we happen to deal. Moreover, there has 
been, and is probably still going on, an exchange or overlapping 
of faunas. Such debatable grounds are Central America and 
the highlands of North-western South America. The famous 
Wallace’s line, between Borneo and Celebes, Java and Lombok, 
is absolutely inapplicable to the Anura. Erom their point of 
view the Austro-Malayan countries, Papuasia and Polynesia do 
U(»t form a sub-region of the Australian, but rather of the Palaeo- 
tvopical region. Concerning the Urodela, the division into Palae- 
and Ne-arctic sub-regions is unjustifiable since Eastern Asia has 
emphatically American affinities (cf. also p. 96). The Sahara 
and the rest of Northern Africa are intimately connected >vith 
Arabia, Persia, Afghanistan, and Northern India, just as equatorial 
Africa and Madagascar possess strong faunistic relationship with 
Southern India and the Malay islands. 

Limiting factors of distribution. — Common salt is poison to 
the Amphibia ; even a solution of 1 per cent prevents the develop- 
ment of their larvae. Consequently seas, salt lakes, and plains 
encrusted with saline deposits act as most efficient boundaries to 
normal “ spreading.” But undoubtedly many individuals have 
made long and successful voyages across the seas on floating 
trees. Solutions of lime are likewise detrimental to many 
species, and it is a general fact that limestone-terrain is poor in 
Amphibian life, imless, of course, sufficient accumulation of humus 
counteracts or prevents the calcareous impregnation of the springs 
and pools in meadows, tialamandra maculosa is, for instance, 
absent in Central Germany on the Muschelkalk, but it occurs 
in abundance in neighbouring districts of red sandstone or 
granite ; nor can the larvae be reared successfully in very 
“ hard water. On the other hand, Proteus lives in the sub- 
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terranean waters of Camiola, where the whole country is nothing 
but limestone. 

Cold is another powerful limiting factor. The absolute 
northern limit of Amphibian life coincides rather closely with 
the somewhat erratic line of 0* Centigrade of annual mean 
temperature, a little to the north of which line the ground 
remains permanently frozen below the surface. The surface- 
crust, which thaws during the summer, engenders an abundance 
of insects as food-aupply, but its freezing down to the icy bottom 
makes hibernation impossible. There are, of course, some ex- 
ceptions, for instance the occuiTeuce of Urodela in the Schilka 
river and in the district of Lake Baikal 

Ranges of mountains are far less effective barriers than is 
generally supposed. In many cases the fauna is the same on either 
slope, and they act rather as equalising or dispersing factors, 
especially when they extend from north to south. Witness the 
Andes, owing to which Ecuador and Peru bear a great resem- 
blance to the Central American fauna, and differ from the 
tropical parts of South America. The existence of an Amhly- 
stoina in Siam is another instance. 

The more specialised a family the more intimately is it con- 
nected with the physical features of the country'. Typically 
arboreal frogs are dependent on the presence of trees. Some have 
undoubtedly spread into treeless countries and have changed 
into prairie-frogs, e.g. Act'is. They come out, so to speak, us 
something different at the other end, and it is unlikely that 
these modified descendants redevelop exactly the same features as 
their ancestors before the migration. Baldwin Spencer ^ met 
with only six species of frogs in Central Australia. JAmnody- 
‘iuifUs. Chiroleptes, Heleioporus, and Hyla. They are in the main 
identical with certain forms found in the dry inland parts of 
New South Wales and Queensland. They are to be regarded as 
inum^ants from the latter regions, which have been able in the 
majority of cases to adapt themselves to unfavourable climatic 
wn^tions by means of a marked development of the burrowing 
habit, to which in certain cases has been added a capacity for 
absorbing and holding water. 

‘ The Horn SeieiUiJic ^ep€ditioH, 1897, p. 165. 
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Faunistic divisions of the Amphibia. 

NOTOG.^A. — South World. 


Characterised by the Cystignathidae* and by tlie predomi- 
nance of Aicifera, which form nearly 90 per cent of the Anurous 
population. 

I. Australian region. — Absence of Apoda and Urodela. 
All the Anuru are arciferous, wth the exception of one species of 
lld'iui in the Cape York peninsula. The fauna of the Australian 
continent and of Tjismania consists chiefly of Cystignathidae and 
Hyliilae {Hifht and Hylella) and several small genera of Bufou- 
idiie {rscudophryiie* NoUulcn* and Myobatracims*'). 

It is customary, and from the study of other Vertebrata quite 
justifiable, to divide the Australian region into several sub- 
regions, but the Amphibia lend no support to this. The only 
Amphibian in tlie Sandwich Islands is a Bvfo, closely related to 
Nortli Aniericiin species. The only Amphibian in New Zealand 
is Liopclma* one of the Discoglossidae which are otherwise con- 
fined to Europe, North-east Asia, and North-west America, and, 
to Judge from their low organisation, had formerly a much wider 
distribution. New Caledonia possesses no Amphibia. The Fiji 
Islands are inhabited by one or two species of Ccn'nufer, a genus 
ol lianidae. The same geniis is typiciil of the Austro-Malayan 
and Papuasian i.slands, the fauna of which consists of Batm 
and Cornvjr,', Certitohatrachus, several genera of Engystomatinae, 
Hylidae. and Pelobatiduc. 

II. Neotropical region. — Characterised by Apoda, Aglossa 
{Pipa), abundance of Cystignathidae (Hemiphractinae,* Cystig- 
nathiiiue, and Gendropliryniscinae*), Hylidae (Hylinae and 
Aniphiguathodontinae*), numerous Bufonidae and Engystoma- 
tinue ; Pcndrobatinae* \ the Baninae are represented by a few 
pi*culiar genera, mostly restricted to the Andesian province ; 
the genus JUitui occurs there in a few species only. 

.\bsence ol Discoglossidae, Pelobatidne and Dyscopbinae. 

Several species of I'rodela, of the genus Bpelerpes, extend 
li«»iij Central America into the Andesian province, one occurs 
in Ilayti, and Plfihmlon plnifttsf in Argentina. 

I his region is by far tlie richest in the number of families. 


Aiiipliil.ia whkh aio i>eculi»r to the lesi^ctive repons or sab-regions. 
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geiieia and species ; the total number of the latter being, accord- 
Tng to Boulenger, about four-ninths of the known species. The 
region comprises South America, Central America, and the West 
Indian islands. Central America is naturally debatable ground ; 
one species of Hylodes and one Engystovui, besides about twenty 
Hylidae, extend into North America proper, while possibly the 
Baninae have entered the Neotropical region from the north. 
Bvfo is too cosmopolitan to assist our conclusions. The occurrence 
of foiu' species of Hyldla in South America, one in Australia, and 
one in New Guinea indicate that this is not a natural genus. 

From the point of the Amphibia the whole region can be 
divided into two sub-regions only : (1) The West Indian 
islands with Central America and the north-western Andesiau 
province ; (2) the rest of South America. 

AECTOGAEA. — North World. 

Chai'acterised by the absence of Cystignathidae. 

I. Periarctic region. — Chamcterised by the Urodela, these 
being almost peculiar to the region (cf. p. 06). Absence of 
Apoda. Presence of Discoglossidae, Pelobatidae, Bufonidae, 
Kaninae. Few Hylinae occur. 

The whole region can be subdivided into three sub-regions. 

1. Western Palaearctic. — Prevalence of Salamandrinae 
{Salamniidra* Chioglossa* Salamandi'ina* Triton) ; Proteidae 
(^Proteus angtnnxts *) ; Spelerjpes fuacus* — Discoglossus, Bom- 
hinatw, Aiytes* Bvfo, Hyla arhorea, PelobaUsf Pdodytesf Bana. 

2. Eastern Palaearctic. — Amphiumidae {Cryptohranchus) ; 
Amblystomatinae ; Salamandrinae {THton, Pachytriton,* TyJoto- 
triton*) ; Amblystomatinae. — BomhiniUw', Bvfo, Hyla arborea, 
Kaiut, Bhacophor^ts. 

3. Nearctic. — Amphiumidae (jCryptobranchva, Amphivma*)', 
Proteidae {TyphZomolgef Necturva*)\ Sirenidae*; Amblystoma- 
tinae ; most Plethodontinae ; Desmognathinae.* — Discoglossidae, 
Pelobatidae {SeapUiop^is *) ; Bvfo ; Hylidae {Hyla, Acris, Choro~ 
2 >hilm)\ liana, 

II. Palaeotropical region. — Characterised by the presence 
of Apoda and by the great prevalence of Firmisternal Anura, 
which amount to nearly 90 per cent of the total jKipulution. 

* imlicates Amphibia which are iieoaliar to the respective regious or sub-i-egions. 
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Absence of Urodela (except Amhlystoma persimile*), of Cystigna- 
thidae, and practically of the Hylidae, only two of which occur 
in the Himalayan district. But this great chain of mountains 
should not be included within the region, while the outlying 
spurs in Upper Burma (with Amhlystoma) are debatable ground. 
The subdivision of this widely extended region is beset with 
difficulties, chiefly on account of Madagascar and Papuasia. The 
fauna of Madagascar is very remarkable. All its Amphibia are 
Firmisternal, a mixture of A&ican and Indian forms. The island 
agrees with Africa, in opposition to the Oriental countries, in no 
special point ; all the Kaninae, except Megalixaltts, Mappia, and 
two rather common species of Mana, belong to different ^nera. 
Madagascar differs from Africa by the absence of Apoda, of 
Aglossa, and Bufonidae. On the other hand, it agrees with India 
or with the Malay islands, in opposition to Africa, by the possession 
of Dyscophinae, of the Banine genus Rhacophorus, and the Engy- 
.stomatine genus Calophrynus. 

Africa and India agree with each other, and differ from 
Madagascar by the possession of Apoda, the genera Bt^o and 
Nectophryne, and by the close resemblance of seveial genera of 
Baninae. 

India, the Malay islands, and Papuasia with Melanesia 
possess Pelobatidae {Ltptohrachiuvi,* Batrachopsis* Asterophiys*), 
and thereby differ considerably from Africa and Madagascai-. 
Batrachylodes* of the Solomon Islands has unmistakable affinities 
with Phrynoderma* of Karen, between Burma and Siam ; Oreo- 
hatrachus* of Borneo much resembles Phrynohatrach'us* of West 
Africa ; and Cornufer, typical of the Malay and Melanesian 
islands, occurs also in West Africa. All these Baninae indicate 
that the Austro-Malayan and Melanesian islands belong to the 
Palaeotropical region. CeratohatracMis* type of a sub-family, is 
peculiar to Melanesia. 

There are consequently several possible modes of .subdivision, 
all with a different result, according to the group of Amphibia, 
which we may select as of leading importance, e.g. Apoda or 
Pelobatidae, or Dyscophinae and Rhacopho^'us. The Engy- 
stomatinae and Baninae are to be eliminated, since they occur in 
all the countries in question. We have either to leave the 
whole region undivided — and it is a significant fact that the 

* iiidicatei) Amphibia %?hich are |>eculiar to the respective regione or eub^regioua* 
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Indian countries possess not one sub-family of their own- 
we must break it up into four provinces, not sub-regions : — 

mental African, with Aglossa and Apoda, no Pelo- 
jscopbinae, few Bufonidae, and many Raninae. 

Indian and Malayan, with Apoda, no Aglos^a, but with Pelobatidae, 
Dyscophina^, many Bufonidae and Raninae, amongst which Rhacophorufi, 
Malagasy, ^ylthout either Apoda or Aglosssa ; with Firmistemal Anui'a 
only, ch^fly Dyscophinae, and Rhacophoru$ and other Raninae. 

4\ Papuasiam without Apoda, Agloesa, Dyacopbinae, and Bufonidae, but with 
Pciobatidae and Ranidae. 
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CHAPTER IV 


STEGOCEPHALI Oil LABYIUHTHODONTS LISSAMPHTBIA APODA 

Strji-CLAS.'i I. STEGOCEPHALI or PHUACTAMPHIBIA 

With a considerable amount of dermal armour, espccialhi 

on the head. 

The earliest known terrestrial four-footed creatures occur in the 
Carboniferous strata of Europe and North America. They and 
their immediate allies, which extend through the Permiau into 
tlie Upper Trias, are now comprised under the name of Stego- 
CEPiiALi, 80 called because the whole of the dorsal side of the 
cranium is covered, or roofed over, by dermal bones roof; 

head). That these ci*eatm*es, of which naturally only 
the skeletal parts are known, were not fishes, is shown by 
the typically peiitadactyloid limbs ; but to recognise them 
as Amphibia, and as distinct from Iteptiles, is difficult, especially 
if the incipient Reptilia, which have sprung from some mem- 
bers of this Stegocephalous stock, are taken into account. 
However, they posse.ss either two occipital condyles, or none, and 
their vertebrae are either pseudocentrous or notocentrous, but not 
gastrocentrous. Moreover, the whole skeletal organisation is still 
so ideally generalised, that it is easy to derive directly from it 
the arrangement i)revailing in the Apoda and Urodela. 

The vertebral column always comprises a well - developed, 
sometimes a very long tail. The vertebrae exhibit three types, 
two of which are fundamentally distinct, while the third is a 
further development of the second. 

1. Lciiusjiondylous and — The vertebra wm- 

.sistK of a thin shell of bone surrounding the chor<la dorsali.s, and 
is compo.sed of two pairs of arcualia, which meet each other, 
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forming a suture, along the latei-al side of the vertebra, 
partaking in the formation of a ti-ansverse process wliich (.arries 
the rib. 

2a. Temnospondylous. — The vertebra is composed ot three 
pairs of units, which remain in a separate, unfused state. 
Two of them are dorsal arcualia, one of which tends to form the 
centrum of the vertebra, which then carries tlie neural arch. 

2h. Stereospondylous . — The three component units fuse by 
co-ossification into a solid, amphicoelous vertebra. 

The ribs are one- or two-headed, rather strong, but short, 
m-ely reaching half-way round the body. They occur on all the 
vertebrae of the trunk and on most of tho.se of the tail, One 


pair of ribs connects one vertebra, the sacral, with the pelvis, ot 
which the ilium and ischium are generally ossified, rarelv also 
a portion of tlie pubic region. 

The shoulder-girdle is very primitive, greatly resembling that of 
the Crossopterygiaii fishes. It consists of the following bone.-' : — 
a median, rhombic, or T-shaped interclavicle, a pair of clavi«,lo.s, 
of cleithra, of coracoids, and of scapulae. The limbs slmw tbi- 
typical peutadactyle plan, but even in these earliest TiMiapoila 
the hand possesses only four fingers, with 2, 2, 3, 2 phnlangi - 
respectively. The foot has five toes, with 2, 3, 4. 4, or 
2, 2, 3, 4, 3 phalanges. 

Many Stegocepliali were possessed of a dermal armour. cn\ ering 
either the whole body or only the under parts. Hence tin.- tmni 
Vhractamphibia (^pa/crov, armoured). The armour consists of a 
great number of small cutaneous scales, partly »‘alcified, or 
perhaps ossified, and arranged in many more or less ir,msver.'>i' 
lows. We cun only surmise tliut these scales were covered bv 




eorrespondiug epidermal sheaths. The skull is ideally cojuplclr 
in the number of separate bones which appear on its surface. 
Besides the outer nares and the orbits theiv is always an 
unpaired, small, interparietal foramen. The whole lonutoral 
legion is completely roofed over. The following b 
present : — nasals, frontaLs, parietuls, .supra- aiu 
laciymals (unless fused with the jugals ?)> pi'c 
postorbitals, squamosals, and epi- (or opisth-) u s. 

maxillaries, jugals, quadralo-jugals, and .svipra-temporals ; qiiad- 
lates, pterygoids, palatines, vomei'S, and an impaired para- 
sphenoid. — The lower jaw is composed of a pair of dentai ics, 
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articulars, angulars, and splenials. The dentaries and apparently 
sometimes the splenials, the palatines, maxillae, and vomers carry 
teetli. The eyes possess a ring of sclerotic bones. 


Order L STEGOCEPHALI LEPOSPONDYLI. 

Vertebrae pseudocentrous. 

Snb-Order 1. Branchiosanri — The young had several pairs 
of gill-arches, which, to judge from their size and from the 



0 


12.— A, Doraal aad B, veotnU views of the cranium of Drandiicsaurus salaman- 
drouu.s, X about 4. (After Fritsch.) C, Posterior view of the cranium of Tremato- 
saurus, x about (After Praas.) Jir, Branchial arches ; V, condyle ; J£p, epiotic ; 

frontol ; y, jugal ; L.O, lateral occipital ; Af, maxillary ; N, «ia*al ; A'o, nostril; 
Pa, parietal ; PI, palatine ; Pm, premaxillary; P.o, postorhital ; Prj", prefrontal ; 
Pa, porasphenoid ; Pt, pterygoid ; Pt/, postfrontal; Q, quadrate; <?j\ quadratogugal ; 
S,Of snpnoccipital ; Stf, squAmosal ; suprat^mpora] ; K, vomer. 


fact that they are beset with numerous nodules, denticles, or 
irregular little processes like gill-rakers — seem to have been 
exposed to the surface and to have carried gills. In the adult 
the arches and gills seem to be absent. 

One of the commonest genera is Branchiosaurus, including 
ProtTLton. B. salamaTidroides of the Lower Bed Sandstone of 
Europe is known in every stage, from larvae of 16 mm. to the 
full grown animal of 64 mm. in length. The whole body was 
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covered with little cutaneous scales. Pelosaurus and perhaps 
Melanerpeton are allied genera. 

The following genera are small newt-like creatures of the 
Carboniferous age of Europe and North Ameriai. In Keratei'petun 
of Bohemia, Ireland, and Ohio, the dermal scales were restricted to 
the under parts ; and the ribs were rather long, reaching half way 
round the body. Gills have not been observed. K. crassnm, a 
European species, reached more than one foot in length, two-thirds 
of which fall to the tail. The ventral side is covered with a most 
elaborate armour, which consists of about eighty chevron-shaped 
rows of little scale-shaped nodules. The epiotic bones end in 
strange processes, carrying a pair of spikes, giving the skull a 

“ horned ’’ appearance, hence the generic name. Urocordylus is 
an allied genus. 

Sub-Order 2. Aistopodes. — Body snake-like and without 
any limbs, hence the name dtoTo?, unseen ; ribs long, and 
reaching half way round the body ; from Carboniferous strata in 
Ireland and Bohemia, with allied, or perhaps identical forms in 
Ohio. Dolichosoina longissimum possessed more than 150 verte- 
brae, and was about a yard long. The epiotics end in obtuse 
projections, recalling those of Keraterpeto),. These marvellous 
creatures had strange appendages, extending from behind the 
sides of the head, which were possibly the supports of external 
gills , smce the upper end of one of the visceral arches, probably 
the hyoidcan arch, is attached to the labyrinthic region, and from 
this arch starts a bony rod which carries long skeletal filaments. 
The body seems to have been naked. 

Ophxderpeton had a compound ventral shield, while the skin 
of the back contained granular scutes. Although the Aistopodes 
have, not without reason, been looked upon as greatly re6emblin<>- 
the Coeciliae or Apoda in organisation, especially in that of the 
vertebral column, the total absence of any other fossils which 
might bridge over the enormous gulf between the Coal Age and 
recent times, makes the attempt to derive the Apoda from these 
creatures very hazardous. 

Order n. STEGOOEPHAU TEMNOSPONDTLI. 

Mo.stIy with rather long ribs and with chiefly ventral 
armour. 
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('litlifdosKuriai tVoiu the l^»\ver Ked .Samlstone of lioliemia was 
;> feet loii)', ami ]*ossesse(l a beautiful, eoiiiplieateil, ventral armour, 
eonsistiug of about sixty chevron-shaped rows, about thr«-e times 
as numerous as the vertebrae in the correspoiuling region. 


Sjtliciiosttui'us from the sjime strata and localities must have been 
1 yards long. Tlie trunk-vertebrae of both these genera were 
composed of four pairs of arcualia. Trimeyorktuhia from the 
I’ermian of Texas is very imperfectly known, but its trunk- 
vertebrae. as the name implies, consist of three pairs of .se])amte 
arcualia, one of which, the interdor.sal pair, b-nds to form a kind 
of centrum. 


DisfiorojiJms also from the Permian of Texas, has 

been described by Cope ‘ as a “ Batruchian Armadillo,” and con- 
sidered allied to Trimerorhuchis. Ten vertebrae are known, of 
an aggregate length of 93 mm.; the length of the creature was 
perhap.s one yard. Tlie neural spines are elevated, and the apex 
of each extends in an arch on each side to the ribs. Tliesc* 
spinous bninclies toiich each other, forming a wirupace. Above, 
and corresponding to each of them, is a similar dermal anil 
osseous element, which extends from side to side without inter- 
ruption in the median line, forming a dermal layer of tmusversc 
bands which correspond to the skeletal carapace beneath it. This 
creature remotely approaches the genus Zatuehys, Cope, where a 
<lermosteou8 scute is co-ossified with tlie apex of the neural 
spine. The systematic po.sition of this genus is at least 
doubtful. 


Airheyosaurus dechcni from the Lower Red of Germany, 
known by many well-ptescrved siMJcimens, I'eached a lengtli of 4 
or 5 feet. The trunk vertebrae are tri-partite, those of the tail 
quadri-partite, like those of the trunk of Chvlydosuurus. Young 
specimens .show traces of gill-arches. The tlmroughly terrestrial 
walking limbs have four fingers and four toes; the arrangement 
of the tar.sulia, mo.st of which are ossified, lend support to the 
view that the morphologiwil axis went through femur, fibula, 
int<*rme«lium, the centralia, the second distal tarsale, and the 
.sj'cond toe. The dentine ajid enamel of the teeth are much 
loldi d, ami this feature, which applies to most members of this 
Order, to a lesser degree also to others, has caused them to Ihj 
«- ompri.sed under the name of Labyhinthodonta. The »ippc>r 


* Jmt.f. yaiuruf. xxix, J*. 908. 
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surface of the h&wl shows very characteristically arranged 
gi-ooves, which probably contained slime -canals and possibly 

sensory organs. . , r. ■ • u 

AH 'nunlon and Kuchirosaurus are closely allied forms, chieny 

from the Lower Red Sandstone of France ; Gondwniiasaarus occurs 
in the Permian of India. 


Order III. STEOOCEPHALI STBREOSPONDYLI. 

These are the most highly developed members of the typical 
I^byrinthodonta, characterised by their much-folded teeth, and 
by their solid, bi-coucave vertebrae. Loxonima occurs in the Upper 
Carboniferous of England and in the Lower Red of Bohemia ; 
Trcmatosaurus, Capitosnurus, and Jifetopias from the New Red or 
Lower Trias to the Keuper of Germany. Mastodon^aurns from 
the Trios of England and Germany is the most gigantic 
Amphibian known, with a skuU of nearly 1 yard in length. 

Lahyriniliodon from the Keuper of Warwickshire is one of 
the latest members of the group. Labyrinthodont creatures have 
also been described from the Trias of South Africa, e.g. Jthyti- 
dosUus ; those from North America are insufficiently preserved. 

Many of these and allied genera have left their footprints in 
slabs of Sandstone, both Ix)wer and New Red, in Europe, Africa, 
and America. But although their spoors are common enough, 
only a few can with certainty be referred to Stegocephali, e.<j. 
Sauricknites salaviandroides of the Ixiwer Red of Germany. 
The spoors of Chirotherhnn, common in the New Red of 
Germany and England, for instance in Cheshire, belong to 
unknown owners ; both the large hind feet (which measure 
nearly half a foot in length) and the much smaller fore feet, had 
five digits, the first of which stood off like a thumb. Five- 
fingered Stegocephali are unknown. 

There is an almost complete absence of fossil Amphibia from 
the Upper Trias to the Oligocene. The Stegocephali as such 
seem to have died out with the Trias. The recent Amphibia, of 
course, must have had ancestors in the Mesozoic age. There is 
one little skeleton, from the Wealden of Belgium, which belonged 
to a newt-like creature, called Hylaeobatrach'us croyi. Scarce 
fragments, described as Megalotriton, are known fi“om the Oligo- 
cene of France, and Triton itself seems to be iudicatod by 
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reiunauts in the Lower Miocene of France anil Germany. But 
fairly complete specimens of large creatures, much resembling 
Cryptoh-anchtis, have been foimd in the Upper Miocene of 
Oeningen, Canton Solothum, Switzerland. The first known 
specimen, now at Haarlem, indicating a total length of 3 feet or 
more, was described and figured in the year 1726 by Scheuchzer, 
in a learned dissertation entitled “ Homo diluvii testis." 

Betriibtes Beingeriist von einem alten Siinder 
Ei-weiche Herz und Sinn der neuen Bosheitskinder. 

AVhich may be rendered as follows; — 

Oh, sad remains of bone, frame of poor Man of sin 
Soften the heart and mind of sinful recent kin. 

This was the motto attached to~.the illustration, and it remained 
a warning to mankind until Cuvier declared the skeleton to be 
that of some large newt. Tschudi named it Avdrias scheuchzeri, 
but it is scarcely genetically distinct &om Cryptohrajichns, being 
almost intermediate between C. alhghaniensis and C. japonxeus, 
see p. 97. 

Sub-Class //. LISSAMPHIBIA. 

. Amphibia without dermal armour. 

I. AFODA or LIMBLESS AMPHIBIA. 

The Amphibia Apoda, Coeciliae or Gymnophiona, are a small 
group of worm-shaped, burrowing creatur&, restricted to tlie 
Neotropical and Palaeotropical regions, excluding Madagascar. 
They have no limbs and no girdles. The tail is extremely 
short ; the vertebrae are pseudo-centrous, and most of them 
carry rather long ribs, none of which, however, meet to form a 
sternum. The whole snake-like body is covered with a smooth 
and slimy skin which forms numerous transverse folds or rings. 

^ The most remarkable feature of the skull is its solid com- 
pactues.s, which stands in direct correlation with the burrowing 
lijibits of these creatures. The whole dorsal surface of the 
crunium is practically roofed in by bone, so that, in this re.spect, 
it greatly resembles that of the Stegocephali ; but this resemblance 
is produced chiefly by a broadening of those bones which exist 
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also in the other Lissauiphibia. while suprateiiiporals and supi“.i- 
occipitals are absent. There is. however, a pair of bones which 
i-epresent either the postorbitals or the postlrontals, perhaps 
both, of the Stegocephali. The quadrato-jugal arch is enormously 
developed, and by reaching the parietal, frontal, and postorbito- 
frontal bone.s (which latter 0(y;ur only in Ichthyophis and 
UraeotypHus) and the maxilla, extends over the whole of the 
orbito-temporal fossa. The squamosal is completely fused with 



Fio. 13.— Sknll of TdUhyophis gt^Uincm. x 8. (After A| Latoral, Bv veiilraU 

C» dorval view. A, Ponterior procesa of the os ariiculare ; Co, ceroUd foraiu«;u : 
choauA or posterior nesel opeolDg ; frontal ; ; Lc^ lateral occipital ; 

Mxy mazUIary \ jV; nasal ; A’b, nostril ; O, orbit ; I\ parietal ; Pu^ palatiue : Pti*^ 
premaxillary ; Po/^ postfrontal ; Pr/^ prefrontal ; Pt^ pterygoid ; Q, quadrate ; •S 
squaroosal ; stapes ; tentacular groove ; Vo^ vomer ; JV« exit of vngus norve. 

the quadrato-jugal. The stap es has the typical stirrup-shape, is 
even perforated by an artery, and articulates distally with the 
shaft of the quadmte (as in the snakes). The maxilla is very 
large and broad Owing to its hroad junction with the quadi*ato- 
jugal arch, the prefrontal ainl frontal, the orbital fossa is reduced 
to a very small hole, or the maxilla completely covers the eye. 
Somewhere between the latter and the nares the maxilla is 
perforated by the tentacular git)ove. The periotic bones are 
represented by the prootics and epiotics ; they fuse with 
the lateral occipitals and with the paraaphenoid. The whole 
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orbito-ethmoidal region of the primordial skull is also turned 
into one mass of bone. 

Tlie angular element of the lower jaw forms a thick and 
large process which projects upwards and backwards from the 
mandibixlur joint. The former possession of a splenial bone 
is indicated by the occurrence of a second series of teeth in 
till' mandibles of Ichthyophis and Uraeotyphlvs. Other genera 
liave vestiges of this second row, or it may be completely 
lost. 

The hyoid and branchial apparatus is more primitive than 
in any other recent Amphibia. In the larva the hyoid and the 
first and second branchial arches are connected with each other 
by a median copular piece. The third branchial arches are free 
from the rest, but are fused in the middle line, the fourth are 
loosely attached to the previous pair. In the adult both fuse 
into one transverse, curved bar, and the second pair of branchials 
lose their connexion with the basal longitudinal piece and likewise 
form a transverse bar. 

The vertebrae are built upon the pseudocentrous type, are 
amphicoelous, and the chorda is intravertebrally destroyed by 
curtilage, as in the majority of the Urodela. The number of 
vertebrae is great, amounting in some species to between 200 
and 300, of which a few belong to the tail. The first vertebra 
is devoid of an odontoid process. The ribs are proximally 
bifurcated as in the Urodela. 

The eyes are practically useless, being either more or 
less concealed under the skin, or they are covered by the 
maxillary bones. All Coecilians possess a peculiar tentacular 
seusoiy apparatus, which consists of a conical flap-shaped or 
globular soft tentacle, which is lodged in a special groove or 
c^nal of the maxilla, between the eye and the nose, whence it is 
fretiuently protruded while the animal is crawling about. These 
tentacles in the young Sijthonops lie, according to the Sarasins, 
ipiite close to the eyes, but are later transferred nearer to the 
nose. The organ con.sists of a peculiarly rolled up and poin ted 
fold which arises from the bottom of the sac or pit7 where it 
receives a nerve. It is protruded by becoming turgid with 
blood, and is retracted by a strong muscle. Into the lumen of 
the sac are poured secretions from the large orbital (Harderinn) 
glun<l, to keep the apparatus clean. Hence arose the mistaken 
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of ils beiiij^ a iioison-urgan. Tlu* whole structure i.s 
jKissiljly Jill ottshoot of the naso-laervinal duct. 

The skill is most roiimi'kalilo. In the ripe embrj’O tho 
cpideniiis passes smoothly over the surface. Beneath follow two 
layers of soft cutaneous connective tissue, hound together by 
transverse or vertical lamellae, .«o that ring-shaped conipaxtments 
jue funned, and in these arc embedded slihu'-glaiids. In the 
adult each comyiartnient is modified into an anterior glandular 
belt and a" yjosterior space, from the bottom of which grow 
several scales. The numlier of cutaneon.s rings agrees originally 
with that of the ver*tebrae ; hut l^er, and especially in the 
hinder portion of the trunk, each i“ing breaks up into two or 
more secondary segments, and these no longer agree with those 
\/ of the skeleton. Each scjile is beset with numerous smaller 
scales which consist of hardened cell-secretions infiltrated with 
^ calcareous m^er. The whole scale is consequently an entirely 
mesodermal product of the deeper layers of the cutis. The 
usual statement that th«r skin forms imbricating lamellae, . on 
the inner side of which appear the scales, is wrong. The 
“lamellae” can be lifted up only after tlie g^eral epidermal 
sheath has been broken artificially in the constrictions between 
y' the rings. No scales exist in the Indian genus Gcgenophi& ami 
ill the American Sij)honojts, Typhlovectcs, and Chthonerpetoh, a 
secondary loss which does not indicate relationship. The scales 
develop lute in embr)'onic life, and they are reasonably looked 
upon as inheritances from the Stegocephali. The glands either 
produce slime, whose function seems to be the keeping clean of 
the surface of the body,* or they are squirt-glands. The latter 
kind are also numerous and are filled with a^tluid which is squeezed 
out by muscular contractieii, and seems to be poisonous, as it 
causes sneezing to those who haiulle or di.ssect fresh sjieciniens. 

The Coeciliaiis live in moist ground and lead a burrowing 
life. Their developmental history has only recently been studied, 
and in but a few specie.s, see Ichthyophis, p. 91, and Hypogeophis, 
p. 92. The female is fertilised internally, copulation taking place 
by means of everaion of the cloacnl w'ulls in the shape of a tube. 
Ihe spermatozoa possess an undulating membrane ; the eggs 
undergo meroblastic division and the embryos have three pairs 
of long external gills. Some are viviparous. 

Ihe snake-like, limbless shape of the body (Fig. 15) is, os in 
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Miakes, correlated witli an asymmetricul development ol' the 
lungs; the lett is rethiced, while the right is drawn out into a 
long cylindrical sac. The liver is likewise very long, and ]>artlv 
ct)iistricted into a great nunilter of’ loI)cs. Owing to the great 
r<Hluetion of the ribs inogression is effected in an almost earth- 


worm-like fashion l)y the j^eri.staltic motion of the skin, assisted 
l>y its numerous ring-.sliaped con.strictions. 

1 he sy.stematic position of tin* Coeciliae has been, and is 
still, a eoiitroversial matter. The Sarasins took up Cope’s 

^^^Sy^^tion, that their nearest allies are the XJrodela, e.specially 
iuma, and they went so tar as to look upon ^mphiuma as 
a neotenic form ot the “ Coecilioidea,” which they divided into 
Ampliinmidae and Coeciliidae; the Coecilioidea and Saluman- 
droidea forming the two suli-ordei-s of the Urodela. I’hey based 
this startling conclusion ehiefl} * upon rem arkable resemblances 
between Amphiuma and Ich thyophis , namely, (1) the mode of 
laying tlie eggs on land and coiling themselves around them ; 
(2) the existence ot remnants of a tentacular appanitus in 
AinpUiuvia i (d) Cope’s statement that A'inphivmu alone among 
the Urodela poasesses an ethmoid like the Coeciliae. Tliis latter 
))oint is, however, erroneo us ; it has since 1!)een shown by Uavison * 
that Aviphivma possesses no ethmoid bone, but tliat, instead of it, 
descending plates of the _frontals Jo in l>elow the premuxillu and 
function as a nasal septum, witli a canal for the olfac tory n erves. 

We look upon the Apoda with more reason as creatures 


which ot all the Lissainphibia have retained most Stegocephalous 
characters and at the same time form a highly specialised group 
equivalent to the Urodela and the Anum. The following are 
Stegocephalous inherititnees peculiar to the Apoda in opjjosi tTon 
to the other recent Amphibia : retciitiun of cutaneous scales 
with calcareous incrustations, greatly resembling the scales of 
the Carboniferous Mierosauri ; occasional retention of post- 
frontal and lateral nasal or laci'ymal bones, and" of a second row 
of teeth in thejnandihle. To these may he add ed tlm presence of 
epiotic bones, and the primitive character of the branchial arches. 


J he loss of all these characters would turn the present Apoda 
into limble.ss Urodela, but this assumption does not justify their 
inclusion in this Order. The possible homology of the tentacular 
apparatu.s has been discussed elsewhere, p. 45. 


* J. MorjAol. xi. ISfifi, p 375. 
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Fossil Apoda are uot known: their subterranean life di. .s 
not favour preserv ation^^ 

Only family, Coecimdae. About forty species are known. 
These have been placed in seventeen genera, mostly on com- 
paratively slight grounds, and seveial of these genera are probably 



Fro# 14# — Map atiowini; the (Ibtribution of the Coecitiae or Amphibia Apoda# 


unnatural, the distinctive characters having undoubtedly been 
developed independently in various countries. We have to 
remember tliat the recent species are the remainder of a foimerly 
much more uumeroiis group ; it is also likely that more will be 
discovered in the tropical forests of South America and Sumatra. 

Boulenger ^ has distinguished them as follows : — 


I. Cycloid Beales embedded in the ekin. 

A. Eyes distinct, or concealed under the skin, 
a. Two series of teeth in the lower jaw. 

'c Quadrato-jugal (squamosal) and parietal bones in contact. 
Tentacle between eye and nostril. 

lehthyophii, 2 species, India and Malay islands, p. 90. 
„ below and behind noatriL 

Hypogeophu, 3 species, East Africa and Seychelles, p. 92. 
„ below and in front of eye. 

Dermophu, 6 species, America and Africa, ji. 93. 
„ below the nostriL Coecilia^ 6 species, America. 
Quadrato-jugal separated from parietal. 

Tentacle close to the eye. Rhinatrema^ 2 specif America. 

„ below and behind nostril. 

Geotrypties, 1 species. West Africa. 

„ below nostril. 

UnuotyphUu, 3 species, West Africa and India. 

0 . One series of teeth in the lower jaw. 

Tentacle in front of the eye. 

CryptojMophu, 1 species, Seychelles. 


’ P. Z, S. 1895, \K 401. 
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/A Eyes below the cranial bones. Quad rato -jugal in contact with 

parietal. 

Tentacle near the nostril. 

OymnophtSy 4 species, South Anierica. 

Hef'])€ley 2 species, Panama and Gaboon. 

1 1. Without scales. 

.1. Eyes distinct, or concealed under the skin. 

If. Two series of teeth in the lower jaw. 

(^uadrato-jugal in contact with parietal. 

Tentacle behind nostril ; end of body laterally compressed. 

Typhlonectt^^ 3 species, America, p. 93. 
/i. Quad rato-ju gal separated from parietal. 

Tentacle between eve and nostril. 

w 

nithotifi-petou, 2 species, America. 

<')iie series of teetlj. 

Quadrato-ju^al aiul parietal in contact ; tentacle in front of the 
eye Sij>h(niopi‘, 4 species, Anierica. 

ji. Qiiadrato-jiigal se]>aratcd from parietal. 

BiUllophis, 1 species. East Africa. 

li Eyes below the cranial bones. 

'I. Two series of teeth. Quadmto- jugal and parietal in contact; 
tentacle beliind and below nostril. 

GegeuophU, 1 species, India. 

li. One scries of teeth. Quadrato-jugal separated from parietal. 

ScoUcomorphus, 1 species, East Africa. 

IJonUnyernUt, 1 species, East Africa. 

LUtlnjopiiis glutinosa e.xtends from the slopes of the Hima- 
layas tti Ceylon, the Malay islands, and into Siam. A second 
spec ies, I. monochrous, occurs in Mtilabar, Malacca, Borneo, and 
•lava. /. glutinosa reaches about one foot in length, with a 
grejitest thicknes.s of a little more than half an inch. The 
general colour is dark brown or bluish bla^, with a yellow band 
along each side of the bod)’. 

This species has been studied extensively by the Sarasins.* 
It l»reeds in Ceylon after the spring monsoon. The ovarian egg 
is oval, measuring 9 by G mm. The yolk is yellow ; the 
bl^toderm lies towards one of the poles. The strong vitelline 
ciiibram? becomes surrounded in the oviduct by a dense 
alliiiiiiintjus membrane, which forms twisted chalazae, just like 
rboso of birds’ cgg.s, and by these two cords the eggs are strxing 
togotber. Around all this l^e ,! nniitilii i — ^iii iiitlr of albumen. 
Tlic I'l III di ilinn II hull I III I 111 111! surface in moist ground near 

‘ )*. uiid F. Snrashi, “/.nr KntwickIang»gcscliidiU- der ceylonosiaclten BlimJ- 
•.Milili-. t'-litlnjuiihin •jlulinftm." Eryebnisse naturuuss. Furschumjen auf Ceyton, 
l«S7 1>00. vnl. ii. 
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V, inning in.d tlnir e lays about two dozen eggs. The egg- 

stiings becomej^UfiiLtogethei-, entaiiglecl into a bunch, and Uu- 

lemafe coils htttseit-wund the bunch and veniains in that posi- 
li.iu, probahly-te— protect the eggs against other burrowing 
creatures) as t.li nd_ sna kes {TijphlojiS and Ixhtnoplns) unci' certain 
limbless lizards, with which the ground literally swarms, Burin 
this kind of incubation the eggs assume a round shape, and grow 
to twice their original size, and the mature embryo weighs four 

times as much as the newly laid egg. 

The external gills are delicately fringed and red, and they 
move up and down in the fluid of the egg. The body of the 


( t 
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Tin, 15. — /dU/if/ophis glulhuksa x 1. (Alter P. Aixl F. SArA.^iti.) 1, A neArly ripe embryo. 
wUli glib, tail'tin, aIIII with a con^Mlerablv Amount of yolk ; 2« femnle guunl- 
ing her egg^?, colled \tp hi a hole underground : 3, a bunch oPneu'ly laid eggs : 
4, a Miigle egg, enlarged, ficheniati&ed to show the twisted albuniiuous strings or 
clmlniae within the outer roonihrAue, which MirrmindH the white of the egg. 


embryo is at first white, but becomes pigmented with dark grey. 
A strong line of lateral sense-organs is formed, and a ring of them 
lies around the eye and others on other parts of the head. The 
short tail develops a fin. Of the three pail's of gills the third is 
the shortest, and is generally turned dorsulwards. In embryos 
of 4 cm. in length the longest gill measures as much as 2 cm. 
\oIk is still present in embryos which have reached the 
surprising length of 7 cm. Then the gills begin to shrink a 
little, and at this time one pair of gill-clefts breaks through at 
the base of the third external gill. 

When the larvae are batched the gills are lost. The young 
larva takes to the water in a gill-less state, and moves about 
like an eel. At the bottom of the giU-hole on each side twv) 
arches ai'e visible, and there ara nt this stage neither inner nor 
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outer gills. The larvae frequently come up to the surface to 
breathe. The eyes are large and clearly visible, but the tentacles 
are still undeveloped. The epidermal sense-organs are numerous, 
and appear as white spots in the grey skin ; about fiftv extend 
tVoin the gill-opening to the tip of the tail. 

fchthyophis seems to live a long time in the larval state. At 
la.st the gill-clefts close, the tail-hn disappears, and the tentacles 
come to the sui'face. The whole skin assumes a totally new 
structure, and the fish-like larva turns into a burrowing, sub- 
terranean creature so teiTestrial that it gets drowned when made 
to remain in the water. 

Hypogeophis. — According to A. Brauer* three species of 
Coecilians are found in the Seychelles : C-typtopsophis midtipli- 
• atas, which is rare, Hypogeophis rostratiis and SC. alternans. 
They live in moist ground, near the coast in swamps, higher up 
in humus, under rotten trees and rocks, down to the depth of 
one foot. In the island of Silhouette, Bi*auer found them in 
brooks, at least during the dry season, from May to September. 
The natives call them “vers de teri*e.” They seem to propagate 
during the greater part of the year, provided there is sufficient 
moisture^ The female coils round the eg^7 which vary from 
half a dozen to thirty in number, those of H. rostratus measuring 
/-8 mm., those of SC. altentaiis only 4-5 mm. 

rile embryos undergo their whole development in the egg. 
J'our pail's of gill-clefts bi'eak through, the first between the 
hyoid and the first branchial arch, the fourth between the third 
and fourth branchial arches. There appears also a 8pii*acular 
cleft between the quadrate and the hyoid arch ; this cleft is, 
however, only developed dorsally, and persists for a shorter time. 
The external gills appear at the same time as the clefts, upon 
the first three branchial arches; the third gill is the latest, and 
remains in a vestigial condition covered up by the two others. 
Ihe gills, of which the second is the longest, are not (as stated 
by the Sarasins) direct prolongations of the gill-arches, but they 
begin as button-like growths upon the arches. They begin 
to disappear with the absorption of the yolk, getting actually 
smaller. In embryos of 6 cm. they are 6 mm. long, while in 
iunbryos of 6.5 cm. they are reduced to 4.5 mm. in length. The 

lifitriigi- zur Keiiiituisfi dei Kiitwickluiigsgeschiclite und der Anatomie der 
yiinioi.hioiHj.,” Xool. Jahrb. Atiat. x. 1897, i*. 389, and xii. 1899, p. 4/7. 
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fii-st to disappear is the third gill, of coui-se by beiug resorbed : 
and the clefts are closed before the creature leaves the Hypu- 

yeophis ])ot leading an aquatic larval life possesses no tail-fin in 
the embrj'onic state, the gill-holes are closed, and the epidermal 
sensory organs disappear long before the time of hatching. 

Vestiges of gills appear also on the hyoid and on the man- 
dibular arch, but on the latter they are of very short duration. 
Tliose of the hyoid gradually fuse with the first of the branchial 
gills, and these also concentrate with their bases so that they 
ultimately seem to spring from one common stem. Brauev 
remarks that the distinction between internal and external gill.'^ 
seems to be one of degree only ; the hyoidean and mandibular 
gills namely start from the hinder margin of the arche.s. just 
like the internal gills of Torpedo according to Ziegler, while tin- 
other gills start from the sides of the branchial arches. He also 
found a pair of little sweUings behind the last gill-cleft, and an 
unpaired sweUing (corresponding with a double one in Ichthyoph U) 
in front of the vent. Not unreasonably he sees in these swelling.s 
the last, very transitional vestiges of the paired limbs. 

Typhloiiectti compreogUavda of Guiana and Venezuela is one 
of the largest Coecilmns, reaching a length of 18 inches, with a 

cr t general coloiu'. as in most of these 

' 1 ^ «<lhesive disc sur- 

described 

his species, found in one female six embiyos of comparatively 

onT,;” "tZ Tr 'I*"® 6 

examined the same epeoimea ; riUe L . .““'T ' “ 

sist of two flftt nnKv/vW giUs are not a bag, but con- 

with each other. In which are closely connectetl 

«aid to becin in tbp i, ^ of all Amphibia may be 

«econdarily the eiU frina^ small bags, whence sprout 

flaps instid of OTowingTnto tb they form tliese 

have no epidermal sen sf nrw ® three gills. The embryos 

ably when bom they takelT^’ plenty of skin-glands. l»rub- 

pnaeibly shed at bM, atd th™“ “fe. tl'e Hap-s «.v 

IicriTumh-i» tj there remains a little cicatrix. 

in Knst Africa Africa (its other relations live 

Alnca. South and Central America) is also vivipamus. 
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LISSAMPHIBIA (^COXTIXUBli ) — URODELA 

Order 11. URODELA or TAILED AMPHIBIA. 

The receut tailed Amphibia, Salamanders and Newts in the wider 
sense, have been grouped into four families which can be con- 
veniently diagnosed by the following characters : — 

Both tlie upper and lower jaws arc furnished with teeth. Fore- and bind- 
liiubs arc always pi-useiit. 

Maxillary bones present. 

Eyes free and dev*nd of lids . Amphiumidae, p. 5)7. 

Eyes with movable lids' Salamanduidak, p. 1 02. 

Maxillary bon&s absent. 

Eyes without lide Perennibruiiehiate FaoTRtDAe, p. 132. 

Both jaws are toothless. Tlje hind-limbs, the inaxillary bones and eyelids 
are absent. Perennibrunrliiate Sirenidak, p. 136. 

These four fumilie.s are closely allied to each other, especially the 
Ainphiumidae and the Salainandridae. 

The geographicjil distribution of the Urodela is essentially 
Teriarctic, except that about one dozen species each of Ainblystovia 
and of Si}elc}'pes extend .southwards into Central America, and in 
the case of the latter genus even into the Andesian parts of 
South America. Pltiihodon platenae inhabits Argentina. 

The Urodela affoi-d good reasons for dividing the Periarctic 
region into three co-ordinate sub-regions, namely, Nearctic, 
Eastern and Western Palaearctic. The difference between the 
European and the Eastern Asiatic fauna is well marked ; the two 
— Jit least witli our present knowledge — separated by a wid^^ 
stretch of country very poor in Urodele forms; while, la-stly. 

' The oxititcDco of suoh a form a.^ Typhlotriton, in the adult of wliich tho eyca 
become dosed up, inakc.s such short diagnoses of the families defective, althougli 
there is no doubt about tho Desiuogiiathine uhinitios of this genus. See p. lOa. 
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there are not a few resemblances l>etween this Eastern Asiatic, 
and the American fauna. The Urodela thus lend no sui)port t" the 
visual division of the Periarctic into a Palaearctic and a Keaictic 
sub-region. Nor is it possible to divide the Palaearctic into a 
Eurasian and a Mediterranean province. We have in this case 
to distinguish between an American, an Asiatic, and a Kuropenn 



KIG. 16.— Map showing the distribution of the Urodela. “ Ichlliyodi-u '• .= .\ujpUiuuiidaf 

H- Frotei(la« + Slreol^lae. 

Ihuuu. The Asiatic or Eastern Palaearctic sub-region assumes tlu* 
central position, at least from a merely geogiuphical ]ioiut of view. 
It would be unjustifiable to assume a spreading from this centre 
into Europe, and, on the other hand, into America. The centre 
existed more probably in the Arctic circle, now devoid of Urodela. 

So far as mere numbers of species are concerned the huge 
A.siatic or Eastern Palaearctic region is the poorest, Imt it i.s 
also the least explored, and China will probably yield a goud 
many new forms. We know at present only 15 species, nearly 
all from the eastern half. These 15 species I’epresent no le.'vs 
than 11 genera, 8 of wliich (=73 per cent) are peculiar to tin- 
sub-region. Next comes the Western Palaearctic or KmopCim 
•sub-region with about 21 recent species of 5 genera. 4 of which 
are peculiar. America is by far the richest, with no less than 
06 species (36 eastern, about 16 western, and the rest Central 
.Vmerican, etc.), belonging to 19 genera, 17 of which ( = 90 per 
cent) are peculiar to the New World. But tliis richness iu spot il-s 
is due mainly to the abundance of the two genera Avihlystomu and 
just as Europe is chameterised by its many Tritons. 

One of the most striking features of the Asiatic sub-region is 
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its difference from the European. They have very little iu 
common. Pachytriton, Tylotoiriton, and two species of Triton 
( T. pyrrhogaster and T. siTUTisik) are the only Salamandrinae, while 
all the vest are Lechriodont (see p. 102), like the American 
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mind that the differences between tlie genera of Amblystoinatinae 
are in reality very slight; and the same applies to the sub- 
families themselves. The presence or absence of teeth on the 
parasphenoid, the possession of amphi- or opistho - coelous 
vertebrae, do not mean much, and certainly does not forbid the 
notion that all the recent TJrodela are the offspring of one common 
generalised stock which inhabited the northern portion of the 
globe. Nothing is gained by hiding the solitary European species 
of the essentially American genus SpeU't'pes imder the name ot 
Geotriton. It is a Spclerpes in all characteristic points. Speaking 
broadly, each of the three principal sub-families of Salamandridae 
is characteristic of a sub-region; the Salamandrinae of the W^estern 
Palaearctic, the Plethodontinae of the American, while the Ambly- 
stomatinae are chiefly Asiatic, at least so far as diversity of 
genera is concerned. 

Fam. 1. Amphiumidae. — Without gills in the perfect state. 
The gill-clefts are in a vanishing stage, being either reduced to 
one pair of small holes or being altogether absent. The maxillary 
bones are present. Teeth occur in both jaws ; those of the 
vomers form transverse rows. Thp. vertebrae are amphicoelou?^ 
The fore-limbs and hind-limbs are present, but small. The small 
eyes are devoid of lids. 

This family is now represented by two genera, with only three 
species, found in the United States and in Eastern Asia. 

Cryptohranchua . — The limbs are functional, with four fingers 
and five toes. The outer digits and the sides of the limbs are 
bordered with folds of skin. The head and body are stout and 
depressed ; the tail is short, latei*ally compressed, and provided 
with a fin. The skin is very glandular and slimy, and forms a 
thick, irregularly-shaped fold along the side of the body. 

C. (^Menopomd) alleghaniensis . — The gill-clefts are normally 
reduced to one i)air, individually to the left cleft, the right 
closing up. There are, however, four branchial arches and vessels. 
The general colour is brown or grey above, sometimes with 
darker patches, lighter below. The “ Hellbender ” reaches a 
length of nearly 18 inches (about 46 cm.), is entirely aquatic, 
and is apparently restricted to the rivers and streams of the 
mountainous districts of the Eastern United States. It is very 
voracious, living on worms and on fish, being much disliked by 
the fishermen, os it takes the angler’s bait, and destroys greet 
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<|uaiitities of the valuable food-fiah Coregonus albua. Although 
nither common and easily kept, its larvae still remain un- 
known. 

C. japonicus s. maximus . — The Giant Salamander of Japan 
differs from its American relation in one essential point only, 
namely, by the absence of gill-openings and of the modifications 
of the branchial apparatus connected therewith. It has but 
three branchial vessels, and the skeletal arches are reduced to 
two. It lives in Japan and in China, from 600 to 4500 feet 
above the level of the sea, in small streams of mountain-meadows. 
It feeds upon fishes. Amphibia, worms, and insects. It is easily 
fished with the hook and is eaten by the Japanese. 

The first living specimen was brought to Europe in 1829 by 
Th. von Siebold, its discoverer. It grew within a few years from 
1 foot to 3 feet in length, and died in 1881, at least fifty-two 
years old. Another specimen lived in the Hambui'g aquarium 
for fourteen years, during which time it is said to have grown 
3 6 cm. (more than 1 4 inches), having attained a length of nearly 
4^ feet, or 134 cm. The largest specimen known measui'es 159 
cm = 5 feet 3 inches. 

The life-history of this species is still imperfectly known. 
Japanese picture-books contain drawings of the adult and of 
larvae, the latter showing three pairs of fringed external gills. 
Young specimens of 16 cm. length have already lost the 
gills, but still retain a cleft on either side of the neck, in the 
shape of a horizontal slit, and this is soon after closed un bv 
the skin. 

The best account has recently been given by Sasaki.^ Accord- 
ing to him the Giant Salamander leads a solitary life, concealed 
in dark places, under rocks in swift-flowing, thickly shaded small 
brooks of clear and cold water. 

The animal may be easily captured with a fish-hook, baited 
wjth a fish, frog, or several earth-worms, and tied to a 8trin<» a 
few feet in length. This is thrust by the aid of a small bamboo- 
stick into the salamander’s retreat. The string is not tied to 
the stick, but the point of the loaded hook is forced into one end 
of It, far enough to keep it in place while this end of the rod is 
imshed under the rock. When the bait has been thus brought 
near the salamander, any bite will be instantly felt through the 

* J. CoU. Japan, i. 1887, p. 269. 
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rod. The latter is then witlidrawn as quietly as possible, the 
hook and bait being left. As soon as a jerk of the string is 
noticed, a pull is made, which generally ends in the capture of 
the unfortunate animal If the first pull should fail, the bait is 
replaced as before, and a second opportunity is offered, which the 
unwary creature accepts as readily as the first. The fisherman, 
having obtained one bite, is sure of ultimate success, as the sala- 
mander does not learn by experience to refuse the proffered 
morsel. When captured, it emits a peculiar slimy secretion, 
having an odour much like that of the leaves of the Japan 
pepper {Xanthoxylon peperitum). This secretion hardens into a 
gelatinous mass after a short exposure to the air. 

Temminck and Schlegel state that the act of inspiration is 
ordinarily performed once every 6-10 minutes. This is true 
for specimens kept in tubs ; but Sasaki is inclined to think 
that they perform this act less frequently in their native brooks. 
The eyes are so small that they are obviously of little import- 
ance ; the salamanders capture their prey not by pursuing, but 
by waiting for ite near approach, whereupon they seize it with 
their teeth by a swift lateral movement of the head. The eggs 
are said to be laid in August and September, and they form a 
string resembling a rosarj*. Each egg floats in a clear fluid, 
inclosed in a bead-shaped gelatinous envelope, and this is con- 
nected with the next by means of a comparatively small string. 
The egg measures about 6 mm. by 4 mm., and is yellow 
everywhere except at the upper pole, where it is whitish. All 
attempts to make Cryptohranchus breed in captivity have failed 
hitherto, owing no doubt to the difficulty of obtaining the cool 
temperature of its mountain streams. Sasaki's smallest sj)ecimens 
measured 19 to 20 cm. These had three pairs of very short 
branchial processes, from 3 to 5 mm. in length, attached just 
inside the branchial orifice. Each process was somewhat 
flattened and tapering, most of them still with branchlets. In 
another, specimen, 20’5 cm. in length, the gills had almost 
wholly disappeared, but the branchial slits were still visible. 
One of 24'5 cm. length showed no trace of gills, and the 
lirauchial orifice was completely closed, but still marked by a 
light streak. 

Amphiuma means s. tridactyla . — The limbs are very much 
reduced, and end in two or three little finirers or toes. Just in 
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trout of the forc-liaihs lies the pair of small gill-clefts, eucli 
guarded hy two Hups of the skin. There are four braiioliial arches. 
The general colour of this eel-shaped creature is black, lighter 
lielow. The lieud is covered with numerous jxires, arranged in 
several rows, which unite in the region of the neck, so that only 
two rows extend along the sides of the body. It reaches a 
length of three feet, and lives in swamps or muddy waters. 



Flo. 18 . — Amphinma means, x J, 


tor instance in the ditches of rice-ficlds, burrowing occasionally in 
the mud, feeding on crayflshes, molluscs, small fishes, etc. It is 
confined to the south-eastern States of North America, from 
(>arolina to Jlississippi. According to Davison,^ copulation takes 
place in May. T he rather hard-shelled eggs are deposited in the 
foll oivin g August or September, and are wunected by a“”t\visted 
cord. The female lies about them in a coil. 'J'he embryos, which 
aie hatched i n the monirb of Novem ber or December, have well- 
develop ed external gills! By the loTlowiiig February they have 

> J. Morphot, xi. 1866, p, 876. 
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r^jached a length of from 68 to 90 mm. (about 3 inches), living 
in damp localities under rocks or rooted stumps, and have already 
lost their gills. The legs are said to be relatively longer than 
they are in the adult. 

Fam. 2. Salaxnandridae (Salamanders and Newts). — Without 
gills in the perfect state. Maxillaries are present. Both jaws are 
turnished with teeth. The eyes are protected by movable lids, 
except in TyphlotHton. Fore- and hind-limbs pre.sent, although 
sometimes very much reduced. 

To this family belong by far the greater number of tailed 
Amphibia. They have been, for the sake of convenience, grouped 
into four sub-families, the determining characters of which are all 
internal and of comparatively slight importance. Little better is 
the division into Mecodonta, with the teeth of the palate in two 
longitudinal rows diverging behind and inserted upon the inner 
margins of tlie two palatine j>rocesses, which are much prolonged 
posteriorly, and lechriadonta, in which the series of palatal teeth 
are restricted to tlie posterior portion of the vomers and form 
either transverse or posteriorly converging rows. 

I. .Series of palatal teeth tranaveree, restricted to the posterior portion 
of the vomers. Paraspbenoid beset with dentigerous plates. 

Vertebrae opisthocoeloufl : Desmognathinae, p. 102. 

„ amphicoelous : PUthodontinatf 'g. 103. 

1 1. Scries of palatal teeth transverse or posteriorly converging, restricted 
to the posterior portion of the vomers. Paraspbenoid toothless. 
Vertebrae araphicoelons : Amhlystomatinae, ■p. 109. 

III. Series of palatal teeth in two longitudinal series, diverging behind, 
inserted on the inner inai^n of the long palatine processes. 
Paraspbenoid toothless. Vertebrae amphicoelous : Salavvan- 
drinatyjt. 115. 

Sub-Fam. 1. Desmognathinae. — Comprising only three genera, 
with five species, in North America. Five toea 

Desmognathiis. — The tongue is attached along the median 
line, free behind, oval in shape. Three species in the eastern 
half of the United States. D. fuscus is one of the lungless 
Urodela, for which condition see p. 46. The skin is nearly 
smooth ; parotoids prominent, gular fold strongly marked, 
(ieueral colour above, brown suffused with pink and grey, some- 
times with a dark lateral band ; under parts mottled brown. The 
vomerine t.'eth are frequently absent. Total length, about 4 to 5 
inches. They live, carefully concealed in the daytime, under 
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II. The tongue is attached along the middle line and cannot be pro 
traded out of the mouth. 

Jaws with numerous small tcetli. 


With 5 toes : Plethodon, p. 106. 

With 4 toes : Batrachoseps. 

Maxillary and mandibular teeth few in number but very large 
With 5 toes : Antodaxy p. 107. 


Spelerpes. — Except in a few species the limbs are well de- 
veloped and possess 4 fingers and 5 toes, which are either free or 
webbed. But in the Colombian S. parvipes, still more in S. 
lineolus of Orizaba and S. unifoTTnis of Costa Bica the limbs and 
digits are reduced to mere vestiges, and are practically without 
function, the body, with the extremely long tail, having assumed 
a wormlike shape. The young of many, if not all, species have 
a pair ot short balancers below each nostril ; in the adult 
these organs are reduced to little swellings or lost completely. 
Several species are lungless, see p. 46. 

The geographical distribution of this genus, of which some 
twenty species are known, is very remarkable. The majority live 
in Mexico and in the United States, a few are found in Colombia 
and Northern Peru {S. altamazonicus and Plethodon platenee 
being the only Ui'odeles hitherto recorded from south of the 
equator), one in Hayti {S. infv^atu^, two {S. svhpcdmat'm and 
S. uniformis) in Costa Rica, and S. fuscus in Europe. 

S. hilineatns is a little newt under 4 inches in lengtn — 60-95 
mm. found in the Atlantic States. It is brownish-yellow above, 
with a black lateral line extending from the eye to n&irly the 
end of the tail. The under parts are bright yellow. It lives on 
land, in damp places, concealed during the daytime under stones 
or old trees, whence it emerges after a rain or in the dusk of 
evening. 


According to H. H. Wilder,* “ the eggs are deposited in May and 
June in a single layer upon the lower side of submerged stones, 
each batch containing 30 to 50 eggs. The atones which are 
suitable for this purpose must be in the form of an arch, allowing 
the water to flow beneath. They are generally in the more rapidly 
flowing portions of the brook, but the depth of water must be 
such that the eggs are at all times entirely submerged. They are 
attached to the stone by gelatinous threads, proceeding from the 
outer envelope, and although they are generally contiguous, they 


‘ Amtr. Nuiural. March, 1899. )». 28.'). 
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jire each attached separately.” The eggs are holoblastic. Tho 
larvae hatch early aud continue for a long time in the larval 
state, probably two or three years. 

S. porphyriticus s. salmom'iis. — Yellowish-brown or pnri)Iisli- 
grey above with tiny darker dots and markings. The sides of 
the body are salmon-colotii*ed, with a tinge of yellow. 'I'lie under 
parts are whitish, turning into salmon-pink on the tail. This 
beautiful newt reaches about 6 inches in length and has a very 
moist, slimy skin, which, combined >vith the lively motions ol 
the creature, make it as slippery as an eel. It is found in the 
Alleghany range, from New York to Alabama. 

Specimens which I am keeping prefer the wettest part of the 
cage, where they lie concealed in the moss and mud, leaving their 
hiding-places at night in search of insects. One of them escaped 
into the greenhouse and was discovered after nine months, having 
tistablisbed its permanent home in a cleft between mossy stones : 
when the sweepings of a b\itterfly-net are emptied near its hiding- 
place it peeps out and with a flash of its long, forked, white- 
coloured tongue it secures its prey. Occasionally it goes into a 
tank, when it swims with rapid, undulating motions, the limbs 
being laid back and reniaining inactive : it sometimes rises to the 
surface to emit and to take in air, but, although mo.stlv resting 
half in the water, upon a rotten stump, it often lies for'hours aT 
tlie bottom without stirring. AVheu ke))t in dry sui’roundiiig.s, 
the skin soon dries aud wrinkles, and the animals show every si^n 
of suffocation aud general discomfort. The respiration of this 
lungless species by means of rapid movements of the throat is 
very limited, most of the necessary oxidisation of the blood bein*^ 
effected through the skin. 

S. /usem — This, the only European species, is thoroughly 
^rrestrial. It is found in the mountains bordering the Gull' of 
Genoa, and in Sardinia. Its total length remains under foin- 
inches. The smooth, very delicate and easily broken skin is 
brown above, light below, and speckled with lighter and darker 
mar^ngs. Below each nostrU is a slight swelling, the remnant 
ot the cim or balancers common to the young of many species. 
It lives in shady surroundings, under stones, in old trees and in 
iimestone-cavea, glued to the walls with spread-out toes, bellv 
and tail, quietly waiting for insects and spiders whicli it catches 
by jiashmg out the long tongue* 
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According to J. Berg,* it keeps well in cool, moist and well- 
ventilated places. It lives on flies, small beetles, and maggots ; 
ants are also taken at once, probably owing to their lively 
niovements, bnt a few minutes later the newts roll about in 
spasms and soon die. Towards the end of March one of Berg’s 
specimens gave birth to four young, which were 36 mm., or nearly 

Fig. 20. — Spderpta ftucus^ 
showing the position and 
shape of the partly and 
fully protruded tongue. 
The figure on the right side 
shows the tongue and the 
skeleton of the hyoid ap* 
paratus. £, the threadlike, 
elongated, first hrancliial 
arch ; /f, hyoid, in reality 
attached by its outer end 
to the vicinity of the quad- 
rate ; T, tongue. About x 2. 
(After Beig and Wieders- 
hcini. ) 

I inches long, and differed from the adult only by their exception- 
ally large nostrils, thereby resembling the Mexican Thorius. The 
little ones shot out their tongues about 10 mm., fee'diug on 
Aphides. 

Mu'iicuhis. — The two species of this genus live in Carolina and 
Florida. M. qiiaxlridigitatus is a very slender, gi*acefxil little 
animal, about 3 inches in length, the long and thin tail being 
considerably larger than the rest of the body. Yellowish, 
minutely speckled with brown above and on the sides, greyish- 
white below. life entirely terrestrial. 

Plctkodon . — About seven species in North America. This 
genus has given its name to that of the subfamily, which might 
with more reiison be called Spelerpinae. 

]*. ylutinosns is slaty or bluish-black, with small whitish 
.specks, esi)eciaUy on the sides of the trunk, where they are large 
and often confluent. The skin is smooth and shiny. Total length 
about 5 inches, half of which belong to the tail. Holbrook con- 
sidered this as one of the commonest of the North American 
newts, and mostly widely distributed, from Ohio to the Gulf of 
ilexico. It usually lives concealed under stones, but prefers 
fallen trees, probably on account of the insects upon which it 

‘ Zool. Garten t 1896, p. 88. 
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preys. When taken in the hand it gives off a great quantity of 
slime. 

P. erythronotus extends into Canada and is much smaller. 
Brown or grey above, mostly with a broad, reddish-brown band 
over the head, back, and tail. The under parts are white, with 
grey and brown specks. 

Autodax 8. Anaides . — The large tongue is attached along the 
median line. The jaws are furnished with few, but surprisingly 
large, knife-shaped teeth, about ten in the upper and few'er in the 
lower jaw. The small teeth of the vomers form a chevron-shaped 
series behind the choanae, those of the parasphenoid stand in one 
elongated patch. The tail is round ; number of toes, five. Three 
species in Western North Amei'ica, from California to Oregon. 

A. hi^uhris . — The eyes are very large and prominent. The 
upper jaw shows a peculiar recess on either side for the reception 
of the large lower teeth. The skin is smooth, devoid of parotoid 
glands, but has a strong gular fold. The upper parts are dark 
brown or lead-coloured, with whitish dots on the sides ; under 
parts white. Total length some 6 inches, about half of which 
belongs to the tail. The fingers and toes are very rich in sub- 
cutaneous venous sinuses. 

The habits of these creatures are in many respects peculiar. 
Van Denburgh * says of A. iecanus “ that it usuaUy moves quite 
slowly, moving one foot at a time, but is capable of motion 
s^risingly rapid for a salamander. When moving lupidly, it 
aids the action of its legs by a sinuous movement of its whole 
body and tail. The latter is prehensile. Several individuals, 
when held with their heads down, coiled their tails around my 
finger, and, when the original hold was released, sustained them- 
Mlves for some time by this means alone. On© even raised 
Itself high enough to secure a foothold. This animal’s tail is 
also of use in another way. When caught, it wUl often remain 
motionless, but if touched, will either run a short distance with 
great speed, or quickly raising its tail and striking it forcibly 
a^inst the surface on which it rests, and accompanying this 
vnth a quick motion of its hind-limbs, will jump from four to 
BIX inches, rising as high as two or three.” 

Hitter and Miller* have made extensive observations on the life- 
is ory of A. lugvhns. When wishing to pass from the hand to 

p. Calif. Ae. (2) r. ISW, p. 77 ®. * Atner. Katural. xxxin. 1899, p. 691. 
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the table, the creatuie will frequently execute a well co-ordinated 
spring and alight on its feet some distance away, instead of 
falling over tlie edge in the typical salamander-fashion. This 
species is nocturnal and entirely terrestrial, and seems to be 
indifferent even to proximity to water. Rotten stumps and logs 
are the habitations preferred, and wherever these occur in the 
region about San Francisco Bay, even though at the places 
remotest from water, specimens are sure to be found. 

/ The eggs are la id in a hollow under ground, and the female 
seems to re main curled around them until they are hatched, 
which takes placein two or three weeks. The specimen observed 
by Ritter anc L Mil ler laid 19 eggs. Each was contained in 
a gelatinous capsule 6 mm. in diameter, and was firmly anchored 
to a clump of earth by a narrow peduncle about 8 mm. long. 
The embryos developed very large gills, each being composed of 
three broad membranous lobes, the latter being thin and delicate, 
mucli expanded, highly vascular and widely confluent at their 
bases, so that the gills of each side really form one three-lobed 
mass. Their dorsal surfaces are applied to the inner surface of 
the egg-capsule. The amount of food-yolk is considerable. The 
wliole larval life is passed through within the egg. Before the 
young is hatched the gills wither and cease to be functional, and 
the gill-slits close up. Tlie tail is round, and shows no indica- 
tion of a fin at any time during the larval period. Newly hatched 
individuals appeared much distressed when put into water, and 
were quite unable to swim. They immediately sank to the 
bottom and remained there until they were removed. The 
integumentary sense-organs, so well developed in the aquatic 
larvae of Urodeles, are entirely wanting. When hatched the 
young creatui*e is about 32 mm. long ; its general colour is 
blackish-grey, finely sprinkled with bluish-silver. During the 
second yeiir this garb is changed to the dusky brown of the 
adult, and the fine silver speckling is replaced by much larger 
and less numerous yellow spots. 

Although one of the most terrestrial of Urodeles, this species 
is lungless, but the skin remains delicately smooth and moist 
throughout life. According to the observers quoted, the pharynx 
plays an important part in respiration. From 120 to 180 or 
even more vibrations are made by the throat in a minute, and 
in some cases these movements are grouped into series of about 
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20 to 25 extremely rapid vibrations, with periods between each 
two series. 

SnbfaxD. 3. Amblystomatinae. — Composed of seven closely 
allied genera, the distinguishing characters of which are the 
grouping of the palatal teeth and the number of the toes, 
which varies between 4 and 5. The geographical range of the 
subfamily extends over the whole of North America and 
Mexico and over the whole of Northern Asia, from Kamtchatka 
and Japan westwards to the Ural, and southwards into China. 
The occurrence of one Amhly stoma persintile, in the moun- 

tains of Siam, makes it highly probable that other species and 
genera exist in the hitherto unexplored intervening countries. 

Boulenger gives the following synopsis : — 

I. The series of palatal teeth converge backwards, forming a V-shaped 
figure. 

With 5 toes : Hymbiut, 3 species in Japan. 

With 4 toes : Satamandrella, 2 species Lake Baikal, Ussuri and 

Schilka rivers, and Kamtchatka, p. 109. 

II. The series of palatal teeth form an uninterrupted, doubly arched 
V-shaped figure. 

The 4 fingers and 5 toes are furnished with black, homy claws : 

Onyehodactylm jap<micM. 

III. Tlie series of palatal teeth form two arches, convex forwards, separated 
by a wide interspace. 

The two scries are short, confined to the sjiace between the 
choanae. 

With 5 toes : Ranidms nbirUxu, Eastern Siberia and N.E. 

China. 

With 4 toes : Batrachyper\i* sinensis, Moupin in China. 

The series are long and converge backwards, 5 toes : iJicamp^ 
tedon mtatus, California 

IV. The palatal teeth are arranged in a nearly straight, transverse line, 
or they form an angle which points slightly forward ; they are not 
separated by a wide median space. With 6 toes: Amblystoma. 
Some 16 species in North and Central America, one in Siam, p. 1 10. 

SalaTnandrella keyserlingi. — The mode of propagation of this 
newt-like species has been observed by Shitkow near Jekaterin- 
burg in the Ural mountains. The eggs were laid at the end 
of April and were deposited in bags, which were attached to 
a plant, with one end about an inch below the surface of tho 
water. The bag measured 16 cm. in length and 2 cm. in width 
and contained 60 to 60 eggs. The larvae were hatched in 
14 days in a sunny aquarium ; in another with a northern 
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aspect the hatching took 23 days. The larvae were 10 mm. long, 
and remarkable for the length (1 nun.) of their balancers. 

Amhlystoma opacum. — The general shape is very much like 
that of the European Spotted Salamander. The head is short 
and broad, the snout is rounded. The eyes are very pro- 
minent, with a black pupil and a dark-grey iris. The neck has 
a well-marked gular fold. The tail is thick and almost round.. 
The hind-limbs are considerably larger than the fore-limbs. The 
general coloxir of the shiny, moist skin is a purplish-black with 
light grey, transvei-se, partly confluent bars, giving the creature 

a pretty appearance ; the under parts 
are paler, bluish-grey. Total length 
between 3 and 4 inches, or 9 cm. 

This beautiful species inhabits 
many of the United States east of 
the Ilocky Mountains, from New 
Jersey to Flox'ida and Texas. In the 
perfect state it is thoroughly terres- 
trial and easily kept. My specimens 
prefer the holes of rotten and moist, 
moss-covered stumps, or holes beneath 
stones, which they leave, at night 
only, in search of earthworms and 
insects. 

A. talpoideum is closely allied, 
somewhat stouter and almost uniform 
brownish -back. According to Hol- 

brook, “ it chooses light soil in which 
it will bury itself iu a few seconds like a mole, and there continue 
its course concealed from view ; but its track can often be followed 
by the elevation produced on the surface of the soil, similar to 
that seen in Helds infested by moles.” 

A. punctatum is bluish-black, with a row of roundish yellow 
spots on each side of the body and tail and upon the limbs. 

E. A. Andrews * has made observations upon the bi*eeding of 
this species. Near Baltimore the eggs are very abundant in 
March and even in February, in small pools in the woods, but 
the adults are then rarely seen. Even when small pools, but 
4 feet wide and 9 inches deep, were thoroughly raked out 

* Anur. NainraL xxxi. 1897, p. 635. 
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before and after the eggs appeared, no adults were found, so that 
it is to be inferred that the laying takes place in the nigiit and 
that the adults leave the water every day to conceal them- 
selves under stones. One female was found moving away from 
a bunch of eggs early in the morning. This specimen was 
kept isolated, and laid many eggs, and as these developed into 
normal larvae, the existence of internal fertilisation was proved. 
Previously to the laying of the eggs white spermatophores were 
found in the small pools, on the dead twigs and leaves covering 
the bottom. 

A. jeffersonianum. — This very slender and slippery species, 
reaching a length of 6 inches, is remarkable for its long fingers 
and toes, and its rather compressed tail. The general colour is 
brown above, dirty whitish below, generally with numerous, 
small, light blue and pale brown spots on the 8ide.s of the neck, 
body, limbs, and taiL There are several colour -varieties, one of 
them with white specks. It is a very active and surprisingly 
good climber, easily escaping out of high-walled bell-glasses, hiding 
in the daytime in dark and moist localities. Its range extends 
from Indiana and Virginia to Quebec. 

A. persimilc. — This species is remarkable on account of its 
geographical distribution. It is the only non-American species, 
inhabiting the higher mountains of Siam and Upper Burmah. 
There is no doubt about its belonging to the genus Amhly stoma, 
although it had originally been described as a Plethodou. It 
closely resembles A. jeffersonianum in most of its diameters, 
notably in the arrangement of the palatal teeth, geneml propor- 
tions, slender toes, and even in the presence of whitish spots, 
which are scattered over the sides of its blackish, smooth skin. 

A. tigrinum. — This, the commonest species, is conspicuous for 
its large, depressed head, which is as broad as it is long, its 
width being enhanced by the unusually large parotoid glands. 
The mouth is very wde. The large, prominent eyes are golden, 
and reticulated with brown. The gular fold is strong. The 
limbs are stout, the fingers and toes short The trunk is 
strongly constricted by twelve intercostal grooves. The tail, 
which is as long as the rest of the body, is somewhat compressed 
laterally, but bears no trace of a fin. The general colour is 
more or less dark brown or bluish black, marked with numerous 
yellow spots and large blotches; the under surface inclines to 
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gii'y. The lengtli of the adult male is about half a foot ; the 
females, as usual being larger, sometimes reach the lengtli of 
0 inches. The range is from New York to California and to 
Central Mexico. 

The laria of this species is the famous Axolotl. It is 
provided with three pairs of delicate and much-branched external 
gills, a Hat, long tail with a broad ventral and dorsal fin, the latter 
extending along the back almost to the neck. The limbs, 
although compai-atively slender, are fully developed, and the head 
is much more pointed than it is in the perfect form. The larvae 
u.sually reach 8 or 9 inches in length ; exceptional specimens 



Kro. 22. — Axolotls or larvae of AnMysUnna (if;rinurru x 


have been recorded of one foot in length, and have been described 
as Triton inyens. 

These larvae were found by the Spanish conquerors to occur 
in grciit numbers in the lakes near Mexico City, and were called 
Axolotl by the natives, a word signifying “ play in the water." 
Tliey were, and are still, eaten, either roasted or boiled, with 
vinegar or cayenne pepper. 

For many years these creatures were looked upon as a 
Hjiecies of the I’erennibranchiata, under the generic name of 
Siredon (.S', axolotl, s. j^isciformis, s. mexicanus, etc.), althougli 
(.'uvier .suspected that they were but the larvae of an otherwise 
unknown terrestrial Urodele. The mystery was not cleared up 
until the year 1865, when some Axolotls which had been kept 
for a year in the Jardiu des Plantes at Paris, suddenly began 
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to pair, and laid eggs which within six months developed 
into full-sized Axolotls, This certainly looked as if these 
creatures were not larvae, but a true Perennibrauchiate species. 
But to the general surprise several of these young Axolotls 
gradually lost their gills, the clefts closed up, the fins of the 
back and tail disappeared, the head became broader, the crea- 
tures left the water permanently, and in fact turned into the 
already well-known terrestrial Amhlystoma tigrinum. The other 
brothel's and sisters of the same brood remained aquatic Axolotls, 
which thereby revealed themselves after all as the larval and not 
as the perfect stage of this remarkable species. 

At the suggestion of Kolliker and Weismann, FrL Marie 
von Chauvin ’ undertook, at the University of Freiburg, long and 
carefully conducted experiments, showing (1) that little Axolotls 
can comparatively easily be caused to develop further into the 
perfect Amhlystoma if they are induced to breathe air more 
frequently than usual ; shallow vessels, perhaps also insufficiently 
aerated water, will produce the desired result; (2) that the 
commencing metamorphosis can again be checked, the shrinking 
gills then undergoing fresh development; (3) that they can 
be for^d to remain Axolotls; (4) that the cutting off of the 
gills has no influence upon their possible metamorphosis, the 
gills being easily and quickly renewed. The same lady found 
also that Amblyatoma. the perfect form, lives in the water 
during the pairing time and behaves in the same way as the 


1 *1^^® latest observations have been made by Metzdorff.^ ^xo- 

otls, at least those which are kept in captivity in Europe, are 

^dy for propagation several times in the year, either in the 

T December. The male deposits 

X J T’ I ‘■“"’’"■“S “ght taken up by 

he female mto the cloaca. On the follmving day. preferably in 

the afternoon, she grasps a suitable leaf, for instance that of 

tS hmd-limbs. and presses it against the vent. 

body fS Tre 'VTiggling movements of the 

^7, and are formed into three or four packets of six to ten 

gga each, so that about thirty eggs are laid at one sitting. 

!»• 622 ; sli. 1891. p. 865 ; Zool 

Zoolog. Oarten. 1896, p. 114 . 
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Then she takes a rest before proceeding again ; tlie whole process, 
in which the male takes no further interest, lasting about two 
days. The most suitable temperature is one of 18-20® C., or 
about 68® F. The water must be well aerated. Sterile eggs 
turn white on the second day. The little larvae are hatched in 
about a fortnight. Eggs which are kept in a higher tempera- 
ture, from 22-24° C., develop more quickly, but the resulting 
young are smaller ; they show already on the fifth day head, 
tail, and the beginning of the gills. According to Bedriaga, 
they live at first upon Infusoria and Daphnia ; when they are 
20-25 mm. long they eat Tnhifex rivuloricm ; later on they take 
.scraped meat and are liable, when hungry, to nibble oft’ each 
other’s gills, but these are easily reproduced. When 20-25 cm. 
long, at the age of about six months, they are able to breed. 
The chief point of interest is the fact that this species of Ainhly- 
Htorna frequently remains throughout life in the larval state, except 
that it develops generative organs. The natural causes of this 
retention are not completely known. According to Shufeldt, 
who observed them under natural conditions near Fort Wingate 
in New Mexico, plenty of food, the drying up of the swamps, and 
the increasing temperature of the diminishing water, hurries on 
the metamorphosis, while deeper water retards it. Weisinann * 
suggested that the specimens in the Mexican lakes which 
remained Axolotls were prevented from becoming perfect 
Amblystomas on account of these lakes, after the disappearance 
of the surrounding forests, having receded from their former 
boundaries, which are now covered with a saline, uninhabitable 
crust. This may be an explanation, although Axolotls do not 
live in brackish water. But Weismann went farther, and with 
his well-known dialectic powers has succeeded in spreading the 
belief not only that the Axolotl is a case of reversion to an 
ancestral stage, but that the present Amhlystoma, instead of 
being the progressive, perfect form, is likewise a case of reversion. 
A reversion from a reversion 1 The whole line of evolution 
would then be as follows : Amhlystoma ; its young, owing to 
adverse circumstances, revert to the stage of the Perennibranchiate 
ancestors of all Urodela ; if some of these Axolotls lose their gills 
and fins, they revert thereby into the original Amhlystoma. 

' ifeitschr. vriax. /foot. xxv. 1876, p. 297. See also Hahn, /lev, Set. 

(2), j. 1892, p. 178. 
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Surely a roundabout way of explaining a curious but after all 
rather simple process of Neoteny ; cf. p. 63. 

Observations on the metamorphosis of Siredon lichenoides 
into Amhlystoma mavortium have been made by Marsh, %vho also 
gives figures of the larval and adult forms.^ 

Snb-Fam. 4. Salamandrinae. — The six genera of this sub- 
family fall into two natural groups : I, True Salamanders, with 
the palatal teeth arranged in a pair of S-shaped figures, and 
without a fronto-squamosal arch. II, Tritons, with the palatal 
teeth in the shape of a A, i f- the right and left series meet at 
an angle ; the fronto-squamosal arcli is present, either bony, or at 
least ligamentous. T'riton cristatus is, however, exceptional, in 
that the two palatal series often do not meet and that the arch 
is absent. The number of fingers is universally four, that of the 
toes is five except in Salamandrina, which has only four. 

The geographical distribution of the sub-family, entirely Peri- 
arctic, may be said to be the reverse of that of the Amblystomatinae. 
Of the twenty-five species namely, only two are American, four 
are Eastern Asiatic.and of the remaining nineteer, two are Algerian, 
while the rest live in Europe or in Asia Minor. It is in fact an 
essentially Palaearctic group. 

The six genera can be distinguished as follows : — 

I. The palatal teeth are arranged in two S-shaped curves. True Sals- 
mandera 

Tougue ehort and thick. Salamandra, p, 1 1 5. 

Tongue long and projectile Chioglossa^ p. 121. 

II. The palatal teeth are arranged in a A shape. True Tritons. 

With only four toea. Salamandrina, p. 122. 

With five toea. 

Pterygoids separated from the maxillary and quadiate 
bones; 2Wt<m, p. 122. 

Pterygoids touching the maxillae and quadratJfs. Himalo- 
Chinese : TylototriUm, p. 132. 

Pterygoids united broadly with the maxillae. Chine.se : 
Paekytriton, p. 132. 


Salamandra . — Without fronto-squamosal arch. Five toes. 
Tail round. Three species in Europe and Western Asia. 

S. maculosa . — The Spotted or Fire Salamander. General habit 
stout. Usual length about 5 to 6 inches ; the females are mostly 
arger than the males ; specimens of more than 8 inches in 

* Amcr. Jourtu Set. ( 2 ), xlvi. Nov. 1888 , i». S 61 . 
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length are giants. Head as broad as it is long, snout rounded. 
Limbs and digits stout and short. The skin is smooth, 
shiny and full of pores, with a strong gular fold. The parotoid 
glands are large and covered with large pores. A series of distinct 
swellings, or cutaneous glands, each with a distinct opening, 
e.xteuds along either side of the back, and a shorter series along 
the flanks. The general colour of the Spotted or Fire-salamander 
is black, with irregular, large yellow patches on the back and 
limbs. These markings vary extremely, so much so that scarcely 
two specimens, collected at random, are alike. In some the 
yellow patches form two more or less regular bands, in others 
tliey are partly confluent ; again the yellow may be preponderant 
on the back or much restricted. Occasionally the chrome- 
yellow is replaced by orange. The under surface is as a rule 
bluish grey-black. This combination of shiny yellow and black 
is a good instance of warning colours. The creature is 
poisonous, cf. p. 38. When left in peace, or handled gently, 
it is perfectly harmless, but when treated with violence, or 
submitted to severe pain, a milky white fluid exudes from 
the glands and is, under violent contractions of the muscular 
skin and body, sometimes squirted out in fine jets to the distance 
of a foot. Burning pain and subsequent inflammation result if 
this poi.son gets into the eye. The same applies to the mucous 
lining of the mouth and throat. A few drops of this poison 
introduced into the blood or into the stomach of a small animal 
are sufficient to cause its death. Cold-blooded animals are as 
susceptible as warm-blooded creatures. 

I once put two American bull-frogs into the same outdoor en- 
closure with a large number of salamanders. Next morning the 
huge frogs were foimd dead, each having swallowed a salamander, 
which they were not acquainted with and had taken without 
suspicion. 

The Fire-salamander has a wide range, namely the whole of 
Central, Southern, and Western Europe with the exception of 
the British Isles. It extends southwards into Corsica and 
Algeria, eastwards through Asia Minor into Syria. Where 
it does occur it is rather common, provided the terrain is 
mountainous or hilly and covered with vegetation. There it lives 
under moss or rotten leaves, in the roots of old trees, in the 
cracks and clefts of the ground, of rocks or of ruins of buildings ; 
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in default of anything better under heaps of stones, or in the 
holes dug by mice or moles. One chief necessity for its happiness 
is moisture. 

The salamander does not occur everywhere, but is rather 
local. On certain kinds of limestone it is rare or absent ; granitic 
terrain and red sandstone seem to suit it best, for instance the 
Hartz Mountains, Thuringia, and Heidelberg are favourite 
localities. But even there we may spend days and weeks and 
never come across a single specimen. We may turn stones, rake 
up the moss and leaves, pry into ci*ack8, and we unearth perhaps 
a few soiry-looking, listless, dull and dry, half-emaciated creatures. 
The same place after a thunderstorm will be literally swarming 
witli sleek, lively salamanders, in search of earthworms and all 
kinds of insects, especially at dusk or during the night. They 
disappear in the autumn, in October, to hibernate in the ground, 
o\it of the reach of frost, and they reappear again in April. 
Later on they congregate at little springs, always at running 
water, to reach which they have often to make long migrations. 
Tills is the only time when these thoroughly terrestrial creatures 
approach water, in which they easily get drowned. 

Although this species is so common its mode of reproduction 
has been satisfactorily discovered only quite recently. There are 
some puzzling facts which it took a long time to observe correctly 
and to interpret. The larvae are born in April, May, or June, 
while there are no eggs in the oviducts, but in, July these are 
full of fertilised eggs before copulation takes place. This seems 
contradictor}’. The explanation is as follows. In July there is an 
amplexus of the sexes, short, and often on land — a sort of pre- 
liminary exciting performance. Both sexes then descend into 
the water, but generally remain on land with the fore part of 
the body. The male deposits a spermatopbore and the female 
takes part of this into its cloaca. In the case of a virgin female 
the eggs are fei'tilised in the oviduct and ripen until the autumn, 
but the larvae nearly ready for birth remain within the uterus until 
the following May, i.e. about ten months. The mother then crawls 
half into the water, mostly at night, and gives birth to from a 
few to fifty young, fifteen being perhaps the average. The young 
ara surrounded by the egg-membrane, which either bursts befoie 
or shortly after ex^mlsion. This species is consequently viviparous 
in the juoper sense. If she produces a few young only, say from 
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two to five, these are much larger and stronger than those of a 
large litter. Occasionally a few addled or only partly developed 
eggs are also expelled. 

In the case of old females which have produced offspring 
before, the whole process is more complicated. The sperma, taken 
up in July, remains in the receptaculum of the cloaca until the 
May or June following, i.e. until the previous larvae have passed 
<»ut of the uterus and are born. Then the spermatozoa ascend 
to the upper ends of the oviducts, where they meet and fertilise 
the new eggs. After these have descended into and filled the 
uterus, and are already developing into embryos, copulation takes 
place again in July, preparatory for next year’s eggs. 

Tile new-born salamanders have three pairs of long external 
gills, a long tail furnished with a broad dorsal and ventral 
fin. and four limbs, although these are small. The total 
length is about 25 mm. or 1 inch. The general colour is 
blackish with a pretty metallic golden and greenish lustre. 
The little creatures are very active, and at once eat living or dead 
animal matter. In captivity they are liable to nibble each 
other's gills and tails. During the first six or eight weeks they 
assume a row of dark spots on the sides ; these spots enlarge, and 
the whole skin becomes darker. Yellow spots appear ne.xt, first 
above the eyes and on the thighs, later upon the back ; the 
ground-colour at the same time becomes black, until at the 
beginning of the fourth month they look like the parents. 

Tlie metamorphosis is very gradual. The tail-fin diminishes 
first, but the gills grow’ until shortly before the little creatures 
leave the water. Darkness, cold, and insufficient food retard the 
metamorphosis, sometimes until October. It is easy to rear them 
artificially provided they are well fed, kept in a light place, and 
in clean, well aerated water. If prevented from leaving the 
latter, for instance when kept in a glass vessel with vertical walls, 
or if hindered by a piece of gauze from rising to the surface 
and taking in air, they ciin be kept as larvae well into the 
winter. 

Verj' young, perfect little salamanders, of from 1 to 2 
inches in length, are excessively rare ; even specimens of 3 
inches are far from common. They probably spend the first two 
or three years of their life in careful seclusion. 

A few adults can be easily kept for many years in shady 
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places provided with moss, rotten stumps and stones, to afford 
them suitable moist and cool hiding-places, and they readily take 
earthworms, larvae of beetles, snails, woodlice, etc. But auj* 
attempt to kee]) them in large numbers ends in faili^re. Tliey con- 
gregate together in clumps, all making for the same cavity or recess, 
as if tliat were the only one in existence (very likely they are 
right in so far as that place is probably the best), and they get 
rapidly enlaiging sores, chiefly on the elbows and knees. Tliese are 
soon infested with fungoid growths, and this disease spreads 
like an epidemic and soon carries them off. 

S. <(tra . — The Alpine Salamander differs from the Spotted 
Salamander by its uniform black colour and smaller size, which 
averages between 7 and 5 inches. It is restricted to the Alps 
of Europe, from Savoy to Carinthia, at from 2000 to as mxich 
as 9000 feet elevation, living with predilection near waterfalls, 
the spray of which keeps the neighbourhood moist, or in mossy 
walls, in tlie shade of forests near brooks, or under flat stones on 
northern slopes. The most interesting feature of this species 
is that it produces only two young at a time. Tliese are 
nourished at the expense of the partially developed eggs in the 
uterus, and they undergo their whole metamorphosis befoi'e 
they are born. By far the best and most complete account 
of this mode of propagation has been given by G. Schwalbe.* 
The lengtli of the ripe embryos is about 45 mm. ; they lie 
mostly bent up, with their heads and tails turned towards the 
head of the mother. The gills are beautiful, delicate red organs, 
the first pair being generally directed for^va^d8 and ventralwards, 
the second upwards, the third backwards ; they are longest 
when the creature is about 32 mm. long, while there is still 
much yolk present. At this stage the gills are so lung as to 
envelop nearly the whole embryo. There is rarely a second 
embryo in the same uterus, and an extra foetus is generally 
smaller, frequently a monstrosity not fit to live ; it is probable 
that it is not used as food, but that it is expelled at parturition. 
The embryo passes through three stages, (1) still enclosed within 
its follicle and living on its own yolk, (2) free within the 
vitelline mass which is the product of the other eggs, (3) there 
is no more vitelline mass, but the embryo is possessed of 
gills 10-12 mm. in length, and is still growing. During the 

^ ZeiiMhr. BioL x»xiv. 1896, in>. 340-S96. 
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second stage the yolk is directly swallowed by the mouth. 
The walls of the maternal uterus are rather red. The ex- 
change of nutritive fluid takes place through the long external 
gills, which thereby function in the same way as the chorionic 
villi of the Mammalian e^. Each gill contains a ventral arterj’ 
and a doi*sal vein, each of which looks like the midrib of a pinnate 
leaf; there is also a fine nerve and a weak bmidle of striped 
muscular fibres. Each gill- filament receives a capillary artery 
which extends to the epitheliiun of the tip, where it turns 
into a capillary vein. The epithelium of these filaments, which 
are full of blood, is ciliated, the resulting current being directed 
from the base towards the tip. In older larvae this ciliation 
becomes restricted to the tips. The body of the gills is furnished 
with flat epithelium, these non-ciliated portions alone are closely 
appressed to the uterine wall, and it is here that the exchange 
of gas takes place between mother and larva. The nutrition 
takes place through the gills, as they are bathed by the yolk- 
mass. 

Schwalbe also explains the whole question of the reduction 
of the number of embryos. He says rightly that in S. 'maculosa, 
which gives birth to many young, there are in the oviduct many 
eggs which have only partly developed into embryos, and these, 
perhaps from want of room and nourishment, degenerate into the 
irregularly shaped whitish-yellow bodies which are occasionally 
found packed in between the developing embryos. Consequently 
all those eggs had been fertilised near the ovaries. S. atra exhibits 
K further stage in so far as most of the eggs, fertilised above in the 
oviduct, degenerate, and only two or three become fully developed. 
These few embryos live on the degenerating eggs, which together 
produce the vitelline material spoken of above. The two full- 
grown and metamorphosed embryos, each measuring about 50 
ram. in length, are equivalent to the numerous new-born larvae 
of S. maculosa, especially if the smaller size of the adult Alpine 
Salamander is taken into consideration. 

Mile, von Chauvin ^ has experimented with the unborn larvae 
of this Salamander. She cut out 23 larvae and put them into 
water. One of them, already 43 mm. long, took earthworms 
on the ne.xt day, and the beautiful long, red gills became pale 
and shrunk, and on the third day were cast off close to the 

* ZeUsehr. loiss. Zool. xxix. 1877, i>p. 324 f., pi. xxii. 
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body. New gills sprouted out on the same day, first in the 
shape of three tiny knobs on either side. After three weeks 
they had become round globes, which gradually sprouted out 
into several branches, far shorter and more clumsy than the 
original gills. During the whole time the larva was lying 
quietly at the bottom, in the darkest comer, but showed a good 
appetite. The fin of the tail disappeared and was supplanted 
by a stronger one. In the sixth week the skin was shed in 
fiakes, and this process took fifteen days. This larva lived in the 
water for fourteen weeks and grew to 6 cm. in length ! When 
the new gills gradually shrank, the compressed and finny tail 
assumed a round shape, the skin became darker and shinier, 
and after the larva had again shed its skin, there appeared the 
dark rugose skin of the typical «S’. atra. The gills were reduced 
to useless appendages — not cast off — and the creature crawled 
out of the water. A fortnight later the gill-clefts were closed. 
A second larva behaved similarly, first casting oft’ the feathery 
giUs, substituting a new and stronger set, which, however, 
fourteen days after excision from the uterus, shrank again, and 
on the nineteenth day the gill-clefts were closed. The lady also 
observed that nearly ripe larvae, when cut out, rushed about 
in the water and ate, just like the new-born larvae of the Spotted 
Salamander. 

A third species, S. caiicasica, is found in the Cauca.sus. It 
rather resembles the Spotted Salamander in coloration, but has 
a larger tail and lacks the lateral warta The male is remark- 
able for the possession of a soft permanent knob or hook at the 
top of the root of the tail. This pommel possibly prevents the 
slipping off diiring the amorous amplexus, provided the sexes then 
entwine like certain Tritona 

Chioglosaa lusxtanicu . — The only species of this genus is 
restricted to the north-western third of the Iberian peninsula. 
This graceful, slenderly-proportioned and beautiful Snlamaiidei 
' is apparently very rare and local, having hitherto been found 
at a few places, namely, near Coimbra, Oporto and Coruna. It 
lives under moss, and runs and climbs with an agility surprising in 
a Urodele. The tongue is long, ending in a fork, and is supported 
by a median pedicle so that the tip can be quickly protruded 
to the distance of more than an inch. The whole length of 

the animal is about 6 to 6 inches, two-thirds of whicli belong to 
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the long which is compressed at the end. The skin is smooth 
and shiny, with a gular fold and large parotoids. The general 
colour is a ricli dark brown, with a pair of broad reddish-golden 
bands along the back and tail, the bands being separated by an 
almost black vertebral line. 

The few specimens which I have been lucky enough to 
observe made little holes or passages in the moist moss of their 
cage, peeping out with their heads in wait for little insects, 
which they caught with Hash-like quickness. They seem to be 
crepuscular. 

Salamandrina 2 fersjiicillat(i . — This genus, represented by one 
species, a native of Liguria and Northern Italy, possibly extend- 
ing ijito Dalmatia, is the only Salamander which has but four 
toes. The skin is not shiny and smooth, but is finely gi-anular 
and dry, forms no gular fold, and is devoid of parotoid 
glands. The tail is inoie than half the length of the animal, 
which measures from 3 to 4 inches. The general colour is 
l)lack-brown with a broad V-shaped orange - yellow mark 
extending from eye to eye over the occiput. A faint irregular 
yellowish line extends along the middle of the back and tail. 
The tliroat is black, with a diffused white patch in the middle ; 
the belly is white, with black dots ; the anal region, the inner 
.sides of tl»c legs and the under side of the tail are carmine-red. 

This slender and pretty Salamander is diurnal, and feigns deatli 
when discovered. Only the female goes into the water, in March, 
to glue the eggs on to submerged rocks or water-plants. The 
young finish their metamorphosis by the month of June, and 
reach full size during the winter, the climate of their home 
being sufficiently genial to make hibernation scarcely necessary. 

'J'ritoii s. Moli/e. — The tail is strongly compressed and 
ficipunitly has a permanent fin. The fronto- squamosal arch is 
variable, it being either bony as in the South European, Eastern 
and American species, or reduced to a ligament, or lastly absent 
as in T. cristatus. Tiie males of all the English Newts, of T. 
vittafus and of viannorahis, develop a high cutaneous crest 
on the back and tail during the breeding season, and this crest 
acts not only jis a swimming organ and ornament, but also as 
a sensory organ. 

The whole genus comprises some eighteen species, twelve of 
wliich are European, although some of these extend into Western 
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Asia : T. 2 tyrrhogaster and T. sinensis are foimd in N.E. Chiiiii. 
the former also iu Japan ; T. poireti and T. hugenmveHeri live in 
Algeria, and only two, T. torosvs and T. viridescens, are Is'orth 
American. Some of the species have a limited range ; thiiK 
T. montunus is confined to Corsica, T. riisconii to Sardinia, T. 
hoscai to the north-west of the Iberian peninsula and T. asjicr to 
the Pyrenees. 

Xewts all prefer moisture without heat. Daring the pairing 
season they take to tlm water, mostly to stagnant pools, whicli 
sometimes implies long migrations. During this period, which 
is in some cases rather pi-olonged, they become thorougldy 
aquatic and undergo some important changes. Tlie tail-tins arc 
much enlarged ; in the males of some species a high ctitaucous 
fold grows out on the back, devoid of jiiuscles, but rich iu sense- 
organs. The whole skin, instead of being dry, possesses numerous 
mucous glands and. what is of more importance, s])ecialiscd 
sensory apparatuses which are ari'anged chiefly along the lateral 
lines of the body and part of the tail. 

After the breeding season Newts become tcn*estrial, hiding iu 
cracks, trees, or in the sandy soil. Some species aestivate during 
the hot and dry season. They hibernate either in the ground, 
or occasionally in ponds. 2\ vulgaris is ditiicult to keep in 
the water beyond the pairing season, while this is easily done 
with T. alpestris and T. cristatus ; T. ivaltli can live iu the 
water for years. The food consists of all kinds of insects, centi- 
pedes, worms, snails, etc., which are searched for chieHy at night. 
It is astonishing to see a little Triton getting hold of and gra.lu- 
ally swallowing a wriggling earthworm almost as thick and as 
long ^ itself. When two newts seize the same worm, as these 
voracious and jealous creatures often do. each gets hold of o)ie 
end, and swallowing as much as it can, twists and rolls round 
in a direction opposite to that of its rival, until the worm breaks, 
or until the jaws of the two newts meet and the stronger of 
the two draws it out of the weaker one and swallows the 

whole worm. They do not drink, but soak themselves iu the 
water. 

The skin is shed periodically, and rather often by the rapidly 
growing young; by the adult, during the life in the water, 
rarely during the sojourn on dry land. The skin breaks round 
the mouth ; assisted by the fingers and by contortions of the 
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body, it is then slipped backwards over the trunk and tail, 
whereupon the newt seizes the skin with the mouth, di-aws the 
shirt off entirely, and — swallows it. Such freshly shed skins ai-e 
very delicate and pretty objects when suspended in water or 
some preserving fluid. The shed skin, consisting only of the 
outermost layer of the epidermis, is entire, but turned inside out, 
with fingers and toes complete, the only holes being those for 
the mouth, eyes, and vent. 

Xone of the Tritons are viviparous. The eggs, which are 
glued singly or in small numbers on to stones or water- 
plants, are hatched in about a fortnight, sooner or later accord- 
ing to the species and the prevailing temperature. The larvae 
are always provided with three pairs of branched external gills ; 
tlie fore-limbs appear much earlier than the hind-limbs. Most, 
perhaps all, larvae develop two pairs of thread-like protuberances 
on the sides of the upper jaw, by means of which they attach 
or anchor themselves on to water-plants shortly after they are 
hatched. Thus moored they remain motionless in a slanting 
position, now and then wriggling their tails and shifting their 
place, or sinking to the Vmttoin. The metamorphosis is finished 
during the first .summer, and the little newts, often partially 
transparent, leave the water to hide under stones. Not unfre- 
«|uently the metamorphosis is retarded and not finished by the 
autumn. The larvae of T. cnstatiis, especially when reared in 
ponds with abrupt or overhanging banks, so that they cannot 
leave the water, retain considerable remnants of the gills, still 
more frequently the clefts, although breathing chiefly by the 
lungs. Such individuals reach a length of 3 inches, and are 
larvae so far as the finny tail and the gills are concerned. They 
hibernate in this condition, and in exceptional cases reach sexual 
maturity ; — at legist the females, which develop ripe eggs ; the 
males are not known to produce spermatozoa. 

Much has been written on the amorous games of newts, 
but it is only recently that the mode of fecundation has been 
actually obseiwed. Gasco * placed the newts in glass vessels 
suspended from the ceiling of his laboratory. The antics of the 
enamoured male around the female, rubbing the latter with its 
head, or lashing it gently with the tail, and playing around it 
in its often beautiful nuptial dress, are meant to excite the 

* Ann. Mh 8. Genova, .xvj. 1880, p. 88. 
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female. The male then at intervals emits spermatophores, 
which sink to the bottom, and the female takes them up into its 
cloaca. For further information see p. 54. 

Triton cristatus . — The Crested Newt has a slightly tubercular 
skin with distinct pores on the head, on the parotoid region and 
on a line along the side of the trunk. There is a strong gular 
fold. The general colour above is dark or black-brown with an 
olive tinge, interspersed with darker spots ; the sides of the 
body bear irregular white spots. The under parts are yellow, 
almost always \vith large black spots. The iris is golden yellow. — 
The njiptial dress of the male is very striking. A high, serrated 



crest occurs on the bead and body ; the upper surface of the head 
is marbled with black and white ; the under parts are orange- 
yellow with black spots, and the sides of the tail are adorned 
with a bluish-white band. — The female, always devoid of a crest, 
generally exhibits a yellow line along the middle of the back. 
— The average length of fully adult specimens is about 5-6 
inches or 13-15 cm. ; the females are as usual larger than the 
males; 144 and 162 mm. for an English male and female 
respectively are exceptional records. 

Propagation takes place in April. The newly hatched larvae 
are yellowish-green, with two black dorsal bands, and with a 
whitish edge to the tail-fin. By the middle of July they are 
about 5 cm. long, and the white-margined tail now ends in a 
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thread 1 cm. in length. The general colour above is light olive- 
brown, dotted with black ; the flanks and belly have a golden 
shimmer. 

The Crested Newt has a wide distribution, extending from 
England and Scotland through Central Europe into Trans- 
caucasia ; the northern limits are Scotland and Southern Sweden. 
Although found in Greece and Lombardy, it does not occur in 
the Iberian peninsula nor in the South of France, where it is 
represented by the next following species. 

Triton viarmoratiLS. — Tlxe Marbled Newt is of the same size 
as the Crested Newt. Its ground colour is grass-green above, 
brown below, with numeroiw large and small irregularly shaped 
marbling patches, spots and dots of black. The crest of the 
neck and trunk is entire, not serrated, adorned with dark 
vertical bands, and separated from the high dorsal fin of the tail 
by a deep indenture or gap. The female has an orange line, 
slightly sunk in, instead of the crest. This newt is confined to 
France and the Iberian peninsula. In the North of Portugal 
and in Galicia it is frequently seen in little streams and ponds 
during the months of March and ApriL The rest of the year it 
spends on land. In France occur hybrids of this species and 
T. ci'istatns. They have been described as T. blasii. 

T. ulpestris . — The Alpine Newt is easily distinguished by the 
rich orange colour of its under parts, which are imspotted, except- 
ing a few dark specks across the throat, below the gular fold. 
Specimens with many ventro-lateral black spots are exceedingly 
rare. All the upper parts are dark, but vary individually. The 
prettiest specimens are dark purplish grey, with black marblings ; 
others incline more towards brown ground -tones, the blackish 
markings then appearing more prominent. The sides are often 
stippled with tiny whitish dots. The iris is golden yellow. — 
The nuptial male has a low, not serrated crest, which extends 
uninterruptedly from the nape into the dorsal fin of the tail 
The crest is pale yellow, with black vertical bands and spots. 
Tlie ground-colour of the upper parts inclines to blue, especially 
on the sides. The lower fin of the tail assumes an irregular 
band of bluish-white confluent patches. 

This newt is rather small, females rarely exceeding 100 ram. 
or 4 inches in length. Its home is chiefly the hilly and 
mountainous parts of Central Europe, from Holland to Lombardy, 
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Austria-Hungaiy, and Greece. Although it ascends the Alps to 
between 6000 and 7000 feet, it is also found in the Nether- 
lands, but not in the North German plain. 

T. vulgans (s. taeniatits, s. jninctai-us ). — The Common or 
Spotted Newt usually reaches 3 inches (7-8 cm.) in length. 
Boulenger’s record-specimen measured 104 mm. It is charac- 
terised by the yellow, partly orange under surface, which is 
always spotted with black. The upper parts are olive-green or 
brown, inclining to white on the flanks ; the black spots of the 
back, sides, and especially of the tail, are arranged in more or 
less distinct lines, giving a somewhat banded appearance to 
some females. — The breeding dress of the male shows a non- 
serrated, but “ festooned ” high and very wavy crest, wliich 
extends from the neck without interruption into the likewise 
wavy tail-fln. The tail is adorned with a lateral, glittering 
blue stripe, interrupted by vertical dark spots. The larvae are 
marked by a series of yellow dots, which extend over the lateral 
line and the tail, which latter temporarily possesses a terminal 
filament like that of the larvae of T. cristatus. 

The distribution of the Spotted Newt is the same as that of 
T. cri&iaius, namely Europe, with the exception of tlie Iberian 
Peninsula and Western Asia. 

T. palTnatus s. 1ul'oelicus.—'T\i\B is the smallest of nil the 
European newts, rarely reaching more than 3 inches in length. 
It is distinguished by several specific characters. The tail ends in 
a thread which is in some males 10 mm. in length, but is only just 
indicated in the female. The breeding male develops a cutaneous 
fold along each side of the back, and a low, entire, vertebral 
crest ; the toes are fully webbed. The under parts are pale 
yellow, inclining to orange towards the middle of the belly, and 
with a few blackish dots. The lower caudal crest has its edge 
blue in the male, orange in the female. The general colour 
of the smooth skin is olive-brown above, with numerous dark 
spots, which are arranged in more longitudinal streaks ou the 
head. 

The Webbed Newt is a native of Western middle Europe, 
ranging from Great Britain and Northern Spain to Switzerland 
and Western Germany. 

Closely allied to the last species are T. boscai of Spain 
and Portugal, T. italicm, T. montadoni of Moldavia, and the 
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beautiful T. viiiatus of Asia Minor. From China and Japan 
are known T. pyrrhogaster and T. sinensis. 

The North American species are T. torosus and T. viridescens. 
The former, of Western Nortli America, is one of the largest 
newts, reaching a length of more than six inches. The head is 
much depressed and broad, and has very prominent parotoid 
and other glands. The limbs are strong, especially in the 
male. The skin of the upper parts is verj’ granular, uniform 
dark brown, without a crest. The tail, which is larger than 
the head and body, is strongly compressed, N^dth a low dorsal 
and ventral fin. The under parts and the lower edge of 
the tail are uniform yellow or orange red. The iris is green. 
A specimen in my keeping spends most of its time in the cracks 
of rotten stumps or on the top of moss in the darkest shade. 
It lives on earthworms but despises insects. Like most of the 
other newts it becomes lively at dusk. 

T. viridescens is common throughout the Northern and 
Eastern parts of the United States. Large females are about 

1 1 cm. long, the males 1 cm. less. The 
general colour above is brown, with a 
tinge of green ; on each side of the 
trunk, with a row of bright vermilion 
spots ; the under parts are orange, 
studded with small black dots. Half- 
grown specimens are brownish red, 
with the same lateral red spots as the 
adult. According to Jordan,’ this 
voracious species lives chiefly on the 
larvae of insects, on small molluscs 
such as Cyclas and Planorhis, on earth- 
worms and on small Crustacea. It is 
eminently aquatic in the adult stage. 
The eggs are laid from April to June, 
the period lasting for one individual 
four to six weeks, or even longer. 
One female laid 108 eggs in all from 20th April to 30th 
May. After having selected a suitable plant, for instance an 
Anacharis or a bunch of Fontinalis leaflets, she bestrides the 
plant and gathers in the surrounding shoots with her hind- 

^ Joum, ilorphoL viii, 1893, p. 289. 



Flu. 2A.’^TrUon HritUsce^is. 1, 
Egi? just after depositioo, with 
the outer membrane opened, 
X 6 ; 2, a spermatophore just 
discharged showing its gelatin- 
ous base with a projecting spikr 
which bears a toft of spermato* 
zoo, X 2. (After Jordan.) 
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limbs, pressing the leaves closely ax'ound the cloaca. She next 
turns on her side, or occasionally on her back ; with fore- 
limbs outstretched and rigid, with hind-limbs and leaves com- 
pletely hiding the cloaca, she remains perfectly motionless for 
six to eight minutes. Then she slowly leaves the “ nest,” which 
now holds an egg well protected by a tangle of shoots glued 
together by the gelatinous secretion poured out of the cloaca. 
Jordan concludes, from the fact that he never found sperniatozoa 
in the oviducts, that the eggs are fertilised just before they aie 
ex})elled, when passing the receptaculum seminis. 

The metamorphosed young pass their life on land under 
stones and logs as the so-called red variety, which is merely a 
stage in the life-history of the speciea It seems to take theiu 
several years to reach maturity, and to become again typically 
aquatic. Young, red individuals which I have myself kept, 
have behaved for more than a year like the young of other 
newts, spending their time under moss and bark without going 
into the water. 

The change from the red-spotted stage has been exhaustively 
studied by Gage.^ He remarks that this species is very common 
near Ithaca, in an upland forest and along the head-waters of 
the Susquehannah. The transformation takes place either in 

the autumn or in the spring, either while the newt is still on 
land, or after entering the water. 

Of two which were kept in a jar with moist wood, one was 
espw.ially brilliant, but within two weeks it assumed, in the 
middle of September, the characteristic coloration of the viri- 
d^nt form. The two specimens were in the jar until the 

readiness, aad tl.; ve! 
niemed submerged for a considerable time at first, Tire time 
under water increased in length, untU within two or three days 
the pharj-ngeal 1-e.spiration under water was fully establisLd 

On the other hand, viridescent specimens never reassume the 
red garb when kept out of the water. eassume the 

into ‘I*® changed 

the pharyLeul*'’i*' c®t»l'l>slied 

f ‘he ciliated oral epithelium 

Brandnate larvae and the adult aquatic forms have non^iliated 
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epithelium, and tlie cilia are re-established when a green speci- 
men is forced again to live on land. Ciliation always exists in 
the red stage, and in the green stage before the newt has taken 
to the water. The cilia sweep towards the stomach. 

The three following South European species belong to the 
Euproctus group, so called on account of the mostly conical, 
backward directed, and vividly coloured vent. 

T. asper s. pyreruieus . — The Pyrenean newt has hitherto been 
found only in the Pyrenees, for instance in Lac Bleu and Lac 
d’Oncet, which latter lies about 7000 feet above the level of the 
sea. According to Bedriaga,^ it prefers lakes which are supplied 
during the whole summer with water from glaciers. It is 
very sluggish, only moving to breathe and when in search of 
food, which consists of worms and insects. The general colour 
is greenish brown, dark above ; the under side of the head and 
body are bright orange red in the female, yellow in the male ; 
dark spots separate this bright colour from the flanks. The tail 
has a narrow ventral stripe of bright red and yellow. The 
cloaca of the female is bright red, that of the male dull grey. 
The total length amounts to about 4 inches or 10 cm. 

The pairing time is the end of June, or later in cold seasons. 
The male gets hold of the female by forming a noose with its 
tail round her ; it lies underneath, the cloacae being pressed 
together so that the spermatozoa can be taken in directly. The 
larvae have large yellow-green spots on the back aud sides, 
and a bright red ventral tail -fin ; when metamorphosed the 
greenish spots become more confluent on the back, producing a 
broad spinal band- Larvae which live in deep water are dark, 
while those in sunny places are light-coloured and spotted with 
yellow. 

T. viontanus in Corsica and T. rusconii in Sardinia are allied 
forms, but the males are distinguished by a spur-like process or 
dilatation at the end of the fibula. 

T. waltli, the Iberian Newt, is olive-brown above, yellowish 
with blackish markings below. The tail has a yellow or orange 
ventral line. There is no crest. A remarkable peculiarity of 
this species (which it shares only with Tylototriton ander»oni 
of the Loo-Choo Islands) is its ribs, which are very long, 
sharply pointed, and frequently perforate the skin. Before 

‘ P.Z.S. 1885, p. 160. 
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l>t'rforaUon the junul of the rib lies in a lynii»hatic simcc. This 
surprising tVatur*; has by many authorities V>eea considered as 
abnormal or jiathologieal. Certainly young, and even many 
adult, individuals are found in which the skin is not perforated, 
but wlien tliese are handled the wriggling motions of tliis strong 
newt foiee tlie ])oints of the ribs through the skin, and tliey 
remain sticking out to the extent of several millimetres. Tlie 



Fio. V5. — Fn/ort xca/(/L Spanisli Nevt, adult aD*l larvai? 


wounds heal up, the skin forming a neatly Huished-off hole 
through which the spike projects, not as a formidable, but u.s a 
sufficiently awkward, protective weapon. 

Large females reach a length of 10 inches. The larvae 
metamorphose, as a rule, when they are between 2 and 3 inches 
long, but those which have been bred in tanks often reach 
double this length. These newts are frequent inhabitants of 
the rain-water cisterns common in the South of Portugal and 
Spain, into whicli they tumble without ever l>eing able to get 
out again. This spec-ies spends most of its time in the water 
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preferring ponds, among tlie vegetjition of which they can l)e 
watched lying motionless, with their limbs hanging down and with 
the head close to the surface ; but they are lively during the night. 
Wlien their ponds dry up they leave them, crawling into the 
most unexpected places, to aestivate under rocks, or even in the 
walls of old buildings, where they are found by accident only. 
The range extends from Central Spain and Portugal into 
Morocco. 

Tylototriton verrucosus lives in tlie Eastern Himalayas and in 
the mountains of Yunnan. Tlie skin is tubercular, witli large 
parotoids; above uniform black-brown, pale below; the tail has 
a ventral yellow or orange line. Total length about 6 inches. 
T. andersoni of the L,oo-Choo Islands is reraarkalde for the 
pointed ribs which perforate the skin. 

Puchytriton hrevipes, discovered in Kiansi, Southern China, 
ha.s a smooth skin, olive-brown above, with many black dots ; 
the under parts are yellowish, dotted with black. Total length 
about 7 inches. 

Fam. 3. Proteidae. — The three pairs of fringed external 
gills persist throughout life. Both fore- and hind-limbs are 
present. The eyes are devoid of lids. The maxillaries are 
absent. Teeth are present on the premaxillaries, on the vomers, 
and on the mandible. The vertebrae are amphicoelous. 

This family consists of only three genera, with one 8[)ecies 
in each. 

Necturm inuculatus s. Menoh'anchus lateralis . — The eyes are 
functional, being covered by the thin transparent skin. The 
limbs, althougli short, are well developed, and have four fingei*s 
and four toes. The whole animal, which reaches the length of 
one foot, is quite smooth and slimy, brown with irregular dark, 
blackish spots and patches, which frequently form a dark lateral 
bund extending from the mouth to the tail. The latter, which 
measures about one-third of the whole length, is strongly com- 
pressed, caiTies a thick dorsal and ventral tin, and is rounded oH’ 
at tlie end. The skin of the throat forms a strongly-marked 
tiiinsvense fold. The thick stalks of the gills are brown, while 
the numerous and delicate fringes are dark red in life ; lieneath 
and behind them are two gill-clefts. N. maculatxis is found in 
the eastern half of the United States, chiefly the eastern part 
"f the basin of the Afississippi and tlu* Canadian lakes. 
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These creatures are rather dull ; they remain mostly at the 
liottoui of the water, more or less concealed in the weeds or 
between rocks during the daytime. Mine, which are kept in u 
roomy, light-coloured tank, lie motionless, with their gills spread 
out transversely. Every now and then the gills contract 
suddenly and become pale, whereupon they are filled again with 
blood. Very rarely they rise to the surface, but tiny air- 
buhbles are let out more frequently, e.specially when tlie animals 
are disturbed. Then the gills collapse, are laid flat against the 
neck, and the creature darts about with quick, eel-like motions. 
At night they leave their hiding-places, swim about or creep 
along the ground \vith slow, undulating movements, the limbs 
being scarcely used, in search of food, which in their wild state 
consists of rather large Crustacea, small fishes, worms, insects and 
frogs. They are most voracious, and absolutely indifferent to 
cold. The spawning takes place in the months of April and 

Ma>'. 

¥ 

Pi-otfiis arufuinus . — The fore- and hind-limbs are fully de- 
veloped and possess only three fingers and two toes. The eyes 
ai*e completely hidden beneath the opaque skin. This peculiar 
creature is restricted to the subterranean waters of Carniola, 
Carinthiji, and Dalmatia. The vast caves of Adelsberg not 
far from Trieste are especially celebrated for the occurrence of 
the “ 01m,” the German name of this animaL The river 
Poik, a moderate mountain-stream, but a large, fierce torrent 
during the rainy season, disappears into the limestone-hills, and 
rushes through enormous stalactite-grottoes, moat of which have 
been only partially explored, until several miles farther on it 
reappears on the surface. There, deep down below the surface, 
in absolute darkness, in an almost constant temperature of about 
50® F. is the home of Proteus. 

Their total length is scarcely one foot. The whole body is 
white, occasionally suffused with a slight fleshy, rosy tinge, 
while the three pairs of gill-bunches are carmine-red. They 
are easily kept in captivity, and live for many years, provided 
three conditions are strictly adhered to. viz. fresh and clean 
water, an equable low temperatiire of about 50" F. =: 10" C. and 
darkness. The question of food is not so very important, since 
specimens are known to have existed for years, although they 
refiLsed to take any nourishment. How for darkness is an 
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absolute necessity is not known. Anyhow, the white skin is 
almost as susceptible to light as is a photographic plate. If 
light is not absolutely excluded the white skin becomes in time 
cloudy, with grey patches, and if kept exposed to stronger light, 
the whole animal turns ultimately jet-black. Mr. Bles has 
succeeded in producing several totally black specimens, having 
kept them for several months in a white basin under ordinary 
conditions of light. No experiments have yet been made to 
find out if the black pigment deposited is lost again in darkness. 
Those which are kept in a tank in an absolutely dark cellar of 
the Cambridge Museum, with permanent water-supply, are doing 
very well. When approached with a candle they become rest- 



less or remain partly hidden in all sorts of seemingly most un- 
comfortable attitudes, squeezed in between the sharp-edged tiles 
and drain-pipes with which their lodgings are furnished But 
the introduction of a wriggling worm, a little crustacean or 
other live bait draws them from their hiding-places, and, guided 
by the motions of the prey in the water, possibly also by the 
sense of smell, they snap it up and devour it. 

If the water is not sufficiently well aerated, they rise to the 
surface, emit a bubble of air, and take a new supply into their 
lungs. As a rule they remain motionless under water, but the 
gills contract spasmodically and become paler, whereupon they 
fill again with blood and darken ; the contrast between the pure 
white body and the carmine-red feathery gills is very beautiful 

Until recently the mode of propagation was quite unknown. 
Several Proteus, kept by E. Zeller, laid, in the middle of April, 
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a number of eggs which wei'e then fastened singly on to the 
under side of projecting stones in the water. The pale yellow 
•yolk measured 4 mm. in diameter and was surrounded by a 
cover of 1 mm. in thickness, besides an outer gelatinous mantle, 
so that the whole egg measured about 1 1 mm. The larvae 
were hatched after 90 days; they were 22 mm. long, and 
already much like the adult, except that the fin was not 
restricted to the tail, but extended over the last quarter of the 
trunk, and that their eyes were still visible. The fore-limbs 
were already typical in shape, but the hind-limbs were still toe- 
less little stumps.^ 

Typhlomolge rathhuni . — It is of the greatest interest that 
a subterranean Perennibranchiate newt, in all respects closely 
allied to Protem, has recently been discovered in Texas. There 
can be no doubt that similar conditions of life have produced 
these closely resembling forms from Necturiis-MV^ ancestors, 
one in Europe, the other in North Amei'ica, absolutely 
independently of each other. The limbs of Typhlomolge are 
long and very slender, the four fingers and five toes are thin, 
free and pointed. The head is large, the mouth square. The 
eyes are completely hidden and the whole animal is colourless 
and white. The tail is furnished with a dorsal and a ventral 
tin. The very deep gular fold is nothing but the pair of 
united but large opercular flaps. The three pairs of gills aia 
remarkable for their blade-like stalks, while the gill-lamellae 
proper are short and restricted to the tapering ends. Total 
length about 75 mm., of which the head measures 15, the tail 
32 mm. 

This peculiar creature inhabits subterranean caves in Texas, 
to judge from the fact that all the specimens hitherto known 
have come up with the water of an artesian well 188 feet 
deep, near San Marcos. According to Blackford,* " the legs are 
used for locomotion and the animals creep along the bottom of 
the aquarium with a peculiar movement, swinging the legs in 
irregular circles at each step. They climb easily over the rocks 
piled in the aquarium, and hide in the crevices between them. 
All efforts to induce them to eat have been futile, as has also 
been the case with blind cave-fish in captivity, and they are 

* See also M. von Chauvin, ZtUaeJtr. Zoot, sxxviii. 1883, p. 671. 

^ Nature, lx. 1899, p. 389. 
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either capable of loug fasts or live ou infusoria in the water." 
It seems more reasonable to suppose that tliese newts live uj>on 
Crustacea, four kinds of which, all new to science, also came up 
with the water. 

Fam. 4. Sirenidae. — The three pairs of fringed external 
gills persist throughout life. The body is eel-like. Hind-limbs 
are altogether absent, while the fore-limbs are short and have 
three or four fingers. The maxillary' bones are absent. With 
tlie exception of small teeth on the vomer the mouth is tooth- 
less, but the jaws are furnished with horny sheaths. The eyes 
are devoid of lids, but shine through the skin. 

The Sirenidae are the mo.‘»t degraded members of the Urodeln 
and are represented by two closely-allied genera, each with one 



Fia 27. Siren x 1. 


species, in the south-eastern parts of tlie United States. Theii 
most interesting feature, which bears upon the question o 
neoteny, is their retrograde metamorphosi.s as described b} 
Cope.* The gills atrophy in the young and are subsequent!) 
redeveloped. Cope therefrom concludes rightly that the ultimate 
or persistent gills of Siren are signs of maturity and not a larval 
character. In young specimens of Siren of 5 to 6 inches in 
length the gills are functionless ; in one of 3 inches they werc^ 
found to be entirely vestigial and “ subepiderinal," i.e. covered by 
a common dermal investment. Unfortunately really young 
larvae are still unknown. Old Sirens can live without gills, as 
has been shown by aquarium-specimens. In the adult Psevdo- 
hranchus all the gills are normally covered up by an inve.stnieut 
of the skin so as to be quite without function and inovability. 

Siren lacertina, the “ mud-eel,” is distinguished by tlie 

^ Amer^ KaturaK nix. 1865| p« 1226, 
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po.sses^>iou of three pairs of jrill-clefts and by its four fingers. 
It reaches a length of 70 cm., or about 2^ feet, of which about 
one-third is taken up Vjy the tail, which is strongly compressed 
and finned. The skin is .smooth, mostly blackish, lighter below, 
sometimes with whitish specks all over the body. This creature 
is frequently found in ditches and ponds, where it buiTows in 
the jnud. When swimming the limbs are folded back. They 
arc said .sometimes to leave the water and to crawl about on the 
moist ground. 

PsfHdohmiirhvs sinatiLs has onlj- one jiair of gill-clefts and 
only three Angel’S. The slightly granular skin i.s dusky brown 
above, with a broad yellow l^ind on either side and with a paler, 
narrower stripe below. Total length about 7 inches. 
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The recent tailless Amphibia, or Frogs and Toads in the widest 
sense, contain such a great number of species (about 900), with 
such a diversity of characters, that it is necessary, if only for the 
sake of mere convenience, to group them into a considerable 
number of families and sub-families. The characters available 
for this purpose are few. 

1. The possession of a tongue characterises the Phaneboolossa, the absence 

of a tongue the Aolossa. 

2. The character of the shoulder-girdle. — Overlapping of the two 

halves of the shoulder-girdle on the ventral side characterises the 
ABCirERA, while in the Firmibtbbnia the two ventral halves meet in 
the middle line and form a firm, median bar. See, for details, p. 24. 

3. The shape of the transverse processes or diapophyses of the sacral 

vertebra which carries the iliac or hip-bonea These processes are either 
dilated or cylindrical. 

4. The presence or absence of teeth in the upper and lower jaws. This is 

indicated by a formula in which 0 means absence of teeth ; max. means 
presence of teeth in the upper jaw ; mand. means presence of teeth in the 
lower jaw. 

0. The terminal joints or phalanges of the fingers and toes are some- 
times claw-shaped. See p. 26. 

C. The shape of the centra of the vertebrae. — Opistliocoelous, if the 
posterior end is cup^haped or concave, proeoelous if the anterior end is 
concave and the posterior is convex. See p. 1 9. 

By means of these characters we can arrange the Anura in 
the following key : — 
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I. Arfossa. Sacral ^apophyses dilated. UqLOSSA. p. 143. 

Vertebrae opistbocoelous, with nhs. > * • 


II. Phanero^lossa. 

A. Arcifera. 

a. Sacral diapophjses dilated. 

a. Terminal phalanges not claw-sfaaped. 

Opisthocoeloua, ivith ribs, ^DISCOGLOSSIDAE, p. 152. 


f 


ProcoeloQs, without ribs, ^^BUFONIDAE, p. 166. 

Procoeloue, or opisthocoeloue, *1 

•AW A w roax. V PELOBATIDAE, p. 160 . 

without nb«, * ’ ^ 


0 


/9. Terminal phalanges claw^sbaped — J 

HYLIDAE 


' max . AmyhigiiiUhodou- 
tiiute, p. 188. 


maud. 

max. 


Hylinae^ p. 189. 


5. Sacral diapophyses cylindrical — 

CYSTIONATHIDAE" 


B. Finnistertiia. 


f max. Seviiphractinat^ 
maud. P* 210. 
max. Ctjsiigna tkiiuic , 

0 p. 211. 

0 DeTidrophryniicinax y 
0 p. 227. 


a. Sacral diapophyses dilated — 

enqystomatidaeI 


max. 


Dy$eopkinae^ p. 235. 


0 Oenyophryninac^ 


6. Sacral diapophyses cylindrical — 

RANIDAE 


mand. P* 236. 

g Engystoiiuithiae^ p. 225. 

f inaXa CtroXobairaehinav, 
mand. p. 237. 

JtaimiM, p, 238. 
VauirobatinM^ p. 272. 


Conceriiiiig tbe evolution of the classificetiou of the Aoura, 
it is interesting to follow the changes of the value attached 
to the various anatomical characters by systematists. At first 
the presence or absence of teeth and of adhesive discs on the 
fingers and toes were considered to be of prime importance for 
the division of the Phaneroglossa. 


I>um4ril et Bibron, 1841. ** Erp4tologie 

I. PBaTKAGiossBs B Aglosa of Wagler ; Ptpa aud ATcnopua 
II. PHAKaROOLossBs. 1. With teeth. «. Without discs : Baniformca. 

6. With discs : Hylaofornica 

2. Toothless .... Bufoniform^ 
Stannius, 1666 (see p. 8), separated the Engystomatidae as Systouiata^" 
and used the presence or ahaence of the manubrium atemi ^ (onio- 
stemnm) os a character of distinction between his Bufoninae aud Rnuinac. 
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Giinther, 1858, “Catalogue of tin* Batracliia Salientia.’’ No progress was 
made by his sell erne, which relierl upon the tongue and digits. 

Aglossa with Myohatrachus, 

Opisthoglossa. a. Oxydactyla. 6. Platydaetyla. 

Proteroglossir : Rhinophrynidae. 

CojKs 1864. “On the limits and relations of the Raniformes.’’ ^ He 
introduces tlie shoulder -girdle and the sacral diapophyses, and drops 
the discs as too adaptive and misleading. He distinguishes between 
Raniformes and AnciFERr. 

Cope, 1865. “Sketch of the primary groups of the Batrachia Salientia.”^ 

Aglossn. 

Bufoniforiuia (Bufonidae;. 

Arcifera (Discc^lossidae, Scaphiopodidae^ and Hylidae). 

Raniformia. 

In 1867 Cope separates the genus as Oastrechmia on account of its 

1 peculiar pectoral arch.^ 

In 1875, “Check-list of North Atnericnn Batrachia and Reptilia/’ Cope 
elaborates his system : 

Class Batrachia. Order Anura. 

1. Ihrniforntia. 

2 . Finnistemia. [Dendiobatinae and Engystomatidae.] 

3. Oastrechmia : Heyni$m. 

4. Bufoniformia. [Bufonidae.] 

5. Aglossa. Pipn, 

G. Odor I taglo.^ . Xeiiop\u, 

7. Arcifera. [Cystignathidae, Hylidae, Pelobatidae and Disco- 
glossidae.] 

Cope consequently considered the characters of the 2)ectoral arch as equi- 
valent to those of the dentition. 

Bouleiigcr, 1882, “Catalogue of the Batrachia Gradientia a Ecaudata,” 
recognises that the pectoral arch is of greater S3rBteniatie value than the 
dentition. The latter is used, together with the shape of the sacral 
diapophyses, for the separation into families. 

1. Ranidau 


I. Plianerogloasa. A, F]tmistenria.J 


li. Arcifein. 


II. Aglossa 


2. Dendrobatidae. 

3. Engystomatidae. 

4. Dyscopbidae. 

5. Cystignathidae. 

6. Dendrophryniscidae. 

7. Bufonidae. 

8. Hylidae. 

9. Pelobatidae. 

10. Discoglcaaidae. 

11. Hemiphractidae. 

[12. Amphignathodontidae. 
yl3. Dactylethrrdae. 

\14. Pipidoe. 


^ Proc. Ac. PhilcuL 1864, p. 161. 

* The Katural HUiory Reviev:^ No- xvii. 1866, p. 97. 
'** ./otirji. Ac. Xn(. /ftii. Philad. ri. p. 189. 
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This emendation of the Arcifeia and FirmisLeruia was accepted 
by Cope in his synopsis of the families of Vertebrata {Amer. 
Xaturol. xjciii., 1890), except that he still retained his suborder 
Gastrechmia. 

Since the publication of Boulenger’s great work a number of 
forms have been discovered which, from the characters of their 
dentition, have necessitated the establishment of certain new 
families, namely, Ceratobatrachidae and Genyophrynidae ; and 
Boulenger was the first to recognise that the taxonomic value 
of the mere presence or absence of teeth in the jaws had been 
overestimated. I therefore propose using it as a character 
distinctive of the sub>families only, thereby reducing the number 
of families, relying first (leaving the Aglossa aside) upon the 
firmisternal or arciferous condition of the pectoral arch, secondly 
upon the dilated or cylindrical shape of the sacral diapophyses, 
thirdly upon the dentition. Blindly consistent application of 
these principles would reduce the Phaneroglossa to four families 
only, namely Banidae, Eugystomatidae, Cystiguathidae and u 
foui-th family comprising all the Arcifera with dilated sacral 
diapophyses. This wo»ild obviously be wrong. We have there- 
fore to resort to other additional characters or rather peculiarities. 
The opisthocoelous character of the vertebrae and the possession 
of distinct ribs, together with the disc-shaped tongue, sepa- 
rate the Discoglossidae and justify their retention as a family. 
The Hylidae are marked off by the claw-shaped teiTainal 
phalanges, but the remaining forms, comprising the Bufouidae 
and Pelobatidae, cannot be separated except by their dentition, 

and I plead guilty of inconsistency in retaining them as separate 
familiea 

After all, our classification may not represent the natural 
system, and it may be nothing but a convenient key. 

When we have eliminated the characters of the vertebrae, the 
dentition, the claw-shaped phalanges and the adhesive discs, it 
may well be asked what characters remain. The firmisternal is a 
further, higher modification of the older, more primitive arciferous 
condition. The difference between the dilated and cylindrical 
shape of the sacral diapophyses is in not a few cases veiy slight, 
and there are various, most suggestive exceptiona The presence 
or absence, size and shape of the omosternum and metasternxmi 
are of very limited taxonomic value, not always apjdicable to all 
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the inembei-s of the same family. The fact is, that the Anuia 
are a very recent and a most adaptive, plastic group. The earliest 
known fossils are scarcely older than the Middle Eocene. 

Almost every one of the greater families has produced terres- 
trial, arboreal, aquatic, and burrowing forms. Their habits have 
modified, and are still shaping their various organs, first of course 
tliose by which the animals come first and most directly 
into contact with their surroundings (e.g. adhesive discs, denti- 
tion, general shape of the body, length of limbs, wartiness of 
the skin, tympanic disc). These are the so-called adaptive charac- 
ters, sometimes decried as merely physiological ; as if habits, 
use, and retiuirements did not likewise influence and ultimately 
model every other organ (e.y. tympanic cavity, Eustachian tubes, 
vertebrae, rib.s, coccy.x, pectoral arch, etc.). There are true Toads. 
Bufonidue, whicli areas smooth, wartless, slender-bodied and long- 
legged a.s the mo.st typical of " Frogs”; true Eanidae, like Rhaco- 
■phorus, which by their green colour, large adhesive discs and 
arboreal habits may well put any of the Hylidae to shame. 
Ceratohyla has developed the claw-shaped terminal phalanges 
which are otlierwise typical of, and peculiar to, the Hylidae, but 
thi.s genus reveals itself by various details as a close relation of 
the other Hemiphractinae ; and these fall in with the Cysti- 
gnathidae on the strength of their cylindrical, not dilated, sacral 
(liapophyse.s. 

In sketching the phylogenetic tree of the families of the 
Anura we have to proceed with great caution. 

There i.s not much doubt about the Aglossa. They have 
retained some of the most primitive characters, hut have by now 
been so much modified and specialised that they are to be looked 
upon us an early side-branch. 

^Vmong the Fhaneroglossa the Biscoglossidae are with certainty 
the oldest, but are now scarce in genera and species, and much 
speeittliscd. The Pelobatidae connect them with the Bufonidae. 
The Cystignathidae form a rather ill-defined assembly which 
points downwards to the Pelobatidae, upwards to the Hylidae. 
There is no divergence of opinion about the Ranidae being the 
highest of all the Anura, and amongst them the Raninae the 
most typical, the Dendrobatinue the most specialised. If we 
assume that moderately dilated sacral diapophyses represent a 
more prirait.ve stage than cylindrical processes, we shall natu- 
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r.illy look to the Eugystomatidae as the conuectitig link hetweeu 
tlie Rmiidae and the Arcifei'a, through Bxifonoid creatures still 
\sith teeth in both jaws. If, ou the other hand, we take the 
dilatation to l>e a further development from more or less 
cylindiical processes, then the Kanidae can be considered as 
having spntng from Cystignathoid creatures, which have con- 
solidated their pectoral arch into the firmisternal condition : 
and in this case the Firmisternia would not be a natural 
group, the Engystomatidae pointing, to the Bufonoid stock. 
This would, to a great extent, mean a reversion to Cope’s 
idea. 

Sub-Order 1. Aglossa. — The two diagnostic peculiarities 
of the few members of- this group are: fii-st, the absence of 
a tongue; secondly, the union of the Eustachian tubes into 
one median pharyngeal opening in the posterior |>ortion of 
the palate. 

The pharyngeal opening and the tubes themselves are wide, 
the tympanic cavities are present, but the tjTnpanic discs are 
not distinct from the 
rest of the skin. The 
fronto-parietal bones are 
fused into one mass, a 
rare feattire in the 
Anura. The nasals are 
large. Pipa and Hyrnt- 
iwchirus have no teeth, 

Xenoptis has teeth on 
the upper jaw. The 
vertebrae are opistho- ItiliiiliyiriPA^* ^ XENPPgs. 

coelous and typically Pio. 28.— Map showing distribution of AgIo$$a. 
epichordal in their de- Hyrntnothirus to be added io Equatorial Africa. 

velopment ; the second, third, and fourth carry long ribs, which in 
old specimens fuse with the supporting diapophyses. The sacral 
diapophyses are enormously dilated, and the sacrum is fused with 
the os coccygeum. The serial number of the sacral vertebrae 
exhibits a most interesting gradation. In Xenopus the ilium 
is carried by the diapophysea of the 9th, in Pipta the 9th and 
8th, in Hymenochirus the 7th and 6th. In these cases the 
two diapophyses of each side are fused together into a single 
broad blade, and their original duplicity is indicated only by the 
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lioles for the spinal nerves. Hymerwchi'i'us has consequently 
only 5 presacral vertebrae, the vertebral column being shortened 
to the greatest extent kuo\vn amongst Vertebrate. For further 
information see p. 22. The ilia are much broadened vertically, 
and are firmly attached to the sacrum. The shoulder-girdle 
is sometimes described as of the arciferous type, but this is quite 
unjustifiable. The epicoracoid cartilages do not overlap each 
other, but meet, and partly fuse in the middle line. The 
three genera exhibit some differences. In Pipa and Hymeno- 
chirus the bony jwrtions of the coracoids are much expanded 
dorsaily, and there is a considerable amount of epicoi'acoid 
cartilage, that of the precoracoid bars extending backwards as . 
a broad-based and blunt omosteruum. Xeno 2 )us is devoid of 
an omostemum, and the configuration of the whole apparatus 
is more slender. The metastemum of Xeriopus and Hymeiu)~ 
chirus broadens out laterally. Hyintnochirus greatly resembles 
Breviceps, a genus of Engystomatinae, in the relative position 
and size of the various parts of the shoulder -girdle and 
sternum. 

The tibio-fibula of HymeTiochirus has a wing-like expansion of 
thin bone on each side, forming a deep groove on the outer aspect. 
The astragalus and calcaneum are united by a similar bony 
expansion with wing-like projections. 

The lungs are remarkable for the prominent development of 
trabecular projections and niches, so that their free lumen is 
much restricted ; they have thereby reached a much liigher 
.stage than in any other Amphibia or even many Autosauri. The 
persistence of an arteria sacralis s. caudalis, a vessel absolutely 
absent in the adult Mana, is a primitive feature, and the same 
applies to the presence of a true first spinal or suboccipitui 
nerve. 

The skin of the back and belly is supplied by two great 
branches from the arteria anonyma, one arising proximally, the 
other distally from the subclavian ; herewith is correlated the 
almost complete absence of the arteria cutanea magna, which as a 
branch of the ductus pulmo-cutaneus plays such a prominent 
role in the other Anura. Only in Pipa, but not in Xenopiis, is the 
great cutaneous vein represented by a very small branch. Both 
the.se genera possess a much more complicated “ diaphragm ” than 
the other Anura, chiefly owing to a special muscle which arises 
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from the anterior end of the ilia and spreads out fan-like to 
the oesophagus and to the bases of the lungs.' This diaphrag- 
matic arrangement is correlated with the great development of 
the lungs, and is not a primitive but an advanced feature. It is 
reasonable to suppose that this has caused the reduction of the 
usual arteria pulmo-cutanea, and that the other two cutaneous 
arteries have been developed secondarily. The Aglossa are 
generally considered as the lowest Anura, and only Cope looked 
upon Pipa and JCenopus as two convergent terminal branches. 
Beddard came to the conclusion that both are closely related to 
each other, chiefly on account of their peculiar diaphragmatic 
aiTangement. The whole question has entered upon a new stage 
since the recent discovery of Hymenochirus, which is iu many 
ways intermediate between the two other genera. Moreover, the 
mid-Tertiary Palaeohatrachtu of Europe is undoubtedly related to 
them, and we conclude now that all these four genera belong to 
one group with a distribution formerly much wider thau Africa 
and part of South America. But this does not necessarily mean 
that the Aglossa are in all respects tlie most primitive group 
of living Anura. On the contrary, they possess few decidedly 
primitive characters, namely, the long typical ribs, the presence 
of the fiiat spinal nerve, the unimportant persistence of the 
arteria sacralis, and lastly, the possession in the tadpoles of a 
right and left opercular “ spiracle." The absence of the tongue 
cannot possibly be an archaic feature, considering its universal 
presence m all the other Amphibia, including the Apoda, and 
the suggestive circumstance that this organ is least developed in 
the entirely aquatic members of the Urodela. In fact, thoroughly 
aquatic creatures, which seize and swallow their prey under water, 
require no elaborate tongue ; and since we know that the Anura 
must owe their typical formation to terrestrial life, it follows that 
those which have again taken to the water and are tongueless, 
nave lost this organ. As I have shown elsewhere,* the epiehordal 
development of the vertebrae is likewise a secondary feature far 
irom primitive; and the tendency of the shortening of the 
vertebral column, which has reached its extreme in Hymeno^ 

^ conclusion. The apparatus of the 

er-girdle and sternum is in the last transitional stage from 
me tormer arciferous to the typicaUy consolidated iirmistej-nal 

P- Tratu. B. 136, 1896, i-. 1. 
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type. In fact there is little left which is primitive, but much 
that is very specialised and highly developed in the Aglossa, 
mostly in adaptation to their absolutely aquatic life, to whicli they 
must however have taken very early. They are in a position 
somewhat analogous to the Hatitae among Birds, which are like- 
wise an old group, although many of their most striking features 
have been acquired secondarily. 

Xrnopxis 8. Dactylethra. The upper jaw is furnished with 
teeth. The ilia are attached to the ninth vertebra. The pupil is 
round. The terminal phalanges are pointed. The fingers are 
free, the toes broadly webbed, and the first three are covered with 
sharply pointed, horny, black-brown nails, a feature which is 
alluded to by the alternative generic names. A cutaneous 
tentacle projects from below the eye and naturally invites com- 
l^arison with the tentacle of the Apoda and of Urodela. The 
.skin is smooth, rich in mucous glands, besides certain tube- 
like apparatuses, possibly sensory, which are scattered over the 
body, especially on the head, and form a conspicuous series of 
white dots along the dorso-lateral line, from the eye to the vent, 
'i’he general colour of the upper parts is olive brown, mottled 
darker, while the under parts are whitish. The female has 
three cutaneous flaps closing the vent. The male develops black 
nuptial brushes along the inner side of the fingers. There are 

several species, all African (Etliiopian). 

JC. laevis, ranging from the Cape to Abyssinia, is distinguished 
by the absence of a metatarsal spur. The tentacle is very short. 
Size about 3 inches. X. muelleri of Zanzibar and Benguella, 
is smaller. The tentacle is conspicuous, as long as the diameter 
of the eye. The inner metatarsal tubercle carries a sharp claw. 
X. calcffratus of tropical West Africa is only 2 inches long, and 
has strong metatarsal claws, short tentacles and very minute eyes. 

The habits and oviposition of the “ Clawed Toad have been 
described by I^slie.’ The Boers caU it “ Plathander,” i.e. flat 
hand. Entirely aquatic, it rests floating in the water, with the 
nostrils exposed, and leaves the water only if it has to change the 
locality on account of drought or scarcity of food. The pairing 
takes place, at least at Port Elizabeth, in the early spring, %.e. in 
the month of August. The only sound which is emitted is heard 
during this time, a very slight and dull tick-tick, audible at on j 

• P.Z.S. 1890, I*. 09. 



Ffn. lams. Clawe^l Toad, oduit and larvae. 
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a few feet distance. The male grasps the female by the loin.s ; 
the-^gs are extruded singly, measuring only 1.5 mm. in diameter, 
ut swell to double that size. The y are attached singly to stones 
or water- plants. 

I.^tterly these creatures have frequently been lirought over to 
England. They stand confinement very well, even in a little 
aquarium witli sutficient water-weeds to keep the water fresh ; and 
they do not require special heat. They greedily snap up worms, 
strips of liver, or meat, and poke the food in with their hands. 
A few kept by Boulenger in a glass jar have lived for the last 
eleven years in the ordinary temperature of a room in London. 
Curiously enough they are often in amorous embrace, regardless 
of the season, but they have never shown any signs of spawning. 

Some of those in the Zoological Gardens in London laid eggs 
on Saturday the 27th of May, and on the morning of the follow- 
ing Monday the larvae were already hatched. They have been 
described by Beddard.* The laiwae are provided with an unpaired 
circular, ventral sucker. The tentacles begin to sprout out on 
the sixth day after hatching, at first not in connexion with the 
cranial cartilage, but soon a cartilaginous rod runs into the 
tentacle from the ethmoid “just above the joint with the under 
jaw.” Boulenger has most reasonably compared these organs 
with the “balancers” of Triton and Amhlyaiovui (cf. p. 46 for 
the possible homologies of the balancers). The tentacles soon 
reach a great length and give the tadpole a curious appearance. 
In tadpoles of X. calcaraius, 65 mm. long, the tentacles 
are 80 mm. long, and are inserted just at the angle of the 
mouth. By the time that these tadpoles show their fore-limbs, 
the feelers are i*educed to 4 mm. in length, and their relative 
position has l)een shifted to a little above the angle of the gape, 
and whilst the latter gradually extends further and further back, 
the feelers come to lie, or rather remain, below and a little in front 
of the eyes. 

The tadpoles have no traces of horny teeth. External gills 
project as low conical or lamellar processes from the first three 
branchial arches, but so-called internal gills are not developed. 

Amongst a number of Clawed Toads imported in the spring 
one female became swollen with eggs, but as they did not show 
sign.s of wanting to breed, a pair was put into the tropical tank 
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ill the Cambridge Botanic Gardens, a transfer which liad the 
desired effect. Eggs were laid, and more during the following 
nights ; they hatched out within thirty hours. The whole brood 
was lost, before an}* of them were older than a few days, since they 
were attacked, beyond the possibility of a cure, by a Sapi'olegnia 
or some similar pest. 

Mymcmchirxis, represented by one species, H. boettgen, has 
Iieen discovered in the Ituri, German East Africa, and in the 
Irench Congo, and has no doubt a much wider distribution. 
It is scarcely 1^ inch long, and is easily recognised by the 
toothless mouth, the half-webbed fingers (hence the generic 
name), the incompletely webbed toes, the third of which is 
longer than the fourth, and the absence of sensory mucifei'ous 
canals in the skin. The three inner toes are, as in Xenopus, 
furnished with small black claws. The skin is rough, beset with 
small granular tubercles. The general colour above and below 
is olive-brown. The vent is, as in Xenoguis, produced into a 
spout or semi-^nal, but is devoid of doreal flaps of skin. 

P^Jw^This Neotropical member of the Aglossa is quite tooth- 
less, b\it the jaws of the adult have horny substitutes. The only 
species IS P. americamt, the famous Surinam Toad, chiefly 
known fi-om the Guianas, but undoubtedly extending much 
of PaS' *^een reported from the neighbourhood 


The general shape of this creature is very peculiar. The head 
IS much depressed and triangular ; the eyes are verj' small : the 
skin forms several short, irregularly-shaped flaps and tentacles 
on the upper lips and in front of the eye, and at the angle of 
the mouth. The tympanum is invisible. The pupil is round. 
Ihi fingers very slender and free, ending in star-shaped tips ; 
the to^ are broadly webbed. The whole skin is covered with 
smaU tubercles aud is dark brown above, while the under parts of 
the flat and depressed body are whitish, sometimes with a 
^rk brown stnpe along the middle line. In the female the skin 
ot the back forms growths for the reception of the eggs, aud in 
tbe^ the young undergo their whole metamorphosis. 

ex JfW characteristic feature of the skin,' which has 

exactly the same structure in both sexes, is the papillae, which 
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are spread over the whole surface, except on the webs of the toes, 
on the cornea and on the star-shaped points of the finger's. Kacli 
papilla carries a little horny spike, and a poison-gland frequently 
opens near its base. Larger poison-glands exist on the dorsal 
and ventral side in four rows, and smaller glands open upon the 
sides of the body, but there are no parotoid complexes. Slime- 
glands occur all over the surface. The epidermis consists of the 
usual layers, namely the Malpighian, the stratum corneum, and 
the part which is shed periodically. The latter is completely 
horny, appearing to be structureless like a cuticle, but it is in 
reality composed of polygonal cells with flattened nuclei : each 
little spike is one modified horny cell. The whole outer- 
most layer contains black-brown pigment. The upper portion 
of the cutis is devoid of pigment, then follows a layer of 
clusters of ramified dark pigment-cells, and lastly the rest of 
the cutis. 

Each of the four fingers ends in a four-armed star, the tips of 
which again carry four or five sensory x>apillae. The cartilage of 
the terminal phalanges is correspondingly star-shaped. 

According to Klinckowstroem these toads, which are entirely 
aquatic, are easily collected at the end of the long dry period, 
when they are aU confined to the half-dried-up pools. But 
they do not spawn there. This happens after the rains have 
inundated the forest, and then it is very difficult to get the 
females with eggs on their backs. Each of the eggs, when 
once they have been glued tfU tu the buck, si nks into an in- 

vagination of the olnxr The iultial stages Hie probably the 

same as those c &y «P.f^ hy npgn of Jihtccophoi'vs 

rtiicvlatus (see p. 24^. Later, each egg is quite concealed in a 
cavity with a lid. The^ cavities are simply pouclies of the skin, 
and are not formed by enlarged glands as has been suggested 
by some anatomists. Each cavity consists of the epidermal 
pouch and the lid. How the latter is produced is not known. 
Accoi^ng to the authors quoted above, the lid looks like a shiny 
or sticky layer which has hardened into horn-like consistency. 
It lies exactly like a lid upon the rim of the pouch itself, 
and is certainly not in structural or organic continuity with 
the epidermia Most probably it is produced by the remnant 
of the egg-shell itself, which, after the larva is hatched, is 
cast up to and remains on the top of the cup. 
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Bartlett ’ has described the spawning of specimens in the 
Zoological Gardens in London. 

About the 28th of April 1896 the males became ver}' livelv, 
and were constantly heard uttering their most remarkable 
metallic, ticking call-notes. On examination we then observed 
two of the males clasping tightly round the lower part of the 
bodies of the females, the hind parts of the males extending 
beyond those of the females. On the following morning the keeper 
arrived in time to witness the mode in which the eggs were 
deposited. The oviduct of the female protruded from her body 
more than an inch in length, and the bladder-like protrusion 
being retroverted, passed under the belly of the male on to 
her own back. The male appeared to press tightly upon this 
protruded bag and to squeeze it from side to side, apparently 
pressing the eggs forward one by one on to the back of the female. 
By tliis movement the eggs were spread with nearly uniform 
smoothness over the whole surface of the back of the female 
to which they became firmly adherent. On the operation 
being completed, the males left their places on the females, and 
the enlarged and projected oviduct gradually disappeared from 
one of the females. In the other specimen, the oviduct appears 
not to liave discharged the whole of the eggs.” 

Boulenger, who examined this second specimen, which died, 
confirmed this egg-bound condition. He remarks further: “The 
ovipositor formed by the cloaca (not by the prolapsed uterus), 
was still protruding and much inflamed. It may be deduced 
from the observation made by the keeper, that fecundation must 
take place before the extrusion of the eggs, and it is probable 
that the ovipositor serves in the first instance to collect the 
spermatozoa which would penetrate into the oviducts, the 
eggs being laid in the impregnated condition, os in tailed 
Batrachians.” 

Sub-Order 2. Phaneroglossa — Fam. 1. Discoglossidae. — 

The tongue has the shape of a round disc, adherent by nearly 
the whole of its base, and it cannot be protruded. The vertebrae 
are opistliocoelous, and in the aquatic genera are of the most 
exaggerated epichordal type ; the diapophyses of the second to 
the fourth vertebrae carry short, free ribs, and those of the sacral 
vertebra are dilated. The metasternum behind is forked. The 


* P.Z.S. 1896, p. 595. 
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upjjcr jaw and the vomei-s are provided with teeth. The niale.s 
have no vocal sac. The tadpoles are distinguished by having 
the ojiercular spiracle placed in the middle of the thoracic region 
(see general anatomical part, p. 44). 

The few members of this family have a jjeculiar distribution. 
TAopelmo is confined to New Zealand, where it is the solitary 
representative of the Amphibia. Ascaphus is found in North 
America. The other genera, Discoglossus, Bomhinaior, and Alytt .-i, 
ai-e t}*pical of the Palaearctic sub- region, and are, with the excep- 
tion of Bomhinator, confined to the Western Provinces (cf. Map, 
Fig. 32, oji p. 161). 

Dincoglossus . — The tympanum is indistinct, being more or 
less concealed by the skin. The pupil is round or triangular. 
The otnosternum is small. Tin* vertebrae are of the epichor<lal 
tj-pe. 


1). pictua, the only species, has a smooth and shiny skin, 
provided with numerous small mucous glands. The palms of 
the hands are provided with three tubercles, of which the inner- 
most is tlie largest, and is carried by the vestige of the ttuunb. 
Ihe coloration ot this species is very variable. The grouml- 
colouv ot the upper parts is a rich olive brown with darker, liglit- 
edged patches, which are either separate or confluent in various 
wn}8, terming broad, longitudinal bands, or a few larger asym- 
metrical patches, separated in some individuals by a broad and 
conspicuous light brown or yellowi.sh vertebral strij>e. An 
irregular leddisli bund frequently extends from the eyes back- 
wanls alung the sitles. The under parts are mostly yellowish 
uhite. Ibis variability is purely individual, the most differently 
inurked and varioiwly coloured specimens being found in the sjum- 
l^hty and even amongst the members of one and the sjime brood, 
the male develops various nuptial excrescences, consisting of 
minute, dark, horny spines, notably on the inner palmar pad, on 
>e inner side of the first and second finger, on the chin ami 
legs^^** moie scattered spicules on the belly and 


This pretty and extremely active little creature, which 
measures between 2 and 3 inches in length, is confined to 
e Muth-weaterii corner ol' the Palaeii retie Rnb- region, being 
tomid m Algiers and Morocco, Sicily. Sardiniu, Coi-sicu, and the 
soutlieni and western parts of the Il^riun Peninsula. Curiously 
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enough it is absent in the Balearic Isles. Rather aquatic in its 
liabits, freqiie)iting pool.s and streams, it is also often found 
on land. 

The male has a feeble voice, which souinls like“ha-a, ha-a-a,” nr 
■■ wa-wa-wa,” uttered in rapid succession. Tlie pairing season lasts 
a long time, in Algeria from January to October, but a much shorter 
time in the north of I'ortugal, where it extends over the spring 
and summer mojiths. Boulenger has made extensive observations 
on many specijuens kept in captivity. The embrace, which 
never lasts long, is lumbar. The eggs are small, 1 to l o mm. 
in diameter, dark brown above and greyish below, e^vch sur- 
rounded hy a gelatinous capsule of 3-7 mm. in diameter. 1’he 
eggs are laid singly, and a set amounts to from 300 to 1000, the 
whole mass sinking to the bottom of the ix)ul. Each female lays 
several times during the season. The eggs are developed very 
rai)idly, the larvae e.scaping sometimes after thirty-six hours, 
but usually from the second to the fourth day. The external 
gills are lost on the seventh day, when the tadpoles are 11 mm. 
long; the hind-limbs apjjear on the tenth, and after four weeks 
the tadpoh's reach their greatest length, namely from 25-30 mm. 
The fore-limbs apjiear on the thirtieth day, and a few days later 
the most precocious specimens leave the water and hop about. 
Others, however, of the same brood took from two to three months 
in metamorphosing. 

This species lives on insects and worms, and can swallow its 
prey under water. 

Bomhinator . — The tympanum is absent and the Eustachian 
tubes are very minute. The pupil is triangular. Theomostemum 
is absent. The vertebrae are absolutely epichordal. The fingers are 
free, the toe.s are webbed. The upper parts are uniformly dark, and 
are covered with small porous warts. The general shape of the 
head and body is depressed or flattened downwards. The habits 
are eminently aquatic. This genus consists of three species, two 
of which are European, the third Chinese. 

B. igneus . — The under parts are conspicuously coloured bluish 
hhicrk with large irregular red or orange-red patches; the upper 
parts are more or less dark grey or olive black. The iris is 
golden, speckled with brown. The male has a pair of internal 
vocal sacs by which the throat can be inflated ; nuptial ex- 
cre.scences are developed on the inner side of the fore-arm and the 
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•ivst t\\«i Hn^'ers. Total length from 1 J to 2 iiichr?;, the maloA 
heiii'' "enerallv smaller than the females. Tliis " Kire-hellied 
l<iail," the “ Unke ’’ of the (Jeriiiaiis, is essentially a native ol 
lakes, |>on(ls, ami <*ther stamliiio waters of the })lain.s. 

It raiioes through the whole of Xortli (iennany, I-oIktium, 
Hiul Ifun^Miy into Tiussia, eastwards us far us the Voloa. Thi- 
latter river, t)»e Pamibe, and the Weser form, roughly speaking, 
its homidnries ; northwav<ls it i-xtends into Dmnnark and the 
snuilierii extremity of ijweiliMi. 



flo. Z\.~I}ombinaior tyntua. x 1. Firc>bellied Tonil. Two of ii> 

warning ” attitude. 


B. liochypus . — The under parts are yellow instead of red. Tlie 
male is devoid of vocal sacs, but has nuptial excrescences on 
the under surface of most of the toes, in addition to those 
on the fore-arm and fingers. The “ Yellow-bellied Toad ” is the 
representative of the red-bellied species in Southern and ‘Western 
Europe, pi^eferring, although not exclusively, the liilly and 
mountainous districts. It ranges from France and llelgimii 
throtigh South-Western Germany, continental Italy, and the whole 
of Austria and Turkey in Europe. Where both species meet, for 
instance in the hilly districts between the Weser and the Ivhine. 
•n Ihuringia and in Austria, the predilection of the yellow-bellied 
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sjxjcies for the hills, and that of the other for tlie plains, is well 
marked. 

Wliile B. ignens prefers standing waters witli plenty of 
vegetation, B. 2 ^(tchypvs is often found in the smallest occasional 
puddles produced hy recent rain, for instance in the ruts of 
roads. Both species have otherwise much in common. They are 
essentially aquatic. They hang in the water, witli their legs 
exteiuled, nose and eyes just above tlie sui-face, and bask or lie in 
wait for passing insects, the fire-bellied kind prefendng to con- 
ceal itself iji the vegetation of the margins of ponds. During 
the pairing season, in Germany in the month of May, they are 
very lively and perform peculiar concerts, one male beginning with 
a slowly repeated note like “ hoonk, hoonk,” or “ ooh, ooh," in which 
all the other males soon join, so that, when thei’e are many, an 
almost continuous music is produced. This sound is not at all 
loud, a little mournful and very deceptive. It appears to be a 
long way off, certainly at the other end of the pond, \mtil by 
carelul watching you see the little creature almost at your very 
feet. But on the slightest di.sturbance the performance ceases, 
they dive below and hide at the bottom. The yellow-bellied 
kind, when surprised in a shallow puddle, skims over the mud, 
disturljs it, and allows it to settle upon its flat body, so that 
iHJthing but the little glittering eyes will betray its concealment. 
When these toads are surprised on land, or roughly touched, tliey 
a8.sumc a most peculiar attitude, as shown in Fig. 31. The 
head is partly thrown back, the limbs are turned upwards 
with their under surfaces outwards, and the whole body is 
curved \ip so that as much as possible of the bright yellow 
or red markings of the under parts is exposed to view. The 
creature remains in this strained position until all danger seems 
passed. In reality this is an exhibition of warning colours, to 
show the enemy what a dangerous animal he would have to deal 
with. Tiie secretion of the skin is very poisonous, and the 
flre-toads are thereby well protected. 1 know of no creature 
which will eat or even harm them. I have kept numbers in a 
large vivarium, together with various snake.s, water-tortoises, and 
crocodiles, but for yeai-s the little fire-bellies remained unmolested, 
although th(‘y shaied a pond in which no other frog or newt could 
live without being eaten. Hungry water-tortoises stalk them 
under water, touch the iiitended prey with the nose in order to 
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get the right scent, and then they withdraw from the Bomhinutor, 
which has remained motionless, well knowing that quick move- 
ments, or a show of escape, would most likely induce the tortoise 
to a hasty snap, with consequences to be regretted by both. 

After they have been handled frequently, they do not readily 
perform, but simply lie still, or hop away. Miss Durham ex- 
perienced considerable difficulty in inducing her tame specimens 
to assume and to keep up the correct warning attitude. The 
statement that they “ turn over on the back ” is a fable, graphic- 
ally fixed in various illustrated works. 

It has been said that these two species are diui'ual and 
thoroughly aquatic. They are certainly active in the daytime, 
sing in full sunshine, and spend most of their time in the water, 
but they display much more liveliness towards the evening and 
during the night, especially when there is a moon. My fire-toads 
live by no means always in the water, but conceal themselves 
in the daytime under stones, while they are regularly all astir 
at night in search of worms and all kinds of small insects. 

The spawning takes place several times during the spring 
and summer. The amplexus is lumbar, and the eggs are 
extruded singly. They sink to the bottom, or are attached to 
water-plants. The oviposition takes a long time, perhaps the 
whole night, and several dozen eggs, not hundreds as in the 
allied genera, make a set. The egg, with its swollen gelatinous 
capsule, is large for so small a creature, namely 7-8 mm, in 
diameter. The embryos escape after a week, and the tadpoles 
reach two inches in total length. Those of B. igneus have n 
triangular mouth, but in B. pachyptes this is elliptical, as in 
Algtes and Biscoglossus. Metamorphosis is completed in the 
same autumn ; the little toad is then about 1 5 mm. long, and 
differs from the adult by the absence of the conspicuous colora- 
tion of the under parts. In reasonable conformity herewith it 
does not take up the warning attitude. The colour appears 
gradually during the second year, but full growth is generally 
not reached until the third year. They do not hibernate in the 
water, but hide on land out of the reach of frost. 

Algtes . — The tympanum is distinct, the pupil vertical, the 
^ostemum is absent. The only two species live in South- 
Western Europe. The male attaches the eggs to its hind limbs, 
and nurses them until they are hatched. 
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A. obstctricans, the “ Midwife-toad,” has the general appearance 
of ii smooth toad. The upper parts are rather smooth, some- 
times almost shiny, in spite of the numerous more or less 
prominent warts, of which those of the lateral lines, and those 
above the ear, are generally most marked. The colour of the 
upper pints varie.s a great deal according to the prevalence of 
grecnisli and reddish spots upon the grey or brown ground- 
colour. The red is sometimes, especially in the breeding males, 
rat her conspicuous on tlie parotoid region and on the upper sides 
of the body. The under parts are whitish grey. The iris is 
pah* golden, with black veins. The male has no vocal sac, and 
is as a rule smaller than tlie female, tlie latter reaching a length 
of two inches. 

Tliis species occurs in the whole of the Iberian Peninsula and 
in France, extending into Switzerland and beyond the Rhine 
valley into Thuringia. Altitude above the sea does not seem to 
have any influence upon its range, which reaches from sea-level to 
the tO])s of subalpine mountains. I have found grejit quantities 
of its tadpoles in Portugal on the Serra d’Estrella, nearly 6000 
feet higli, and they are recorded from 6500 feet in the Pyrenees. 
They seem to be ubiquitous in Spain and Portugal, not that they 
are often found or seen, but they are heard everywhere ; besides, 
tadpoles are sure to be in the clear cold lakes on the tops of the 
mountain-ninges, in the dirty puddles caused by the village 
fountains, and in the sun-heated swampy ditches on the road- 
side with scarcely enough water to hold the wriggling mass. 
Wlicrever there is water within e<isy reach, on the lonely 
jiiountains, in fertile valleys, in tlie gardens of the busy towns, 
vi»u lioar during the whole night, from March to August, the 
(loulile call-note of tile male, sounding like a little bell ; but to 
.see the performer is quite a different matter. He sits in front 
nf his hole, dug out by himself or appropriated from a mouse, in 
a crack of the bottom of a wall, under stones, or in a similar 
jilace into which he witlidraws for the day. 

Till* pairing and the peculiar mode of taking cure of tJio 
male, which habit has given it the specific name 
iihiitrtritaus, the midwife, have been most carefully observed by 
.V. de risle du Breneuf, near Nante.s. A condensed account has 
boi'ii given by Bouleuger. Several males collect around a 
f'cniah* on land, not in the water, and the succes.sfiil one grasps 
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her round the waist. For nearly half an liour the male lubricates 
the cloacal region of the female by more than one thousand 
strokes of his toes, whereupon the female exteuds the hind-limbs, 
forming with the bent hind-limbs of the male a receptacle for 
the e<rgs, which are then expelled with a sudden noise. The 
eggs are yellow and large, up to 5 mm. in diameter, and are 
fastened together in two rosary-like strings, several dozen making 
one set. During the expulsion of the eggs the male shifts its 
body fonvards. clasps his fore-limbs round the female’s head, and 
fecundates the eggs. After a rest he pushes first one hind-limb 
and then the other through the convoluted mass of eggs, which 
then have the appearance of being wound round the hind- 
limbs in a figure of 8. Then the sexes separate and the male 
withdraws with its precious load into its hole, which it, however, 
leaves during the following nights, in search of food, taking 
this opportunity to moisten the eggs in the dew, occasionally 
even immersing them in the water. After at least three weeks, 
when the larvae are nearly ready, he betakes himself to the 
nearest water, and the larvae burst the thereby softened 
gelatinous cover of tlie eggs. Not infrequently the same male 
ventures upon a second pairing, and adds another load to the 
one which already hampers its movements. The eggs being 
large, owing to the great amount of yellow food-yolk, the embryos 
are enabled to be hatched in a more advanced stage than in most 
other Anura. The larva develops only one pair of external gills 
within the egg. These appear first in the shape of oval bags 
upon the third branchial arch, whicli sprout nut secondary 
branches, soon in their turn to be resorbed and replaced by the 
so-called internal gills before hatching. 

Fi8cher-Sig^vart ' gives the following account of the growth 
of this species. The male took to the water, with its load of 
twenty to thirty eggs, on the 6th of June. The larvae escaped 
out at once, 16-17 mm. long, the body measuring 5 mm. On 
the 14th they had reached 32 mm. in length, whereupon they 
grew very slowly, although they were well fed, in a temperature 
of about 50’ F. This same brood did not metamorphose until 
May of the next year. The growth took place as follows : — 
The hind-limbs appeared on the 8th of September, when the 
tadpolas were 50 mm. long; by the middle of the next May they 

* Hool. OarUn, 1885, p. 299. 
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had leached their greatest length, 7G mm., the hiud-limhs being 
18 mm. long, whilst the fore-legs were just indicated. On the 
21st of May the hind-limbs were 27 mm. long, and the whole 
creature was practically metamorphosed, except for the tail. The 
latter was resorbed on the 18th of July, and the little toads, 
25 mm. in length, were actually smaller, certainly far le.ss bulky 
and heavy, than the tadpoles, wliich had required one year and 
a ([uarter for their metaraorpliosis. 

The early broods probably finish their development l>y the 
autumn of the same year, but those which are born later, in 
July and August, certainly hibernate in the water. I have 
lound very small tadpoles, .scarcely 15 mm. long, on the Cantabrian 
mountains as late as the end of September, and ratlier large 
ones in the spring at the time of first pairing ; the fact that 
this take.s place during the whole summer explains the occurrence 
of tadpoles in all stages of development almost the whole year 
round. 

A. cisteniasi has only two palmar tubercles, the middle or 
third ojie of A. ohstetricans being absent ; the outer finger is short 
and tliick. Instead of a very long and wide fronto-parietal 
tontanelle, the fronto-parietal bones diverge only in front so that 
there ai'Q two fontanelles, a small one in the parietal and a 
large triangular one in the frontal region. The limbs are 
relatively shorter and stouter in conformity with the habits 
of this species, which prefers to burrow in sandy localities. 
Otherwise it leads the same kind of life as A. obsteti'icans, and 
the male carries the egga It has hitherto been found in Centi-al 
Spain and in the middle provinces of Portugal. 

Liopelvia is interin^ate between Alytes and Bombinator, 
agreeing with the latter, in conformity with its essentially 
aquatic life, in the absence of a tympanum, wlule the Eustachian 
tubes are entirely suppressed. The tongue is disc-shaped, but 
is slightly free behind. The pupil is triangular. The male is 
devoid of a vocal sac. L. hochstctteri is the sole representative 
of the Amphibia in New Zealand, where it is apparently rare. 
The upper parts are covered with smooth tubercles, and are dark 
brown with blackish spots; the under parts are whitish. Total 
length only Ij inch. 

Pam. 2. Pelobatidae. — The upper jaw and, as a rule, the 
vomers are provided with teeth. The tongue is oval, slightly 
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nicked, and free behind, so that it can be thrown out. except 
in Asterophrys turpicola of New Guinea, which has a large but 
entirely adherent tongue. The vertebrae are procoelous, except 
in Asterophrys and the Malay genus Megalophrys, where they 
are opisthocoeloua. The sacral diapophyses are strongly dilated. 
The omosternuiu is Bniall and cartilaginous. The metastemum 
has a bony style, and ends in a cartilaginous, rounded or heart- 



Fio. 32. — Map sbowiog distributioo of Cj^stigoathidae, Discoglossidoo. and Pelobatidae. 


shaped disc, but in Scaphiopus it forms an entirely cartilaginous 
plate. The tympanic disc is mostly hidden or indistinct, and is 
quite absent in Pelohates. The Eustachian tubes are very small in 
Pelobates, and exceedingly minute in Scaphiopxis stagrudis of New 
Mexico. The pupil is vertical. This family contains seven 
genera with about twenty species, with a rather scattered 
distribution. 

A. Toes extensively webbed, sacrum and coccyx confluent 

rt. Metasternum a cartilaginous plate. America Scaphiopus, p. 164. 
t. Metasternmn with a bony style. Europe Pefo&afes, p, 162. 

B. Toes nearly free. Metastemum with a bony style. 

< 1 . Vertebrae procoelous. 

«. Sacral vertebra articulating by one con- 
dyle with the coccyx. 

/Europe . . Pdodytes, p. 165. 

\New Guinea . . Bairachopsis. 

p. Sacral vertebra with two condyles. 

India and Malaya Leptohrachium, p. 166. 

h. Vertebrae opisthocoeloua. 

/Ceylon and Malayan Islands . Megalophrys, p. 60 (Fig. 11). 
\New Guinea . . Asterophrys. 
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Pelohatcs (“ Spade-foot ”). — The tympaimm is absent ; the toes 
ure webbed. The inner tarsal tubercle is large, and is transformed 
into a shovel which is covered with a hard, .sharp-edged, horny 
sheath. The skin of the upper surface of tJje head is partly 
co-ossified with the underlying cranial bones, giving them a 
pitted appearance. The general shape is toad-like. 

P. fuscus . — The smooth skin is brown above, with darker 
niarblings, while the under parts are whitish, but the coloration 
varies greatly, from pale to dark brown or olive-grey with more 
or less prominent irregular dark, sometimes confliient, patches. 
Some specimens are adorned with nimierous red spots. The 
tarsal spur is yellow or light brown. The iris is metallic red 
or golden. The male has a long oval gland on the upper 
surface of the upper arm, and although possessed of a voice, has 
no vocal sacs. The total length of full-grown females is nearly 
3 inches, that of males half an inch less. 

The " Spade - footed Toad,” which occurs throughout the 
whole of Central Europe, extends from Belgium and the 
middle of France to North-Western Persia, and from the southern 
end of Sweden to Northern Italy. It prefers sandy localities 
in order to dig its deep hole, in which it sits concealed 
during the daytime. Owing to the looseness of the sand, 
the hole is filled up so that no trace of its inhabitant is 
left. The digging is done by means of the spades, and in 
suitable localities the animal soon vanishes, sinking backwards 
out of sight. Except in the breeding season, or at night, it is 
therefore found only accidentally. The sand-loving habits do 
not, however, prevent it from enjoying moist localities. Several 
which I have kept for years dig themselves into the wettest 
moss in preference to the drier parts of their habitation. Being 
thoroughly nocturnal, they hunt after nightfall, the food consist- 
ing of all sorts of insects and of worms. When captured they 
utter a startling shrill cry, and their skin becomes covered with 
a dermal secretion which smells like garlic, a peculiarity which 
has given them in Germany the name of “ Knoblauchskiote,' 
” garlic-toad.” Although they become very tame, so that they 
no longer smell when handled, they can be made ill-tempered 
by being pinched or otherwise teased, whereupon they take up 
a defiant attitude, and with open mouth continue to cry for 
several minutes. Some such scenes occur now and then, withoxit 
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my interfert-iKO, witlj the PiMxiiiiens whieJi share their abode with 
several sjM<'i«'S of Aynhfystoma and SpArrprs; there are heard 
now and then sudden loud yells, like the squeak of a cat or the 
ynppinj» of a little dog. 

In tlie spring the Spade-footed Toads take to the water for 
about a week, and the male’s call-note is an ever-repeated cluck- 
ing sound, which can also be produced under water, with the 
mouth shut, the air being shifted backwards and forwards through 
the larynx. The male grasps his mate below the waist ; the eggs 
are combined into one thick siring, which is about 18 inches 
long, aud is wound round and between the leaves and stalks of 
water-plants. The eggs measure 2-2-5 mm., and are very 
numerous, a large string containing several thousands. The 
lar\’ae are hatched on the fifth or sixth day in a very unripe con- 
dition. They are only 4 mm. long, quite block, and still devoid 
of gills and tail. They attach themselves to the empty gelatinous 
egg-membranes, which they possibly live upon. On the following 
day the tail begins to grow ; two days later fringed external gills 
sprout out and serve for about ten days, when they in turn give 
way to new, inner ^la. The little tadpoles then leave their moor- 
ings and become independent. The hind-limbs appear in the 
ninth week, the fore-limbs in the twelfth. At the age of three 
months they begin to leave the water. The most remarkable 
feature is the enormous size of the full-grown tadpole, the body of 
which is as large as a pigeon's egg; the usual total length, 
including the tail, amounts to about 4 inches or 100 mm., but 
ocwionally regular monsters are found. This was the case some 
thirty years ago, when the Berlin Museum received a number of 
tadpoles, the largest of which measured nearly 7 inches. They 
were found in the month of December near Berlin, in a deep clay- 
pit with high, steep walls, so that the tadpoles were prevented 
leaving the water. Similarly bemmed-in broods probably 
Wbemate in the water under the ice, and such instances have 
been recorded. Kormally they metamorphose into the much 
sniaUer toad within the same year. 

P. evMnpe*. — This is the Spade-foot of the whole of Spain aud 
Fortugal and of the southern and western parts of France. It 
IS mmUar in habits to P. /useus, from which it differs but 
slightly, tarsal spur is black, and there is a parieto- 

squamosal bridge which completely roofs over the temporal fossa 
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and closes the orbit behind. — Boulenger has discovered the rare, 
individual occurrence of minute teeth on the parasphenoid and 
on the pterygoids of this species. These teeth are unquestion- 
ably the last reminiscences of a condition almost entirely super- 
seded in the recent Anura. 

P. syriactis from Asia Minor and Syria agrees with P. cuUrijies 
in the cranial configuration, but has the yellow or brown spur 
of P. fxiscxis. 



j.'io. ZZ.—Ptlobates cvltripts, Spa-le-foot Toad, x 1, and under surface of left fooL 


Scaphiojxus . — The Spade-foot of North America and Mexico 
differs slightly from those of Europe, chiefly by the presence of a 
more or less hidden tympanum and of a subgular vocal sac, and by 
the sternum, which forms an entirely cartilaginous plate without 
a special style. The close relationship of these two genera is 
further indicated by the occurrence of peculiar large glandular 
complexes in some of the species, pectoral in S. sohtarxxis, tibial 
in X mnltiplicaUis of Mexico. At the same time this genus 
approache.s Pelodytes . — About eight species are known, two of 
whii h inhabit the United States, the others Mexico. 
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-S'. solitaHns is the commonest species of the Southern States. 
It is brown above, with darker patches ; its total length is about 
2 inches. According to Holbrook it excavates small holes half a 
foot deep, in which it resides, seizing upon such unwary insects 
as may enter its dwelling. It never leaves the hole except in 
the evening or after long -continued rains. It appears early in 
March, and soon pairs; as an instance of hardiness Holbrook 
mentions that he has met it whilst there was still snow on the 
ground. When teased they assume a humble attitude, bending 
the head downwards with their eyes shut, as illustrated by 
Boulenger.’ 

t*elodytes is, like the rest of the genera, devoid of the tarsal 

digging spur. The tympanic disc is rather indistinct ; the 

male has a subgular sac. The general appearance of the slender 

body with long hind-limbs and toes is frog-like. Two species 

only are known, one in South-Western Europe, the other in the 
Caucasus. 


I . puTictat'\is.—'T\ie “ Mud-diver ” has the upper parts covered 
with small warts, and is about Ij inch in length. Its 
coloration is variable, and changes much. One day it may 
appear greenish brown, the next day pale grey ; in the daytime 
perhaps with many bright green spots, and in the evening spot- 
1 ms and unicoloured. The under parts are mostly white, some- 
times with a fleshy tinge. The male has a voice like “ kerr-kerr ” 
or “ creck-creck,” uttered during the breeding season, which lasts 
from the end of February until May. according to the temperature 
and the more Southern or Northern locality. Occasionally they 
breed a second time m the summer or autumn. The male 
develops nuptial excrescences, chiefly three rough patches on the 
inner side of the fore-limbs or on the inner side of the first two 
fingers, whde the belly and thighs are covered with smaU 
^nules. In the mode of copulation, the laying of the smaU 
and numerous eggs, the hatching of the larvae in a tail- and gill- 
CM (wndition, this genus closely resembles PMates ; but the 
tedpoles never re^h a colossal size, the usual length being 2 

comparatively large for so smaU a species. 

southern h If" the 

and th« avoiding, however, the central plateaux 

and the mountain-ranges. Its habits are essentially nocturnal. 

‘ P.Z.S. 1899, p. 790. 
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living in the immediate vicinity of the water, into which it hops 
with a long jump in order to hide in the mud. Easily kept, 
it breeds regularly in captivity, according to circumstances at 
almost any time of the year. 

P. caucasicus has been discovered in the Caucasus at an 
altitude of 7000 feet. The remaining genera of this family 
contain only a few species each, and are restricted to South- 
Western Asia, the Malay and Papuan Islands. The commonest 
is Leptohrachium, which ranges from the Himalayas to Borneo 
and Java. Pupil vertical. Vomerine teeth sometimes absent. 
Tongue roundish, very slightly nicked behind. Tympanum in- 
distinct. Omosternum small, cartilaginous. Male with internal 
vocal sacs. Tarsus with a roundish tubercla Some of the 
species, e.g. L. carinense from the Karen Hills, attain to a large 
size, namely, 6 inches ; they seem to live on rats and mice, and 
one specimen contained a young squirrel. 

Fam. 3. Bufonidae (Toads). — The formula : — no teeth in the 
upper and lower jaws, vertebrae procoelous and without ribs, sacral 
diapophyses dilated, — is sufficiently diagnostic of this cosmopolitan 
family. The generally entertained notion that toads have a 
rather thick-set, short-limbed, warty appearance, does not apply to 
all the members of the family. The majority are quite terrestrial, 
many are burrowing, the Javanese Nectes is aquatic,the Afro-Indiau 
Nectophryne is arboreal, while the Mexican Myobatrachus and the 
Australian Rhinophrynus eat termites and are correspondingly 
modified ; lastly, Bufo jerboa is a slender, long-legged creature. 

Teeth are almost entirely absent, except in Notaden, which 
has teeth on the vomers. The omosternum is mostly absent, 
except in Engysiomops and in some species of Bufo, while in 
Notaden it is merely vestigial. The raetasternum shows more 
variety. The tympanum is usually distinct, but varies even 
within the same genus, being hidden beneath the skin or being 
entirely absent. The terminal phalanges are modified according 
to the habits of the species, but they are never claw-shaped. 

The Bufonidae are connected in various directions. The Neo- 
tropical Engyatomops greatly resembles the likewise Neotropical 
Cystignathoid Paludicola, and the Australian Pseudophryne closely 
approaches the Australian Cystignathoid Crinia. It is therefore 
all the more remarkable that a similar approach, in another 
direction, namely, towards tl»e Firmisternal family of the Engysto- 
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matidae,is indicated bythe Mexican Mhiitojthrys and the Australian 
Myohairachxts. However, since there are no true Engystomatidae 
in Australia, although several genera occur in Papuasia, these 
cases may be instances of convergence without necessarily im- 
plying relationship. An unmistakable line of coiiuexiou leads, 
according to Boulenger, to tlie Pelobatidae, the link being the 
Himalayan Cophophryne, with very strongly dilated sacral 
diapophyses, with a single condylar articulation of the coccyx 
with the sacral vertebra (as in some Indo-Malayan Pelo- 

K/ ° 


Flo. 34.— Map showing distribotion of Bufooidae. The vertloul iioes iodicato the 

occurroace of Bofooidae. but not of Hv/o, 

batidae), while this articulation is bicondylar in all the other 
Bufonidae. 

The whole family is divided into eight genera with more than 
a hundred species, of which only about fifteen do not belong to the 
genus Bufo. The distribution of the family is well-nigh cosmo- 
politan, with the remarkable exception of Madagascar, Papuasia, 
and the small islands of the Pacific j Bufo has been wrongly said 
to inhabit the Sandwich Islands. The greatest number of 
species, chiefly Bufo, occur in the Heotropical region, the greatest 
number of genera in Central America, where Bufo is rare, and in 
Australia, where it is absent. 

A. Pupils contracted to a horizontal alit. Typically arciferous. 

a. Australian. Tympanum invisible. Fingers and toes not dilated. 

Whli vomerine teeth. Both the omo- and meta-stemum are 
rudimenUry. East Australia : . . Noktdm ttfnnrtt*. 

2. Without vomerine teeth. Oniostemiun absent. Metastemuin 
cartilaginous: PMiMfophnynf, jk 168. 
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h. Not Australian. 

1. Omostemum narrow and cartilaginous. Metasternum with a 

bony style ending in a cartilaginous disc. Fingers and toes 
slightly swollen. Neotropical : . Engygt(mops, p. 168. 

2. Ouiostenium absent. Metastemum cartilaginoua 

a. Fingers and toes webbed ; terminal phalanges T-shapetl 
and with adhesive broadened tips. Africa and India : 

Nectophryne, p. 169. 

p. Fingere free, toes webbed ; terminal phalanges simple, 
not dilated. Tympanum distinct. Java: A'cciw, p. 169. 

3. Metastemum cartilaginous, sometimes ossified along the middle. 

Fingers free ; toes more or less webbed ; tips simple or dilatetl 
into very small discs : . . . . Bufo, p. 169. 

B. Pupil a vertical slit. The epicoracoid cartilages are narrow and scarcely 
overlap. Omostemum absent except in Cophophryne, Vomerine teeth 
absent. Sacral diapophyses strongly dilated. The terminal phalanges 
are .eimple and the tips are point^. 

<i: Australian. Tympanum distinct The metastemum is calcified 
along the middle: ..... Myobatraehns, p. 184. 

h. Mc.'cican. Tymi>anuin abseut. Metastemum rudimentaiy : 

Rhinophryniis, p. 185. 

c. Himalayan. Tympanum al»ent Metastemum with a slender bony 
style :..... Copliophryne sikkimoisis. 

Erujy&tomops is interesting because it closely resembles the 
Cyatignatlioid genus Podudicola, and thereby seems to connect 
these two families. It differs from Paludicola chiefly by the 
absence of teeth, by the moderately dilated sacral diiipophyses 
and by the slightly swollen tips of the fingers and toes, the end- 
phalanges of which are, in one species, E. petersi, T- or anchor- 
shaped. The tympanic disc is either distinct or hidden. The 
males have a large subgular vocal sac. The generic name refers 
to the small head with a prominent snout. Three species are 
known from Central America and Ecuador. 

Pseudophryne appears to be another link with the Cysti- 
gnathidae by its resemblance to the Australian genus Crinia, from 
which it differs by the absence of teeth and by the absence 
of an omostemum. The sacral diapophyses are but moderately 
dilated. The males have a flat oval gland on the hinder side of 
the thighs, and they are provided with a subgular vocal sac. 
The 3 or 4 species of this genus which live in Australia, both 
East and West, are not unlike Bomhinator in their general shape, 
short limbs and coloration. The skin of P. australis and P. 
hihroni is covered with small smooth warts and is blackish 
brown, while the under parts are blackish with large yellow 
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patches. Total leugth little more than one incli. Concerning 
the breeding habits, see p. 223. 

Nectophryne .. — The sacral diapophyses are strongly dilated. 
iV. afra, without a tympanum, but with fully-webbed digits and 
several broad, cushion-like or lamellar pads on the fiugeis and 
toes, inhabits the Cameroons, N. tuberculosa of Malabai-, and 
N. giuntheri and N. hosei of Borneo, have a visible tympanum 
aud the fingers are webbed at the base only. These slender 
and long-legged species are most probably arboreal, as indicated 
by the broadened, but truncated, tips of their fingers and toes. 
N. hosei is about 4 inches long, N. miseva is a little creature of 
only ^ inch in length. Nectes, hitherto known by one species. 
N. subasper of Java, is a swimmer and exceeds 6 inches in 
length. The tympanum is very distinct ; the small nostrils look 
upwards. The toes are long and webbed to the tips ; the hind- 
limbs are very long. The sacral diapophyses are strongly dilated. 
The skin of the upper parts is very rugose, covered with round 
warts, and dark brown ; the under parts are granular and uni- 
formly light brown. 

£ufo. — The great number of species, more than 100, renders 
a strict definition of this genus difficult. The tongue is pear- 
shaped, thicker in front, entire, not cut out, but free behind, so 
that it can be projected. The fingers are free, the toes more 
or less webbed although never completely so. The terminal 
phalanges are obtuse and sometimes carry tiny discs. The 
omosternum is absent or merely vestigial. The metasternum 
is a rather large cartilaginous plate with a waist, which is 
sometimes incompletely calcified. The sacral diapophyses are 
moderately dilated. The tympanum is distinct or hidden. The 
skin of the upper parts is always rich in specific poison-glands, 
a concentration of which forms in many species very conspicuous, 
thickened parotoid glands. The surface of the skin may be 
sinooth, moist and slimy, or rough and warty, sometimes covered 
with tiny, sharp, horny spikes and quite dry. 

The genus is cosmopolitan, with the exception of the whole 
Australian region and Madagascar, from which we may perhaps 
conclude that its original centre was not in Notogaea, in spite 
of the diversity of species in the Neotropical region, which now 
contains about half of all the species known. Next to Central 
America the Indian region is richest in species of Bu/o. 
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B. vulgaris . — The Common Toad of the Palaearctic region. 
The skin of tlie upper parts is much wrinkled and beset with 
numerous round warts or poison-glands, the openings of which 
can be seen with the naked eye, especially on the large parotoid 
complexes. The outermost layer of the epiderm, in fact all that 
portion which is periodically shed, is elevated into numerous 
little cornified spines. The extent of their development varies 
much ; southern specimens, especially those from Portugal, being 
perhaps the roughest. Others appear quite smooth to the touch, 
and this is the case with many English specimens. The skin 
of the under parts is more gninular and devoid of specific glands. 
The general colour of the upper parts is olive grey to dark 
brown, more or less mottled ; the under parts are whitish, often 
witli a brown, yellow or reddish tinge. 

Tlie coloration of this species varies considerably and is more- 
over veiy changeable. These changes depend chieHy upon the 
surroundings and the locality, in which certain styles of coloration 
seem to be the fashion, not necessarily to the absolute exclusion 
of others. Some specimens are of a rich brown colour, with or 
without dark brown spots and patches, and these are sometimes 
confluent, forming irregular, longitudinal bands. The ground- 
colour of other individuals is olive grey, with or without darker 
patches, and these paler tones prevail in toads which live 
on light-coloured soil, for instance on chalk. I recently found 
one between two dark -coloured slates, and this creature was so 
black that it gave the impression of having soiled itself with 
coal-dust. One and the same specimen will appear paler or 
darker according to its mood and the leading tones of its 
immediate surroundings, but it cannot change its dominant 
ground-colour. A third colour-variety occurs more frequently 
in the mountainous districts of Southern Europe. I have ob- 
tained the most handsome specimens in the Serra Gerez, in North 
Portugal. Their ground-colour is pale brownish-yellow, with 
many large and small, rich brown patches, or if the latter colour 
predominates, these patches and spots are separated from each 
f)ther by creamy seams, with the occasional effect of dark brown, 
yellow-ringed eyes. Eastern Asiatic specimens often have a 
fine yellow vertebral line and the under parts are inclined to be 
mu)'ked with dark spots. 

The iris is red or coppery, mottled with black. The male 
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has no vocal sacs, and, besides being smaller than the female, 
is distinguished by slight nuptial excrescences in the shape 
of little horny brushes on the inside of the inner palmar 
tubercle and the three inner fingers. The full size of this toad 
varies extremely. Taking the standard of everyday experience 
in England and Central Europe, one would call any female 
beyond 3^ inches in length, and any male of more than 2^ inches, 
unusually large. But occasionally they grow to a much larger 
size, especially in the mountains of Southern Europe, provided 
there is a rich vegetation of meadows and deciduous trees so 
as to insure a variety of plentiful food. Although Fatio * 
mentions a toad 153 mm. = 6 inches long, and Boulenger suc- 
ceeded in getting a toad from Paris wliich measured 132 mm., 
i.e. almost 5^ inches, one of my specimens from the Serra Gerez 
seems to hold the record with a total length from snout to vent of 
135 mm. or more than 5^ inches. Jersey is also famous for its large 
toads, possibly on account of the many large greenhouses. These 
large specimens do not constitute a special race. The monsters 
among them are without exception females, often but not always 
sterile, as I have often found large masses of eggs in them. Food is 
t)ie chief cause. At least I have observed that the more voracious 
of some Spanish and Portuguese specimens, which were already 
3^ inches long, and therefore entitled to respect, continued to 
grow rather rapidly, adding about half an inch within a year. 
Again, if the growth of a promising toad is arrested foi* 
a season — not necessarily by starvation, but by imcongenial 
sun'oundings, sameness, and unvaried nature of food — they 
consolidate so to say, or settle down, and no amount of future 
good feeding will turn them into exceptionally big specimens. 
There are no data to tell how old such monsters really are. At 
least ten years are required by the Southerners to reach four 
inches. The usual length of life attained by a toad is likewise 
unknown. Boulenger kept one in a box provided with a sod, 
u pan of water and plenty of varied food, but twelve years of 
close captivity did not make any appreciable difference in its 
appearance. A number of large Spanish and Portuguese speci- 
mens in my greenhouse were at first very shy, and tried every 
possible means of escape or sullen hiding, but gradually they 
condescended to take food when lifted on to the slate^covered 

• Pauru Pertebr. Suiase, Hi. 1872, p. 687. 
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stage upon which their food wjis spread. After a few weeks 
they had learned this so thoroughly that, towards the usual 
hour of feeding, they climbed most laboriously on to the slates, 
lying in wait between the flower - pots, and coming forward 
when we entered the house. 'J'he rest of the day and night 
they spent on the ground, under stones or plants, each in its 
individual lair. The biggest of all, and several others, became 
so tame that they took food w’hilst sitting on the hand, and 
tlien they looked up for more. The food must be alive and 



Fig. 35.— vulgaris^ Portuguese specimen, x §. 


show movement. Mealworms, snails, beetles and other small 
creatures are first carefully inspected witli bent-down head, and 
are sometimes followed for a few inches ; then comes an audible 
snap, a flash of the rosy tongue and the prey has disappeared. 
Ijirge earthworms are nipped up with the jaws and laboriously 
poked in with the hands, the fingers being so placed as to clean 
the worm of adherent soil and other impurities. Very large 
worms are shaken, twisted, pressed against the ground and 
gulped down with convulsive movements, but not unfrequently 
tlje tip-end remains for some minutes sticking out of the tightly 
sliut mouth. Several are taken at one sitting, until the toad 
is gorgeil. One of the biggest took full-grown mice, whicli 
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were not “ fascinated by the fiery eyes ” but were stalked mto 
a corner and then pounced upon immediately when they moved. 
Tlie shells of snails can for half a day be felt through the body ; 
they then dissolve or are disgorged. The dung, which is passed in 
large, long masses, is often full of fine earthy matter, the contents 
of the earthworm’s intestines, and sometimes it contains the 
chitinous remains of certain beetles which are supposed to be 
excessively rare. I know of no instance of slugs being eaten. 

The regular hunting-time begins with the evening and 
is continued throughout bright nights, the toads crawling 
and hopping about. They are expert climbers of rocks, and 
succeed in reaching apparently inaccessible places by shoving 
themselves up between vertical walls, and taking advantage of 
any roughnesses for foothold. Every few weeks they shed their 
skins. Without any preliminary symptoms or loss of appetite 
or liveliness, the body makes a few twisting motions, the back 
is now and then curved, and the skin splits down the middle 
line. Owing to the more forcible contortions of the body it 
sUdes do^vn to the right and left of the back, whereupon the 
toad gets hold of the peeling-ofi’ skin with fingers and toes, 
scraping the head and sides, and conveys the thin, transparent, 
slightly tinged skin into the mouth, slips out of it backwards 
and swallows it. The new surface is then quite wet and shiny, 
but it soon dries and hardens. 

ilany toads, for instance the Common Toad and the Pantheviue 
Toad, assume a peculiar attitude when surprised. Instead of 
blowing themselves up by filling their lungs with air. they 
raise themselves upon their four limbs as high as possible, but 
turning the back towards the enemy in a slanting position, either 
to the right or to the left side, apparently in order to present a.s 
much smfacc as possible, in other words to look their biggest. 

Some of my specimens hibernated regularly for a few months, 
burying themselves completely in loose, dry soU, under leaves, or, 
—a favourite place, — in a heap of cocoa-nut fibre. Others, and 
this applies also to English specimens transferred from the 
gai-den into the greenhouse, are Uvely all the j'ear round, but 
even they withdraw for an occasional sleep of a few weeks at 
any time of the year* 

The whole family of large toads came to a sad end after' four 
jears, when they were put into new temporary quarters, a slate- 
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bottomed terrarium. Being kept during my absence in wringing 
wet moss, which became fouled by their own excretions, they 
contracted a mysterious disease from which they never recovered. 
They are rather averse to wet surroundings, and except during 
the short pairing season they live in cool, shady places, pre- 
ferably with just a little dampness. Occasionally they take a 
soaking bath. One specimen, living in the garden, repaired 
during the hot and dry summer nights to a standpipe in the 
garden, enjoying the occasional drips of water. 

Considering the amount of snails and other noxious creatures 
destroyed by them during their regular nocturnal hunts, toads 
are eminently useful creatures. Nevertheless, they suffer much 
through the stupid superstition of people who ought to know 
better. It is difficult to find a gentle, absolutely harmless and 
useful creature that is more maligned than the European toad. 
It brings ill-luck to the house, the “ slimy toad ” spits venom, sucks 
the cows’ udders and after that destroys their power of giving 
milk ; it poisons the milk in the cellar, and a certain builder’s 
horse, which was grazing in the grounds of the Cambridge 
Museums, and died there from a large concrement obstructing 
its bowels, was solemnly declared to have swallowed one of my 
toads. Silly superstitions, owing to faulty, or rather entire want 
of, observation ! The toad is not slimy, but dry ; it is often 
found in buildings, where it keeps down the woodlice ; it cannot 
suck, nor does it drink at all ; it does not spit venom, but 
becomes covered with milky white and very strong poison when 
in acute agony, for instance when trodden upon ; and imless the 
big skin-glands be forcibly squeezed, there will be no squirting. 
Therefore, leave it alone, or put down food on its evening beat, 
and it will soon come to know and to recognise its friends. 

The Common Toad can exist without food for a long time, 
provided the locality is cool and damp, but it wastes away almost 
to skin and bones. In order to disprove the persistently crop- 
ping up fable and sensational newspaper-accounts of toads having 
been discovered immured in buildings, where they were supposed 
to have lived for many years, Frank Buckland put a dozen 
specimens into separate holes bored in a block of porous lime- 
stone, covered them up tightly with a glass plate and buried 
the block a yard deep in the soil. A second dozen were treated 
similarly, but were put into a block of dense sandstone. After a 
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year and two weeks all the toads enclosed in the latter block 
were of course found dead and decomposed, but most of those in 
the porous block were still alive, with their eyes open, and di<l 
not succumb to starvation until eighteen months of confiuenient. 
These poor creatures could of course not move about, and were 
practically undergoing enforced continuous hibernation. Other- 
wise they would soon have wasted away and have died within 
six months. Those which tumble into deep and dry wells I'emain 
rather small, but generally manage to keep alive for years on 
the spiders, woodlice, earwigs and other insects which likewise 
tumble in. 

Toads hibernate far from the water in dry holes or clefts, retir- 
ing in the middle of October in Central Europe, and they do not 
reappear before March. Soon after, and this depends naturally 
upon tlie season, they congregate in ponds or pools, and the 
males, which far outnumber the females, for whom they fight, 
make a peculiar little noise, something like the whining bleat of 
a lamb, uttering this sound day and night. The male having, 
after much wrestling with competitors, secured a female, which 
is often several times bigger than himself, clasps her tightly, by 
pressing his fists into the armpits, and the pair swim or crawl 
about in this position sometimes for a week before the spawning 
takes place. The number of eggs laid at one sitting is enormous, 
varying from 2000 to 7000. They are very small, only l'5-2*0 
mm. in diameter, and are expelled in two double rows or strings 

one coming out of each oviduct Iheae^ings consist of a soft 

gelatinous mass, in which thejiauhlfio^ws^utirely black eggs are 
imbedded, and they measure in tha awnlUn about C nun 

or ^ inch in diameter, and fmm i n 15 feet in length. The 
strings are wound rou nd and between water-p lants by the parents 
which move about during the lay^h'g and fertilising proce.ss. 
Accorduig to the coldness or warmth of the season the larvae arc 
hatched m about a fortnight, and for the next few days they han-^ 
on to the dissolving gelatinous mass of the egg-strings. They then 
leave the slime and fasten themselves by means of their suckerc 
to the under side of grasses and water-plants or sticks, with 
their tails hanging doNvnwards. still in u rudimentary condition 
ijut henceforth progressing rapidly. 

!• iacher-Sigwart * found the time of development as follows : 

’ Zool. Oarten, 1885 , !•. 299 . 
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—The eggs were laid on the 6th of March ; the larvae left the 
jelly on the 16th, being 4 mm. long. On the 2nd of April they 
measviieil 13 mm.; on the 25th, 20 mm. On the 7th of May 
the hind-limbs appeared. On the 18th of May the tadpoles had 
reached their greatest length, namely 24 mm., and this is a rather 
small size for so large a species. The fore-limbs broke through 
on the 28th, and the metamorphosis was completed eighty-five 
days after the eggs were laid, the creatures leaving the water 
on the 30th of May. The tadpoles showed a preference for 
rotten pieces of Agarieus, which were floating in the water. The 
little baby-toads are surprisingly small, scarcely 15 mm. long, 
and live in the grass, under stones, in cracks of the ground, and 
hop about in much better style than their heavier and more 
clumsy-looking parents. Where many broods have been hatched 
they can be met with in myriads, the ground literally swarming 
with them, and as they are naturally stirred up by a sudden 
warm rain, perhaps after a drought, people will occasionally state 
it as an observed and well-ascertained fact that " it has rained 
toad.'i.” 

What becomes of all these hopeful little creatures ? Although 
it take.s them fully five years to reach maturity, one would expect 
that the whole country would be swarming with toads ; but since 
this is not the case, there being not more toads now than there 
were before, it follows that their enormous fecundity is only just 
sufficient to keep the race going. Adult toads seem to have 
scarcely any enemies except the Grass Snake, which takes them in 
default of anything better. But how about the redijction where 
there are no snakes ? We know nothing about epidemics which 
might airry them off, but elderly toads are liable to a horrible 
disease produced by various kinds of flies, notably by LucUia 
hufonivvfa and Caflipkora silvatica, the maggots of wliich some- 
how or other eat their way from the nostrils into the brain and 
into the eyes. Tliose which reach the brain at first produce 
effects similar to those of Coenunis ctrthralis, the hydatid or 
bladder-worm of sheep. The toad inclines its head towards one 
side, and cannot crawl straight, but walks in a circle. By eating 
away the brain they gradually destroy the host's life. But 
if none enter the brain, and a few only find their way into the 
eye, they only impair or destroy its sight. Such toads show 
signs of pain, poking at or stroking the affected eye, which becomes 
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inflamed, and ultimately remains enlarged, with the iris partially 
or entirely destroyed by the maggot, which does not develop 
further, but dies in the eye-chamber, this being really an unsuit- 
able place for it. The eyesight is of course affected, and is mostly, 
but not in all cases, lost. Such half-blind individuals — the 
disease affecting sometimes one eye only — recover their health, 
and except for a little awkwardness, behave like normal specimens. 
This applies to Bufo vulgaris as well as to B. calamita. Australian 
Anura are cursed with a fly of their own, called Bairachomgia} 

B. vuJgaris inhabits almost the whole of the Palaearctic region ; 
— the whole of Europe, with the exception of Ireland, the Balearic 
Islands, Sardinia and Corsica. Northwards it extends toTrondhjeni, 
and thence along a line drawn across Russia and Siberia to the 
Amoor. Its southern limit in Asia is indicated by a line drawn 
from the Caucasus through the Himalayas into China. In Asia 
Minor and in Persia it is absent. South of the Meditenanean 
it occurs only in Morocco and Algeria. 

B. melanostictus is the common toad of the whole Indian 
region and of the Malay Archipelago. The epidermis of the fingers 
and toes is thicker and more comified than usual, and is stained 
black brown, hence its specific name. The male has a subgular 
vocal sac. In other respects the Indian species much resembles 
the more spinous or rough-skinned and brown varieties of the 
European species. According to S. S. Flower this toad is very 
common in the Straits Settlements, hiding by day under stones 
or logs, or in holes, coming out shortly before sunset, and remain- 
ing abroad till dawn ; it may be met with on the roads and in the 
g^, hopping or crawling about in search of ants, bees, and 
similar food. It utters a rather feeble, plaintive cry when handled 
for the first time. It can change its colour from light yellowish 
to dark brown. The spawn, which resembles that of B, vulgaris 
may be seen in March and April in nonda in Inn^ t%vined 

about the water-weeds. The tadpoles are very like those oT the 
cominon English toad in form, size, colour, and structure of 
mouth. The largest adult found in Penang measured 115 mm. 
(about 4 mches) from snout to vent. 

■■ Biologic des mouohcs coi>ro. 
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B. lentiginosus s. americaniis is the common toad of Koitli 
America, from Mexico to the Great Bear I^ke. It is worth 
noting that this species resembles in its coloration the Eastern 
races of B vulgaris, in so far as they generally have a light 
vertebral line, and frequently dark spots on the under surface. 
The upper parts are brown and olive, with darker spots, two of 
which form a chevron behind the eyes. But the tympanum i.s 
large, and the male has a subgular vocal sac ; the inner metatarsal 
tubercle is very large, and is used as a kind of digging spur. 
During the pairing time they take to the pools in great ntimbers, 
uttering their music, which consists of a prolonged trill, continued 
by different individuals, both day and night. Holbrook knew 
an individual which was kept for a long time, and became per- 
fectly tame. During the summer months it retired to a corner 
of the room into a habitation which it had prepared for itself in 
a small quantity of earth placed there for its convenience. 
Towards the evening it wandered about in search of food. Some 
water having Ijeen squeezed from a sponge upon its hwid one hot 
<l!iy in July, it returned the next day to the spot, and seemed 
well pleased with the repetition, nor did it fail during the extreme 
heat <>( the summer to repair to it frequently in search of its 
shower-bath. 

Several varieties of this widely distributed species, whose 
average length is 2^ inches, have been described. The prettiest 
was called B. quercinus by Holbrook — according to whom it is 
mostly found in sandy places covered with a small species of 
oak — which springs up abundantly where pine-forests have been 
destroyed. It is called the "oak-frog,” as it spends most of its 
time in concealment under fallen oak-leaves, or partially buried 
in the sand. 

B. marinus s. ngua is the giant among toads, and is one of the 
commonest species of the Neotropical region, ranging from the 
Antilles and Mexico to Argentina. It frequently reaches a 
length of 6 inches, with a width of 4 inches when squatting 
down in its favourite attitude. The upper parts are rough, owing 
to the prominent warty glands, of which the parotoid complex is 
enormous. The general colour above is dark brown, with sooty 
dark patches ; below whitish, often with blackish patchea This 
creature appears at dusk, often in large numbers, especially during 
the rainy season, hopping about, not crawling, with surprising 
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Jictivity. The voice of the male, strengthened by a snbgular s<tc, 
is said to be a kind of loud snonng bai*k. The pairing time 
begins, according to Hensel,^ with the winter rainy season, especi- 
ally June, and lasts several months, until October, but it is 
interrupted by the cold, which in the hills of vSouth- Eastern 
Brazil covers the ponds with ice. Tljen the tremulous bass 
voice of the males is heard no longer ; they have all withdrawn 
beneath stones and trees in the neighbourhood of the water. The 
eggs are laid in strings. TJie larvae are at first quite black and 
very small, and the young baby-toads are only 1 cm. in length. 
They differ considerably from the adult until they are more than 
1 inch long ; the upper parts are yellowish brown, with darker 
ocellated patches, each with a light seam, most conspicuous along 
the sides of the head and back. The under parts are grey, finely 
stippled with yellow. 

Budgett- remarks that B, marinus feeds on all kinds of insects. 

“ One half.grown specimen sitting by a man’s foot picked off fifty- 

two mosquitoes in the space of one minute, picking them up with 

the tongue iis they settled. The call of this very common toad 

consists of three bell-like notes; the middle one being the 

highest. The enormous parotoid glands are discharged like 

squirts when the creature is roughly handled. When wet weather 

comes on it hops out from its hiding-place to sit in a puddle, 
with Its head out.” 


In many species of Bufo the crown of the head forms more or 
less prominent ridg^, especiaUy strong in the region between the 
eyes ; for instance, in B. melanostictus and B. lentiginosus The 
skin overlying these ridges is liable to be involved in the cranial 
ossification, and this reaches its greatest extent in the two Cuban 
species B^em^us^nA B. peltocephalus. It isa curious coincidence 
to say the le^t, that such dermal ossifications should be best 
developed in Neotropical species, in those very countries which 

produced the abnormal genera 
S^d' Pter^hyla. The most p^uliar 

’'PP” produced into a horn-like 

“nea standing out trans- 

Zus 'll “f ‘h® Cystignathoid 

genus Ceratophrys; there is also a series of four smaU pointed 

ArcH. «-a,un,. *li,. ,868. p. ,41. . ,,,, ^ , 
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appendages on each side of the body. Protective concealment 
is possibly the reason of these queer outgrowths. 

B. viridis s. variabilis, the Green or Variable Toad, reaches a 
length of about 3 inches, and is the prettiest toad of Eui-ope 
The skin is distinctly smooth, the numerous porous, large and 
small warts being flattened. Parotoid glands are well developed, 
and a similar pair of glands sometimes occurs on the inner side 
of the calf, especially in Central Asiatic and in Algerian specimens. 
The coloration is very variable and changeable. The ground- 
colour of the upper parts is creamy, with large and small, partly 
confluent and irregularly shaped spots and patches of green, hem 
and there interspersed with vermilion-red specks, especially along 
the sides of the back. The under parts are whitish, sometimes 
spotted with black. The iris is brass-coloured, greenish-yellow, 
with fine dark dots. The male does not differ from the female 
in size, but has an internal subgular vocal sac, a conspicuous 
callosity on the inner side of the first finger, and nuptial brushes 
on the first three fingers and on the inner palmar tubercle. 

The changing of colour affects mainly the intensity of the 
green ; the same individual which now looks almost uniformly 
dull, almost grey, with dusky olive patches, will, if put into 
gniss and sprinkled with water, within a few minutes appear in 
a tastefully combined garb of grass-green on a creamy ground. 
Some Southern and Eastern specimens have a creamy stripe along 
the vertebral line, thereby closely resembling B. calamita, from 
which, however, they can always be distinguished by the little 
pads below the joints of the toes ; these pads being single in B. 
viridis, and double in B. calamita and in B. vulgaris. 

The Green Toad spends most of the day in holes, although it is 
not averse to daylight, and it roams about chiefly in the evening. 
It can jump well, much better and oftener than the Brown Toad. 
The food consists strictly of insects of all kinds, and most 
individuals prefer slow starvation to eating an earthworm. 
Although continuing to live four or five years in captivity, they 
do not readily become tame ; they are indeed no longer wild, and 
when handled they no longer emit their peculiar insipid smell, but 
on being approached they still crouch deeply into the grass, or 
withdraw into their holes, just as they did when recently caught. 
The voice is heard during the pairing season, and sounds like the 
slow creaking of a door, or a combination of a spinning top and 
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nittle. In Germany, during the months of Ai>iil and May, they 
take to the ponds, or, improvident like the common frog, to a 
loadside ditch. The male sits upon the female and gi'asps her 
below the arms, his hands on her breast, and in this position 
they remain for days. The ep gs are laid in two s trintrs. twisted 
around water - plants, and a re vf>ry rmmprf^n^ Heron - Itoyer 
has calculated them at lO.OO Q or more in o ne set. The 
embryos are hatched, like those of tlie Common Toad, before 
the appearance of the external gills and of the tail. In this 
imperfect condition they remain in the jelly oi“the egg-strings 
for a few days, while their external gills sprout out like uii- 
branched little stumps, only to disappear again. In about eight 
weeks the tadpoles, which reach a length little more than 
inch or 40 mm., have metamorphosed and leave the water as 
baby-toads scarcely half an inch in length. 

This species has a very wide range, namely, the whole of 
Middle Europe excepting the British Isles, France and the 
Iberian Peninsula; the region between the Elbe and Khine being 
its western limit ; southwards it extends over all the Mediter- 
ranean islands and the north coast of Africa, eastwards through 
the whole of Eussia, Western and Central Asia, not entering India, 
but spreading along the Himalayas into China. StoHczka men-’ 
tions its having been found in the Himalayas at an altitude of 
15,000 feet, the highest record of any Amphibian, at least in 
such latitudes. 

B. calamita . — The Natterjack is pi-actically the representative 
of the Green Toad in Western Europe, but both species occur 
together in Denmark, Southern Sweden, and nearly the whole 
of Gemiany. Ite southern limit is Gibraltar. In the British 
Isles It occurs in South-Western Ireland, in Co. Kerry, and in 
England and Wales, being however local, and preferring sandy 
localities, where it is found in considerable numbers. This 
predilection is shown by its frequency on the sandy dunes of 
most of the islands off the .German and Dutch coast, where it 
may be seen running about in glaring sunshine. 

Beside in the coloration, it differs from B. mridis in the follow- 
mg pomta The Uttle subarticular pads of the toe-joints aixj 
paired, not single, and the hind-limbs are decidedly shorter, so 

"*“*'”* 'ike a 

mouse, generally m jerks, stopping every few seconds, and owing 
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to this habit it is called the “ running toad ” by the field- 
labourers of Cambridgeshire. The skin is smooth, but less so 
than in B, viridis, owing to the slightly more prominent warts ; 
the parotoids are small ; a similar pair of glands lies on the 
upper surface of the fore-arm and another on the calf. The 
tympanum is rather indistinct. The groimd-colour of the upper 
parts is light brownish yellow, with a green tinge and scattered 
green spots ; most specimens have a narrow yellow stripe along 
the vertebral line and over the head. The under parts are 
white, more or less speckled with black. The iris is greenish 
yellow and speckled. The male, which is of the same size as 
tlje female, — very large specimens reaching 3 inches in length,— • 
has a large subgular vocal sac, and develops nuptial brushes on 
the fii-st three fingers, but the first lacks the thickened pad of 
B. viridis. 

The yellow vertebral line is sometimes absent in specimens 
from the south of France and the Iberian Peninsula ; and since 
these southerners are as a rule more handsomely marked, the 
green being more pronounced and arranged in larger patches, 
interspersed with red spots, they much resemble B. viridis. 
llouleuger, who has paid especial attention to this vertebral 
streak, which is a not uncommon design in various species ot 
different families, has made the interesting observation that the 
streak Ijas never been found in Danish and German specimens 
of B. viridis, where B. calamiia occurs also, while it is not 
uncommon in B. viridis of Italy, South-Eastern Europe, Asia, 
and North Africa, where B. calamita is not found. Lastly, he 
remarks that in Eastern Asia, where neither B. viridis nor 
B. calamita with such a line occurs, the same character is 
assumed by some specimens of B. vvXgnris. The only conclusion 
we can draw from these facts is, that for some unknown reason 
the streak is a desirable, but not necessary, possession, but that 
it is not kept by two species in the same countrj', B. viridis 
dropping it entirely where the typically streaked species, 
B. calamita, also occurs. The breeding season does not begin in 
England and Mid 'le Europe until the end of April, in cold springs 
not before May, but it lasts for several months. The males, con- 
gregating in pools in great numbers, make a loud noise, each 
individual uttering a rattling note which lasts a few seconds, 
the repetition distending its bluish throat into the shape of a 
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globe «'i8 large as its head. As the note is taken up by all the 
otlier males, a continuous chorus is established, which on warm 
and still nights can be heard nearly a mile off. Single croaks are 
uttered at any time of the day. The embrace, the male digging 
its fists into the armpits of the female, often takes place on 
land, near the edge of the w'ater, to which they resort in 
the night for spawning. The egg-strings are slung around water- 
j>lants, unless the water is a mere puddle, and are much shortei' 
than those of £. vhHdis, measuring only 5 to 6 feet, and contain- 
ing altogether 3000 to 4000 eggs. The larvae, when hatched, 
are very small, imperfect, and blackish ; the external gills last a 
very short time. The young tadpoles live on mud, sxibsisting oii 
diatoms and low Algae ; they are the smallest tadpoles of all 
the European kinds, scarcely reaching more than one inch in 
length, and they metamorphose quickly, the baby-toads leaving the 
water and running about in less than six weeks, wlien they are 
only 10 mm., scarcely three-eighths of an inch, in length. By tlie 
end of their second summer they are still only three-quarters of an 
inch long, and they do not reach maturity until the fourth oi 
fifth year, with a size of to 2 inches; still smaller young 
males become mature several years before they are full grown. 

Natterjacks stand captivity well and become very tame. 
When discovered, they first do their best to run away, instead of 
hiding or squatting do^vn, and when caught they become covered 
with a slightly foamy lather, the exudation of their glands, which 
has a peculiar smell, reminding some people of gunpowder, others 
of india-rubber. They are not very particular as to food, all 
sorts of insects and earthworms being taken. Natterjacks are 
{^t climbers and diggere. Many of mine have establishetl 
themselves in the peat with which the walls of the greenhouse 
are covered, where they have dug out. or enlarged, holes in 
which they pass the daytime, just peeping out with their bright 
eyes ; others sit high up, always in dry places, and busk. In 
the evening they descend, hunting about on the ground, and 
oc<^ionally they go into the water, whereupon they become 
quite fla^id and soft. When taken up and held between two. 
fingers, being sliglitly pressed under the armpits, both sexes 
utter httle jerky notes, as— by the way— most toads and froos 
ao under similar conditions. 

In Cambridgeshire they frequent certain clay-pits surrounded 
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by high and steep walls of sand, the breeding places of large- 
colonies of sand-martins. During the months of May and June 
they are found in the shallow water, running about on the mud, 
sometimes swimming, in which they are not very proficient, and 
rarely diving. But they spend most of the time on laud. Early 
in October they climb up and enter the holes of the sand-martins, 
or they dig large, deep burrows for hibernation, and the old 
males are the first to disappear. 

B. mauHtanica s. ■panthtrina. — The “ Pantherine Toad ” is one 
of the few Afriwm species, and is one of the prettiest of all toads. 
The skin is almost smooth, although provided with porous glands. 
The parotoids are large, but flat ; large glandular complexes on 
the legs or arms are absent. The tympanum is very distinct. 
The upper parts are adorned with a delicate pattern of dark- 
edged, rich brown or olive patches upon a light, buff-coloured 
ground ; the under parts ai'e uniform white ; the male has a 
subgular vocal sac. The total length is 3 to 4 inches. This 
beautiful species is one of the gentlest, and it becomes tame enough 
to lap up food whilst sitting on one’s hand. It lives entirely 
upon insects, prefers shade and dusky light, and utters a sound 
like “ kooh-rr.” It is a native of North-Western Africa, Algier.s, 
and Morocco. In the rest of Africa, from Egypt to the Cape, 
Senegambia to Abyssinia, it is represented by B. regularis. This 
species has often little spiny tubercles upon the warts, and 
occasionally a light vertebral line ; the colour of the upper parts 
either closely resembles that of the previous species, or it is 
uniform light brown, while the under parts are whitish, or 
variegated with brownish patches. West African specimens are 
the smallest, only 2 inches long ; those of the Cape are the 
largest, reaching 5 to 6 inches. 

The next two genera approach the Engystomatinae, and 
thereby lead from the arciferous towards the firmisternal type. 
The epicoracoid cartilages are narrow, and they scarcely overlap, 
BO that by u further step in this direction they could easily fuse 
into the firmisternal condition. Another bond between these 
two genera and the Engystomatinae is their habits, they being 
ant-eaters of an extremely stout appearance, with exclusively 
short limbs and very small heads. 

Myohatrachus govXdi, living in Australia, has a smooth skin, 
brown above, lighter beneath, and is about 2 inches long. 
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Bhinopln'yntis dorsaJis of Mexico is remarkable for its tongue, 
which is elongated, subtriaugular and free in front, so that it 
can be protruded directly — not by reversion as in other toads 
— and can be used for licking up the termites which seem to l>e 
its principal food. The body of this ugly creature is almost egg- 
shaped, and the head is merged into this mass, only the narrow 
truncated snout protruding. The limbs are very short and stout. 
Tlie toes are more than half webbed, and there is a large oval, 
shovel-like metatarsal tubercle, covered witli horn and used for 
digging. The general colour is brown, with a yellow stripe 
along the spine and with irregular spots and patches on the 
flanks and limbs. Total length 2 to 2^ inches. 

Fam. 4. Hylidae (Tree-frogs). — The upper jaw — in Amphi- 



fjnathodon the lower jaw also — and the vomers carry teeth; 
JHjyi’ion and Diagltiui alone have teeth on the parasphenoid also, 
and the latter genus is further distinguished by possessing 
palatine teeth. The vertebrae are procoelous and have no ribs ; 
the sacral diapophysea are dilated. The omo- and meto-sternum 
are cartilaginous, the latter forming. a plate with scarcely any 
basal or style-shaped constricMon. The terminal phalanges are 
invariably claw-shaped and swollen at the base, and cam' a 
flattened, roundish, adhesive cushion. The tympanic disc is 
variable in appearance, being either free, or more or less hidden 
by the skin. The tongue is also variable in its shape and in the 
extent to which it can be protruded. 
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Most, if not all, Hylidae are climbers, and many lead an 
iirboreiil life, but it does not follow that all the “Tree-frogs” are 
green. 

Their distribution is very remarkable. To say that this 
family is cosmopolitan with the e.xception of the African region, 
is literally true, but very misleading. There are in all about 
150 species, and of these 100 are Notogaean; one-half of the 
wliole number, or 75, being Neotropical ; 23 are Central 
American,-? Antillean, and about 18 are found in North 
.\inerica. One species, Hyla arhorea, extends over nearly the 
whole Palaearctic sub-region, and two closely allied forms occur in 
Northern India and Southern China. Consequently, with this 
exception of three closely allied species, the Hylidae are either 
American or Australian. We conclude that their original home 
was Notogaea, and that they have spread northwards through 
Central and into North America. The enormous moist and 
steamy forests of South America naturally suggest themselves as 
a i>aradise for tree-frogs, and it is in this country, especially in 
the Andesian and the adjoining Central American sub-regions, 
that the greatest diversity of generic and specific forms has been 
produced. It is all the more remarkable that similar forest- 
regions, like those of Borneo and other Malay islands, are 
al)Solutely devoid of Hylidae (while there are about a dozen 
s^jecies in Papuasia), whose place has however been taken for all 
practical purposes by correspondingly modified Ranidae, notably 
the genus Rhatopliorus. J^tly, the fact that tropical evergreen 
forests of Africa and Madagascar possess no Hylidae, but are 
inhabited by several kinds of tree-climbing Bhacophoriu, points 
with certainty to the conclusion that the origin of this large and 
fiourisliing family of Hylidae was not in Arctogaea. 

The versatility and the wide distribution of the Hylidae 
has naturally produced cases of convergent analogy, and the 
various species of one “ genus ” may be in reality a heterogeneous 
assembly. Sucli an instance is probably the genus Hylella, of 
which four species live in the Andesian and Central American 
provinces, while the two others occur in New Guinea and 
Australia. 

The two North American genei*a Chorophilus and Ac7'is, and 
the Brazilian 'llioropa, connect the Hylidae with the Cysti- 
gnathidae, in so far as their finger-discs are very small, or even 
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absent, and their sacral diapophyses are only slightly dilated. 
On the other hand, it has to be emphasised that the possession 
of adhesive discs on the fingers and toes does not necessarily 
constitute a member of the H 3 'lidae. That requires the /iirfhrr 
combination of an arciferous stci'num^ 'laith dilated sacral rfja- 
pophyses and teeth in the upper jaw. Finger-discs are easilj' 
developed, and still more easily lost. Those of the typical 
Hylidae are constructed as follows. The terminal phalanx is 
elongated, claw-shaped, swollen at its base. Between it and the 
penultimate phalanx lies an iuterphalangeal cartilaginous disc 
which projects ventrally below the end-phalanx, thus assisting 
the formation of the ventral pad, and the turning upwards of the 
whole disc-like phalanx like the claw of a cat. This peculiar 
motion can be well observed in Ti'ee-frogs which are at rest 
upon a horizontal leaf, or, better still, upon a rough stone, when 
the creatmes take good care to adjust their discs into a safe 
and easy position. The pad or disc itself is fui*nished with 
imstriped, smooth muscular fibres, the contraction of which pro- 
duces one or more longitudinal furrows on the under side. When 
the disc is in action or adhering, being flattened to a smooth 
surface, the end-phalanx sinks into the cushion; when not in 
action, the cushion swells and the phalanx appears as a slight 
dorsal ridge. The disc is rich iu lymph-spaces, and its surface 
contains mucilaginous glands. 

Various suggestions have been made to explain the function 
of these discs. Suction, adhesion, and glueing-on have been 
resorted to. Suction, through production of a vacuum, is quite 
imapnay and does not exist. The question has been tlioroughh 
studied by Schuberg.i Adhesion is due to the molecular attrac- 
tion of two closely appressed bodies. The less air remains 
between them the stronger it is. Consequently it can be in- 
creased by the interference of a thin layer of fluid which as 

The'^moL adhesion and cohesion. 

The more sticky the fluid, the more efiective it is as shown 

moistened the under surface 
whkih ™ “ “8“iost a Uttle disc of glass from 

rpprtraXT . r ^ -^lli-etres, 

a European ® “gg‘«8^te surface of the 18 discs of 

g o 4 grammes in weight, carried with water- 

' Arheiten Inatit. irarzbunj, x, 1896, i*. 57. 
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adhesion no less than 14 grammes, with glyceriue-solutiou 20 
giamines, — more than sufficient to suspend the frog. The sticky 
secretion of its glands greiitly enhances the adhesive power. 
Tree-frogs, when hopping on to a vertical plane of clean gla.ss, 
slide down a little, probably until the secretion stiffens, or dries 
into greater consistency. After a few days I find the glass-walls 
of their recently cleaned cage quite dirty, covered everywhere 
with their finger-marks. On the other hand, wet leaves or moist 
glass - walls afford no hold. The adhesion of these frogs is 
assisted in most cases by their soft and moist bellies, just as a 
dead frog will stick to a pane of glass. 

All Hylidae have a voice, often very loud, and enhanced by 
vocal sacs, which are either internal, swelling out the throat, or 
external, paired or unpaired. 

The various Hylidae resort to all kinds of modes of rearing 
their broods. Most of them lay many eggs, up to one thousand, 
in the water, not coherent in strings but in clumps ; others lay 
only a few, attach them to various parts of the body, or, as in 
the genus Nototrema, the female receives them in a dorsal pouch, 
Tliese modifications will be described in connexion with the 
different species. 

Sub-Fam. 1. Amphignathodontinae. — Both upper and lower 
jaw with teeth. 

Amphiynathodon, of which only one species is known, A. 
(fuentheri of Ecuador, agrees with Kototrema in all important 
character’s except that it possesses teeth in the lower jaw 
in addition to those in the upper. There are further differ- 
ences, but they are of degree only. The sacral diapophyses 
are more strongly dilated and the omosternuin is absent. The 
tympanum is distinct. Tlie pupil is horizontal ; the roundish 
tongue is slightly free behind. The terminal phalanges are claw- 
shaped and carry large discs. The female has a dorsal pouch 
opening backwards. The skin of the head is involved in the 
ossification of the cranial bones. The skin of the back is smooth, 
slightly tubercular, non-granular below. The middle of the 
upper eyelid carries a small, pointed, cutaneous appendage, and 
even this little character occurs also in some species of Nototrema, 
e.g. in N. longipes and in N. cornutum. The heel carries a 
triangular little flap. The upper parts are olive in spirit- 
specimens, probably green in life ; the borders of the dorsal pouch 
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are black. The sides of the body are adorned with a black, 
white-edged streak, the limbs are whitish, with black cross-bars. 
The total length of the female type-specimen is 3 inches. 
Sub-Fam. 2. Hylinae . — Lower jaw toothless. 

The Hylinae are divided by Boulenger into 13 genera, wliich 
can be recognised by the following key, without reference to 
their natural affinities — 

A. The coutiactad pupil forms a horizontal slit 

H. Tips of the fingers and toes with large discs 
o. With vomerine teeth. 

Female without a dorsal pouch . Hyln^ p. 189. 

Female with a dorsal pouch . Sototreina., p. 202. 

Without vomerine teeth . . Hylella, p. 203. 

h. Tips with very small discs Tongue free l>ehind. 

Tympanum distinct North America 

and Peru ..... ChoTophilus, p. 20S. 

Tympanum indistinct North America Acris gryllm, p. 207. 
c. Tips simply swollen, not dilated into discs 

Brazil ....... Thoropa miliaria, 

p. 209. 

B. The contracted pupil forms a vertical slit Tropical America. 

а. Tips mth large discs. 

o. Tongue extensively free behind. 

Inner finger and toe opposable . Pkyllomedttaa, i>. 203 
Inner finger and toe not opposable . Ayalyehnis, p. 206. 

(3. Tongue scarcely free l>ehind. Ecuador Nyctimanlia rujhcrps, 

p. 206. 

Withparasphenoid teeth and peculiar 

helmet-shaped head. Yucatan . Triprion, j>. 207. 

Ecuador . IHaglena, p. 207. 
Witliout parasphenoid teeth. Head 
peculiarly helmet-shaped. Pupil 

rhomboid. Brazil . . CorytAonmufts greeit' 

. P- 207. 

б. Tips without discs. Without parasphenoid 

teeth, but head peculiar in shape. Mexico Ptemohyla foilicHa, 

p. 207. 

Myla , — The pupil ia horizontal. The tympanum is distinct or 
hidden. The tongue is entire or sUghtly nicked in its hinder 
margin, which is more or leas free behind. The fingers and toes 
are provided with typical adhesive discs. 

This is the largest genus of all Amphibia, containing about 
150 species, and its distribution coincides with that of the whole 
family. Many of the species are very closely allied to each 
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Other, (littering only in small points, for instance in the extent 
of tlie webs to the fingers and toes, the configinution of the 
vomerine teetli, the size and appearance of the tympanic disc, 
and the relative length of the hind-limbs. In some of the West 
Indian, and in one Brazilian species, H. nigromaculata.ih.e upper 
surface of the head is rough, owing to the cutis being involved 
in tlie cranial ossification. Bony or perhaps only calcareous 
de})osits in other parts of the skin are rare, but are notably 
deveiop«*d in If. dnaynofus of Brazil, in which they extend from 
tlie liead to the sacrum, rendering the skin immovable. 

Alan}' are capable of changing colour to a great extent, and 
it is a popular error to suppose that all tree-frogs are green, 



Flo. arborea, var. meruii/>fialis. South European Tree-frog, x 1. 


although this colour is perhap.s the most cx)inmon in the arboreal 
kinds. 

/f. tii'horea . — The tongue is rather round, slightly nicked 
behind, ami can be ju'otruded but little. The tympanum is di.s- 
tinct, but sniall. The upper parts are grass-green, quite smooth 
and shiny owing to the skin being covered with a film ol 
moisture ; the under parts are yellowish-white and granular, flesh- 
coloured or rosy on the thiglis. Total length of large females 
2 inches. Tins, the Tree-frog of Europe, has an enormous 
range, namely, from Morocco, Erance, and tlic south of .Sweden, 
aci’oss the whole of Europe and Asia Alinor to Japan and 
Southern (Jhina. 
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Sevei'al varieties have been described : the tyjyica/ or Enropean 
form is ornamented with a narrow black stripe, which, beginning 
at the nose, extends backwards along the side of the body to the 
groin, where it generally forms a hook turned upwards. This 
black colour forms the ventral boundary of the gi*een, and is 
itself narrowly seamed with white on its upper border. 

In the south of France, the Iberian Peninsula, Morocco, and 
tlie Canary Islands the black lateral stripe is often absent ; 
this is is the var. Tneridionalis. In Spain and Portugal both 
forms are found in the same localities. 

In the Asiatic, chiefly in the eastern specimens, the lateral 
stripes tend to break up into irregular spots, vanishing altogether 
towards the groins; this var. savignyi s. joponicn occurs also on 
most of the Mediterranean islands. 

H. arborca can change colour to a great extent, mostly in 
adaptation to its immediate surroundings, but ill health and 
moulting may also influence it. The change is slow. The usual 
colour is green, brightest on bright, sunny hot days, dull when 
the sky is overcast, or when it is windy and showery. Day and 
night have no influence vipon the colour-changes. The hue of 
the green agrees mostly with that of the foliage on which the 
frog happens to take its rest, for instance a field of Indian corn, 
birch-trees, or oak-trees. I once received a consignment from 
Saxony. When the box with moss was unpacked, they were of 
the dullest greenish-grey ; they were put into a wired-ofF corner 
of the yard and were given the freshly cut branches of a lime-tree 
to sit upon. On the following morning I at first looked for 
most of the frogs in vain. The leaves had withered and all those 
frogs which sat upon the dark brown branches had put on a light 
brown garb, mottled with darker patches. 

Another specimen, one of several which were at liberty in 
a greenhouse, took to resting on the frame of the window-pane, 
in a comer where putty, glass, and discoloured white paint met ; 
in the morning it was always of a mottled leaden colour, but 
during the nocturnal hunting it was green. In the winter, the 
window-corner being of course cold, the frog remained stationary 
for several months, but kept the leaden grey colour, until one 
day in the early spring it was mottled with green, and soon after 
it joined its green mates. 

Liebe observed a half grown tree-frog which he kept in Gera 
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iluring the winter in a glass with wat^r-cress. mile the temper- 
ature was near freezing the frog sat in the water, very lethargic, 
breathing perhaps once every quarter of an hour. Its colour 
was light green. When the water-cress was cut and removed, 
the frog darkened and became at last quite a discoloured grey. 
When the water-cress was put back, the creature reassunied the 
light yellowish-green colour, remaining in its lethargic condition 
until it became lively in the spring sunshine. 

The European tree-frog spends most of its time in the .summer, 
after the pairing is over, in trees, often in the very crowns ; but 
the neighbourhood of even a small patch of Indian corn has still 
greater attractions. There are all sorts of green insects to be 
caught, there are fair chances of coming across the common 
Cabbage White, a butterfly which the tree-frog loves, and last 
not least the large luscious leaves afford a firm foothold, and the 
axillae between stalk and broad-based leaves are just the places 
for the frog to slip into, where nobody can find it During the 
day they mostly sit still, on the keen look-out for passing insects, 
which, when they settle within reach, are jumped at ; otherwise 
they have first to be stalked. The jump is quite fearless, 
regardless of the height above ground ; there is the leaf upon 
which the prey sits, and even if this leaf be missed, there are 
others, and one of them is sure to be struck by some of the discs 
of either fingers or toes. If the fall is broken by the toes, and 
the new leaf or branch is very elastic and bends down, then there 
are some frantic antics to be gone through until the frog has 
settled itself again. Then the large blue-bottle, or the butterfly, 
is devoured at leisure, wings and all l>eing poked in with the 
assistance of the little hands. But the real bunting-time is the 
niglit. 

During a shower the frog shifts its position to the under side 
of the leaf, or into a less slippery position, and during continuous 
wet it descends into the grass, or it takes to the water. Its 
greatest enemy is the Grass Snake, which prefers it to anything 
else, not minding the poisonous secretion of the skin, which is 
.sharp enough to produce sneezing or even temporary blindness 
when incautiously brought into the human eye. 

The male has an internal vocal sac, which, when iuflatei 
Inilges out the whole throat into a globe, much larger tliau the 
heiifl. The voice is a sharp and rapidly-repeated note, something 
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like ei.p-epp-epp;’ or “creek, creek, creek,” \vith more or l^ss 
ol an o sonml. It is uttered at any time of tlie <lay, more fre* 
'jueiitly at dusk, and of coui'se chietJy ilming the pairing season. 
This tree-frog suffers from the reputaiioji j»f being a good weather- 
prophet, and it ;s for this reason often kept in confinement, the 
orthodox abode being a inuslin-covcred glass jar, witli a hole to 
put flies through, water and plants at the bottom, and a little 
ladder to sit uj)on. The prophesying is of the usual popular 
unreliable nature, although the little creature, provided it is 
a male, often sounds its voice on the approach of a shower, or 
when there is a thunderstorm in the air. During continuous fine 
leather it sits on the top of the ladder, or is glueil on near the 
rim of the glass, while on wet and dull days it is less active, and 
may keep nearer the ground or in the water. There is a German 
rhyme which well expresses tlie prophet’s reliability by its am- 
biguity : — 

Wenn die Laubfrdsche knarreiu 

Magst <lx\ auf Regcn hari'eti. 

When the tree-frogs croak, you may wait for rain. Sometimes 
it does come true. 

Tree-frogs are not very intelligent, although they have a keen 
sense of locality ; but tliey are nice pets, being easily kept, and 
have a pretty appearance. There is a record of one which lived 
for twenty-two years in confinement. 

The pairing begins soon after the frogs reappear from their 
hibernation in the ground : in Germany in the month of Mav 
The congregating males make a great noise and take to the water 
before the females, which join them when ready to spawn 
The male grasps his mate near the shoulders, and the pair swim 
about together, sometimes for days, until the eggs are exiielled. 
iJiese are laid in small clumps of 800 to 1000, which soon 
swell up and remain at the bottom of the pond. The larvae 
are hatched in ten days; two days later the adhesive sucker 
below the throat appears, and after another two days a pair of 
thread-like external gills are developed. The tadpoles, which 
reach a length of 2 inches, owing to the long tail, which is 
nearly three times as long as the body, inetamox-phose in about 
twelve weeks, and the baby tree-frogs, scarcely half an inch in 
length, hide in the grass for the next two years, until thev are 
about half grown, not reaching maturity until the fourth vJar 
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Since many pairs congregate in the same pool, and each 
produces up to one thousand eggs, most of which are hatched, 
the neighbouring meadows sometimes literally swarm with tiny 
tree-frogs. Nevertheless the adults are comparatively rare and 
are very local. 

H. carolintnsis & lateralis of the South-Eastern States of 
North America greatly resembles H. arhorea in general appear- 
ance, size, and habits. But the head is more pointed, and the 
vivid green of the upper parts is separated from the yellowish 
white under surface by a conspicuous, pure white line, giving the 
little creature a very smart and neat appearance. According to 
Holbrook, it ascends trees, but most commonly lies upon broad- 
leaved water-plants, like Nymphaea, and in tields of Indian corn. 
Motionless during the daytime, they emerge in the morning and 
evening from their hiding-places, and become very brisk and 
noisy, often repeating their single note, which is not unlike that 
of a small bell. When one begins, hundreds take it up from all 
parts of the corn-field. 

Among other tree-frogs of the South-Eastern States may be 
mentioned H. squirella, 1^ inch in length, which is very change- 
able in coloiu-, generally olive above with darker spots and bars on 
the limbs, and with a white upper lip. It lives in trees, sheltering 
in the bark. H. femoralis of the same size, without the white 
lip, lives high up in the trees of the dense forests of Georgia and 
Carolina. 

H. versicolor is one of the most delicately coloured species of 
Eastern North America, extending northwards into Canada. It 
is about 2 inches long. Its colour passes within a short time 
from dark brown or olive grey to pale delicate grey, almost 
white, occasionally retaining a few large darker patches on the 
back, and delicate cross-bars on the limbs. A small portion of 
the sides and the posterior part of the belly are bright yellow. 
The skin is granular, owing to the presence of small warts which 
produce an acrid secretion. It is said to be found in trees, or 
about old atone fences overgrown with lichens, the colour of 
which it resembles to perfection. It becomes very noisy towards 
the evening, in cloudy weather or before rain, the voice consisting 
of a liquid note, terminating abruptly, like “ 1-1-1-1-luk. My 
own captives fully bear out this statement of Holbrook’s. Settled 
motionless during the day upon a piece of bark in a shady 
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cornel’, but occasionally uttering the quaint and rather faint 
note, they become very lively in the evening, catching insects by 
long jumps, or investigating the hollows of decaying mossy 
stumps. Their general colour is then spotless, almost silvery 
grey. In the day-time they are sometimes suffused with delicate 
green. 

The propagation has been studied by Miss M. H. Hinckley.* 
They pair in shallow pools, in Massachusetts, in Alay. On the 
10 th of that month eggs were attached singly, and in groups, 
on the grasses resting upon the surface of the water ; first drab- 
coloured, they became lighter in a few hours. Some larvae 
esuiped from the gelatinous envelopes on the foliomng day, the 
others on the third day ; they clung to the grasses by means 
of their prominent suckers. The head and body were cream- 
coloured, with olive dots, and averaged ^ inch in length. Gills 
appeared on the fourth day, to disappear again during the four 
following days, first those of the right, then those of the left, 
side ; the suckers became less conspicuous, and the general colour 
turned into deep olive-green, with fine golden dots on the upper 
and lower surfaces. The eyes were of a brilliant flame-colour. 
On the eleventh day the suckers or “ holders ” had disappeared, 
and the hind-limbs were indicated by small white buds. By 
^une 5th, i.e. the twenty-seventh day, the toes developed the 
terminal discs ; the mottling of gold had given way to a uniform 
olive or pea-green. Movements of the future arms beneath the 
skin appeared on the 28th of June, at the age of seven weeks. 
The arms, mostly the right one first, were thrust out on the 2nd 
of July; the fins of the tail were absorbed rapidly, jind towards 
the end of the seventh week the nearly transformed creatures 
began to leave the water. The young frogs changed colour 
rapidly, in adaptation to their surroundings, but the four 
specimens which survived were never all found to be of the 
same colour during the next three months. They first lived 
upon Aphides, later upon flies, and they were alert nocturnally. 
About the beginning of October they left the fronds of their 
fernery and nestled away in the damp earth, which they left 
only when the temperature rose above 60* F. 

H. vasta of Hayti is the giant of the tree-frogs, reaching a 
length of 5 inches. In order to support its great weight the 

* Boit. Soc. NeU. HUt. sxL 1883, p. 104. 


.ulliesive discs ut tlie tinsjers and toes are of a surprisiuj; size, 
about as large as a threepenny piece. The .skin is covered with 
small warts, and forms a peculiar fold on the hinder surface of 
the foro-arm and on the tarsus, and small flaps near the vent, 
'flit* colour is grey above, blackish on the head, witli a brown 
band between the eyes; the under parts are flesh-coloured, the 
throat with black spots. 

II. of the forests of British Guiana, is scarcely less 

gigantic, and is distinguished by a pi'ojecting rudiment of the 


])ollex, while the adhesive discs are smaller than the tympanum. 
The skin forms folds on the arms and tarsus, like those of II. 
roHta, in addition to a triangular flap at the heel. Th«^ geiier.il 


colour is reddish-brown above, sometimes with a dark vertebral 
line, the under parts are whitish and covered with large 
granules ; the throat of the male, which has an inner vocal sac, 
is browji. 

Jl. /ahcr of Brazil is closely allied to the last species, but the 
skin of its upper parts is quite smooth. There is a small tarsal 
fold, and one extending from the upper eyelid to the shoulder. 
It i.s light brown above, with darker marks which form a con- 
spicuous vertebral line, transverse biirs on the hind-limbs, and 
a few irregular, sciittered, vermicular or linear marks on the 
head and body. The adult, when put into a strong light, wil! 
rapidly turn pale; at night the longitudinal stripe on the back 
ami the bars on the hind-limbs become very distinct; the under 
jiarts are white, and exhibit a beautiful orange tinge. This i.s 
the famous “ Ferreiro ” or “ smith.” As will l>e seen from the 
following graphic account by Dr. Goeldi ‘ of Bara, this species 
dfuibly (ie.serves its name of faher, not only m virtue of its voice, 
but al.so because of the marvellous nest-building habits recently 


discovered. 

"'V\\Q,_ Ferreiro is common in. the Province Kio de Janeiro, 
more frequently still in the mountain regions of the SeiTa dos 
Orgaos than in the hot lowland. ' It^ voice is one of- the most 
(Oiaructeristic Boundg' 'to be heard in tropical South America, 
l-’ancy the noise of a mallet, slowly and regularly beaten upon a 
copper plate, and you will have a pretty good idea of the concCTt, 
given generally by several individuals at the sjune time and with 
slight variations in tone and intensity. When you approach the 
' I’.Z.S. 189G, 1 *. 89 (with a sketch of a i>oiid, with m-sts, in Dr. Gocldi's garden). 
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"pot where llio Tree-frog sits, the sound ceases. But keep 
and it will be resumed alter a few moments. You will discnvr'- 
tlie frog on a grass-stem, on a leaf of a low branch, or in tlic 
mud. Seize it quickly, for it is a most wonderful jumper, and il 
uill utter a loud and shrill, most startling cry, somewhat similar 
10 tliat of a wounded cat.” 

The “ Smith ” makes very regular pools, in the shalh>w 
water of pojids, or nurseries for the tadpoles surrounded l.iv a cir- 
cular w’all of mud. Dr. Ooeldi has watched the buiklinu pr..ce"s 
ilunng a moonlit night : “ "We soon s;iw a mass of mud rising: to 
tlie .surface carried by a Tree-frog, of which no more than "tli- 
two hands emerged. Diving again, after a moment’s time, th*- 
Irog brought up a second mass of mud, near the first. Tliis wa.s 
rci-eated many times, the result being the gradual erection of a 
circular wall. From time to time the builder’.s head and from 
l.art of body appeared suddenly with a load of mud on some 
<*ppo 8 ite point. But what astonished us in the highest de-r. e 
was the manner in which it used its hands for smoothin-^lM. 
mside of the mud wall, as would a mason with his trowel 
When the height of the wall reached about 4 inches the fi.-r 
was obliged to get out of the water. The parapet of the wall 
leceives the same careful smoothing, but the outside is neglected. 
The levelling of the bottom is obtained by the action of the lower 

hand?’ together with that of the 

The male takes no active share in the construction of the 

mon th! olimb up the wall of his home, and then 

upon the back of his busy mate. The building operation mav 

siltnci t?e performed in the most absolute 

^1, clamouring for a 

during one of the followin g nights, and are 
and-fchus piLuiaLuiely i-tHfettse' die tadnn!? 

"“M' ifvnrc-ii'i luiii iLuii uLuii..., -...I 1 

Habits 
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verse bluish bare, the under parts are whitish. Its size is under 
2 inches. Goeldi has often found it in the sheaths of decaying 
banana-leaves. It glues the lumps of eggs on to the edges and 
to the inside of the withered leaves, where even during the hot 
hours of the day sufficient coolness and moisture are preserved. 
These lumps are enveloped in a frothy substance, in which the 
nearly metamorphosed tadpoles can be watched wriggling. If 
these are put into water, all will die in a few hours. 


H. polytaenia deposits its eggs in free lumpy masses on water- 
plants. It is a small creature, little more than 1 inch in length, 
light olive above, with numerous brown parallel longitudinal 
bands on the body and limbs. A dark, white - edged band 
extends from the nose along the side of the body. The heel has 
a short dap of skin. The male has an Internal vocal sac. 

H. goeldii is a most interesting form, leading to the allied 
genus Nototrema. Boulenger ^ has described a female which was 



captured by Goeldi on the 
5th of January, near Para. 
It is about 1^ inch long. 
The whole surface of the back 
is occupied by a layer of 
twenty-six pale yellow eggs 


Fig. 3S.— //y/a yoMU. xi. Female with which are 4 mm. in diameter. 


ii^gs in the incipient dorsal brood*pouch. 


The skin of the back is 


expanded into a feebly reverted fold, which borders and supports 
the mass of eggs on the sides, thus suggesting an incipient stage 
of a dorsal brood-pouch. Owing to the great amount of yolk, 
the young are probably able to remain upon the mother until 
they are nearly metamorphosed. 

H. coeruUa s. cyanea is one of the largest Australian green trw- 
frogs, ranging from the South to the very North of Australia. 
The discs are as large as the fully-exposed tympanum. There 
is no projecting rudiment of the pollex, but a slight cutaneous 
fold borders the inner side of the tarsus. The skin is smooth 
and shiny, always a little moist, and studded with numerous 
rather large pores on the nape and shoulders; this somewhat 
thickened region forms a prominent fold which begins behind 
the eyes. The belly and the under parts of the thighs are 
granular as in most Hylidae. The male has an internal vocal 


« r.X.S. 1895, !«. 209. 
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sac; and during tlie breeding season, which seems to occur during 
our autumn and winter, develops brown rugosities on the inner 
side of the first finger. The tongue is round, slightly notched 
behind and free enough to be protruded a little. 

The alternative specific names are most unfortunately chosen, 
ns they apply only to spirit-specimens. During life this tree- 
frog exhibits a considerable amount of coloui’-changes. The 
normal colour is bright green above, white below. A conspicuous 



Fio. 39 , — Hyta coer^dea. Au^tmliaii Tretj-frog (froiu photogrHph^), Leijgih of iKo 
large specimen 4'2 inches The upper right specimen with vocal bnc inflated. 


feature of this species is the frequent occurrence of white specks 
or spots, which are probably due to the deposition of guanine, 
a peculiar white colouring matter. The spots appear in any part 
of the green skin, and are quite irregular in their distribution. 
Sometimes they remain for weeks in the same place, or they dis- 
appear after a few days and others appear. They are in no way 
connected with the shedding of the skin, nor do they indicate ill- 
health. coendea lives well in confinement, and becomes tame 
enough to take food from one's fingers, even when sitting upon the 
hand. Some of mine took to living during the daytime in a small 
box, preferring a crowded condition in companionship with Natter- 
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Jacks. Others s<|ueeze themselves inlt» the most micomrortahlc 
craek.s, while others again prefer the broad leaves *d' 

A favourite place for tuo or three at a time is the funncl- 
sliaped spaces formed by .ff/’ornc/m -plants. Those specimens 
which are hidden in the box or in the hollows of rotten 
stumps are, almost without exception, dull, very dark brownish 
olive, while those on the Hroinelias assume exactly the sombre 
dull green of its leaves. Lastly, those which sit in the light, 
exposed places, no matter if upon a leaf, on a white stone, or 
upon a board, are emerald -green, e.specially beautiful on hot, 
sunny day.s ; — and they are not always averse to the full glare of 
the sun. When squatting upon a flat surface, such as a broad 
leaf, they tuck the foi'e-jiaws under the head like a cat, and with 
half open eyelids, the pupil contracted to a tiny slit, so that tin- 
golden iris is exposed, they remain motionless during the day. 
They take food when offered, but at night they roam about, 
••ither liopping on the ground, or making enorinons leaps froni 
leaf to lejif, sometimes deliberately stalking some choice insect, 
and patiently climbing up a .stem, hand over hand. At night 
tl»eir whole aspect is chsinged. The colour is saturate«l green, 
the eyes are transformed into round, projecting shiny black 
beads, and the head is erect. The ludicrously dreamy, complacent 
look has given way to wide-awake alortne.ss„ They take all 
kinds of living food. When they find an earthworm, they first 
look at it, bending the head sharply down, lift themselves upon 
tlie fore-limbs and then pounce upon it, nipping the prey with 
the jaw.s, atid then poking it down deliberately with the hajnl.<. 
C«ickroaches are simply lappe<l n)). and «li««i])pear in the twinkle 
<if an eye. Mealworms, wo'>«l-lice, butterflies and moths, flie.s and 
sjiiders are taken. The stomach of a specimen in the Dresden 
Mti.'scum, from the Aru Islands, contained some four or five young 
freshwater (Jru.staeeaiis of the genus Srsarma. They fortunately 
do not molest smaller frogs of their own kind and of other 
s[)ecies. I^ikc many Amphibia they like a change of diet, ami 
ultimately refuse their food if it is unvaried. To my surprise my 
largest specimen, which measures a little more than 4 inches, 
takes snails, Melix vinjata, half-a-dozeu at a time, and on the 
following day, not during the night, vomits the sucked-out shell.'' 
in a lump, like the pellets of birds of prey. During this mther 
painful-looking procedure the whole tongue and about half an 
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inch of the everted gullet are protruded out of the mouth, and 
are then slowly withdrawn. After having roamed about all 
night, they return to their respective resting-places, where each 
individual is sure to l>e found in exactly the same spot, day after 
day. They do not mind being looked at, but if taken up and 
put back they avoid that place for perhaps a week, taking 
shelter somewhere else. 


Both sexes have a voice, but that of the female is only a 
grunting noise, while the male inflates its gular sac and sends 
forth a sharp cracking sound, which can turn into a legiilar 
bellowing like the gruff barking of an angry dog. They bdlow 
at any time of the year, frequently on the approach of a showei- 
or during a thunderstorm. Certain noises will also iiiduce them 
to bark. The rattling produced by the syringing of the 
greenhouse, sawing of wood, hammering, the raking ©f the gravel, 
or even the scraping of boots on the gravel -path is liable to 
start one j^ th e ^wn les, and the others are sure to chime in. 

^ jording to Fletcher, H. coervlta and H. aurea lay their 
ro qiMl frnthy paUl l il.. u hich float in the water 

chiefly during the mow^lia uf Ahgust and September ; but when 
the spring month.s a i;e very dry, the pairing is delayed until 
the following January^ Several oilier Australian species of 
Hyla, e.g. ff. ewingi, spawn at any time of the year if the 
conditions are favoumble. They attach their eggs to sub- 
merged blades of grass or to twigs. 

H. ttureu is one of the commonest and most beautiful si.ecies 
occurring throughout Australia and Tasmania, excepting of 
course in the large deserts. It has the appearance and restlessness 

three h "®' ‘"i escafraia, and grows to about 

a 1 er“maTl distinct, but 

tare,!, l 1 » pollex-rudimeut, tlie 

TZiTj “ n The adhesive discs are 

decidedly smaU. The male has two internal vocal sacs wh “eh 
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like gold, and in other moods the whole upper surface is mottled 
blue, green, and brown. My specimens often went into the 
water and did not climb. The food is said to consist chiefly of 
other small frogs in preference to insects. 

Nototrema differs from Hyla in so far as the female has a 
pouch on the back for the reception of the egga This bag is 
formed by an infolding of the skin ; it opens backwards in front of 
the vent, it has a sphincter and is permanent, although it distends 
to larger dimensions when in use. An initial stage of such a pouch 
is possessed by Hyla goeldii (Fig. 38). The pupil is horizontal, 
tlie tongue can be protruded but little ; the tympanum is free, 
and tlie adhesive discs of the fingers and toes are well developed. 
These “ marsupial frogs,” of which about half-a-dozen species are 
known, live chiefly in the tropical forest-region of South America, 
notably from Peru to Venezuela. 

K. marsvpiatum is green with darker blue-green spots, or 
with longitudinal patches which are each surrounded by a 
whitish or yellow seam of little dots. The limbs have cross-bars. 
Total length about 2^ to 3 inches. The eggs of this species 
are comparatively small and numerous. The very small tadpoles 
have no external gills, and escape from the pouch to finish their 
metamoi’phosis in the water. 

V. testiidineum, ahowt 3 inches in length, is of a uniform lead- 
colour. but is lighter heneatli. The skin of the back is studded 
with stellate calcareous deposits, a peculiarity which is alluded 
to in the specific name. 

-V. oviferum is brown above, with darker patches on the sides 
of the body and with cross-bars on the limbs. The last two 
species and N. fissipts of Brazil, near Pernambuco, carry their 
young in the pouch until the metamorphosis is completed. This 
long nursing-period necessitates a great amount of food-yolk in 
the eggs, and this enlargement in turn implies a conaidemble 
reduction in their number. The female's load consists of about 
fifteen egga only, but these are of a great size, namely one-eighth 

of the length of the mother’s body. 

A. 2 m^n<uum, in Venezuela, is a tiny creature. The female, 

just one inch in length, carries only from four to seven eggs. It 
looks then ” as if it carried a sac filled with a few gigantic balls. 
This species is further worthy of note on account of the opening 
of the brood-pouch, which is a longitudinal slit, whence a kind 
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of thiu aud slightly elevated ridge or fold of the skin extends on 
to the neck. The suggestion, that this seam is burst open, in 
order to set the full-grown young free, instead of their passing 
through the existing opening, is scarcely credible. 

These Neotropical tree-frogs seem to be rare, and females with 
embryos are of course still more uncommon, so that the best 
account of their structure is still that given by Weinland ^ of N. 
ovi/ericm. How the eggs get into the pouch has not yet been 
observed, but it is most likely with the help of the male, im- 
mediately after fertilisation. The pouch forms two blind sacs 
which extend forwards over the sides of the back. The eggs are 
large, 1 cm. in diameter, and the enclosed embryos, or rather 
tadpoles, had a length of 15 mm., with a large amount of yolk still 
contained in the spirally wound intestine. The first two gill-arches 
carried each a double thread, which expanded into a funnel- 
shaped membrane, not unlike the flower of a Convolvulvs, and 
furnished with a capillary network ; the stalk contained muscular 
fibres. These most peculiar structures are of course the much 
modified external gills. Those of testudiTuum and N. cornuhan 
are likewise bell-shaped. 

Hylella differs from ffyla chiefly by the absence of vomerine 
teeth, and consists of about half-a-dozen small species, about one 
inch in length. The fact that two species live in Queensland 
and New Guinea, while the others are natives of tropical America, 
suggests that this genus is not a natural but an artificial 
assembly, an instance of convergent evolution. 

Phyllomtdusa, composed of about one dozen species of tree-frogs, 
is characterised by the vertically contracted pupil, large adhesive 
discs, and the opposable nature of the inner finger and of the 
hallux, the last joints of which are like thumbs. The sacral 
diapophyses are strongly dilated. The range of the genua 
extends from tropical Central America to Buenos Aires. Most 
of the species are about 2 inches in length, blue-green to 
violet above, with white purple-edged patches on the sides of the 
body , the under parts uniform white, or with purple or brown 
patches. The male has a subgular vocal sac. Some have more 
or less distinct parotoid glands. Fh. dacnicolor of Mexico is 
uniform green above, whitish below, and attains a size of more 
than 3 inches. In Ph. hicolor of Brazil, the skin of the upper 

* Ardi. Anat. und Phj/s. 1864, p. 449. Also Boulengor, P.Z.S. 1898, p. 107. 
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parts is studded with calcareous deposits, and the parotoids are 
large. It is blue-green above, purplish white below, the sides of 
the body and limbs with white purple-edged spots. 

Ph. hypocliondrialis has been found breeding freely in the 
Paraguayan Chaco by Budgett,' from whose account the 
following notes have been extracted. This brilliantly coloured 
frog is green above, which colour may become brown-grey or 
bluish at will ; below, white and granular. The flanks are 
scarlet, with black transverse bars, and the plantar siu'faces are 
deep purplish black. Total length about inch. 

The “ Wollunnkukk,” as it is called by the Indians, from the 
Ciill of both male and female at pairing time, is extremely slow 
in its movements, and is active only at niglit. At this time, if it 
is seen by the aid of a lantern as it slowly climbs over the low 
bushes and grass, it is very conspicuous. In the daytime, how- 
ever, nothing is seen but the upper surface of the body as it lies 
on the green leaf of a plant. It has a remarkable power of 
changing its colour to harmonise wth its surroundings, and can 
effect a change from the brightest green to light chocolate in a 
few minutes. The skin is also directly sensitive to light ; for if 
tlie frog is exposed to the sun while in a tuft of grass in such a 
way that shadows of blades of grass fall across it, on removal it 
will be found that dark shadows of the grasses remain on the 
skin, while the general colour has been raised to a lighter 
shade. Its food consists largely of young locusts. The species 
on each side are divided into five distinct clusters. The creature 
has a large saccular diverticulum, which is very heavily pig- 
mented. 

In the breeding season — December to February — this beauti- 
ful frog collects in considerable numbers in the neighbourhood ot 
pools. During the night-time they call incessantly to one 
another, and produce a sound as of a dozen men breaking stones, 
we^l-r-ilhitated by the native name. 

V 1n~ird in batches in leaves near the margin of 

the watyr. Budgctt- has been able to watch the whole process of 
oviposition and fertilisation. He found, at 11 P.M., a female 
carrying a male upoiThtil back, iiujidcring about in search of a 
suitable leaf. At last thr fnmnler^limbing up the stem of a 
plant near the water’s edge, ii iiiihi i1 iiiil— iind caught hold of the 

• Quart, J. Mier, Set, xUi. 1899, p. 313. 
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an overhanging leaf, and climbed into it. Both male and 
female held the edges of the leaf together, near the tip, with their 
hind-legs, while the female poured her eggs into the funnel 
thus formed, the male fertilising them as they passed. The 
jelly in which the eggs were laid was of sufficient firmness to 
hold the edges of the leaf together. Then moving up a little 
further, more eggs were laid in the same manner, the edges 
of the leaf being fastened together by the hind-legs, and so on up 
the leaf until it was full. As a rule, two briar-leaves were filled 
in this way, each containing about 100 eggs. The time occupied 
ill filling one leaf was three-quarters of an hour. 

Development proceeds rapidly. Within six days the embryo 
increases from the 2 mra. of the egg-diameter to 9 or 1 0 min. 
When it leaves the leaf it is a transparent glass-like tadpole, wliose 
only conspicuous parts are the eyes. These are very large and 
of a bright metallic green colour, so that when swimming in the 
water all that is seen is a pair of jewel-like eyes. Tlie newly- 
hatched tadpole has also a bright metalUc spot between the 
nostrils somewhat in front of the pineal spot. This is the point 
which touches the surface of the water when the tadpole is in its 
favourite position. Whether it is a protective coloration or 

some mechanical arrangement for holding the surface, Budgett 
could not make out. ® 


The egg contains a great amount of yolk ; the i^est of the 
jelly-like contents of the egg becomes fluid, so that toward.^ 
the end of embryonic Ufe the larva comes to lie quite freely 
within a membranous capsule. The external gills appear 
on the third day, and reach their greatest size on the fifth 
when these bright red filamentous organs extend beyond 

the tadpoles are ready to be hatched 
th^e gills have quite disappeared, there is a median spimcle 

wall through the transparent body^ 

vaU. Five weeks later, t.«. six weeks after the eggs were laid 
the tadpole is 8 cm. long, glossy green above, rosy and silvery 
below, and the hrnd-limbs protrude. The young frog at the 

fnTafthis two-thirds the length of the adult, 

and at this time acquires the red flanks barred with black. 

eiven L J Th~‘ of Phyllomedu^a was 

given by v. Ihermg concerning Ph. iheringi of Southern Brazil. 

* Ann. Mag. Xat. Mist. (5) xvii. 1888, p. 461. 
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^ Phyllomedusa does nob Ja y its eggs in the water, although 
the larva develops m that eluent , but in the open air in masses 

50 millim. long by 15-20 broad, 
between leaves hanging over the 
^ water. Willows are frequently used 

/v that purpose. The egg - mass 

fc contains rather large white ova, 

M '^rapped up between two or three 

i leaves in such a way as to be com- 

pletely enveloped save an inferior 
opening. My attempts at rearing 
the eggs failed owing to the leaves 
drying up; but I am assured that 
the tailed larvae may be seen wrig- 
\nW' ©iing in the gelatinous mass. As 

T®V at a later period the latter is found 


Fio. 40.— A branch with eggs of empty, we must infer that the larvae 

Phytiomedu^ v^ngi, ^ zn- drop into the water below. The 

ibehogo eggs are found onlj on plants 

hanging over stagnant water.” 

“ The adult animal is a stupid creature, and will let itself be 
taken without attempting to escape. Their moderately loud 
voice resembles somewhat the sound produced by running the 
finger nail over the teeth of a comb. Only during the breeding 
season, in the month of January in Rio Grande do Sul, do these 
frogs make their appearance ; at other times not one is to be seen, 
probably because they establish themselves high up in the trees.” 

Agalychnia, with two species in Central America, is practi- 
cally like Hyla ; but the pupil is vertical, and the tongue is 
extensively free behind. 

Nyctimantis differs from either by its round tongue, which is 
not nicked behind, and is almost completely adherent, much 
resembling that of the Discoglossidae. The sacral diapophyses 
are but slightly dilated. The only species, N. rugiceps, lives in 
Ecuador, and grows to nearly three inches in length. The head 
is large and rough owing to the skin being involved in the 
cranial ossification. It is further peculiar in its coloration, the 
under parts being chestnut -brown instead of whitish. The 
upper parts are olive-grey or brown. 

The following four genera, each represented by one or two species 
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only, much resemble each other in the curious shape of the head, 
which forms a flat projecting snout, used probably for digging in 
rotten wood in search of insects. There is a peculiar degradation 
in the extent of dentition of the palatal region. Diaglena and 
Triprion are the only Anura which possess a longitudinal row of 
parasphenoid teeth. Diaglena petasata of Mexico and D. jordani 
of Ecuador have, moreover, a transverse row of teeth on the 
palatine bones in addition to those on the vomer. 

Triprion petasatus of Yucatan has parasphenoid and vomerine 
teeth. The head is a bony casque, with strong superciliary 
ridges, the skin being extensively ossified. The mouth forms 
a flat snout, owing to the long projection of the upper over 
the lower jaw. The skin of the back is smooth brown with 
darker spots ; the under parts are uniform whitish. The male 
has a subgular vocal sac. Like Diaglerux and Corytkomantis they 
possess adhesive discs on the fingers and toes, and climb trees. 
The total length of this curious creature is 2 inches. 

Corythomantis grttningi of Brazil has a similar head. The 
vomers alone carry teeth, besides of course the maxillae. The 

pupil is rhomboid. The tongue, aa in the 
two previous genera, is roundish, scarcely 
free. General colour above olive, with 
darker freckles ; the sides are studded with 
whitish tubercles ; the under parts are 
whitish. The male is devoid of vocal sacs 
Total length 3 inches. 

PUrnohyla fodiens of Mexico ap- (Aft«r Bouienger. cm. 
proaches the previous three genera by the 

curious shape of the head and prominent upper jaw, although 
these features are not so exaggerated. The dentition agrees 
with that of Corythomantis and other normal tree-frogs. The 
fingers and toes are not provided with discs, in conformity with 
the burrowing, not climbing, habits of this creature. The 
next foUo^ng three genera connect the Hylidae with the 
Cystignathidae. The sacral vertebrae are but slightly dilated. 

• adhesive discs are very small, the tympanum is 

indmtinct A. gryllua, the only species, inhabits the greater part 
of Eastern and Central North America, extending northwards 
^to Canada. It attains a length of 1^ inch. The colora- 
tion is very changeable, in adaptation to the surroundings. As 
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ii rule it is brown, with a more or less reddish or grey ground- 
tone, ornamented with dark brown or blackish irregular, longi- 
tudinal patches, one of which is bordered with light green, and there 
is often a light vertebral streak. The legs are cross-barred, the under 
parts are whitisli brown and yellowish. The male hasasubgular 
vocjil sac, and its most remarkable feature is the voice, which 
closely resembles the noise of a cricket or of certain grasshoppers. 
Holbrook describes it as a merry little frog, constantly chirping 
like a cricket, even in confinement. It frequents the borders of 
pools, and is often found on the leaves of aquatic plants, rarely 
on the branches of such low shrubs as overhang or dip into the 
water. When disturbed it takes long jumps, and hides at the 
bottom of tl)e pond. Insects are secured by leaps. It can 
easily be domesticated, and takes food readily from the hand. 
Sprinkling them with water never fails to make them more 
lively and noisy. Appearing in April in great numbers, they 
are .said to vanish early in the autumn for hibernation. The 
tadpoles are metamorphosed by the end of August. 

Chorophilus . — Tlie fingers and toes are provided with very 
small adhesive discs. The &icral diapophyses are very slightly 
dilated. .^Vhout seven species occur in North America, chiefly in 
the Southern States, one, Ch. cuzcanus, in Peru. Ch. ocularis is 
the smallest of the frog-kind known, and lives in South Carolina, 
frcf|ueMting damp places, the vicinity of stagnant pools, water- 
plants or low shrubs, for instance the “ myrtle.” Myrica cerifera. 
r onco had two of these tiny creatures less than three-quarters of 
an inch in length. They were very active, and took surprisingly 
long leaps, jumping distances of 2 feet, but could not be kept 
through the winter, although they took minute insects readily 
enough. The head is narrow, long and pointed ; the upper parts 
arc of a ricli cliestnut-hrown with u bronzy gloss. The upper 
jaw is white ; a black band extends along tlie sides of the head 
and body. The under parts are yellowish white. 

Ch. ornatus is another inhabitant of the South-Eastern 
States; its name refers to the dark brown patches on the back 
and sides, bordered with golden yellow, upon a reddish-brown 
ground-tone, while the under parts are silvery white with fine 
grey spots. This frog, a little more than one inch in length, 
lives on land in dry places, preferably in coi’n-fields, has no voice, 
and, except during the pairing sea.son, carefully avoids the water. 
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Thoropa . — The fingers and toes are free, the tips simply 
swollen and not dilated into discs. Closely allied to Choropkilus. 
Th. miliaris, of Brazil, the only species, has very long toes. The 
head is broad and flat. The upper, nearly smooth surface of the 
body is flesh-coloured, with brown marblings; the limbs are 
cross-barred ; the under parts whitish, granular on the helly. The 
male is devoid of vocal sacs. The to&tl length may be 2 inches. 
Hensel has published the following notes of this species, under the 
name of Hylodes ahbreviatus. The tadpoles are quite flat, their 
bellies forming a kind of sucking disc, so that these creatures 
even before the appearance of the hind-limbs, can quickly wriggle 
up vertical walls of stones, provided these are coveied with a 
little water. In correlation with this habit, the root of the tail 
IS not compressed laterally, but is as broad as it is high, and the 
usual vertical tin is restricted to its distal third. On the prox- 
imal portion of the taU the ventral fin is flattened and broadened 
ou^b so M to form almost the continuation of the peculiar disc- 

flat 

Fam, 6. Cysti^thidae.— This is one of the largest families 

® satisfactory. Its numerous members' 
more than 150, exhibit such a versatility in adaptation to 

ng spiles;. With a corresponding development or loss of 
anatomical characters which we should like to rely upo^ J, 

follows : — The should pr oiV/ii • ^ ^ characterised as 

are cylindrical or but^^sHcFhfr 

either a bo“y style or if metasternum has 

terminal phalanges. althoutrh^'^Sfp * ®a*'t»laginous plate; the 
discs, are never claw-shaped.^ ^ sometimes cany adhesive 

Cya?i'gLlMl:'tm ^ the 

genera Th<n-opa Choronh-fiL a 7“ liowever. the three 
ground (ef. p. I 86 . HySe) whuf debatable 

the Australian other hand, most of 


tol. vni 


r 
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The Cjstignathidae may be said to represent the Ranidae in 
Notogaea. Some of them can be distinguished from the true, 
typical frogs solely by the arciferous type of the shoulder- 
girdle and sternum. There is in both families the same adaptive 
vei'satility, the same amplitude in the formation of the finger- 
tips, the occasional slight dilatation of the sacral diapophyses, 
the same range in the configuration of the omo- and meta-stemum. 
In fact, young Ranidae, before the firmisternal character is assumed, 
are indistinguishable from Cystignathidae, and the latter would 
turn into Ranidae if they could be induced to consolidate their 
sternal apparatus. 

The geographical distribution of the Cystignathidae is 
suggestive of their being an old family, most of whose members 
have reached a high stage of morphological development. The 
overwhelming majority inhabit the Neotropical region, a few 
forms extending into tropical Central America and into the 
Antilles ; the rest, some twenty species only, are confined to the 
Continent of Australia and to Tasmania. 

The family name is rather a misnomer. It is taken from the 
genus Cystignathus, which is, or rather was, characterised by the 
peculiarly broadened lower jaw, hollowed out by the vocal sacs ; 
but this generic name had to give way to that ot Leptodcuitylus, in 
obedience to the often senseless rule of priority. The family 
is composed of three sub-families. 

Sub-Fam. 1. Hemiphractinae. — Teeth are carried by both 
jaws, the vomers and the palatine bones ; or by the palatines and 
parasphenoids in Amphodus. The vertebrae are opisthocoelous, 
devoid of ribs, and the sacral diapophyses are not dilated. The 
shoulder-girdle and sternum are strictly arciferous. The omo- 
sternum is very much reduced; the metasternum forms a 
cartilaginous plate. The tongue is slightly free behind. The 
tympanum is distinct. Three genera, with eight species, all 
inhabitants of South America. 

Htmiphract-as . — The head is large ; the upper surface of all 
the cranial bones appears pitted, owing to most of the covenng 
skin being involved in the ossification. The temporal fossa is 
bridged over or roofed in by the fronto - parietal and the 
squamosals, so that the orbit is completely encircled by bone, 
as in Pelohates cxUtripes. The terminal phalanges are simple 
and are not dilated into discs. The teeth of the lower jaw are 
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very small and numerous. The tongue is round and very small. 
H. scutatus, the only species, living in Ecuador and Colombia, is 
a frog-like creature, with a large helmet-shaped head. Total 
length 2^ inches. 

Ceratohyla has the same kind of helmet-shaped head, and the 
orbit is likewise enclosed by bone, but the terminal phalanges 
are claw-shaped and carry regular adhesive discs. This genus, 
the five species of which live in Ecuador, bears undoubted 
resemblances to the Hylidae. In C. prohoscidea the upper eyelid 
IS produced into a Uttle upright fold, as in Amphignatkodon 
and some species of Nototreinu and Ceratophrys among Cysti- 
gnathidae. The snout is produced into a long, compressed, bifid 
appendap, and the heel carries a triangular flap. In C. huhaXuB 
the partly ossified helmet sends out a pair of diverging processes, 
formed by the squamosals, extending backwards and ^sidewTys 
from the concave and ridged interorbital spaces. The tip of the 
snout and the tips of the divergent horns form an equilateral 
triangle and the whole head bears a striking resemblance to 
some of the fossil EeptUes from the Elgin Sandstonrag 
Trweratopa. Total length 3 inchea 

Amphod^ ^hBri.~-The only species of this genus has been 

The t^tH t^^ m P^-^henoid, but none on the vomers, 
the teeth of the mandible number about eleven on each side 

chocolate-brown, spotted with velln ° smooth above, 

on the sides of the ^ 

ending in a broad patc^ ab^rZMit The“^^^H 
yeUowish white. are 

with alone isprovided 

this sub-family have been arranged 

for convenient determination. ^ foUowing key, merely 

I. American genera* 

A. The metaaternmn fonna & • 

lamdle. The without a narrow 

a. The terminal ® horirontal sUt 

with laiy> ? ‘Shaped, and provided 

IB absCT^ tympamOT u dwtmct ; the omoetemum 

Gmtroiene geckoitUum, Ecuador. 
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b. The terminal j)halanges are T-shaped and carry The 

omosternum is cartilaginous, 
a. Discs divided by a dorsal groove. 

With vomerine teeth Elosia, 3 species in Brazil 

Without „ Syrrhopm} 9 species. South America. 
Discs undivided. 

With vomerine teeth Hylodes, p. 214. 

Without „ .... Hylopsi*. 

c. Terminal phalanges simple, pointed, or with very email discs. 

First finger opposed to the others . Pseudit, p. 213. 

d. Terminal phalanges simple, without discs. 

a. Tympanum hidden. A large, fiat gland on each side of 
the body . Cyelorhamphiu fuliginotuA, Brazil 

p. Tympanum distinct. He^ rough, entirely bony. 

CalyptocepKalxu, p. 215, 
y. Tympanum hidden or absent Tongue roundish, not 
nicked, free behind. Toes webbed. 

TelmatohixUy 6 species in Western South America 
S. Tongue heart-shaped, free. Toes webbed. 

Cfratophryty p. 216. 

t Tongue round, free behind. Toes webbed. With two 
tooth-like projections in the lower jaw. 

Lepidobalrachui, p. 216. 
f. Tongue entire, or slightly nicked, free behind. Toes free. 

BorbffroeoeUi, 11 species in Western South America, 
y. Tongue entirely adherent Tympanum distinct. 

ZachaeniU parvulu*, Brazil 

B. Metastemum nith a bony style. 

а. Pupil horizontal 

^ a. Terminal phalanges T-shaped, with disca 
Tympanum distinct 

Plectromantis, 2 species in Western South America. 
P. Terminal phalanges simple ; tips not dilated into regular 
discs. 

1. Tympanum distinct 

Sacral diapophyses slightly dilated. 

Edalorhina, 3 species in Ecuador and Peru. 

Sacral diapophyses not dilated. 

LeptcdactyluSj p. 218. 

2. Tympanum indistinct or hidden, PalttdieoUi, p. 2^. 

б. Pupil vertical Terminal phalanges simple and not dilated- 

ChUL , _ 

tt. Tongue slightly nicked Limn<medu*a vuuroglosta. 

/?. Tongue entire, but free behind. Digits very long. 

^ ® Hylorkxna nlvattca. 

II Australian genera. The terminal phalanges are simple and not dilated^ 

The omosUmum and metastemum are cartilaginous, the latter formmg 

a plate, semi-oeBifiod only in HeUioponu. 

1 ^ phyltob<U€S Bibron ; cf. Boulenger, P.Z.S. 1888, p* 207* 
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A. Pupil contracted into a horuontal slit, 

«. Omostemum rudimentary’. Vomerine teeth present. 

a. Tympanum distinct . - Pkanerolis fietchei'i. 

/?. Tympanum hidden .... Cryptoiis hrevis. 
b. Omostemum present. Vomerine teeth vestigiaL 

Crinia, 4 species. 

e. First finger opposed to the others Chiroleptfs, p. 221. 

]3. Pupil contracted into a vertical slit.- 

a. Omostemum rudimentary. Vomerine teeth absent. 

Hyperolia niannoratu. 

b. Omostomtim fully developed. Vomerine teeth present 

a. Tympanum distinct Toes webbed. 

Alixophyes fasciolalti^. 
(3. Tympanum hidden. Toes webbed. HeleioporuSy p. 222. 
y. Tympanum indistinct. Toes free or slightly webbed. 

LimnodynasteSf p. 222. 


Pseufhs, vvidely distributed over South Ainerifa, consists of 
four species which have the appearance of long-legged frogs. 
The fingers, of which the first is opposed to the others, are free ; 
the long toes are fully webbed. The tympanum is exposed. 

P. paradoxa is absolutely .aquatic, floating in pools, and is 
extremely' shy. In life it is most beautifully coloured with 
bronze, bright green, and black markings above; underneath it is 
shiuy yellow, with brown spots on the body and stripes on the 
thighs. "Within a few minutes after deiith all the brilliant 
colours of the smooth skin of the back turn into dull uniform 
brown, with indistinct darker spots. Total length of the adult 
from 2 to 2^ inches. The specific name refers to tlie peculiar 
shape and monstrous size of the larva or tadpole. 

One of the larvae described and figured by Parker measures 
10^ inches in length, the head and body taking up 3-^ inches. 
The spiracle lies on the left side and the hind legs are inch 
long, just breaking through the skin. The vent is median. 
The huge tail is very thick and muscular, and is furnished with a 
high, irregularly shaped dorsal and ventral fin, the whole organ 
measuring 4 inches dorao-ventrally. Another larva, or rather 
tadpole, in the national collection is older, and although still very 
large, namely, 7 inches long, has fully developed hind-limbs 3 
inches long ; the fore-limbs are less than half that size, the left 
protrudes through the spiracle, while the right has broken through 
the skin. The dorsal and ventral fins of the tail have much 
shrunk ; the whole organ, 5 inches long, is gradually tapering to 
a point like the tail of ordinary tadpoles. By the time that the 
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tadpole is nearly ready to leave the water, its whole bulk is re- 
duced to less than one-6fth that of the largest tadpole. It measures 
from snout to vent only inch (in the 7-inch tadpole this 
distance is fully 2 inches), and the tail, devoid of fins, is 
reduced to 2 inches in length. Instead of the solitary left 
spiracle there are now two, one on the ventral side and a little 
in front of the base of each arm, the border of each hole being 
continued by a peculiar semilunar fold. 

Hylodes . — The numerous species, nearly fifty, of this tropical 
American genus exhibit several anatomical differences. The 

tympanum is sometimes indistinct 
or hidden, in which case the 
Eustachian tubes are generally 
very narrow. The fingers are free, 
and carry discs, like the toes, 
which are sometimes slightly 
webbed. The males have a sub- 
gular vocal sac, producing a loud, 
or whistling, voice. The general 
appearance is that of land- and 
tree-frogs ; the size is small, mostly 
between 1 and 2 inches. 

H. martinicensis is about 1-j- 
inch in length. The ground- 
colour is pale yellow -grey, with a 
large brown patch on the nape, 

ofd^syrhe yon^‘ Frog ju7tTatched° which colour is continued over the 

all X j ; 4, adult male x 1, (After back in the shape of more or less 

Peters. ) * 

coherent or dissolved patches. A 
dark brown stripe runs along the middle of the sides. The 
limbs are barred with brown, the under parts are whitish. This 
species, known by the vernacular name of" coqui,” inhabits many of 
the West Indian islands, e.g. Barbadoes, Martinique, Porto Bico, and 
Hayti. It has become famous, as it was the first instance known 
of a frog which undergoes its whole metamorphosis within the 
egg. The pairing takes place on land, in the months of May 
and June, when the female lays about twenty eggs, which are 
enveloped in a foamy mass and glued on to a broad leaf, or 
hidden in the axillae of Iridaceous plants. The mother seems to 
remain in the neighbourhood watching the eggs, which are 
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large, measuring 4-5 mni. in diameter. Dr. Gundlach, a resident 
in Porto Eico, was one day, in the month of May, attracted by 
sounds like those of a young bird, and found three males and 
one female of this species sitting between two large leaves of an 
orange-tree. He put them all into a glass vessel and soon saw 
a pair in embrace. The female laid about twenty-five pale 
straw-coloured eggs. The embryo develops neither gills nor 
gill-openings, but a large well-vascularised tail, by means of 
which, being immersed in the watery fluid contained within the 
egg, it seems to breathe. After twenty-one days the tadpole, 
having used up all the available yolk and fluid, and most of its 
own tail, bursts the egg-shell and hops away as a little frog of 
5 mm. in length, but still with a stumpy white tail, which is 
quite absorbed within the same day. 

This species has several times made its appearance in the 

tropical houses of Kew Gardens. It seems to have bred and 
vanished again.' 

Calyptocephalus is remarkable for the dermal ossification of 
the cranium, which has assumed the greatest possible extent. 
It affords a curious parallelism to Triprion and other Hylidae, 
which are likewise Central American forms. Only two species 
are known ; C. gayi of Chili, and C. tesiudiniceps of Panama. 
They are large, thoroughly aquatic creatures. 5 to 6 inches in 
length, with huge heads. The tadpoles grow to an enormous 
8126 . One specimen of C. gayi in the National CoUection is 
more than 6 inches in length, the tail taking up more than half 
of the total : the spiracle lies on the left side, the vent on tlie 

right, and the bind-limbs are still half enveloped in a kind of 
told of the akin. 


C^ratophrya is a genus of some ten toad-Ukc species, living in 
South America, from Guiana to Argentina. The generic name 
alludes to the peculiar modification of the eyelid, which in most 
species 13 developed into a triangular, upright, but flexible 

^ conformity with the huge mouth, is very 
is rather indistinct, sometimes quite 
hidden. Several of the species have a large dorsal shield, which 

ossification of the cutis, but is not fused 

TdoFFSa s processes. The male has a vocal sac. 

a dorsata s. hotet of equatorial Brazil is a monster toad, reaching 

* See GUnther, Ifature, lii. 1895, p. 643. 
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a length of G inches. The uj^per eyelid is transformed into a 
triangular horn, whence a cutaneous ridge extend.s all along the 
side of the back, meeting that of the other side above the vent. 
There i.s no osseous shield on the back. The tympanum is 
hidden. Ground-colours, orange or green, with sharply marked 
dark brown or blackish patches. 

C. cornuta , in Northern Brazil, lacks the dorsal shield, but has 
horned eyelids and a visible tympanum. Its coloration renders 
it one of the most beautiful toad-like creatures known. The 
gi'ouud-colours are green, black and brown, with an orange-yellow 
stripe over the head and back. All these colours ai« most pleasingly 
blended and arranged in marbled patches or stripes radiating 



Kcg. \'6,—VeraU>phrys ornata. Horiieti Toatl. x 


from various centres, as, for instance, from the eyes towards the 
<ir(mnjference of the mouth, the slit of which they pass, the 
siitne line of the pattern being continued upon the low.er jaw. 
'I’he whole surface makes the impression of a gay but ex- 
quisitely harmonioiLs carpet. The under parts are yellow, in- 
clining to white towards the midtile. 

C. ornata has a dorsal shield. The tympanum is just visible, 
and the eyelids form only low but sharp-edged projections. This 
is likewise a beautiful toad, living chieHy in Uruguay, Northern 
Argentina, and Paraguay, where it is universjiUy known as the 
" escuerzo,” one of the Spanish words signifying a toad. Its size 
rarely surjiasses 4^- inches. The ground -colours are greenish 
and yellow, with largo dark green patches on the back, decreasing 
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in jsize on the flanks. K<ich of these insular patches is suv- 
rountled by a narrow line of white ami yellow dots, intersperseil 
liere and tliere with lines of ru.sty brown or red. The objec t of 
this elaborate carpet-like pattern is concealment. These loads, — 
and this applies to all tfie species, — bury themselves half in 
the ground, preferably in the grass, where they are well-nigh 
invisible. If there is not enough green vegetation, they throw, 
with their feet, little lumps of earth \ipon their backs, the skin 



tHi. 44. — Cri-uli'iihriia ornata. > Kniiii .Xulnir.) 


of whicl. becomes at t},e same time more c.inkle.l ami assumes 
duller ^iies. There the creature lies, perfectly concealed, 
betrayed only by the metallic glittering eyes, waiting for some' 
unfortunate creature to pass into the trap represented by 
he enormous mouth, which opens and shuts with li.ditnin*'- 
rapijty and with an audible snap. They seem ^to li\% 
c iiefly on frogs, and sometimes they turn cannibals. 'J'wo 
specimens were brought over to me from Buenos Aires by a 
friend, in a well-closed basket with moist soil at the bottom but 
only one was visible on arrival. The other was inside the 
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larger one. and could still be felt through the soft body. This 
same cannibal took large-sized frogs greedily, one or two for a 
meal, swallowing them whole and then sinking back into its 
lair, which it scarcely ever left, except for an occasional soaking 
l*ath ill its water-pan, especially before shedding its skin. It 
lived for many months in the same enclosure with a pantherine 
toad, Bnfo mauritanica, of equal bulk, until one morning I found 
the Moroccan half swallowed and almo.st lifeless in the mouth of 
the American, whence it was rescued with difficulty. It came 
round after a few hours, but never fully recovered, lingering on for 
weeks ; the skin was changed to a lead-colour so far as it had 
been swallowed and partly dissolved by the gastric juices, and 
soon began to develop festering ulcers. 

These “ horned toads ” make a squeaking noise when teazed, 
not at all loud or strong in proportion to their size. lU-tempered 
individuals jump at their a^jre.ssor and can inflict rather painful 
nips. Tliey hibernate during the dry season in the ground. 

Lejiulohatmchus. — Liirge teeth in the upper jaw, and two 
large tooth-like projections in the lower jaw near the symphysis. 
\'omer toothless. Sacral diapophyses not dilated. Tongue 
round, and free behind. Tympanum distinct. Great develop- 
mejjt of the membrane-bonea on the head, and a weaker ossifica- 
tion in the skin of the back, recalling that in CeratophiTfs. 
The eyes are clo.sely set together, and the nostrils take up the 
most elevated portion of the hciid. I’upil horizontal. The 
two species of this genus were discovered by Budgett* in the 
I’araguayan Chaco. L. asper lives continually in muddy pools, 
floating with just the eyes and nostrils above the surface. If 
disturbed it slowly sinks to the bottom, leaving no ripple. It 
feeds largely on Bufo yramtlosus. Total length from about 3 
inches. The skin of the upper parts is tubercular, tough, and of 
a dull leaden colour ; the tips of the toes are horny. L. laevis 
is sniofith and slimy, “ with the organs of the lateral line showing 
clearly upon it,” a feature elsewhere known to exist in Xenop^ts 
a ml Lfptohi'achiiim only. 

Lt'ptxdaftylns = C'ystignathus. — Some twenty species i ihabit 
trojficnl America, from Central Me.xico to Buenos Aires. The 
fingers and toes are not webbed and end mostly in points; onl) 
a few species, e.g. L. hylaeodactyhis, having small adhesive discs. 

> Quart. Micr. Sci. xlii. 1899, p. 329. 
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The legs are long and the general appearance is very much like 
that of an ordinary frog. 

One of the commonest and prettiest Brazilian species is L. 

ocellatus, which is characterised by a number of longitudinal 

glandular folds on the back and flanks. The colour of the 

upper parts is olive-brown, that of the prominent folds is 

yellowish white, interspersed with black spots. The under parts 

are yellowish white, with blackish marbling.s on the throat. 

The males have a sharp black spur on the inner cai-pal edge 

and one on the rudiment of the thumb. Total length about 
4 inches. 

Awording to Hensel * the spawning takes places in Itio 
Crrande do Sul after hibernation. The voice of the male is tlien 
veiy loud, resembling the sound made by a carpenter chopping a 
heam. They repair to ponds and produce a cup-shaped puddle, 
about 1 foot in width, by raising a wall of mud, which 
^parates the inner water from that of the pond. The tadpole., 
remain m this nursery until the spring-rains demoUsh it and set 
the young ones free. Drought causes the drying up of these 
water-pans and subsequent destruction of the brood 

runf L f stripe whicli 

t“.U IT- Ik ‘he tympanum 

It dirr^ivm r”® tevrestnal, and never enters the water 

on this froth until *. Ti" ^ tadpoles seem to live 

rains dly and “ drouTAn 

apect species these 1 hroods of other less circniij- 

tS. mmTirin their “““ ““J l-S 

rotten stumps hudXr/ h ™“'druw further beneath tlie 
rainy searn numbers until the next 

'rhkrili"aMrMex'i^*‘cubT ’’T" 

ialanda ThAium i- several other West Indian 

The same appl.es to Z. typhonins. (iundlach found eggs 

‘ Areh. ITtUurg. xxsiii. 1867, p. 124 . 
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of this “Sapo” in Puerto Rico on the 4th of November; on the 
25 th the young showed the first signs of hind-limbs, on the 3rd 
of Deceiniier of fore-limbs, and on the 7th of the same month 
they began to climb out of the water. 

Pahidicula is a semi-aquatic genus with some eighteen species, 
ranging from Mexico to Patagonia and across the Andes into 
( ‘hili. Some of them have a peculiar gland on the lumbar region, 
or large, flat warts on the back, sometimes arranged in longi- 
tudinal folds. The toes are sliglitly webbed, or free, according to 
tlie more or less pronounced aquatic habits. 

P. fnsconuicnlata, an inhabitant of Southern Brazil, Paraguay, 
and rruguay, is a short-limbed frog, with spreading slender toes 

and a small head. There are shovel- 
shaped, black, horny tubercles on the 
metatarsus. The general colour is olive 
aliove, with darker markings and con- 
fluent white-edged spots; the limbs are 
cross- barred ; the lumbar glands are 
black, with a white margin in front. The 
male has a vocal sac. Budgett ^ gives 
the following account of its habits : — 
The peculiar cry, wliich is so con- 
stantly heard in the neighbourhood of 
shallow pools in the Paraguayan Chaco, 
and resembles that of a kitten, is pro- 
duced by the alternate inflation of throat 
and abdomen. When fully inflated, the 
frog appears to be the size of a golf- ball, but, if startled, 
instantaneously shrinks to one-fifth of that size, so that it seems 
to have vanished. It has also the power of ventriloquising. 
The food consists largely of water-beetles. In the spawning time 
it was found at night floating on the surface of pools in the 
distended condition, and crying to the females in a most 
mournful way. On coming to the surface it fills its lungs with 
a few gasps, greatly distending the walls of the abdomen, and 
then drives the air into the vocal sacs, causing them to become 
• listended as the body collapses, and giving rise to a kitten- 
like cry. 

The eggs are chiefly laid in Januarj', and are found embedded 

» Quart. J. Micr. AW. xHi. 1899, p. 309. 
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in a frothy mass floating upon the surface of the water. The 
eggs measure only 1 mm. and are without pigment, and with ex- 
tremely little yolk. The larvae become free-swimming within from 
eighteen to twenty-four hours after the first segmentation. When 
ready for hatching they wriggle their way through the froth to 
the water below, and hang into it from the floating froth. 

P. hiligonigera s. notata, in Brazil, lacks the lumbar gland, the 
place of which is marked by a black spot. The upper parts are 
olive, with darker marblings and a dark lateral stripe. The male 
has a black throat and two external vocal sacs. Hensel found 


the eggs, in Rio Grande do Sul, in September, forming a frotliy 
mass of the size of a fist, floating between grass upon the water 
near the margin. 

The following three genera may serve as Australian examples, 
especially since we are indebted to Baldwin Spencer for interesting 
observations made on their habits in Central Australia.^ 

Chiroleptea, of which six species are known, is easily recog- 
nised by the first finger, which is opposed to the others. The 
sacral diapophyses are slightly dilated. The general shape is that 
of a thick-headed, rather stout land-frog or of a tree-frog. The 
tympanum is distinct, and the toes are only half webbed, or even 
less, except in Ch. platycephalus, in which the toes are entirely 
webbed and the tympanum is indistinct. This species is about 
2 inches long, uniformly olive-green above, with a few tubercles 
on the otherwise smooth skin. Other species rather resemble the 
European Natterjack in coloration. 


Spencer’s account is as follows In Central Australia Ch. 
platycephalus seems to prefer the hard clay pans rather than 
MDdy creeks, as the sand-beds of the latter are too loose for the 
formation of the burrow. We came across the animal first when 
en^mped by the side of a very shallow clay pan, the floor of 
which WM deeply cracked with the sun’s heat. Around the edge 
were withered shrubs of Chenopodium nitrariaceum. and it was at 
the of ^ thf the black feUowe looked for the burrow, 
n the hard-baked clay were imprints made by the frog as it 
browed, and about a foot underground we came acro^ the 
mmal puffed out into a spherical shape, and just filling up u 
cavity, the walls of which were moist but not wet. The |ro«nd 
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was so hard that it had to be chipped away. When one side of 
the burrow was opened, the frog remained perfectly still ; its 
lower eyelid was drawn up over the eye and was very ojmque, 
giving rise to the belief amongst the blacks that the animal is 
blind. In the sunlight, after a short time, it opened its eyes. 

“ On squeezing the body, water was forced out of the cloaca ; 
this was accumulated principally in the urinary bladder. On 
cutting the body open it was seen that there was a certain 
amount of water in tlie subcutaneous spaces, but that the greater 
portion, which caused the great swelling-out of the body, was 
contained in the body -cavity itself ; and it was also observed that 
the lungs were considerably distended and lengthened, their 
apices lying right in the pelvic region. They contained air and 
not water, but their outer faces were bathed with the water in 
the body -cavity.” The larvae and tadpoles probably develop 
with extreme rapidity, soon to aestivate as very small frogs. 

Heleioporiis has a calcified metasternal plate and slightly 
dilated sacml vertebrae. The two species have a toad-like ap- 
pearance, owing to their stout bodies, short limbs and conspicuous 
parotoid glands. H. alhopunctatus is mottled whitish red 
and brown above ; it extends from Western into Central 
Australia. H. pictus is olive, with darker marblings, and is distin- 
guished by a light vertebral line. It is likewise found in Central 
Australia, and it extends into Victoria and New South Wales. 
Spencer found it in swarms after heavy rains, the specimens 
being much swollen and distended with caterpillars and beetles. 
They looked as if they were simply gorging themselves with 
food preparatory to returning again to their long aestivating 

condition. 

Limnodynastes is one of the commonest genera in Australia. 
The six species have the habits and appearance of stout frogs or 
smooth toada L. dorsalis seems to range through the whole of 
Australia, from east to west, and looks like the European 
Pdohates. The skin is smooth, but with an elongated white 
gland extending from beneath the eye to the shoulder, and 
another glandular complex on the thigh. The upper parts are 
mottled olive-brown, often with a light vertebral line. The 
under parts are whitish, with brown spots. The male has a 
vocal sac. One of the specimens in the National Collection con- 
tained a half-grown Hdeioporus cUhopu-Mtatus in its stomach. 
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Concerning the pairing and the other habits of tiie Auuia of 
New South Wales we have some valuable notes by J. J. Fletcher.’ 
He observes that Axistralian frogs spawn whenever they are ready, 
and when the very irregular conditions of moisture will allow 
it. but that they are not all ready at the same time, i.e. they 
have no fixed period of the year. Limiiodynnstes, Hyln av.rea, 
and IT. coeruha deposit their spawn in the water, in more or less 
irregular floating patches, which look white and frothy. The 
period extends from July to May, and is at its height in August 
and September ; but if there is a spring-drought vigorous spawn- 
ing may be looked for about the middle of January, when heavy 
showers are likely to occur. Crinia and several ITyla, e.g. 
ff. ewi-ngi, spawn at any time of the year. The eggs form small 
submerged bunches, enclosed in a transparent jelly, attached to 
the blades of grass or twigs of dead branches in the water. 

Pst^tdophryiie, a genus closely resembling Crinia, but on 
account of the absence of teeth in the lower jaw relegated to 
the Bufonidae. spawns during the Australian summer and autumn. 
The numerous ova of P. australis and P, bibroni are laid separately, 
not in the water, but under stones, or in the debris of reed- and 
grass-tussocks, on the edge of a pool. 

The larvae of PseudopkryTis and others have often to depend 
upon the next following rain, sometimes waiting for months to 
be released from the eggs, wherein they have so far developed. 
But the tadpoles, once hatched, probably do not bury themselves ; 
they either metamorphose or die. 

The males of Mixophyes and Hyla grasp the females in the 
axillary region ; those of Limnodynastes, Hyptrolia, CHnio, and 
Pseudophryne throw their arms round the inguinal or lumbar 
region. 

For some three months during the winter, commencing 
about May, the frogs, like lizards and snakes, i-esort to shelter 
under logs and stones, beneath which they are then to be met 
wth in a more or less sleepy condition. During the hot and 
very dry periods many bury themselves in the drying-up mud, 
which l^mes very hard, and does not release them until the 
next rains. They croak during showery times of the year. 
There is no evidence that any Australian species live in the high 
Pucalyptus-trees. 

’ Proe. Linn. Soc. 2f.S.W. (2), iv. 3898, p. 367. 
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Hi/h>psis platjfcephcdus, of South America, is of importance as 
forming a link with the Dendrophr}miscinae, owing to the very 
small size of the teeth in the upper jaw. There are no vomerine 
teeth. Tlie fingers and toes are webbed, and furnished with 
discs. The very small omosternum and the metasternum are 
cartilaginous. The pupil is horizontal. Total length, about 
or under inch. 

Sub-Fam. 3. Dendrophryniscinae. — The two Neotropical 
genera of this sub-family are characterised by the entire absence 
of teeth. The toothless condition of the upper jaw is really the 
sole character which separates them from the Cystignathinae, 
taken as a whole. The suppression of the tympanum and of the 
Kustachian tubes in Bati'ocliophrynus, and the fully webbed toes 
of B. inacrostomus indicate complete adaptation to aquatic life. 
The absence of the omosternum in Bendrophi'yniscus, the absence 
of vomerine teeth, the dilated phalangeal tips, the entire and quite 
adherent tongue, are all features which likewise occur in some of 
the Cystignathinae, and therefore cannot be urged against their 
alfinity. Lastly, the recently discovered South American genus 
Hylopsis is, as pointed out by Werner,^ an intermediate link, 
owing to the extremely small, scarcely visible teeth in the upper 
jaw. 

Demb'ophi'yniscus brevipoUicatus has been found in the neigh- 
bourhood of Rio Janeiro. The head is depressed and triangular. 
The tongue is entire, but free behind. The tympanum is sup- 
pre.ssed. The omosternum is absent ; the metasternum forms a 
long bony style. The sacral diapophyses are cylindrical. The 
terminal phalanges are simple, but carry dilated tips. The first 
finger is rudimentary. The skin is nearly smooth, reddish brown 
above, whitish below ; the limbs are cross-barred. 

BatrachophTyniLS inhabits the mountains of Peru. The head 
is much depi'essed and small, with the eyes directed upwards, 
as is usual in essentially aquatic species. The tongue is large, 
circular, and entirely adherent. The tympanxun and the Eus- 
tachian tubes are suppressed. The omosternum is cartilaginous, 
and the metasternum forms a cartilaginous plate. The sacra 
diapophyses are cylindrical. The terminal phalanges are simple, 
and carry no discs. The four fingers are short; the to^ are 
webbed. The mule has no vocal sac. B. hrachydactylua has a 

* ZooL Anz. xvii. 1894, p. 156. 
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smooth skin, olive-brown above with darker spots, tnaav- 
•sAi/rtus, 2 inches in length, is distinguished by its larger size, and 
by its completely webbed toes. 

Fam. 6. Eng^stomatidae (Narrow-mouthed Toads). — Firmi- 
sld'iiift v.ufh dilated sacral diapojdiyses. 


Sub-Fam. 1. Engystomatinae. — IFithout teeth in the upper 
Jair, — .Althrmgli there are onlj- about 60 species known, these have 
been gionjK'd into more than two dozen genera, many of which 
are represented by one or two species only. The range of this 
sub-lamily is peculiar, namely, Neotropiciil and Palaeotropical. 
Scafdnnphi-ync and Fhomhophryne are peculiar to Madagascar; 
CaJophryniis occurs in the same island and in the Indian region ; 
Aenobatrarhifs, Sphenaphryne, Liophrync, Mantophryne, Calfnlops 
nud Aeiiorhina live in New Gtiinea. Jirerireps, Ccfcosteryi-um and 
Hemisus arc confined to Africa, while of Phrynoinantis two species 
live in Africa, and the third in the Malay island of Ainboina. 
Such freaks ol distribution indicate either that many of those 
genera are not establislied upon veiy valid characters, or that 
their respective species are instances of convergent evolution, and 
do not form natural genetic groups. 

Alany of tlie members of this sub-family live upon ants and 

termites, aiul it is a well-known fact, not restricted to the Anura, 

that this kind of fare has a peculiar, modifying influence upon 

the stnicture of the mouth, teeth, tongue, limbs, and various 

other organs. In the present case the tongue is not much 

affected ; it is, with few exceptions, more or less oval, not nicked, 

but free behind ; in the Indian Glyiihoylossus and in Phomhophryne 

of Madagascar only is it modified into a ratlier long and grcK»ved. 
almost double, apparatus. 


A veiy common feature is the small size of the moutli and 
the formation of a snout, wliich projects beyond the upper rim of 
the mouth and beyond the nostrils. Such a prominent and 
pointed snout is well developed in Jikinoderma. Phryniscus, Cato- 
p irynvs, Stereocydops, Hypopachus and Engystoma. The mouth 
18 very narrow in Cacopus, Oiyphoglosms, Prmiceps. Shombo- 
ph^ne, and Hemitms. all creatures which seem to be confirmed 
®ters of ants and termites. However, it must not be supposed 
that the mouth of all the genera is narrow, although this 

na^'orih f ^ngysioma, is now embodied in the 

vL Vm ^ development of the palatal region 
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is possibly correlated with this food. The palate is mostly 
toothless, but its skin is frequently raised into a transvei-se fold, 
Vietween or behind the vomers, and into a second fold in front 
of the oesophagus ; these folds are sometimes rather hard and 
serrated or denticulated. The palatine bones carrj* true teeth 
in Jihomhophryne, and sometimes in Callula ; in Xenohatrach us 
the teeth are reduced to two large pairs. The tympanum is 
usually hidden. 

The shape of the body is generally very stout. The limbs are 
short, notably so in Glyphoglosstis, Hrevueps, Rhomhophryne, 
Hemisns, Stereocyclops and Cacopus. Others, for instance most 
species of Microhyla, Phtyniscus, Callula, and Sphenoj)hry)\e, are 
of a very slender build ; and their limbs, instead of being short 
and well adapted to digging, are long and may even be provided 
with typical adhesive discs, supported by T-shaped phalanges, 
especially in the two genera last named, and in Scaphiophi'j/ne hnOi 
Phi'y nomantis. However, none of the forms provided with discs 
are known to be arboreal. 

Exceptional diversity is shown in the shoulder-girdle and 
sternum. The omosternum occurs only in Rhinoderma and 
Hemisus. Tlie metasternuin is a cartilaginous plate, very large 
in Cacopus, distinctly small in Rrcviceps, and almost absent in 
Hemisus. The precoracoids and clavicles show all stages from 
a well -developed condition {Breviceps, Rhomhophryne, Hemisus, 
Rhinoderma, Phryniscus and Brachycephalus) to complete absence. 
The circumstance that these bars are very weak in ^felano' 
hatrachvs, Calophrynus, Scaphiophryne and HypopacUus, i.e. 
in I'aljeo- and Neo-tropical genera, indicates a widespread 
tendency towards complete suppression, a feature independently 
aimed at both in America {Engystoma) and in the Old 
World. 

Until we know something about the habits of the membem of 
this much diversified sub-family, it is idle to connect the various 
modifications with each other, and thus, by correlation, to find out 
their meaning. Those forms which possess well-developed discs 
on their fingers and toes are said not to be arboreid. What is the 
true meaning of the prominent snout which is not restricted to the 
digging forms ? Most of the good diggers have well-developed 
precoracoid bars, and the coracoids are distinctly strengthened, 
but in Giyphoglossus and in Cacopus the precoracoids are entirely 
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absent, and this loss is compensated for by exceptionally strong 
coracoids. 

On the whole, those genera are to be considered as the most 
primitive which have undergone the fewest losses. Those with a 
complete shoulder -girdle, with an oino- and meta-sternum and 
with simple phalanges, are necessarily the older forms. One step 
farther back in another direction, the possession of teeth on the 
palate, and on the upper jaw, leads to those geuera which have 
been separated off as Dyscopiiinae, while teetli in tl)e lower jaw 
constitute the Genyophryninae. Lastly, the firmisternal type has 
ueeessarily been evolved from the arciferous condition, and there the 
two Bufonid genera Myohatrachvs and lihinophnjnvs, the former 
Australian, the latter Mexican, with their narrow and scarcely 
overlapping epicoracoid cartilages, seem to form a connecting link, 
although their ant-eating habits, with concomitant modiHcations 
in structure, may be nothing but cases of convergent evolution. 

Key to the genera : — 

I. American. A. with oinostemum .... Rldnoderma, j). 228. 

Tt. without omosternum. 

<f. Pupil horizontal. 

Precoracoids present. 

Sacrals strongly dilated. Orco}>hr\ineHa. 

„ inodei-ately „ . Phnjnisciis, p. 230. 

„ feebly „ . Brachyctphalus, p. 231. 

6. Pupil vertical. 

a. Precoracoids feeble. Hypopachtui. 

P' »» absent. Engystomu, p. 231. 

c. Pupil ruuiul. Precoracoids 


II. Palaeotropical. 


])reseut Sttreocyclopsy p. 231. 

(I. Pupil horizontal. 

«. Precoracoids present 

With palatal teeth. Madagascar. 

E/iombop/iry/ie. 

Palate with dermal ]>apillae. Africa. 

Brevieepsy p. 232. 

With ]>alatal dermal folda ^ladagoscar. 

Scaphicp/irt/Hf, 

\\ ith Bcrrate«l imlatal folds. Madagascar niul 

India Calop/iryn u^. 
Palate smootli. New Guinea. Sph^nophnjne 

,j _ and LiophruMit. 

p. Erecuracoids alisent. 


Malacca . 

New Guinea . 
Africa . 


PhryntUtty p. 233. 

Mantophryne. 

Caco$ttrnHnt. 
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h. Pupil vertical. 

a. Precoracoids present. India. MeJanohalrachns. 

Africa. Hfiitisiis, p. 232. 

/i. Precoracoids alwent. 

Tongue oval India. Campus. 

Tongue elliptical. India. Mirrohijlu. 

Tongue divide<l Ijy a longitudinal furrow. 

India. Glyphoylnssus, p. 233. 

FingiTs and toes with discs. Africa and 

Ainhoina. Pln-yntmantis. 

New Guinea. CuUiilnj)*. 
r. Pupil round. Precoracoids al>.sent. Tongue round. 

India. Cnllulu, p. 234. 

T«mgue long, oval, with a deep groove. New Gninea. 

XenorhiuH, 

.\iilf. — \fitohatraelius upkiodon. New Guinea. Palatine hones, each with two 
large « iirved teeth. Otherwise ini|«:rfeetly known. 

lih tnodrnuti . — Omosternura and precoracoids present. Palate 
witliout teeth. Tympanum indistinct. Terminal phalanges 
simple, and tiot dilated. Tongue heart-shaped, and free behind. 
Pupil horizontal. Habitat, Chili. 

Jxh. tlie only species, was discovered by Darwin, 

during the voyage of the Bcayle. Its total length is only 
.‘5 cm., or little more than one inch. The shape is grotesque, as 
the skin i.s prolongeil, beyond the very small triangular mouth, 
into a false nose, i.i\ a nose-shaped projection, while the nostrils 
remain at their original place. The skin is smooth above, 
granular on the under parts, and forms a triangular flap or spur- 
shaped appendage on the heel. A glandular fold extends along 
the siiles of the body. The general colour is brown above, black 
below, with large white patches, the latter colour being sometimes 
pre«lominant on the throat and cliest. The male has a pair of 
internal vocal 8ac.s, and the use of these as nurseries for the 
young has made this species famous. 

Espada * has given an elaborate account of this species, which 
lives on the ground in shady woods. Its voice sounds like a little 
bell, and before taking its short jumps, it erects itself vertically 
upon the hind-limbs. The gular sac of the mule opens by two 
slits, one on each side of the tongue. Generally this sac doe.s not 
extend beyond the middle of the chest, but during the breeding 
time the eggs are put into it, whereupon it becomes greatly dis- 
tended, so much so indeed that it reaches back as far as the groins ; 

‘ An. Soc. Espitn. i. 1S‘Z2. See also Howes, P.Z.S. 1888, i>. 281. 
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dorsalwards around the flanks, almost to the vertebral dia- 
pophysee : ventrally and forwards it reaches the chin. The walls 
of tlie sjic are of the same structure as the buccal lining, of which 
they are in fact continuations. They adhere, at intervals, to the 
cutis and to the pectoral and abdominal muscles. 

The effect of the distension of the sac upon neighbouring 
organs is twofold. Firet, the viscera are pressed back within the 
abdomen : this disturbance is temporary and does not apply to all 
specimens ; the feeding in no way impeded. Secondly, a per- 
manent change is produced in the direction of the precoracoid 
bai-8, in such a way that each bar is curved tailwards and rests 
with its ventral half upon the coracoid; owing to this forcible 
bending the clavicles do not meet each other. There is, of course, 
not so much space gained by this slight rearrangement of the 
shoulder-girdle as Espada implies, but we have here, perhaps, 
an illustration of direct correlation between two originally 
independent organs, namely, shoulder-girdle and vocal sacs. Re- 
peated distension of the throat-bag during eveiy' breeding season, 
while the whole organisation of the male is in a highly excitable 
condition, has pressed the clavicular bars back, or rather has 
staxed them in, and this at first pathological and abnormal con- 
dition has at last become a fixed feature. It is to l)e i-egretted 
that we know next to nothing about the habits, especially the 
mode of breeding, of the other genera which likewise have reflected 
or very feeble precoracoids and claxiclea Their weakness or even 

complete absence must have a reason, or rather must have had 
a cause. 

The pairing and oviposition, and the manner in which the 
eggs are conveyed into the gular sac, have not yet been observed. 
Espada examined five males with young, the number of which 
varied from five to fifteen. In one mule with eleven embryos the 
most develo^d tadpoles measured 13*5 mm. from the snout to 
the end of the tail, and they were lying within the chest of the 
father, the less advanced in the farther recesses of the bag Three 
of the tadpoles had already completely-formed fore- and hind-limbs 
while the aims were still hidden. The least developed were still 
globular, a proof that the eggs are conveyed into the bag. 
Another male with fifteen embryos looked as if it had gorg^ 
it^lf with the almost fully-formed tadpoles, which measured 

mm. They were quite irregularly distributed, and nowhere 
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RttQcIisd to the walls of the bag. None of them had horny jaw- 
armanients, and not even the smallest specimens showed any traces 
of gills, resembling in this latter character those in the female 
brood-pouch of Kototrema. The intestine of the tadpoles is short 
and thick, coiled up spirally and filled with yolk, certainly not 
with vegetable or other foreign matter. Consequently the entire 
development from the egg to the complete stump-tailed little 
creature is undergone within the pouch ; and this, after the young 
have escaped, probably shrinks back to its original size and acts 
as a gular vocal sac. 

Phryniscus . — About ten species of this tropical American 
genus are known ; they extend from Costa Rica to Buenos Aires. 
They differ not inconsiderably in various details. The tongue is 
elliptical, entire, and free behind. The palate is smooth. The 
tympanic disc is absent. Fingers and toes more or less webbed, 
sometimes with swollen tips, without, however, forming adhesive 
discs. In a few species the first toe is quite indistinct. The male 
lias a subgular vocal sac. The mouth is small, and there is a 
short snout The general appearance varies much. Pk. nigricans 
of Uruguay, etc., is stout and has very short hind-limbs ; the skin 
of the upper parts is black, spotted with white, and covered with 
warts. Most of the other species are slender, with larger hind- 
lirnbs and a perfectly smooth akin, the coloration of which ranges 
from dull uniform brown, or black with crimson markings, to 
bright gieen with purple spots. The under parts are, as a rule, 
conspicuously coloured, a rare feature in Anura, the favourite 
colours being orange, yellow, or even crimson, with or without 
black patches. 

Phryniscus nigricans has been observed in Paraguay byBudgett, 
who gives the following account. This is a brilliantly coloured 
frog of toad-like appearance, and about 33 mm. in length. The 
ground-colour is black, with yellow’ spots or patches on the upper 
parts, the under parts are black, with scarlet blotches, the palms 
of the hands and soles of the feet are scarlet. At the breeding 
season both sexes utter a call-note which consists of two clear 
musical “ rings,” followed by a long descending “ trill,” like that 
of our British Greenfinch. This frog, which at ordinary times is 
tlie slowest and boldest of frogs, is now active and excessively 
shy. Swimming rapidly between the blades of grass, it climbs a 

‘ Quart. J. Micr. Set- slii. 1899, p. 30”. 
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tuft, and dilating its throat, repeats its call ; but if in the least 
disturbed, it is suddenly gone. The eggs are laid in quite tempo- 
rary pools in grassy ground, and form separate globules of jelly, 
which float on the surface of the water, and are heavily pigmented. 
The development is excessively rapid. The segmentation be- 
ginning at 10 A.M., they were hatched and wriggling about by 
7 A.M. the following day. They ai-e probably washed down into 
deeper pools by the retreating waters, and for this purpose the 
manner iu which the eggs are laid, namely, in sepai*ate globules 
of jelly, seems especially suited. 

Bi'nvJii/cpphalus ephtppium in Brazil, the only species, is 
remai-kable for the development of a broad dorsal shield of bone, 
which is fused with the processes of the second to seventh vertebrae, 
an o.ssification which sti-ongly resembles that of several species 
of the likewise Brazilian Ceratophiys, a genus of the Cystignathinac. 

St€r€ocyclo 2>8 is remarkable for the peculiar formation and 
protection of the eyeballs. The anterior portion of the sclerotic 
is ossified into a ring, which suri'ounds the ti’ansparent cornea. 


Anotlier peculiarity lies in tlie metasternum, which is so much 
broadened out that its cartilage is iu wide contact with the 
posterior edge of the coracoids. The epidermis is everywhere 
“ thickened by a chitin-like deposit." The only species, jS". incrns- 
satus, found near Rio Janeiro, is an altogether aberrant creature. 
Its general appearance recalls that of Pipa. The gape is large, 
with a slightly projecting muzzle; the limbs are so short that 
the upper arms and the thighs scarcely stand out from the 
broadened and flattened body, which is leathery brown, with a 
narrow white median line extending doi*sully from the nose to 
the vent. 

Enyystoma, with about five species in the Southern States, 
Central and South America, is the t)'pe-genus of the whole family, 
chiefly on account of priority of name. It is fairly cliaraoteristic 
in so far as the mouth forms a narrow, somewhat projecting snout ; 
the precoracoids, the clavicles, and the omosternum are absetit, 
the palate is devoid of teeth, the lining of the mouth forms a 
dermal ridge across the palate and another in front of the oeso- 
phagus, the tympanum is hidden, the sacral diapophyses are 
moderately dilated, and the tongue is elliptical and free behind. 
The pupil is vertical. The fingers and toes are free, ending in 
slightly dilated or blunt tips ; the terminal phalanges are simple 
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and tlie liind-limljs are short. The male has a subgular vocal 
sac. 

The most iiortheru species is E. carolinense, living in the 
Southern United States, concealed under the bark of fallen trees 
or in old fences. The skin is smooth, but forms a fold across the 
head, behind the eyes. The genei-al colour is brown, with light, 
whitish dots on the under parts. Total length 1 inch. 

Breviceps is a South African genus with three species. The 
coracoids are very strong and directed backwards, but so broadened 
tliat they form a long and strong symphysis, touching in front 
that of the precoracoids, which stand trausvei-sely and are well 
developed. The metasternum is cartilaginous and decidedly small. 
The sacral vertebra has much dilated diapophyses and is co-ossified 
with the coccyx. The general appearance is extremely stout and 
sliort, the head being almost di-awn into the nearly globular body, 
and ending in a short snout with a small mouth-opening. The 
tongue is long and oval, not nicked, but slightly free behind. B. 
mossamhicus is abo\it 2 inches long, and looks like an overstuffed 
round bag, out of which the short arms and legs project from the 
elbows and knee-joints only. The tarsus is provided with a strong 
horny, spade-like tubercle, which enables the creature to dig into 
the ground, and into the nests of termites, wliich seem to be its 
chief food. Peters found this species in enormous numbers, during 
the tropical rains, coming out of the ground, whither they with- 
draw again completely for the dry season. The skin is smooth, 
reddish brown above, with tlarkcr patches ; the under parts are dull 
white, with a large black patch on the throat. 

Hemisus is anotlier African genus, with two species, H. guttatum 
in Natal, and H. suthtnensr. in East and West Afriwi. This genus 
is so exceptional in its shoulder-girdle, that Cope separated it 
from all the other Anura as a special sub-order Gastrechmia. 
'I’lio prccoracoids are extremely strong, and form a broad symphysis 
from which springs the long cartilaginous oniosternum : the 
coracoids are slender, veiy long, and converge backwards to a 
narrow symphysis, and there is no meta.sternuin. The two 
symphyses are connected hy a narrow cartilaginous median bar, 
probably produced by the much modified epicoracoid cartilages. 
However, except for the reverse development shown by the onio- 
aiid meta-sternum, it is easy to counect this apparently quite 
anomalous shoulder-girdle of Hemifnis with that of Breviceps. 
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(cf. Fig. 5, 5 and 6, p. 25). The sacral diapophyses are slightly 
dilated ; the fingers and toes are free and end in points. The 
tongue is triangulai”, broader in front. The lining of Uie mouth 
forms a transverse ridge across the palate, and another in front of 
the oesophagus. The male has a subgular sac. Tlie general shape 
is stout, the head small and sndiug in a pointed snout. Colour 
brown above, witli whitish spots. Total length about 2 inches. 

Olyphoglossus has a peculiar tongue. It is elongated, notched 
behind and in front, divided into two lateral halves by a deep 
groove; moreover, the tongue is not only extensively free behind, 
hwt also slightly so in front. The skin of the palate forms a 
transverse serrated ridge. The precoracoids and the omosternnni 


are absent; the metastenium is a well-developed cartilaginous 
plate. The sacral diapophyses are moderately dilated: the 
terminal phalanges are simple. G. ynolossus, the only species, is 
olive-brown above, marbled on the sides; the under parts 'are 
uniformly whitish. This creature, about 2 inches in length, looks 
like a roundish bag, witli a ridiculous, short face. The type- 
specimen, still the only one known, was taken by ]Jr Theobald 
under the following circumstances: — “I had halted one day 
within the tidal portion of the Irawaddy delta, to enable my 
boatmen to prepare their dinner. One of my servants, havinj. 
cooked his nee, poured out the hot water as usual on the ground 
and soine of it went down a hole tliat happened to be near the 
spot. No sooner, however. Jiad the hot water disappeared than 
out scrambled in great liaste a fine Ghjphoglossus. only, alas! to 
he transfen-ed to a collecting jar.” 

Phrgndla, — The tongue is heart-shaped, free behind. The 
palate is smooth and toothless. The fingers and toes end in 

IWo thr? T-sImped phalanges ; the fingers are 

hec, the toes extensively webbed. Precoracoids absent n.eta- 

. tei mnu cartilaginous Pupil horizontal. Malay Peninsula. 

line rin' brown above ; an oblique yellow 

line mus from the eye to the angle of the mouth ; a pale yellow 

rtheTZ ‘brough the eyes, and down the sides 

w. .« j.,.. T,t Jir 

file whole coloration changes consideiably 

“Ihey inhabit the bills of Perak from 3000 feet upwards, 
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Jiiul live ill iloles ill trees, which are so situated as to coutain 
more <ir less rain-water. They have a loud Hute-like, musical 
note, whicli tliey utter at iri^egular intervals, priucipally during 
tile night. Tlie form and size of the hole in which they are 
seem to have a great deal to do with the loudness of the note, as 
specimens when extracted from their holes have far more feeble 
vocal powers than tln^y had when in them. Tliese frogs blow 
themselves out with air, and look more like bladders than any- 
tliing else. A\'hen inflated tliey float on the surface of the water, 
ainl will remain motionless for a long time, with legs and arms 
stretched out.” ' 

C'allv.bi . — -The tongue is round, entire, and free beliind. Tlie 
pal.itine bones form an acute, sometimes toothed ridge across the 
palate ; two dermal serrated ridges in front of the oesophagu.s. 
Fingers free, sometimes with dilated tips, supported l»y T-shaped 
phalanges. I’recoracoids and omosternum absent ; metasternum 
cart ilagiiious. Pupil round. About seven species in the Indian 


rcgiiui. 

C. puichru . — The following account has been extracted from 
Mr. S. S. Flower's observations : 

This pretty creatuix* inhaliits most of the warm portions ot 
ihe continental Indian region, from India and Ceylon to South 
China and Malacca. The back is a rich dark brown, divided from 
the vr-llow of the head by a narrow black line wJiich extends 
Irom c-ye to eye and forwards to each nostril. A consincuous 
yellow tiand runs from the eyes to the hind-limbs. The sides of 
the bodv and the limbs are motth*d yellow and brown. Ihe 
under parts are dirty hutf; the throat of the mule is black. Ihe 
intcMisity of colouring varies individually and from time to time, 
the contrast between the brown and yellow being occasionally 
very bi-illiaiit. Total length up to inches, the male being the 
smaller se.\. 

1 have been told by both English and natives that this frog 
was unknown in Singa]>ore until some nine or ten years ago, 
when it was introduced by u half-caste (why, it is not known/, 
and that it raiiidly spread about the island. It is now well 
known as the ' Ihillfrog’ by the English in Singapore, and 
di-ie.sted for the noise it makes at night. The voice oi the.se 
rotund animals can be heard every night after heavy ruin; it is 
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a ileep guttural croak, ‘ wau-uuhbhh,' very strident and prolonged. 
The males croak while floating on the surface of the water, the 
single vocal sac under the mouth inflated like a globe, ami tlu- 
arms and legs extended. They can hop well on laud and are good 
swinniiei-s. The skin is excessively slimy ; the secretion come.s ofl' 
profusely, and dries on the hand into a sort of white gum, with 


a faint aromatic smell. This gum dissolves in hot water and 
coagulates in cold. The geuei-al appearance of Lhe.se frogs is ver\‘ 
stout, tlieir girth being about twice the length from simui {o 
vent. The tongue, wliich is o)»long in .spirit specimens, in life is 
very elastic, assuming, when extended, a vermiform shape and 
reaching about 4 cm. in length. They appear after sunset, 
crawling on old wood and feeding on white ants.” 

Sub-Fam- 2. Dyscophinae. — Jrifh teeth in the upjtcv Jau-. 

This small group of nine genera, with scarcely more than one 
dozen species, all with one exception living in Madagascar, has 
been .separated by Boulenger from the Engystomatinac merely on 
account of the presence of teeth on the upper jaw and on the 
vomerine margin of the palatine bones. He himself remark.s tliat 
may be coii.sidered a tootlied Ifi/pojnu-hvs, and Plefhi>- 
t/4intohi/l(( a toothed CaUida. These are obvious cases of con- 


vergent analogy. Except for the teeth, the Indian CaUvelh. 
would iHi nierged into the American Hypopachus, and this would 
present an instance of the most puzzling geographiail distribution. 
In tlie case of the other two genera, one Indian and Malayan, the 
other Malagasy, no such suspicion would arise, since there aiv 
many other instances of such a coincidence of distribution. Tliere 
IS the same divergence or unsettled condition in the modification 
ol various parts in the Dyscophinae as in tlie Engystomatiime. 
Ihe precoracoid bars are weak and curved backwards, and closelv 
pre&sed against the strong coracoids, in Dyscophvs, CaUucUu anil 
J hdypehs these elements are reduced to unossified bars, 

and the clavicular portions completely lost, in Ptethodoutohyh'. 
and in Ihnjnocam. The omosternum is absent and the meta- 
bteinum is small m all except 2Jys4:ophm. in which both these 
parts are exceptionally well developed and large, althou.di iv- 
juannng unossified The palate of mid is 

1 loMdcd With ci^ious. serrated dermal folds like those which are 
so c<.mmou m the Engystomatinae i ami well-developed discs 
tiu. huge., and toes, supported by T-shaped phalanges, are 
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possessed by Platypelis, Cophyla and others. The sacral dia- 
pophyses are dilated. The pupil is either horizontal or vertical. 
Those which are provided with discs to the fingers and toes 
are climbers, and mostly slender and long-legged, sometimes of 
very small size, for instance Cophyla, the body of which is scarcely 
one inch in length. 

The genera can be determined by means of the following 
key : — ' 

- J. Pupil vertical. Palatine teeth in long transverse series. 

<t. Precoracoids ossified. Tips of fingers and toes not dilat«l. 

Sternum very large. Madaga-scar . DyscopkH$, 

Sternum small. Buriiiab . Calluelta. 

b. Precoracoids not ossified. Tijw dilate<l . PUthod&ntohijla. 

B. Pupil liorizontaL 

a. Palatine teeth in long transverse series. 

•t. Precoracoids ossified. Tips dilated. 

Fingers and toes free. Precoracoids en- 
tirely ossified .... Mantipiis. 

Fingers and toes webbed at the base. 

Precoracoids semi-ossified . Platyhyla. 

fi. Precoracoids not ossified. Tips not dilated . Phrynoearn. 
h. Palatine teeth in one or two small groups. 

Precoracoids o.ssificd. Tips dilated. 

Two small groiij» of palatine teeth . Platypelis. 

One single group in the middle of the 

palate ...... Cophyla. 

No teeth on the {>a!ate . Anodontohyla. 

Dyscophus antongili. — Madagfiscar. General appearance stout, 
with short legs and a wide mouth. Total length about 3 inches. 
The skin is mostly smooth, and forms a broad glandular fold 
which extends from the eye to the gi’oiii. The upper parts are 
beautiful magenta red, with a purplish streak beneath the lateral 
folds ; the under parts are yellowish white, with minute grey 
.specks. Red or pink colours, and the lateral folds, occur also in 
most of the other members of this family, for instance in the 
Indian genus Callurllu. 

Sub-Fam. 3. Genyophryninae. — With reiy small teeth on the 
anleeioi’ portion of the loxoer jaw. 

Genyophryne thomsoni. — Pupil horizontal. Tongue oblong 
and entire. With teeth on the palatine bones, and a serrated 
transver.se dermal ridge in front of the oesophagus. Sternum 
cartilaginous. Precoracoids absent. Sacral diapophyses moderately 

^ Boulengcr, Ann» Xat. Hist. fC), iv, 1889, p. 247. 
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dilated. Tympanum hidden. Head large and much depressed. 
Heel with a triangular dermal flap. The smooth skin is pink 
brown above, with blackish marks ; a light line extends on each 
side from the eye along the back. Under parts black. About 
32 mm. in length. Sudest Island, between New Gmnea and 
the Louisiade Archipelago. 

Fam. 7. Ranidae. — Frogs, in the true sense, are all well 
diagno^d as Firmistei'nia, with cylindrical sacral diapophyses. 
According to the presence or absence of teeth in the jaws they 
can be subdivided as follows : — 

Snb-Fam. 1. Oeratobatrachiuae, with teeth in the upper and 

in the lower jaws. The sole representative is the genus Cerato- 
hntrachus, 

Snb-Fam, 2. Raninae, with teeth in the upper, but none in 
the lower jaw. These are the Ranidae of Boulenger in the 
Catalc^ue of Batrachia Salientia. 

Sub-Fam. 3. Dendrobatinae, without teeth in the upper and 
lower jaws. 


Sub-Fam. 1 . Ceratobatrachinae. — Teeth present in both 
jaws. Those of the lower jaw, between 20 and 30 in number in 
Ceratohatrcuhus, the only genus, are nearly all inserted upon the 
articular bone ; only 2 or 3 are carried by the dentary element, 
which, although large, enters into the formation of the upper 
border of the jaw at the anterior end only. In the small extent 
of the share of the dentary in the formation of the edge of the 
lower jaw. and in its anterior “toothlike" process. Fana oFspersa 
of Africa bears unmistakable resemblance to this genus. The 
tongue IS deeply notched, and free behind. Pupil horii:ontaL 
Vomers furnished with teeth. Tympanum distinct and large 
r^racoids pr^ent. Omosternum and presternum with a bony 
S' cylindrical. Fingers and toes free. 


C, guentheri. Solomon Islands, the only species has an 

thr^srorth ^ ^angular head not much smaller than 

the rest of the body. The skuU is furnished with prominent 

udges and a small curved spine at the angle of the jawa The 

lin^r ridges, variously arranged ; that of the belly is granular 
A triaugular dermal flap on the tip of the muzzll one on the 
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upp^'i' edge of the eyelids, others on tlie heel and above the 
vent. The colour and markings are very vaj-iable, the groinul- 
colour is yellowish to pink, brown, grey or olive, with darker 
and lighter markings. Total length of the males 3 inches, of 
females :i-J- inches. — Guppy, the discoverer of this peculiar 
creature, remarks that “ horned Frogs are very nninerous in 
these islands, and so closely do they imitate their suiToiuul- 
ings in colour and pattern, that on one occasion I captured 
one by accidentally placing my hand on it when clasping a 
tree.” 

Sub-Fam. 2. Raninae. — The vertebrae are procoelous and 
devoid of ribs. The precoracoids are always present and ossified 
from the clavicles, and are parallel with the much stronger and 
ossified coracoids. The omosternum usually possesses a bony 
style, but in the Indian genera Nannohatrachvs Xannophi'yii 
and in l^hyllinh'omus of Ecuador it remains cartilaginous, and 
ill Colosthetus of Colombia it is absent The metasternuin 
also possesses a bony style, but it remains cartilaginous in the 
I iidiau genera Oxyglossns, Naniioph rys, Nannohatrachus and Pkyllo- 
fli'oiiiKS, in the la.st two genera rather reduced and slender, 
while in the Ecuadorian and Colombian genera Jfylixahis, 
Prostherapis and Colosthetus, it is reduced to a membranous piece. 
In quite a number of genera the normal number of phalanges 
is iiicrea.seil by one owing to the intercalation of an extra 
phaliiux between the terminal and the otherwise penultimate 
phaliiiix.* This is the case in all the species of Cassiiia, 
Hylamhates, Kdppia, Megalixalus, Rhacophorus, Chiroviantis, 
fxalus and 2^yctixalus, but it is doubtful if all these genera 
are thereby more nearly related to each other than to the rest of 
tlie llaninae. The structure of the tips of the fingers and 
toes exhibits moi*e variety. The terminal phalanges are mostly 
simple, with slight swellings at the ends, or they are Y- or T- 
shaped in conformity with more or less developed adhesive discs; 
in the African genus Hylamhates only they are claw-shaped, as 
isi the Hy lidae. 

Gampsosteonyx hatesi, recently described by Boulenger from 
the Gaboon, shows a unique modification of the terminal 
phalanges of the second to the fifth toes. They are transformed 
into sharp and curved claws, like those of a cat, but instead 

* See Boulenger, P.Z.S. 1888, \k 20-1. 
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of horny slieaths, it is the hone itself which is thus shnrpeiieil 
and perforates the skin, an anomaly reminding us of the rihs 
of Triton wnttli. Total length of the type-specimens, about 
inc-hes. 

Adhesive discs are common, and are best developed in 
pJiorus, Ixa/us, Iiai)pin, and .Vega! ixahis. In the Neotropical 
genera, excepting Colosthetus, the discs are very peculiar, heim*" 
provided on the upper side with leathery scides which aiv 
separated by a fissure. The fourth and fifth metatarsals either 
diverge and are connected by a distinct web, or they lie close 



tie. 46.— Map showing tlwtribuliou of the Ranidue, 


together with only a groove between them, or lastly they ap|,..ar 
externally united. ‘ " 

hidde'r variable, large, small or ,iui,.. 

iidden. \omerme teeth are present or absent. The pupil enn- 

iracts into a horizontal slit except in some Palaeotropiail .veueia 

Ihe tongue is universally free behind, mostly deep^ „oUd!cd 

in th^ ^ r Oxyllos.HS and 

tte ex'iptionf ;h ' ^-one, with 

in th^ / ^ “’® Papuan subregion, occur 

n the Austrahan region; and only four genera, wUh one m- 

siieeies each, mhabit the tropical Audesian district, the 
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remainder of Sout^America being without any Kaniaae. All 
the species of the/Avhole Periarctic region belong to the genus 
Raiia except in (Eas^^rn— J^sia, where the closely allied genus 
Rhacophorus occurs also. The entire sub-family of Raninae is, in its 
fulness and diversitj’^ of ^l^elopment, essentially Palaeotropical. 

Many of the gen^ia' even in the present more liberal sense as 
interpreted by j^ttfenger, jire based upon unimportant characters, 
and in reality^un into-6ach other. This is for instance the 
with Rana and Rlt,fg^pho]^s. 

The following tabulaiX arrangement is me rel^.^ key for 
determin^tibn and Aes imt necgsaaffl^ expr&tl relationslii 
The presence or ab^n 
ascertained, but 
Rhacophorus ft;omui?!ra^^nd 
The ge^efa >^h 


not 

^^ijypof^rine teeth 
loseh^alliei 


a cnaiacter easily 
generii>«4or instance, 

i 

i 

I 

fs are marked *. 


ey/for ti 


ERMINATION 


[ERA 


I. Puph-Tertical. 

A. 'WrtJi vomerine teeth. - / 

•mosteruum very slender And 
ouB. Small discs. fndiAani 


3 species 

h. Omostemum with a' bony 

a. Outer metatarsals webDi^. Small 
disc& South India, 2 sueei 
/?. Outer metaU^bals close together. 
Fingers and toes witl\ inter- 
polated phalanges. 

Without terminal \discs. 
2 species 

'With discs su]>purted 
claw^haped phalanges, 
10 sj)«ic3 . 

Fingers and toe^^dthout int^ 
polated phalhncc-iy; 
out discs. 

Toes webbe 


ilagiii- 
ylon, 

V, . Haifnobatrachm. 



Kyctibatrachtis. 

Africa. 


Camna.'^^ 


flambates. 


Toes fi 
cla 


with sharp 


I'l'ichohatrachM robustuB, 
p. 271. 

Gatnpsosleonyx batest, 
p. 272. 


B. Without vomerine teeth. Discs well de- 
veloped. Outer metatarsals united. ^ 

Tropical Africa and Madagascar, 7 species Megalixalus. 
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II. Piipil horizoDtal. 

A- Witb vomerine teeth. 

a. Outer metatAraals webbed together. 

Fingere free, toes webbed . Hana^ p. 249. 

Fingers and toes more or less webbed. 

Always with discs . . BkacophornSf* p. 245. 

Two fingers opposed to the others. 

Africa ..... ChiroTnanlts* p. 244. 

b. Outer metatarsals united, or separated 

by a groove only. 

0m<^ and meta^stemum with a bony 

style ..... Comu/ery p. 243. 

^ Onio* and meta -sternum slender and 

cartilaginous, 

Ceylon, 2 species . ^Vannophrys. 

Mozambique . Phtynopsis b^iUngert\ 

B. Without vomerine teeth, 
a. PalaeotropicaL 

a. Tongue narrow and entire. No 
discs. Outer metatarsals 
webbed. India, 3 species . Oryglossnx 

/3. Tongue oval, feebly nicked. Large 

discs. Solomon Islands . Bairaehylodes veriebralis, 
Karin Hills . . Pkry noderma asperum. 

y. Tongue deeply notched. Outer 
metatarsals united by a web. 

Discs none or very small. 

Africa, 3 species. . Phrynobatrackus. 

Borneo . . . Oreobatraekus balnensis. 

With regular discs. 

Number of phalanges normal. 

India, 6 species . Micrizalne. 

With an extra, interpolated phalanx. 

India, 18 species . /xa/ua* 

Two fingers opposed to the others. 

Karin Hills . . CAirixalusdorwie.* 

5. Ton^e heart-shaped. Outer metatarsals uniteil, 

Fingers and toes free, tips blunt. 

Africa, 8 species . ArthroleptUy \\ 242. 

Fingers and toes more or less 
webbed, with regular discs. 

Africa and Madagascar, 

23 species . . , Rappia* 
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k N'*:-otroiiical. 

Meta<ternui» small, cartilaginous or membranous 
With discs. 

1. With a jiair of dermal scales on the discs. 
Oinosternum with a bony style. 

Tongue heart -shapeti. 

Ecuador, 2 species . Hijlixalus. 

Toes free. 5 species . Phjllohafes, p. 242. 

Tongue entire. EcnadfU' 
and Colombia, 3 
species . Prosfherapi.*, 

Omostenunii cartilaginous. 

Ecuador . . . PhifUodrcnnas pnlchellus, 

2. Di.scs without scales. Oiuo- 
steminu absent. 

Colombia . . . Colosthetus lutinasag, 

— This is one ot frl>6 few Neotropical j^enera, and 
like nearly all of these has peculiar adhesive discs on the fingers 
and toes, each disc bearing on -ks upper surface two dermal 
scales. The tympanum is di.stinot.— Vomerine teeth are absent. 
I he general appearance of the five species is that of tree-frogs. 
One .sjjecies, Ph. bicolor, yellowish above, dark brown beneath, lives 
in Cuba. The others inhabit Central Americti and Venezuela. 
They .seem to have peculiar nursing habits. Ph. trinitatis of 
^ eiiezuela and Trinidad carries its tadpoles on its back, on to 
wliich tlie young fix themselves by means of their sucker’s. 
Xotliing is known about their breeding habits, for instance whether 
^ the young are hatched on the back, or, as seems more likely, 

only LMve their -nffv pring a lift i~i ^rdp r to convey 

from a drying-up pool^t^a healthier plare. Tft rejiuir k- 

^sanie count ries, have precisely the same hab its.^ 

Arthrolcpiis. — Slender and long-limbed little frogs, about 
one inch in length. The fingers and toes are free, very slender, 
and end in slightly dilated tips, the supporting phalanges being 
simple. The tympanum is variable. The skin is smooth or 
finely granulated. The colours are inconspicuous, brown or grey 
torio.s usually prevailing. About ten species are known, ino.stly 

* Bou longer has nhown (P.Z.H, 18S8) that Bibrona si>ecioii of PhylloUiUSy 
liitlierto grou^iod amongst tlie Cystignathidac, are Ranoid$> closely allied to 
/fyliyafus and Prostherapis. The other species noiv form the Cystignathoul 
geiiu^ Syrrhi/j/us, Co]*c (cf. p. 212.. • P.X.S, p. 209, ^ Cf. p. 273. 
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from Continental Africa, a few from Madagascar and the islands 
in the Indian Ocean. 

A. sei/che/lensis. — Brauer' has discovered the mode of nursing 
ot this trog. He found a specimen of A. seychclle7isis which carried 
nine tadpoles on its back, in the month of August, in the Sey- 
clielles, about 1500 feet above sea-level, upon an old tree-fern. The 
little ones were aheady provided with long tails, the hind-limbs 
were partly free, the fore-limbs still covered by the skin, and 
they lield on by their bellie.s ; not, like the young of Phyllohates, 
by their " suckers.” Another specimen carried young which were 
still further developed. He also found 
an old frog, nea r which was lying a l ittle 
heap of eggs, not enveloped in a common 
mas.*^ of jelly. The 6ld fi-6g SSCaped, but 
the egg.s were tak5h ’iJaie Of iim ves.sel 
with moist sand at lliu bOLCulir. By the 

following morning the e gg s i ^ er e hatched 

and the tadpoles were clinging by their ^ 

bdlies on to the walk of the glass, 

Brauer concludes that the youn«T, when (After Brauer.) 

hatched, creep on to the parents’ Lck, he or she waiting near the 
heap of eggs imtil th Qa^er are ready nnu misliL^ough, he did 
not hnd out t he sex of the nnrse no.- a re we told if the young are 
taken to the nearest water to finish their 

remaitUpa-Ule^nt’s haek^Sm-^rTToirtrth^ hahv-fro,,: 

I J 1 ' a TOen Tire IhUf llmhi. aie ' already 

developed, the gill-eavity possesses no gilU and no outer ope.iin..’- 

and since the lungs are only just heginning to sprout, the tudi 

pole must needs breathe by means of its skin. The jaws have 

no horny coveruigs. The adults live on the ground between 
moist leaves, and eat chiefly termites 

C'ornii/rr with about twelve speoies. is an essentiaUy Austro 
h^n Cd in tlffr 

ana their T-ehaped phalanges support adhesive discs Tha 

Zool. Ja/irb. Sijtt. sii. 1898, p. 89. 
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upper eyelid of some species, e..g. of C. unicolor of New Guinea, 
has a small tubercle, hence the generic name. The skin of the 
back is glandular and granular, forming slight folds on the back 
and on the sides of the head in some species. The male has 
one or two internal vocal sacs. 

C. corrugatus is one of the most widely distributed specie.s, 
inhabiting the Philippines, New Guinea, and Duke of York 
Island. The granular skin forms longitudinal folds on the back, 
one of which reaches from the. eye to the shoulder. Brownish 
above with darker markings, below yellowish, with or without 
brown spots on the throat. — Three species inhabit the Fiji 
Islands. 

Of C. solomonis of the Solomon Islands little is known about 
the propagation, although the large size of the egg, which 
measures 5 mm. in diameter, suggests that the young undergo 
most or the whole of their metamorphosis wthin the egg. 

Chiromantis is distinguished by the peculiar aiTangement of 
the fingers, the first and second l>eing opposed to the others; 
their terminal phalanges are obtuse and support small knobs or 
discs. The general shape is that of a frog with long and slender 
hind-limbs. The tympanum is distinct. 

Ch. xerampelina, the type-species, was discovered by Peters 
at Mozambique ; it is a middle-sized frog, about 2 inches in 
length, brown above with reddish spots on the sides ; the male is 
devoid of vocal sacs. 

Ch. petersi, a native of East Africa, differs from the preceding by 

I $ 

the possession of an internal vocal sac. Ch. rufcscens = guxneensx$ 
shows very little of the typical grasping arrangement of the 
fingers; the two inner ones are separated from the two outer 
fingers by a wide gap, but they all lie in the same plane, are 
much webbed and possess large discs, so that by the latter two 
characters a link is formed with Ehacophoriis, to which the 
present genus is closely allied. Total length about 2^ inches, 

Bucliholz * has observed the peculiar breeding habits of this 
ratljer large, brown, and slender tree-frog in the Cameroons. In 
the month of June he found on the leaves of a low tree, standing 
in the water, a white foamy mass, like the froth of a broken 
egg, containing a number of newly hatched larvae and quite 
transparent eggs. Within three or four days this mass became 

' .Monulaher. Bert. Ac. 1875, i>. 204 ; 1876, p. 714. 
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fluid, and tlie larvae, provided with external gills and a long tail, 
swam about in the slime. In the natural course of events the 
larvae are probably washed down into the water by the rain. 
He found that _thft fcmaTp Hppngif.o the eggs in the foamy 
mass at night riming th e jnonths of June and July, on 
various kinds- of trucu, eibhei 'bPLiveen the roots or in a cavity 
formed by g iuing tngathon ouve w il leaves, sometimes 1 0 feet and 
more abovQ fillP water nr near- the margin. On one occasion 
the motlier_was seen sitting npnn foamy mass, claspinf^ the 
same with its^fom- limlis.. ® 

Jihacopkorus. This large genus, containing more than forty 
species, has a curious distribution. At least one dozen species 
are found in Madagascar, eight or nine in Ceylon, the rest in 
Southern India, the Himalayas, the Malay Islands and Philip- 
pines. extending northwards through China and Southern Japan. 
Therefore this genus, with the three species of the African 
Ckxromantis, extends over the whole of the Palaeotropical 
region. The generic name has reference to the possession bv 
many species of little dermal flaps, especially at the inner side of 
the heel and it has nothing to do with the pai-achute-like use of 
the hands and feet of certein species, to be mentioned presently. 

The terminal phalanges are generally bifurcated, rarely 
obtuse, and support well-developed adhesive discs. The filmed 
and toes are webbed to a variable extent. The two outer meta- 
tar^U are likewise connected by a web. The tympanum is 
distinct. The general appearance is that of tree-frogs, and 
many of them are green. The males have one or two in- 
Urnal vocal aaca. Not all the species have dermal appendages. 
m. maximu,. for ...stance, the largest of all, living in the 

m^tll he^ T"'"".’ '“If has these flaps 

on the heels and on the elbows. Some have queer little lappets 

above the vent, or on the edges of the arms and legs; in others the 

bend of the arm .a fringed. The small size of theU appenTages 

.n ^mparr^n w.th the webs and discs, makes them pLticfuv 

iJ^sriiri and they have 

most hkely some other, althongh unknown meaning, espwially 

the flaps over the vent. Lastly, in the ...ajority of ^ee^erthe 

augers are not more than half-webbed, or even iL and i.! a 

few only, the webs reach down to the discs. 
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Several species of this j,a*nus are remarkable for two reasons. 
First, the great enlargement of the fully-webbed hands and feet' 

wJiich are then used as jiarachutes ; secondly, the mode of jno- 
pagation. 

<>reatly exaggerated notions are, Iiowever. entertained about 
tlie parachutes, ever since Wallace’s description ’ of the tirst 
Hying frog.” The creature was brought to him in P.oiium. l.v 



Fig. 4S. — Hhtu'ophorus purdaliiy x about 1. (From Wallace, Maiai/ -irMpfiago.) 


a Chinese workman. “ He asstired me that he had seen it coinc 
ilown, in a slanting direction, from a high tree, as if it flew. . . . 
Tlie body was about four inches long, while the webs ot each 
hind-foot, wlien fully expanded, covered a surface of four sijuare 
inches, and the webs of all the feet together about twelve square 
inches.” 

The species in ipiestion is pnrdalis, an inhabitant ot 

Porneo and of the Philippine Islands. Specimens from allace s 
Collection are in the National Collection ami the largest speci- 

* Malay ArcJiipdayo^ 2ih1 vii. i. p. 
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men shows tlie following measurements. Total length 6’5 cm. 
or 2^ inches, not 4 inches. 


Area covered by oue fully-expanded hand 3-4 square cm. 

foot 6*0 


9 ’4 square cm. 


i.e. for the four limbs 18'8 square cm. =about 8 square inches, 
and not 78 square cm. or 12 square inches. By some un- 
fortunate oversight Wallace must have mixed up tlie total 
expanded area with that of the four hands and feet ! In Brehm’s 
Thierleben the 78 square cm. have increased to 81 cm., and the 
jutist has in the somewhat larger species Rh. reimcardti improved 
upon this, and has produced a truly startling picture by a further 
exaggeration based upon the figure given by Wallace. 

M. reinwardti lives in the forests of the mountains of Java 
and Sumatra. It reaches 3 inches in length, and is grass-green 
above, yellow below. Younger specimens are further adorned 
with large blue patches on the webs of the hands and feet and 
behind the armpits. Besides the flap on the heel and the 
curious cutaneous fi-inge on the forearm, suggestive of an in- 
cipient flying-membrane, the skin forms a projecting fringe on 

the inner side of the fifth toe and a transverse flap above the 
vent. 


C>( Rh. Icucomysta^, Aunaudale, who accompanied the Skeat 
Expedition to Malacca, gives the following account : — This frog, 
which is called by the Malays of Lower Siam either ‘ Berkata 
Bisang’ (banana-frog) or ‘Berkata Rhumah ’ (house-frog), lays 
Its eggs either on leaves of branches overhanging the water 
or oil the mud surrounding buffalo-wallows. The ova are en- 
closed m a round mass of yeUow froth, which aftenvards becomes 
s^l-gi-ey about as large as a cricket-ball. Should they be 
pl^d judiciously in a position sheltered from the sun, the 
^poles may either hateh, and reach a considerable degree of 
development before the mass is washed into the water, or the 

^ the eggs 

earned into a pool by a shower of rain. Very often, how- 

season, which seems to 
occur as often as the land is flooded under the trees, for I have 

never seen the eggs of this frog on the bank of a river, the 
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males croak loudly, producing a sound which can hardly be 
distinguished from the chattering of the large black and yellow 
squirriilf.*S'ciwrMS hicolor.” 
hese arboreal 

taking care of the eggs. Rlt. muculatui of Ceylon, 
Malacca, etc., and Ith. schlegeli of Jan an. lav their in a f oamy 
ma ss, the size of a fist, on the margins of ponds, and the w hole 
proc ess nas recently been oescribect bv Ikeda * Ha nhspr vpH 
the J apanese Jih. sck le^ir.li 

trrou nd coveicd with grass, and in wet, inuddv banks o f paddy- 
fields, ponds , and similar localities near Tokyo. Sometime s they 
are deposited between the leaves of trees, near the ground. 
The breeding season extends from the middle of April to the 
middle of May. Towards the evening the female, bearing the much 
smaller male on her back, retires underground for the deposition 
of the eggs. The spots chosen are 10-15 cm. above the surface 
of the water; the female digs a spherical hole 6-9 cm. wide. 
Sitting thus concealed underground, the frogs assume a dark 
colour and the spawning takes place during the night, where- 
upon the parents leave the nest. The eggs are enveloped in a 
white mass of jelly full of air-bubbles, the whole frothy lump 
looking like the well-beaten white of a hen’s egg, with the 
yellowish eggs scattered through it, and measuring some 6 cm. 
in diameter. The air-bubbles are 2-3 mm. large. The froth 
is originally very elastic and sticky, but it gradually sinks down, 
becomes liquid and ultimately runs out of the hole. It is pro- 
duced in the following peculiar manner. During and after the 
deposition of the eggs the female puts her feet upon the sticky 
jelly, part of which adheres and is then pulled out as a thin, 
transparent membrane stretching between both feet. Ihe latter 
are then thrust backwards, the membrane is folded downwards 
and becomes a vesicle of 5 to 10 mm. in width. By repeated 
working of the limbs the successively formed bubbles are trodden 
and kneaded into froth, which ultimately surrounds and at the 
Siinijj^^e separates tlie eggs. 

The f emale of li/i. retictdatus of Ceylon attac hes the eggs, 
about twenty i n number, to ^ he under surlace a 1 ‘ l..-r hclh*. on 
the skin of which hhn ^jewo little L cllulaf'inr 
becomes of the tadpoles is not known. 

^ Annotot, Zoot. J<ip, i. 1897t p. 113- 


What 
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Rh. lewomystax is found in the Malay Archipelago, Karther 
India, and the Pliilippine Islands. 

S. S. Flower ^ found the tadpoles about Singapore, fi’om Januai y 
to April, in small ponds and in rain-water butts. The spiracle 
lies on the left side, directed backwards and upwards, iieai*er the 
anus than the end of the snout. The anus opens on the right 
side. Exceptionally large tadpoles measured 46 mm. in total 
length, the recently transformed young only 14-18 inni. 

"A cheerful little frog of most graceful build. It comes out 
from its hiding-places shortly before sunset, and remains abroad 
all night. The males are easily found as they sit on shrubs or 
trees, or on the edges of the rain-water butts under the verandahs 
of the houses, and from time to time utter a sin<Tle, mtlici 
musical, short croak. In March and April they can*" be found 
both by day and night in embrace, in the ponds. This speeie.s 
changes both its colour and markings very rapidly and fro- 
quently. but dark bands across the legs can always be more or 
less distinguished; tlie lower parts are some shade or other of 
buff, but the principal variations of the upper part are as 
follows: pale bronze, either uniform or with four longitudinal 
^rk-brown or black lines; uniform, almost orange bright 
bionze. chocolate, with darker mottling; pale brownish green 

with Tww ^ 

th«, ^ ^ 1 ” The females are considerably larger 

an the males; the largest male caught was 48 mm from 
snout to vent, and the largest female 68 mm. 

^“““"“^.““binatioa of characters should he a 

r.d T U ; tongue deeply notched 

and free behmd ; vomers with teeth; fingem free, toes webbed 

urth and fifth metatarsals diverging and webbed together. 

distribron™tC^'‘ “X‘‘‘orth'"' 


‘ P.Z.H. 1896, |I. 906. 
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instance, present in the Malay species R. c^'ythraea and R. cJial- 
conota and in the Indian R. cornigato. The tympanum occui*s in 
every stage from a conspicuous, free disc to being quite hidden 
by the skin. The vomerine teeth either form a pair of tiny, 
mo.stly transverse rows, between the choanae, or they are 
arranged in two oblique series which extend beyond the hinder 
edges of the choanae. 

The vocal sacs vary greatly. ^lany species, e.g. R. ngilis, 
have none at all. Most species have a pair of internal sacs, and 
in comparatively few, about a dozen, these sacs have become ex- 
terjial, a feature which indicates no relationship of the species 
tlms distinguished, for instance the European R. escithnUt, the 
Japanese R. rvgosa. the Indian R. hcxadactyln, R. cyanophhjctis 
and R. cJilortmota, the Bornean R. glanduhsa, the African R. 
oxy I'hynchus and R. rnnscarenieHsis, tlie Mexican R. mvntezmnne. 
In R. esculenta, and perhaps in a few others, even the female has 
some traces of tliese otherwise male organs, indiciited by slit- 
Hke folds of the outer skin below the angles of the lower 
Jaw. 

Nuptial excrescences on the inner metacarpal tubercle and on 
the inner fingers of the male are common ; they reach their 
greatest development in the Himalayan R. liehigi, the male of 
which is “ remarkable for the extreme thickness of its arms, the 
inner sides of which are studded with .small coniail black spines, 
each supported on a rounded base produced by a .swelling of the 
skin. A large patch of similar .spines exists on each side of the 
breast.” * 

Specific glandular complexes in the skin arc mostly restricted 
to a pair of lateral or dorso-lateral folds ; they are often absent, 
but a few species, e.g. R. glandulosa of Borneo, R. temporalis of 
Ceylon, R. elegans and R. albolabris of West Africa, have a pair 
of large fiat glands at the base or inner side of the arms. 

All the species of Raiia, except those in the Solomon Islands, 
spawn in the water, where the development of the tadpoles takes its 
course. Those of some Indian species, notably R. alticola and 
R. afghana of the Himalayas, and R. curtipes of Malabar, ai*e 
very peculiar, being provided on either side of the shouldei's with 
a large oval parotoid-like gland, well defined and crowded with 
pores ; R. alticola possesses in addition an unpaired, sharply 

* Bouicnger, Cat, Batradt. Satuniiaf p. 22. 
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iiiHvkeil glaiiduliiv complex on the top of the I'oot of the tail, or 
rather upon the fnture coccyx. These complexes gradually 
<lisappei\r with age. 

The genus liantt, with about 140 species ami sub-species, 
is distributed over the whole of Ai'ctogaea so far as this is 
available for Ampliibiau life, wl)ile there ai-e only a few stragglers 
in Notogaeii, namely, a few sjiecie.s in Ec-uador and in tlie 
Peruvian or Upper Amazon district. None exist in the rest of 
the Neotropical region, including the Antilles, and practically 
none in Australia : but 7i. ttrfolxi ami ]i. jxipua inhabit New 
(ruinea and the northern corner of Australia, i». I.rijl'ti the 
.Solomon Island.s. A few species are restricted to iludagascar, 
and a few others live there and on the continent of Africa. 

So far as number of species is concerned, the home of the 
genus Ji(ina is the Palaeotropiciil region ; al>tjut one dozen (some of 
them with a very wide range) live in the Palaearctic sub-region, 
scarcely more in the Ncuixstic sub-region, and a few in Central 
America. 

R. tcm)uiraria (the common European Brown Prog or Grass- 
frog). — The tympanum is distinct, two-thirds tlm diameter of the 


eye in size. The first finger is sliglitly longer than the second, 
which is shorter and weaker than the others, whilst the fourth is 
the longest. All the fingers are quite free. When the liind- 
limbs are laid forwards along the body, the ankle-joint reaches to a 
point between the eye and the tip of the snout. The five toes, 
which arc about half webbed, increase in length from the fii'st to 
the fourth, while the fifth is about equal to the third. The sole 
of the foot has a small, blunt, inner metatarsal tubercle ; the oxiter 
one is scarcely visible. The skin is smooth, always moist, owing 
to the minute mucous glands ; but a series of larger glands forms 
a pair of folds along the upper sides of the l«\ck ; begimiing 
behind the eyes they converge slightly beyond the shoulders, 
diverge a little in the sacral region, and converge again towards 
the vent. Another, much feebler, A-shaped ridge lies l>etweeu 
the shoulders. 


The male lias two internal vocal sacs, which, when in vise, 
bulge out the skin of the thi-ojit beneath the angles of the mouth 
like a pair of globes. It is further distinguished from the female 
by the stronger mu.scles of the arms and by a pair of swollen 
pads on the inner side of the first finger. Jiuring the pairing 
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season these pads are enlarged into cushions covered with black 
horny rugosities. 

The iris is golden, with dark specks. The coloration is, 
genemlly speaking, brown above, with black-brown irregular 
spots, especially on the sides of the body, and with cross-bands 
on the legs. The under parts of the male are white or pale 
yellow, with a bluish tinge on the throat, while the female is 
more yellow instead of white, inclining to orange. In both sexes 
the under parts are mostly spotted with darker colours. A large 
dark-brown patch, extending from behind the eye over the 
tympanum towards the shoulder, is always present and has given 
tliis frog its specitic name. Otherwise the coloration varies con- 
siderably ; more or less according to the locality and nature of the 
surroundings, and to individual variation and temporary change 
of colour. 

Some specimens are almost spotless above and of a rich 
l>rown, or almost yellow colour, the siwts being restricted to the 
sides below the lateral fold.s. Others have very few spots, but 
these are then arranged in two interrupted streaks on the 
back. The under parts, esi)ecially the Hanks, may be lemon 
yellow instead of whitish, and the darker markings may be 
almost al*sent. Bouleuger has tigured a beautiful specimen, 
almost orange red, with red spots and vermiculations on the yellow 
under surface. I have found similar red specimens of unusually 
striking appearance between Berlin and Spandau in a forest- 
glade, through which run little streams with banks of red fen*u- 
ginous soil. Specimens which live in woods with rich black soil 
are often very dark, all tlie brown and reddish tints being absent. 
The variations are, liowever, really endless, and it is difficult to find 
two individuals exactly alike, even amongst a great number collected 
in tlie siime locjility. iloreover, they change colour. Warmth 
makes them paler, cold causes the chromatophores to expand and 
the whole frog upj)ears darker. During the breeding season the 
males assume a delicate bluish hue, especially on the throat, but 
this film quickly fades away when they are taken out of the 
water. It is caused by the swelling of the cutaneous lymph- 
space.s wliich extend their mmifications into the epidermal layer, 
and it is not a question of pigmentation or of chromatophores, 
but a ease of interference-colours, blue being frequently t e 
re.sult of the light passing through a cloudy, colourless, but not 
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quite transparent and thin stratum, in this case the turgid 
epidermis. 

The habits of the Grass-frog are essentiallj terrestrial. It 
spends most of its time on land, preferably in damp places, but 
local fashion permits of a great deal of freedom, as these frogs 
are sometimes found not only in very wet. naturally irrigated 
places, but also in the water itself. However, the ' (.Jrass-fro'>- 
when pursued rarely takes to the water for safety. It trusts 
to flight, fli-st by a few long and fast jumps, and then to conceal- 
ment by squatting down between grass, under leaves* it 
rarely creeps into a hole, even if there be one near. The 
jumps soon become shorter and shorter after a few dozen repeti- 
tions. It swims well, but cannot climb. The food, which 
consists chiefly of insects, snails, and worms, must be moving to 
excite interest ; then the frog, whose favourite position is half 
squatting half supported by the arms, erects iteelf, and. facing 

antw'bT!' h*f?^ haunches, adjusts its position 

bvTw l^trays its mental agitation 

8 wat^h of the throat. All this time the piey 

flap of the tongue and the insect is seen no more. As a lule 
and thisTv "'hilst stalk-ini 

very dLnir "/r t 

£■* S..‘£,‘r" r." .“r.r:;? £ 

-tevH HP— r 

wonderfully soon. tL cantive n« l 

againat the glass, he does not struggle o ”” wL t ’ t ® ‘“™‘* 

on the contrary, he makes himself^t hL. . ’ 

with intense expeetation. and withourL t t “ 

proffered mealworm, magaot bntterflv * accepts the 
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The Grass-frog has many more obvious enemies than perhaps 

any other Amphibian, and it is not even slightly protected by 

any appreciable poisonous secretion. Nevertheless it is extremely 

common. A whole host of birds eat it — for instance, buzzards, 

harriers, and above all storks. Foxes, polecats, and stoats are not 

averse to it, and the Grass-snake derives its main sustenance from 

it. In fact the enemies of the little frog are legion, one of the 

worst being Man. In France, Italy, and other parts of the 

Continent, the skinned fleshy hind-limbs are turned into a by 

no means disagreeable ragoflt, or into dainty morsels when 

fried in butter and encrusted with bread-crumbs. This fro*' 

* 

together with its cousin the Water -frog, also suffers from the 
distinction of being one of the chief martyrs to science. Per- 
liaps the story is true that Galvani was led to his investigations 
into animal magnetism atid electricity by observing that the 
legs of a nural)er of skinned frogs, strung up by his wife upon 
tlie bronze railings of the balcony, jumped whenever the scissors, 
whicli cut off the feet, touched the other metal. Frogs have 
suffered ever since. Easily procured and of a convenient size, 
they are used in every biological laborator}-, and the young 
student is supposed to be initiated into the mysteries of Verte- 
brate structure by the careful dissection and study of this, the 
worst of all the so-called types. Next to Man there is no 
animal whicli has been studied so minutely, and has had so 
many primers and text-books written on it, as this frog. In 
spite of all this it is very little understood, thanks to its rather 
aberrant and far from generalised structure. 

However, the frog, by reason of its fertility, holds its own. Early 
in the year, sometimes while there is still ice and snow, the frogs 
leave their hibernating places (mostly holes in the ground, under 
moss, or in the mud), and they^begin to pair in standing or slowly 
flowing, mostly shallow, waters. 

Tliey are not always very careful in the selection of th^_, 
spawning locality, many of them lay their eggs in a ditch, or 
even in the shallowest puddle, which is sure to dry up, and thus 
to cause the destruction of the whole brood. This carelessness is' 
all the more surprising when there are large pools or lakes in the 
immediate vicinity, perhaps only one hundred yards to the other 
side of the road. The Natterjack is, by the way, equally care- 
less, while other toads and the tree-frogs are very circumspect. 
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Both sexes csan croak, and this sound is frequently produced 
under water ; but there are no regular concerts, although many 
collect in the same pond or spring, which is perhaps the only 
suitable place for miles around. The male puts its arms around 
the chest of the female, behind her arms, and the embrace is so 


firm that nothing will induce him to loosen his hold. The process 
becomes an involuntary reflex-action, a cramp which may last for 
days, or even for weeks, if sudden cold weather sets in, until 
the female is ready to expel the eggs, an act which is quick and 
soon over. The usual time of spawning in Middle Europe is the 
month of March, earlier in warm, later in cold seasons; in 
southern countries. February or even January, but in Norway 
not unta May. Although the males of this species are not 
more numerous than the females, and therefore should be able 
to mate without much trouble, their ardour is so great that they 
occasionally get hold not only of the wrong kind of frogs but of 
t^ds or even fishes, and. if taken off by force, they fasten on to any- 
thing else, a log or on to your 

2-3 mm. in diameter, are black 2) 

with a whitish spot on the lower » * I I T 

pole, number from 1000 to 2000, * 

ttom. 








O 


t^rk bro wn larvae are slo w in 
their develo pment ; and proviriw? 




»ut in 



weeks 
and S 


Fin. 49.— liana temjioraria. Eight suc- 
^Te 6tag« ia tho developmeut 
the egg to the almost complete 
nog. s< 1, ^ 


ftrthrw&^-Ihe eggs were laid on the 10th of 
* ZooL Oort. 1886, p. 299. 
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March. Ou the 15th the larvae were 4 mm. long and began to 
leave the eggs. On the 19th they measured, body 4, tail 9, total 
13 mm. ; on the 5th of April 10, 16, and 26 mm. respectively. 
On the 13th of May they were 40 mm. long and the hind-limbs 
appeared : the fore-legs burst through on the 25th, when the 
tadpoles had reached their greatest length, namely 45 mm., the 
body measuring 15 ram. On the 31st of May they left the 
water, still provided with a rather long tail of 20 mm., the total 
length being reduced to 35 mm. The larvae of this set developed 
unusually fast, perhaps owing to artificial conditions. The whole 
development is, liowever, mostly finished in three months, so that 
the little stump-tailed baby-frogs swarm about well before mid- 
summer, and have time enough to grow to the size of 20 mm. or 
^ inch before they begin to hibernate in October. 

In higher localities and in northern countries the tadpoles 
are sometimes obliged to winter in the unfinished condition. 

iln spite of the unusually hot summer of 1899 I found 
plenty of tadpoles ou the 10th of September in the tarns of the 
liills of North “Wales, 1500 feet above the level of the sea ; while 
thousands of little frogs, with and without stumpy tails, were 
liopping about in the surrounding bogs. The water of these 
tarns is always very cool. Cold and rainy weather set iu by the 
middle of the month, and on the 26th the tadpoles, all rather 
small, measuring only 35 mm., with the four limbs developed, but 
still with a broad fin on the tail, had all settled down under 
stones at the bottom of the now very cold water, prepared for 
hibernation. A few were taken home and kept in a glass vessel 
with water, cool, but less so than that of their native tania 
Within two days they lost the fins on their tails ; before the 
end of a week they left the water, and crawled on to the moss, 
and the tails were reduced to little stumps. By the 10th of 
October the metamorphosis was complete, the little frogs measured 
only 13 mni. in length and showed no desire to hibernate in the 

genial atmosphere of the greenhouse. 

This species has a very wide distribution. It ranges from t e 
west of Ireland to the islands of Saghalin and Yezzo, being found 
everywhere in the enormous stretch of intervening countries, 
practically the whole of Central and Northern Europe and the 
middle belt of Asia. Its most northern extent is the whole o! 
Sweden and Norway. I have found it to the east of the Dovre* 
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fjeld, at an elevation of 4000 feet, well-nigh the snow-line. In 
conformity herewith it ascends the Italian Alps up to 10,000 feet. 
The southern limit in Europe is the Cantabrian range and the 
hilly province of Galicia. In the rest of the peninsula, in Italy 
and Lombardy, Greece and Turkey, and on the Mediterraneaii 
islands it is absent. 

R (irvalis is often confounded with R. temporaHa, as it differs 
from the latter only by the following characters. The snout is 
rather more pointed and is narrower ; the inner metatarsal tubercle 
is large, compressed, and hard ; the dorso-lateral glandular folds 
are more prominent and the belly is white and immaculate ; lastly, 
it scarcely reaches 3 inches in length, a size which is not rarely 
surpassed by the other species. There are also some differences 
in habits. R. arvalis prefers moist, boggy, open localities, and 
does not ascend beyond 2000 feet in Central Europe. It paira 
as a rule later in the spring and the eggs are smaller, only l4-2 
mm. m diameter; they do not swell up so much, and the whole 
mass does not float but remains at the bottom of the shallow 
water. The coloration much resembles that of R. Umporaria, 
and IS likewise subject to much variation, except that the pale 
vertebral stripe is perhaps more common. This species is diitii- 
buted over the whole of Central Europe, Eueeia, and Western 

iTem SOJh degree of latitude, Uving side by side 

With R. tempoTarxa. Between the rivers Elbe and Ehiiie it 

The^— g“lt1p“per"“^^^^^^^ 

brown with few and small bUdds^^n 

mark on the neck is ^®<^sh spots, a A -shaped dark 

the temporal regions is 

white, 1 

iris is golden yellow in itly ^ flanks and thighs. The 

half ^ “PP®*- d"k brown in the lower 
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This species has a much smaller range than the first two; 

from France through Middle and Southern Grermany, Switzerland, 
and Lombard7 to Hungary and Greece. The specific name refers 
to the quick and long leaps of this pretty, or rather delicately 
coloured frog, which prefers woods and wooded glens to large 
open places. Their voice differs much from the croak of the 
common Brown Frog, and agrees with that of H. arvalis, which 
is transcribed by Boulenger, who has kept them alive, as a 
rapidly uttered “co-co-co,” or “cor-cor-cor.” According to the same 
authority, the pairing takes place as in H. temporaria, but is of 
much shorter duration, the females usually resorting to the water 
only at night and when quite ready to spawn. Specimens in 
embrace are therefore seldom foxmd in the daytime. The 
resemble those of Ji. temporaria in size, but they do not swell up 
.so much and they do not float. 

These three species of European brown frogs, difficult enough 
to distinguish, have of late been increased by three more, thanks 
to the sagacity of Boulenger. These latter inhabit South Europe, 
and the males aU lack the internal vocal sacs. 

It. iberica has a very small range, namely the north-western 
portion of the Iberian peninsula, from the Tagus northwards into 
Galicia, but south of the main extension of the Cantabrian 
chain. The rest of the Peninsula south of these mountains has 
no brown frogs, the only species of Jtana being Jt. esculentn. 
H. iberica is rather local, being restricted to those hilly and 
mountainous districts which are well watered. A favourite haunt 
is the numerous streams in the wooded parts of the Serra Gerez, 
the red, disintegrated granite of which suits this little, extremely 
active, and reddish frog to perfection. The prevailing ground- 
colour varies according to the district, from pale to dark reddish 
<»r orange brown, with red specks and larger, dark brown spots, 
which in some specimens begin with the A-shaped mark between 
the shoulders. Dark spots on the flanks are very variable ; the 
hind-limbs show the usual darker cross-bars, and the temporal 
region has the conspicuous dark patch. The ground-coloui o 
the under parts is whitish, suffused with a pink tinge, and the 
throat is much speckled with brown ; the toes are pink. The 
size of this pretty frog amounts to 2 inches. The breeding time 
in the month of March. When caught and squeezed they emit a 

slight “ co-co-co.” 
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R. graeca inhabits Italy and the Balkan peninsula from Rosina 
to Morea, together with R. agihs, from which it is very difficult 
to distinguish except that it is a little smaller, remaining below 
2^ inches, and is generally more uniformly pale grey broNvn to 
yellowish and pinkish brown above, with scarcely any, or only a 
lew, small daik specks on the back and limbs. The temporal 
patch is likewise paler than in the other species. The flanks are 
spotless, their colour gradually passing into the light buff of the 
under parts, which are more or less marbled with grey. The iris 
is golden, speckled with dark brown. 

R. laUistei of Lombardy and Northern Italy down to Florence 
is the last of these closely allied frogs. Its affinities lie with 
R. iberica and R. ayilis. The latter and R. latastei, although 
living side by side in the same locality, for instance near Turin, 
are said not to interbreed. The voice is a rapidly uttered “ keck- 
keck-keck the length remains below 2J- inches. The ground 
colour IB greyish or reddish brown with a dark brown A-shaped 
mark between the shoulders, and a few red, orange, or blackish spots 
on the back. The flanks ^re without definite dark spots. The 
under parts are whitish, with a strong pink tinge, especially along 
the middle of the throat and on the chest, the paler portions 
being mottled with pale grey brown. 

Perhaps the least unsatisfactory way of distinguishing between 
R. ngilis, R. gracca, and R. latastei {R. iberica need not be con- 
founded with them on account of its distribution) is the size of 
the tympanum, and its distance from the eye. The tympanum is 
smallest in R. graeca, its diameter being about half that of the 
eye and from j to the whole of its width distant from the eye. 
In R. latactei the tympanum is a little larger, and about 4 to | 
Its own width distant from the eye. R. agilis has the largest 
tjTTipanum. measuring about f of the diameter of the eye and 

the distance between the two organs amounts to only A of the 
size of the tympanum. ^ 


Brown land-frogs of the R. tempM aina group are found in most 
countnes of nearly the whole Periarctic and Oriental regions, and 
by the time their races and varieties have been studied as 
minutely as those of Europe are now being scrutinised, the 
number of species will indeed be great* 

R. sdvtUica is the chief representative in North America, It 
c osely resembles R. agihs, but is smaller, only 2 inches in length. 
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and possesses a pair of internal vocal sacs. Its specific name 
refers to its predilection for forests of oak, among the dried leaves 
of which it conceiils itself so successfully that it is discovered with 
dihiculty. R. japonica of Eastern Asia is almost indistinguishable 
from this American species and from the European R. agilis. 

R. opisthodon of the Solomon Islands has tlie vomerine teeth 
in two oblique series entirely behind the level of the choanae. 
The general shape of this large frog is stout, the type specimen 
of tlie male measuring 78, that of the female 125 mm. = 5 
inches. The upper surface of the female is covered with small, 
flat warts, that of the male is much smoother. The upper 
parts are dark brown, wliile the under surface is brownish white. 
The male has two internal vocal sacs. 

Tills species is interesting as affording another instance of 
shortened development, the whole metamorphosis being gone 
through within the egg. Mr. Guppy, its discoverer, has supplied 
the following notes : “ During a descent from one of the peaks of 
Faro Island I stopped at a stream some 400 feet above the sea, 
where my native boys collected from the moist crevices of the 
rocks close to the water a number of transparent gelatinous 
balls, rather smaller than a marble. Each of these balls con- 
tained a young frog, about 4 inches in length, apparently fully 
developed, with very long hind-legs and short fore-legs, no tail, 
and bearing on the sides of the body small tufts of what seemed 
to be branchiae. On my rupturing the ball or egg in which 
the little animal was doubled up the tiny frog took a mar- 
vellous leap into its existence, and disappeared before I could 
catch it. On reaching the ship an hour after, I found that some 
of the eggs which I had put in a tin had been ruptured on the 
way by the jolting, and the liberated frogs were leaping about 
with great activity. On placing some of them in an open- 
mouthed bottle, 8 inches long. I had to put the cover on, as they 
kept leaping out.” 

Boulenger ^ lias figured and further described the eggs an 
young. The egg measures 6-10 mm. in diameter, and is a tiaus- 
parent capsule in which the young frog is coiled up in the same way 
as figured by Peters in Hylodts martinicttisis ; but none of the 
specimens, which are in an advanced stage of development, 
show anything of a tail. There are no gills, but on each side 

^ Trails, ZooU Soc. xii. 1884, p. 61. 
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of the abdomen are several regular transvei'se folds, the func- 
tion of which is probably that of breathing organs, like the 
tail of Hylodes. The tip of the snout is furnished with a 
small conical protuberance projecting slightly through the 
delicate envelope of the egg, and evidently used to perforate 
that envelope. 

R. guppyi, likewise an inhabitant of the Solomon Islands, is 
a giant among frogs. It was discovered by Mr. Guppy on the 
Shortland Islands. The type-specimen measures 165 mm. = 6-^ 
inches in length ! The skin of the upper parts is covered with 
minute warts, and forms a strong fold above the distinct, but 
small, tympanum. General colour dark olive brown above, 
dirty white below. 

R. tigrina is a common species of Eastern Asia, including 
the Malay Islands. On account of the strength of its voice, 
and its size, which is said to reach 7 inches, it is called the 
“ Indian Bullfrog,” Mainly aquatic, it has a strong cutaneous 
fringe along the outer side of the fifth toe. The skin of the 
back is thrown into longitudinal folds, and a strong fold 
marks the upper border of the tympanum. The general 
colour above is olive brown, with dark spots, often with a light 
vertebral line ; the under parts are white. The male has a pair 
of large external vocal sacs. 

R. gracilis has the same distribution, but it remains much 
smaller, and the toes are only half, instead of fully, webbed. 

R. catesUaiia is now the settled name of the “ Bullfrog ” 
of North America, the much more appropriate name of viugiens 
having been sacrificed to the fetish of priority. The tympanum is 
extraordinarily large, at least equal to the size of the eye, largest 
in the male. The first finger does not extend beyond the second ; 
the toM are connected by a broad web down to the ends, and 
there is a small inner, but no outer, metatai-sid tubercle. The 
upper parts are olive brown, clouded with dark brown or blackish 
spots ; the under parts are yellowish white, often marbled with 
brown, especially on the throat. The iris is reddish, with an 
outer yellow ring. The male possesses two internal vocal sacs. 
Total length of adult specimens about 5 inches, but there are 
gmnts on record 7 inches in length, while the stretched 
hmd-limbs measure another 9 or 10 inches. Its home ex- 
tends over the whole of the United States, East of the 
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Rocky Mountains, southwards into Mexico, northwards into 
Canada. 

According to Holbrook the Bullfrogs are solitary in their 
habits, only collecting together in the breeding season, when 
hundreds may be seen in the same small pond ; and then the 
croak uttered by the males is so loud as to resemble the distant 
roaring of a bull, and can be heard on still evenings at a distance 
of half a mile. The voice is a hoarse bass “ brwoom,” playfully 
translated into " more rum.” “ They cannot be said to abound, 
but are found commonly enough sitting half immersed in 
water, or on the banks of ponds, waiting for their prey. If 
alarmed they hop suddenly into the water, but do not conceal 
themselves at once, frequently skimming along the surface for 
several yards before they dive below.” They are the most 
aquatic of all the North American frogs, and Holbrook has 
known specimens to live in wells for years, where they could 
nob rest a moment on solid ground above the water. 

The Bullfrog is voracious, and takes almost anything that 
lives or gets into his own pond — Mollusca, Crustacea, fishes and, 
above all, frogs. There is no doubt that they drag down and 
swallow a good many ducklings and the young of other 
water-fowl, but certainly not the half-grown birds which have 
a way of disappearing from the farms wherever there are 
negroes and other farm-hands about. In turn the bullfrog has 
sufficient enemies to keep its numbers down, in fishes, birds, 
otters, and snakes, and, in the South, alligators. Although easily 
kept and growing comparatively tame, they are dull, having 
to be kept in solitary confinement on account of their 
greediness, which knows no limits. Two of our specimens each 
swallowed a full-grown Salamandra maculosa, and died mthin 
the same night, probably not understanding the meaning of 
the conspicuous black and yellow warning colours of the 

European. _ - 

A. clamata s. fontinalis, likewise an inhabitant of Eastern 

North America, may be called a smaller edition of the Bullfrog, its 
usual full-grown size being about inches. The tympanum is 
conspicuously large, but the toes are webbed to a lesser extent, 
and the skin forms a glandular fold which extends from 
the shoulder in a curve to the flank. This ^ies is parti^ 
to the neighbourhood of running streams; it is said to be 
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exceetlingly timid, and to utter a short cry when disturbed and 
making its enormous leaps. 

Another North American relation is K. halecina s. palvstris, 
frequenting the neighbourhood of ponds and rivers, very lively 
and capable of jumping 8 to 10 feet. The tympanum is 
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smaller than the eye, but there is the same glandular lateral 
fold as in R. clamata. The vocal sacs are internal and decidedly 
small. 

R. escxdtnta . — The common Water-frog of nearly the whole 
Valaearctic region is closely allied to the American Water-frogs 
described above, and, like most of them, has the vomerine teeth 
in two small oblique rows between the choanae and extending a 
little beyond their posterior border. But the males have a pair 
of external vocal sacs. The tympanum is distinct, about two- 
thirds the size of the eye. The first finger is slightly longer 
than the second. The toes are entirely webbed. Besides the 
usual subarticular phalangeal tubercles, the sole of the foot is 
provided with two metatarsal tubercles, the outer of which is very 
small, while the inner is much larger, although varying in size 
from a soft oval to a long, curved, shovel-shaped structure. The 
skin is smooth, except for a pair of prominent glandular folds 
which extend from behind the eye along the dorso-lateral line. 
The coloration vanes considerably The upper parts are mostly 
greenish brown, with black brown spots on the back, and larger 
patches on the limbs. Most specimens have three lighter stripes 
along the back, the middle one mostly green, the two lateral 
bronzy brown and coinciding with the glandular folds. The 
tympanum is brown, and there is occasionally a dark temporal 
patch. The posterior aspect of the thighs is invariably 
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spotted with black and white or yeUow, in opposition to the • 
A. temporaria group, where these parts are never spotted. 

The total length of this species varies much. Specimens 2A 
inches in length are certainly mature, those of 4 inches are 
unusually large, and Boulenger has received a giant from 
Damascus, which measured 125 mm., or nearly 5 inches. The 
females are larger than the males. 

The variations in colour are not only local but also in- 
dividual, moreover the colours are changeable. The giound-tint 
ranges from dull brown through olive to bright green, the dark 
spots being more or less pronounced and numerous ; the light 
vertebral line is olive-yellowish, bright green, or altogether absent. 

Those which inhabit waters with plentiful vegetation, like- 
water-lilies and other luxuriant plants, are generally prettier and 
more vividly coloured than those which live in swamps and 
ponds with dark mud, or where the prevailing vegetation has 
a sombre aspect. Cold and dull, warm and sunny days also 
influence the water-frogs, and those which have been kept in a 
dark tank look \erry different from the bright assembly which 
had been put in some weeks before. 

Various attempts have been made at subdividing R. esculenta 
of Linnaeus into sub-species, and Boulenger has now, after the 
attentive study of an enormous material, arranged them in four 
principal and recognisable races. The chief differences are the 
relative length of the femur to the tibia and the size of the 
metatarsal tubercles. 

1. Var. ridibunda, Pallas. — The right and left heels overlap 
each other when the thighs are stretched out at right angles to 
the vertebral column, and the tibia is closely folded up against 
tlie thighs. When stretched forwards, the heel reaches the eye 
or even the tip of the snout. The inner metatarsal tubercle is 
feebly developed, very small and blunt; the outer tubercle is 
absent. 


That part of the thighs which is concealed by the legs when 
the animal is at rest is whitish or pale greenish, marbled with 
dark olive, or bronze, or of the latter colour with or without 
small light spots. No trace of yellow is ever to be detected 
on that region, nor at the axillae or on the groin. The vocal 


sacs are strongly pigmented with black, when inflated they are 


7.<ale grey. The iris is a mixture of black and gold. 
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This form ov race has the widest distribution, namely, all 
over Europe with the exception of England, the northern half of 
France, the Rhine countries, Denmark, and Italy. Southwards 
it extends from France through Spain and 1 ‘ortugal into the 
Sahara, eastwards into Turkestan. It attains a larger size than 
the others, but only in certain localities in various countries, 
where circumstances favour its development. Eastern countries 
produce the largest of all ; those of the Volga are said to be very 
large. German physiological laboratories prefer those from the 
Danube, from Bohemia, and from the lakes and broad expansions 
of the Spree, to specimens from other localities. 


2 . Var. typica {escvlenta, Linnaeus). — The heels just meet, but 
do not overlap. The inner metatarsal tubercle is strong, com- 
pressed, and prominent. A small outer tubercle is present. The 
heel reaches to the eye or a little further ; the hinder surface of 
the thighs is ‘‘ marbled with black, usually with more or less 
bright yellow pigment” in the living specimens; the vocal sacs 
are white or feebly pigmented. This race incUnes to rather 
more green than the others, the males especially are often dark 
gaa^-green, with scarcely any markings. The vertebral stripe 
18 tlien yellowish, and the lateral stripes almost golden. The 
range extends over the whole of Central Europe and the kingdom 
of Italy. Its northern limit is the southern end of Sweden. In 
the greater portion of Germany. Poland, and Austria it overlaps 
the var. r^dihun^, with which it does not seem to pair, owing to 

fortShtT T spawning ; the var. lypica being about a 

fortnight later, and beginning to spawn when the other hiJ finished 

is Stronl^r trr,'; E^-sspt that the inner tubercle 

That thff in ! ““ vanishing point, and 

confett“K tlm dT- “'1" 

coniesses that tl»e distinction is arbitrarv Tho 1..^ 

to havs a ™.bar apowiit dUtribati It j.as baa,. Ibuud 

'r V“ “ 

Brussels Paris and' wl i • Bavaria, on the Rhine, near 

Plai^ in the e:istern 

Engt“”> “t 1 ie‘r ‘I'® Edible Frog in 

ttnglnnd, the individuals of JL c,cul.nia which live in Fouhnire 


* P.Z.a. 188-1, 573. 
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Feu in Cambridgeshire, near Stow Bedon, and between Thetford 
and Scoultou in Norfolk, and are generallj* supposed to have 
been introduced from France, belong to the Italian form of var. 
Icssoiuie. " It used to be found in Cambridgeshire, in Foulmire 
Fen, where it was discovered in 1844 ; and BelP assures us that 
his father, who was a native of Cambridgeshire, had noticed 
the presence of these frogs many years before at Whaddon and 
Foulmire, where they were known from their loud croak as 
‘ Wliaddon organs ’ and ‘Dutch nightingales.’ The species was 
afterwards rediscovered in Norfolk, between Thetford and Scoulton, 
where it is now still very abundant, and from inquiries made by 
Lord Walsingham, must have existed for the last seventy (80) 
years at least. These frogs belong to the var. lessonae, and differ 
widely (by the much stronger inner metatarsal tubercle) from 
those found in a few other places in Norfolk, which are im- 
doubtedly the descendants of a number imported from France 
and Belgium in 1837, 1841, and 1842, and turned loose in the 
Fens at Foulden and in the neighbourhood. . . . Within the last 
ten years large numbers of all the three forms have been imported 
from Brussels, Berlin, and Italy, and liberated in various localities 
in West Surrey and Hampshire. Berlin specimens of the var. 
ridibunda have also been introduced in Bedfordshire, and Italian 
ones in Oxfordshire.”* 

Leaving aside the question whether the so-called var. lessonae 
is merely sporadically developed out of the typical form, the 
inquiry of the possible origin of the English specimens of the var. 
lessoTiae is of special interest. Have they been introduced, as has 
been suggested, from Lombardy, or are they the last lingering 
descendants of native English frogs ? The suggestion as to their 
Italian origin has naturally lost in value since similar specimens 
have been found in Belgium and near Paris ; but we must remember 
that there existed considerable intercourse between East Anglia 
and the monks of Lombardy, who, to mention only one instance, 
came regularly to the old Priory of Chesterton, near Cambridge, 
in order to collect their rents. If the frogs were introduced by 
them for culinary purposes into various suitable localities theii 
descendants would remain as local as they, and as the imdoubtedly 
introduced French t)q>ical specimens actually are. On the other 

» BrUisk Reputes, 2nd od. 1849, p. 110. 

Boulenger, “Tailless Batrach. of Europe,” i»t. ii. p. 287, Ray Society, 189<. 
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hand, if we assume the leasonae specimens to be the last living 
descendants of English natives, it is inconceivable why they 
should now be restricted to that eastern comer while there are 


hundreds of other suitable places in England and Wales which, if 
on the Continent, would be perfect paradises for Water-frogs. The 
same vegetation, the same insects, the same climate, and — an 
enormous advantage to the frogs — no storks. 

These English specimens are olive-brown or bronzy-brown 
above, with black spots, strongly marked on the flanks, where a 
light longitudinal area remains unspotted ; glandular folds lighter; 
the sides of the head and the ground colour of the flanks are 
sometimes green ; tympanum chestnut-brown ; a pale yellow or 
pale green vertebral line, frequently edged with black ; the dark 
cross-bands on the limbs iisually very irregular, sometimes absent : 
lower surfaces more or less profusely spotted with blackish ; iris 
golden. Length of a male from Stow Bedon, 64 mm. or 
inches ; of a female, 78 mm. or 3 inches.” ^ ^ 

4. Var. ckinensU, Osb. — Distinguished by short glandular 
folds along the back, in addition to the long dorso-lateral pair. 
The metetarsal tubercle is large and shovel-shaped. Distribution 
from Corea and Japan to Siam. 


All these Water-frogs are decidedly aquatic. They make short 
excursions on land when their homes are dried up, but as a rule 
they remain in the lake, pond, river, morass, or ditch in which 
they were born. Their favourite resorts are the broad floating 
leaves of water-plants, for instance water-lilies, or a prominent 
stone, a tussock of grass, or the banks of their homes, where 
they sit motionless, basking for hours in a half-erect, alert 
position, watching for insects and other small fry, which are 
^ured by a jump, and then lapped up. Sunshine is sure 
0 brmg them out. and on our approach they make straight 
tor the water, either by one tremendous leap or with quick 
bounds, but without the sUghteat hesitation or stopping on the 

IvL f iff , '‘™' 

arms stiU folded, for some distance under water, and conceal 
ftemselvra m the mud, between stones, or in the vegetation. We 
^haps have not Ken them at aU, whilst their watchful eyes and 
keen earn have noticed our approach, and the pond might appear 
.minhabited if we had not heard the plump^g noiL T™ 

* Bonlenger, <51. eit, p, 278. 
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keep quite still, and they have not been disturbed previously, one 
after another will wriggle out of the mud, rise slowly to the 
surface under cover of the plants, and, without causing a ripple, 
rise just enough for the prominent eyes and the nose to clear the 
surface. Then one scrambles partly on to a leaf, but the sight 
of the huge human figure strikes him as uncanny, as it certainly 
does not belong to the scenery, and he doubles back, the broadly- 

webbed feet making a little splash. 
But another appears, jumps on to a 
leaf in the middle, or at the farther end 
of the pond, settles down, and utters a 
little croak, somewhat like “ ooaar,” 
and soon the whole company appear 
one after another, each taking up its 
favourite position. After all, their ob- 
serving powers cannot be very great. 
If we ourselves keep still we may wield 
a rod and fish for them. There is no 
need of a hook, a piece of red cloth 
tied to the end of the line and 
skimmed over the water causes a lively 
commotion. The new bait is noticed 
at once, and arouses their curiosity ; 
several jump at it, and the one which 
swallows the bait can be lifted out 
before it has time to let go. However, 
this is after all poor sport ; the game 
is too eager. When a boy I have often 
caught them with a noose of slender 
wire at the end of a long hazel rod. 
They do not mind the rod at all, their 
attention being fixed on the person ; 
they allow the noose to be slipped over their heads, and a sudden 
jerk secures the captive. In this w’ay they can be singled out 
individually. Old frogs are more wary and experienced than 
the younger members ; they take up safer positions, and by 

tlieir sudden plunges give the alai*m. 

The males are great musicians, singing for sheer enjoyment 
not only during the pairing time, but throughout the mouths 
of June and July. Warm moonlit nights are the favourite times 



Fio. b\,— liana e^cuUnta, x 1. 
Three stages of the movement 
of t)ie tongue. 
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for the concert, wliich tiikes place in the water, beginning at 
sunset, and continuing until the early dawn. A few individuals 
here and there utter a single note, “ gwarr, oo-arr,” or “ coarx,” 
but these are only preliminaries. The precentor — the country- 
folk in North Germany fivinly believe that in each pond one old 
male holds the dignified position of choir-master — begins with a 
sharp-sounding “ brekeke,” and this is the signal for all the others 



to chime in with the same notes, varied with all .sorts of other 
sounds, bass, tenor, and alto, each performer filling its resoimding 
vocal sacs to bursting size, and these bags then look as if they 
acted as floats. When there are several hundred of these 
sociable creatures, the din is continuous, and 
may l>e heard more than a mile off There 
can be too much of this, just as there can be 
too many nightingales ; and a well-stocked 
pond in the neighbourhood may become a 
perfect nuisance. There are accounts of 
servants having been employed in the 
Middle Ages for the sole purpose of keep- Fia. 52.— AzNa fsciUerUa, 
ing the noise down by beating the pond. 
throwing stones into the water, or otherwise 
distuibing the frogs. Sometimes moi-e vigorous and lasting 
measures seem to have been taken ; the monks exorcised them 
in order not to be disturbed in their vigils. Near the former 
monastery of Chorin, in the province of Brandenburg, the frogs 
have still the reputation of keeping very quiet on account of 
some powerful abbot who threatened them with awful con- 
sequences if they did not forego their concerts. 

The length of life which these frogs can attain is quite 
unknown. They do not reach maturity until the fourth or fifth 
yeiir, but this is long before they stop growing, and it is no 
exaggeration to say that few, if any. frogs die of old age, since 
they have so many enemies. The stork is their king in the 
fable, and his daUy visits to his realm strike dire distress 
amongst Ms subjects, which soon learn to know his conspicuous 
white and hlack garb, and seek imperfect safety at the bottom 
of shallow ponds and ditches, not too deep for the long-legged 
and loug-billed despot. Numbers are taken by birds of prey • 

them up in the water, and they are 
good bait for pike and other voracious fishes. The specific 
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name csculenta needs no comment, and this species is as much a 
martyr to science as the brown Grass-frog. The destroyers of 
tadpoles and young frogs are unlimited. In their turn the 
frogs themselves, especially the old ones, are very rapacious, and 
eat any living creature they can master, — insects, worms and 
snails, other frogs, especially the brown kind, and the young 
brood of fishes. 

Recently caught Water-frogs are wild beyond description, 
much more so than the Grass-frog, but even they calm down 
after some time, learn to know their keeper, and allow him to 
handle them without trying to commit smcide by jumping on 
to, into, and down anything. However, they do not thrive well 
in captivity, and it is rare that they can be induced to breed, 
unless their enforced new home affords them ample freedom, 
and plenty of water and fresh air. 

The Water-frogs appear in Germany rather late in the year, 
not before the middle of April, first the yoxmger, then the adult 
members. In Southern Europe they show themselves earlier, 
and still further south they do not hibernate at all. The breed- 
ing season begins in Germany towards the end of May and 
continues well into June, the var. ridibunda beginning mostly a 
fortnight earlier. The male clasps the female imder the arms, 
throwing its own round her breast, the nuptial grey excrescences 
on his inner fingers pressing against her skin, the palms l^eing 
turned outwards. The embrace does not last long, raiely 
extending over a few days. The eggs, to the astonishing number 
of 5000 to 10,000 in full-grown specimens, are expelled in 
several masses, which sink down and remain at the bottom. 
The eggs measure only 1‘5 mm. and are yellowish-grey above, 
pale yellow below; their gelatinous cover swells to 7-8 mm. in 
width. The embryo escapes on the fifth or sixth day as a very 
small larva, in which, however, the mouth, eyes, and beginnings 
of the external gills are already discernible. At the age of two 
weeks the gills have shrunk away, the left-sided “ spiracle ” is 
completed, and the well -tailed tadpoles, olive brown above, 
yellowish white below, still hang with their suckers on to plants 
and stones, or lie at the bottom, nibbling away at any rotting 
animal matter or scraping off the green algae. 

It may here be mentioned that small tadpoles of any kind 
can with advantage be used as cleaners of delicate and small 
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skeletons. The object is put into a vessel, and the tadpoles 
will soon nibble and rasp away all the edible portions, leaving 
the skeletal framework beautifully cleaned. But they requii-e 
attention lest they rasp away the cartilage. 

The tadpole stage lasts three to four months ; but cold, absence 
of sunshine, and scarcity of food delay the metamorphosis well into 
the end of summer, or force them to hibernate in the unfinished 
condition. They are very gregarious, and when the tadpoles of 
several families combine, they make imposing shows. By the 
time that their bind-limbs begin to sprout, they frequently 
combine into large shoals, and instead of always feeding they 
swim about in their tens of thousands, all moving in the same 
direction, and making almost regular evolutiona Mill-ponds 
with steep banka are good places for watching these peculiar 
habits. The tadpoles reach a considerable size, the total length 
averaging 2jt inches, or some 60 mm. the tail taking up f of 
the whole length. Specimens which measure more than 3 inches 
are rare. The baby-frogs hop on land while still provided with 
a stumpy tail ; when this is resorbed the little creatui-e is 
scarcely half-an-inch long, and for the rest of the available 
season leads a rather more terrestrial life than ever after. 

Africa semper aliquid txovi ! Quite recently Boulenger 
has received a consignment of Anura from the French Congo, 
amongst which were several new, remarkable genera, notably 
TrichohairacMis and Gampsosteonyx. Both are true Ranidae. 
Pupil vertical, with vomerine teeth. Omosternum with a bony 
style. The outer metatarsals are bound together. In TricJci- 
hatraxhus rohustus the toes are webbed, and both sexes have the 
flanks and corresponding portions of the thighs covered with 
n^erous darkly pigmented, filamentous, cutaneous excrescences • 
these are several millimeters in length, giving the flanks and 
thighs a “hairy” appearance. Mr. F. F. Laidlaw has examined 
these structures. Their most remarkable feature is the presence 
m them of a great number of ordinary flask-shaped cutaneous 

Ik glands are scarce on the surrounding skin. 

They differ m no way from those seen in sections of the skin of 
the Common Frog. The fibrous connective tissue is dense and 
vascular; the pigment - cells are most plentiful at the base. 
Contrary to expectation no nerve-endings were found in these 
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Gampsosteonyx has free toes. The teiininal joints of the 
digits stand out beyond the skin, and end in sharp, bony claws, 
like those of a cat. 

Sub -Pam. 3. Dendrobatinae. — About one dozen arboreal 
little frogs liave been separated from the Raniuae proper on 
account of the entire absence of teeth. This mere loss of teeth, 
and the geographical distribution suggest that these frogs do 
not form a natural group, but have been developed independently 
troin otlier Riinidae, the Neotropical Dendrohates from some like- 
wise Neotro])ical genus like Prostherapis, the Malagasy Mantella 
from an African form like Megalixalus. 

The Siicral diapophyses are cylindrical. The omo- and 
meta-sternum are well developed. The fingers and toes are free, 
their terminal phalanges are T-shaped and carry regular, round, 
adhesive discs. The tympanum is distinct, although sometimes, 
iu Dendrohates. very small. The pupil is horizontal. 

Dendrohates. — The tongue is elongate, entire and free behind. 
The oniostenium has a weak, semi-ossified style, but the meta- 
sternum remains cartilaginous. The males have a subgular 
vocal sac. Seven closely-allied species inhabit tropical America. 

D. tinctorius. — This pretty little species, scarcely inch 
in length, is quite smooth, varies much in coloration, and forms 
local races to a certain extent. Some are quite black, others are 
grey above, black on the sides and under parts ; or they are grey 
with large black patches. A fourth variety is black above with 
several white or pink longitudinal stripes, while the under parts 
are grey, spotted with blac*-k. In others, again, the ground- 
colour is black, with white stripes and spots above, marbled 
below. But this enumeration does not exhaust the list, since 
living specimens are sometimes much more conspicuously 
coloured, some being black with large patches of saturated 
yellow on the head and back, while the limbs are orange red 
and black. This species has a wide range, from Panama to 
Ecuador and to the mouth of the Amazon. It owes its specific 
name to the peculiar use made by man of the strongly poisonous 
secretion of the tiny glands of the otherwise smooth skin. 
Other species are doubtless employed in the same way. The 
poison is mainly used for " dyeing ” the green Amazon-parrots. 
This is done as follows : — The green and blue feathers on the 
head and neck, or other parts, according to the fancy of the 
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upei-ator, me plucked out, and these places ai'e rubl'ed with the 
j'oison, olteu simply with the living frog, certainly not with its 
blood, us is sometimes asserted. This operation may be repeated 
when the new, young feathers begin to bud. The result is that 
these appear yellow instead ol green, and since the Brazilians, 
and to a certain extent the Portuguese, are rather partial to 
these artificially -produced freaks or “contrafeitos ” as they 
call them, tlie industry is kept up. That the poison is also 
used for arrows has been mentioned on p. .38. 
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sh^htlj longer than the second. It likewise varies considerably 

m Its coloration, being either quite black, or spotted with wwie 
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Mantella . — Both omo- and meta-sternum possess a bony style. 
The tongue is free and distinctly mitred or cut out behind. 
The skin is very granular. Several species, in Madagascar, 
were formerly put into the same genus as the American forms, 
until Boulenger established the genus Mantella for them. The 
coloration is strikingly pretty. M. niadagascariensis is a rare 
instance of difference in colour between the two sexes. The 
male is bluish black, with light blue spots on the belly, while 
the thighs and the inner sides of the legs are beautifully red. 
The female is deep black, with a light green spot at the base and 
in front of the limbs ; the rest is coloured like the male. 

Cardioglossa gracilis, quite recently discovered at the Gaboon, 
has likewise to be added to the Dendrobatinae, on account of the 
absence of teeth. It is a small, slender, arboreal frog, bearing 
an unmistakable resemblance to the other genera by its general 
appearance and conspicuous, contrasting coloration of black and 
white. 
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** Cada utio es como Dios le hizo, 
j auo peor mtichas vezes. 

** We are all as God made us 
aod many even worse.’* 

Sancuo Pakza^ 

Don QuixoU. 
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the Stegocephali, whilst on the other hand the Reptiles, prob- 
ably through some branch of the Theromorpha, have given rise 
to the Mammals ; some other Reptilian branch, at present 
unknown, has blossomed out into the Birds. 

Principal Characters of the Reptilia. 

1. The vertebrae are gEistrocentroiis. 

2. The ekull articulates with the atlas by one condyle, which is formed 

mainly by the basioccipital. 

3. The mandible consists of many pieces and articulates with the cranium 

through the quadrate bones. 

4. There is an auditory columellar apparatus fitting into the fenestra 

ovalis. 

5. The limbs arc of the tetrapodous, pentadactyle type. 

6. There is an intracranial hypoglossal nen'e. 

7. The ribs form a true sternum, 

8. The ilio-sacral connexion is post-acetabular. 

9. The skin is covered (a) with scales, but (6) neither with feathers nor 

\vith hairs ; and there is a great paucity of glanda 

10. Reptiles are poikilothermoua 

11. The red blood -corpuscles are nucleated, biconvex, and oval 

12. The heart is divided into two atria and an imperfectly divided 

ventricle. It has no conus, but semilunar valves exist at the base 
of the tripartite aortic trunk. 

1 3. The right and left aortic arch are complete and remain functional. 

14. Respiration is effected by lungs; and gills are entirely absent, even 

during embryonic life. 

15. Lateral sense-organs are absent 

16. The kidneys have no nephrostomes. Each kidney has one separate 

ureter. 

1 7. There is always a typical cloaca. 

1 6. Tlie eggs are meroblastic. 

19. Fertilisation is internal, and is effected, with the single exception of 

Spiunodon, by means of male copulatory organa. 

20. An amnion and an allantois are formed during development 
Numbere 1, 2, 6, 7, 8, 14, 16, 18, 20 separate the ReptUes froni 

the Amphibia. Cf. also pp. 4 and 6. 

Numbers 9 (6), 10, 12, and 13 separate them from the Birds ami 

Mammals. 

Numbers 3, 8, and 11 separate them from the Mammals. 

The evolution of the classification of the Reptiles has 
to a certain extent been already treated on pp. 7-9. For a 
long time only Chelonia or Tortoises, Ophidia or Snakes, and 
Saurii were recognised as their principal divisions. Then the 
Crocotliles were separated from the Lizards ; later the Coecihae 
were removed from the Snakes and referred to the Amphibia, 
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and ultimatelj Sp/uiwdon was recognised as deserving a separate 
position, equal in rank to the other groups. Stannius showed 
that the Crocodiles and Tortoises are relatively near allies in 
opposition to the likewise closely allied Lizards and Snakes 
{Sphenodon was then unknown), and he expressed this by the 
term MonimostyUca, or creatures with fixed quadrate bones, for 
the former, and Streptostylica, creatures with movable quadrate‘5 
for the latter combination. The fossil Reptiles were hardlv 
allowed proper places in the system. In various zoological text- 
books they were, or are even now, treated as inconvenient, out- 
ying or supernumerary members. A long time elapsed before. 

Cnnp 7- Meyer. Owen. Huxley. Marsh. 

Cope, Zittel, and Seeley, it was recognised that the extinct groups 

form the preponderant mass of ReptUes, and that it is the rece^ 

^oups whiclL m spite of the bewildering number of species of 

Lizards and Snakes, are the comparatively few and much-reduced 

membra of a once flourishing class. With the exception of the 

l izards and Snakes, which are on the ascending branch, the 

modem Sphenodon. the Crocodiles and the Tortoises are a mere 

fraction comprising a few survivals of richly-developed groups 

ThP il! majority, have died out ' 

The classiflcation adopted in this volume is as follows : 

Class Reptilia. 

Sub-Class I. Proreptilia. 

II. Prosauria. 

Microaauri, Proeauri. 

III. Tberomo^ha. Olden: Pareiaaauri, Theriodontia 

Anomodoatia, Placodontia ’ 

IV. ^elo^ Orders : Athecae, Tliecophoi-a. 

■ ^ S.uropoda. Thetoperfa, Orthopoda, 

Vn' °nT ' I^n.5u»Iua, Emuchia. 

IX Pterosauria. 

^ sf^ria ° “os’''”- Mosaaauri. 

Ai. bauna. Orders ; Lacertilia, Opbidia. 

principal groups are here called ‘'sub-classes” to 
^phasise the undeniable fact that these ReptiUan groups are of 
xnuch great 6 r morph oloffi cal vaiuA fh^n fi^ u* t ^ 
general! V are most 

consider^as the Mammalia, that class which we 

andard or model of classificatory unita The 
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4. ~ Diagrams of skuIU, showing especially the com position of the bouy arches of 
the orbito* temporal region. 

A, C, D, E, Thbromorpha. A, JHgtnia, ]►. 305 ; C, (^lognaUiuSy p. 306 ; D, 
fJonloniUj p. 310 ; J^xcyncdon, p, 310. 

B, 6, PnosatTBiA. B» Sp/unodon, p. 294; Q| Palaeohatieria^ p» 291. 

F, Chocodhja, p. 434. 

H, 1, K, Chblokxa, p. 316. H, Chdydray p. 338; I, Chrysemys, p. 346; E, 
Cis(u<ln, p. 361. 

Ey Epiotic ; P, frontal ; /F, infratemporal fossa ; Jy jngal, shaded vertically ; 
Lf lacrymol ; maxillary ; nasal groove ; A^a, nasal lione ; 0, orbit ; 
P, parietal ; Po, postorhiUl* dotted ; Pf, post-frontal ; Pm^ premaxillary ; 
PTy prefrontal ; Pig^ pterygoid ; Q, quadrate ; Qj, quadrato-jngal ; So, supra- 
occjpital ; Sq, aquamosaU shaded obliquely ; St (in B-Eh suprateinporal fossa ; 
St (in Ah Supratemporal bone. 




Fio. 65. -^Diagrams of skulls, showing especially tlic coDiposition of the bony arches of 
the orbito^tempoml region. 

L« Pttuonouorpha. Ciidast€$, p. 490. 

U, N» O, Laobrtillk, p. 496. M, raronifs, p. 646 ; N, VroTnasiiXf p. 624 ; 0, 
LaegrtOf p. 650. 

P« ICHTRTOSAURU, p. 479. IehihyosaHrt$4^ p. 483. 

Q, Ptbrosaukia, p. 484. Dimorphcdw, p. 486. 

B, Avbs, generalised, for comparison. 

8, Mammaua, gener^ise<h for coinparUon. 

T, Ophidia, p. 581. 

C, Condyle of mandible ; CW, columella crauii ; ft^ntal t /, interparietal or 
pineal foramen ; /.A, Inner angle of mandible ; J, jugal, shaded vertically ; 
X, lacrymal ; jf, maxillary ; iVi nasal groove ; •Vo, nas^ bone ; 0, orbit ; 
0|, preorbital fossa ; i*, parietal ; P/^ postiVonUl ; Pvu premaxillarj* ; /V, pre- 

pterygoid ; Q, qua<lrate ; qn«4draio * jugal ; Sy, squamosal* 
shaded obliquely ; supratemporal bone. 
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families cannot well be changed, and terms like super-families 
and super-orders are sometimes resorted to by those who do not 
like to look stern facts in the face. 

The sequence of the groups, although arranged as much as 
possible in ascending order, is of necessity as unnatural as that of 
tlie maps in an atlas. We cannot yet construct a satisfactory 
phyletic tree of the Reptiles. The Proreptilia connect them with 
the Amphibia. Next follow the Prosauria with Spheriodon among 
the Prosauri as the key to most other groups. Then follow 
the Theroinorpha, and it is probable that from various branches 
of these have arisen the Chelonia, Dinosauria, Crocodilia, and 
Plesiosiiuria. The descent of the Ichthyosauria is very pro- 
blematic. The same applies to the Pterosauria and to the 
Pythonomorpha, but it is possible that they, together with the 
Sauria, are connected with the Prosauria. 

With all reserve these hypothetical affinities may’ be expressed 
by' the following diagram : — 



The eleven sub-classes of the Reptilia present so many 
important differences that it is not advisable to give here a further 
general account of their structure. The diagrammatic figures 
A to T on pp. 280, 281, representing various types of skulls, 
are intended to explain their chief modifications, all referable to 
Proreptilian and to certain Theromorphous conditions. One of 
the most important features is that the mandible, which is always 
composed of many pieces (cf. Fig. 142, p. 550), is invariably 
carried by the quadrate bone. Diagrams of the generalised 
skulks of a Bird and a Mammal have been added for comparison. 

As mentioned on p. 278 the vertebrae of the Reptilia and 
those of all other Amniota are gastrocentroua ; that is to say 
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the centra or bodies of the vertebrae are formed by the paii-s 
of interventralia, while the basiventralia are reduced, pei-sistiug 






B.D 
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Fio. 56.— Compoaition of vortobras of Reptiles, illustTmted by tlie first aod second 
cervical vertebrae. (1) Atlas (first cervical) and axis (second) verUbra of Ovo.- 
diliu. (2) Atlas and axis of Mttriorhynehus, a Jurassic Crocodile. (3) Analysis 
of the first two cervical vertebrae of a Crocodile ; 2, second basiventral complex 
or “inUrcentrum” continued upwards into tbe meniscus or intervertebral pad. 
(4) Diagram of the fundamental compoaitlon of a Reptilian vertebra ; compare this 
and (6) with Fig. 1 (8 and 9) on p. 13. (6) The first three cervical vertebnw of 

Sphenodon. (6) Trunk-vertebrae of Kryops, a Permian Proreptile ; typically temiio- 
spondylous ; cp, articular facet of the capitulum of a rib. (7) The conipl'ete atlas 
of an adult Trionyx hurum ; tbe second basiventral (iutercentrum) is attached to the 
posterior end of the first centrum, which, not being fused with the second centrum 
18 not yet w odontoid process. (8) The complete atlas of an adult Trionyx gauge- 
< 1 ^ ; rtlll typically temnospondylous. (9) The first and second cervical vertebrae 
of an adult (10) The complete atlas of a C»€fys>r5r»ato, As. Anterior 

zygapophysis ; B./>, basidorsal ; B. V, basiventral ; C,. Of first, second, and tliinl 
ce^ fomed by the interventralia ; Cp\ Cp*, articular facets of the capitular 
^ I®**, second Tibs ; /. V, interventral ; Jif,. A"* lint, «coud, 

and third neural arch, formed by bosidorealla (B.D); Od, odontoid process* lint 
T.VTa xygapopbysis ; ribs ; Sp, detached spinous proewa 

of the first neural areh tulwrcular attachmenU of the first aud second rllw ; 

1 ', .1 I 5 A position of the exit of the first, 

secoDd, aiid third spioed nervesa ’ 


either as so-caUed intercentra or wedge -bones, or as inter- 
vertebral pads, or disappearing altogether. At the earlier 
stages of development the gastrocentrous vertebrae behave in the 
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si\me way as that described on p. 12 (Fig. 1), except that 
the interdorsal elements are suppressed from the beginning. Ii 
the remaining three pairs of constituent elements of each verte- 
bra (the basidorsalia, forming the neural arch ; the inten'entralia, 
forming the body or centrum ; and the basiventralia) remain 
separate, tlie vertebrae are called temnosponclylous {jkpvai, I cut. 
<rTr6vhv\o<i, a vertebra). If the neural arches and the centra are 
suturally united or are fused with ejich other, the vertebrae are 
called stereosjjondylov.s (<rT€peo9, solid). In many Amniota 
the atlas or first vertebra remains in a relatively primitive, 
embryonic condition, and is temnospondylous but for the usual 
modification that its centrum becomes attached to that of the 
.second vertebra, and forms the odontoid process of the latter. 
The composition of gastrocentrous vertebrae (cf. p. 282) is best 
illustrated by the first and second cervical vertebrae of the 
Crocodile (Fig. 56, 3, p. 283). 

Concerning geographical distribution, even a cursory study 
shows that the sub-classes have come into existence at very 
different geological periods, and have each followed their own 
lines of dispersal. 


CHAPTER VIII 


PROREPTIUA. PROSAURIA THEROMORPHA 

Sub-Class I. — PROBEPTILTA. 

Permian Temnospondylous Reptiles •with well-developed limbs 

and girdles of the terrestrial type. 

The two genera Eryops and Cricotus of the North-American 
Permian formation had until recently ^ been relegated to the 

By grouping them and their nearest allies 
together as Proreptilia it is intended to indicate that they are 
the lowest known Reptiles and that they probably link this class 
to the Amphibia. The superficial resemblance of their tri- or 
bi-partite vertebrae, and their occurrence in the Lower Permian, 
have caused the error of classing them with the Stegocephali, but 
the composition of their typically gastrocentrous vertebrae leaves 
no doubt as to their affinities. After aU, we feel certain that 
Reptiles have arisen from Stegocephaloua Amphibia, and it is in 
the Ix>wer Permian, exactly where these debatable creatures lived 
side by side with Stegocephali, undoubtedly likewise temnospon- 
dylous, that the change from Amphibia into Reptiles seems to have 
taken place. Both are referable to Amphibia with quadripartite 
vertebrae. The condition of the occipital condyles determines 
nothing. This greatly exaggerated character has lost in import* 
ance since we have known the condylar modifications of the Thero- 
morpha \ moreover, Cricotvs itself seems to have possessed a single 
condyle. W^e should even expect the Proreptilia to present 
many Stegocephalous inheritances, for instance the condition of 
the skull roofed in by dermal bones, a ventral dermal armour, a 
very complete pectoral arch still without a sternum, and only one 
sacral vertebra. 


Stegocephali. 


* Phil. Trant, clxsxvii. 1896, B. p. 23. 
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Until more genera are better known than they are now, it is 
premature to divide the present sub-class into orders. 

JEryops, with several species in Texas and New Mexico. E. 
megaccph<dns is the most abundant and the largest species, its 
broad and flattened skull measuring more than 18 inches in length 
and 12 in width. With the exception of the nostrils and the 
small orbits, the skull is entirely encased in bone, with a rough, 
pitted surface, but without any distinguishable sutures. The 


absence of mucous canals, so common in the Stegocephali, is 
worthy of note. The quadrates extend obliquely outwards and 
backwards, so that the joint with the mandible lies in a plane 
behind the occiput. The mandibles are devoid of a projecting 



angular process. The teeth are numerous, 
small, and pointed The vertebrae are 
typically temnospoiidylous, consisting each 
of three pairs of separately ossified pieces, 
which, although closely packed together. 


Fio. 57. -Trunk vertebrae of are not suturaUy connected. The neural 
Eryopa (cf. Fig. 58, 4, p. arches possess high spinous processes, they 

of the articulate by short and broad zygapo- 

pliyses and are, with their triangular 
bases, wedged in between the two ventral pieces, the posterior of 
which (the united interventralia) is in broader contact with the 
neural arch and lies behind it ; the anterior piece (the united 


basiventrals) appear as typical, but large, intercentra, and bear on 
their posterior, dorsal margin the facets for the ribs. The latter 
are sliort, but are broad at their proximal ends, which are not 
bifurcated ; they extend their articulation from the " intercentra ” 
upon the short lateral processes of the neural arches. The tail is 
short and ends in a pointed coccyx, owing to fusion of the last 


The pubes and ischia are heavy, the former flattened and 
broadened out. The limbs are of an almost ideal pentadactyloid 
type ; strongly developed for terrestrial locomotion. The ulna 
possesses a large olecranon. The cai*pu8 consists of ten separate 
pieces, ulnare, intermedium, radiale, two centralia and five distal 
carpalia. The latter support only four metacarpals and fingers, 
the second finger being completely abolished, an explanation 
suggested by Cope and corroborated by Emery.’ 

• Anal. Anz. *ix. 189”, p. 201. 
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with several species in Texas and Illinois. C. hetcro- 
c/iius was perhaps 10 feet long and probably aquatic. The 
skull has a long, narrow, depressed snout, the margins over- 
hanging those of the lower jaw ; its surface is encased in dermal 
bones, most of which still show sutures, so that for instance 
postfrontals. postorbitals, supratemporals and squamosals can be 
distinguished ; all these are in contact with the long parietals 
and with the quadrato-jugal arch, covering the temporal region ; 
but the supratemporals have a free projecting border, like the 
squamosals of the crocodiles. According to Cope’s description 
the basioccipital is connected with the first vertebra by an 
undivided discoid “ intercentrum,” probably the true centrum, while 
the first basiventral mass, which would be, if independent, the 
first true intercentrum, is more probably connected with the first 
neural arch, thus constituting the ring of the atlas. 

The vertebrae are still temnospondylous, but no longer 
ti’ipartite. The neural arch is fused with the interventralia into 
one mass, which carries the cjipitula and tubercula of the ribs, 
while the united basiventrals still remain as separate iutercentral 
wedges. In the tail these wedges carry chevron-bones, and are 
enlarged into thick almost complete discs, or rather rings, while 
the whole vertebral column is still perforated, as also in Eryops, 
by the chorda dorsalis. The tail is long. The digits are devoid 
of clawa 

Remains of dermal armour exist on the throat in the shape 
of several large gular plates, while the whole belly is covered 
with many closely packed bony scales, which are an'anged in 
chevron-shaped transverse rowa 

Probably several other genera of American Permian and also 
of European Permian strata will, when better known and criti- 
caUy examined, have to be referred to the Proreptilia. Thus for 
instance the European Melosaurus may have affinities with 
Bi'yops, while Diplovertehron of Bohemia seems to be allied to 
Ci'icotus. The difficulty of division will lie with those Lower 
Permian Amphibia which, like Archegosaurus, Euchi 7*0SaUTVS, 
AcHnodon. possess tripartite vertebrae, which at first sight are 
stri ingly like those of Eryops. But the tail-vertebrae permit 
of no mistake, and since these are quadripartite in Archegosaurtis, 
Clulydosaurus, and Sphenomurus, these genera are safely to be 
classed with the Amphibia, unless, indeed, for mere argument's 
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sake, it be assumed that the intercentral discs of Diplovertthron 
and Cricotus are formed by the fusion of Amphibian interdoraals 
with interventrals. Anyhow, simply to state that the tripartite 
vertebrae of Eryops are the same as those of Achnodon, would be 
as convincing as saying that the English and French flags are 
essentially the same, both containing the same colours, but one 
is white, red, and blue, the other blue, white, and red. Tripartite 
Amphibian vertebrae are composed of basidorsals + basiventrals + 
interdorsals, those of Reptiles are made up of bais^orsalB + 
basiventrals + interventrals. (Cf. Fig. 56, p. 283, and Fig. 1, 
p. 13.) 


Sub-Class IL — PROSAURIA. 

Mostly extinct Reptiles, with deeply amphicoelous hut stereo- 
spondylous uertehrae, with movable chevron-hones in the tail and 
frequently with intercentra in the trunk. Sphenodon, the only 
recent genus, has no copulatory organs. 


Order I. MIGBOSAURI. 

Extinct, small Reptiles, mostly Carboniferous and Permian, mth 
dermal armour on the dorsal and ventral side and with hifurcai 

We retain this term of Dawson’s for those small, newt- 
shaped, chiefly Permian reptiles, which are allied to ffylonomus, 
after elimination of contemporary forms like Ktrattrpt n an 
Urocordylus, which belong to the Branchiosaurian or er o 
Stegocephali. Until recently » all these creatures had 
classed with the Stegocephali. The Microsauri m the prese^^ 
restricted sense reveal themselves, however, as repti es y 
movable chevron-bones in their tail, their broad v 

sutures, the possession of two sacral ^ 

the bifurcated ribs which always articulate with the 
(most clearly shown in Orthocosta), and the possession 

fingers and toes. , 

Considering the age of these little creatures and them 

position in the reptilian scale — in fact, they stand aim 

» Phil. Trans. clxxxviL 1898. B. p. 23. 
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as the Proreptilia — it is not to be wondered at tliat thev still 
retain a number of amphibian features. The skull is enca^d in 
dermal bones as in the Stegocephali, and the dermal armour of 
the trunk and tail is composed of many bony, sculptured scales, 
which cover back, sides, and under surface. The middle rows on 
the back are the largest, while the scales on the belly are 
arranged in transverse rows, which imbricate and converge 
obliquely headwards. Special gular plates seem to be absent. 
The skull has an interparietal foramen. The jaws and the palate 
are furnished ^vith small, simple teetli, and there is a large 
parasphenoid bone, an eminently amphibian character. The 
occipital condylar articulation is supposed to be double. The 
centra of the vertebrae are deeply amphicoelous, elongated, and 
constricted m the middle, just like those of the Aistopoda 
and Branchiosauri. The dorsal spinous processes are stroiif^ly 
developed, and with the zygapophyses are very reptilian. Trans- 
ver^ pro(^ are absent or very short, the tubercular portions 
of the nbs articulating \vith the centra, the capitula mostly 
mtervertebrally, in any case close to the anterior end of the centra. 
The tail -vertebrae possess very typical, movable chevrons, 
pla^d inte^ertebrally. and bear an extraordinary resemblance 
to those of Geckos. The nbs are long and slender, but there is 
no sternum. The fore- and hind-limbs are psatadactyle, in 

Ew Invariably four-fingered Stegocephali. The 

shouldCT-prdle consists of scapulae, coracoids, clavicles, clcithra 

Lrta^n sf intoelavicle. The pelvis also resembles that of 

^^ned / V somewhat disc- 

together by cartilage into one broad mass. ^ 

Sylommv^, Dawson’s type of Microsauri. was found in the 

albert nm“d K°'’r t^o-stumps. Close! v 

^bed. If not idenfaoal, but much better known is JTyloplemvn e v 

. longu:nsMym of the uppermost Permian of NTrschan hi’ 
erpeton. Orthocosta, and Sedeua are alliftd? ^awsoma. Mdan- 

„Sblir. 
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Order n. PEOSAURL 

Mostly extinct, chiefly Permian and Triassic, terrestrial, un- 
armoured reptiles with deeply biconcave vertebrae, numerous 
intercentra and chevron-bones, fixed quadrates, complete penta- 
dactyle limbs and shoulder - girdle, entepicondylar foramina, 
acrodont teeth, and many small abdominal ossifications. 

The Prosauri difler from the Microsauri, with which they 
are closely allied, by the more advanced solidification of the 
vertebrae, the reduction of the tubercular portions of the ribs, 
the presence of an entepicondylar foramen in the humerus, and the 
loss of the dermal ossifications on the upper surface. 

Their ancestors are the Mic rosau ri. whilst they themselves 
seem to be very near the root whence have sprung most, if not 
all, otlier main branches of the reptiles, notably Crocodilia, Dino- 
sauria, and Sauria. In fac^ the Prosauri, although apparently 
few in number, see m to r epresent the central stem of the 
reptilian tree;^__Pnly one of them is s till survi^n^ the famous 
Sph &iiodo n. now represented by a single species in New Zealand. 

Sub-Order 1. Protorosauri. — The ventral half of the pelvis 
seems to have formed one broad, continuous mass of cartilage in 
which the pubic bones are represented by a pair of oval, rather 
disc-sliaped ossifications, while the ischia are more elongated. 
The pelvis consequently still bears a great resemblance to that of 
the Microsauri, and thereby also to the Stegocephalous condition, 
but the ilium seems to be attached to more than two vertebrae. 
The vertebrae are deeply biconcave, perhaps even with a persistent 
continuous chorda. The neural arches bear high, laterally com- 
pressed spines, but no diapophysial or lateral processes, the ribs 
being placed mostly intervertebrally and having lost their tuber- 
cular portions. The ribs are continued to about the sixth 
caudal vertebra. Intercentral wedges exist in an unbroken series 
between ail the vertebrae from the atlas to the tail, where they 


are represented by movable chevrons. A costal sternum seems 
to be absent, unless it was quite cartilaginous. The shoulder- 
girdle is complete, consisting of a long interclavicle, clavicles, 
disc-shaped coracoids, and scapulae ; but there are no cleithra, and 
no indication of precoracoids or even notches in the coracoids. The 
fore- and hind-limbs are complete and primitive, with five digits. 
The abdomen is protected by numerous oat-shaped little ossifica- 
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tiojis, which are arranged in many transverse or rather chevron- 
shaped rows, still greatly resembling the condition prevailing 
in the Alicrosauri, except that they have s\ink deeper into 
the skin, being no longer directly covered by the scales. The 
skull, being no longer completely encased by bones, and possessing 
now wide supra- and infra-temporal fossae, appears at first sight 
much like that of a generalised lizard, except that it possesses 
three very conspicuous and distinct arcades in the temporal region : 
namely, the orbito-squamosal bridge across the temporal fossa, 
formed by the postorbital and squamosal ; the arch formed by 
the squamosal with the postero-lateral buttress of the parietal : 
and the infratemporal arch or jugal bridge. The jugal itseli' is 
long, connecting the quadrato-jugal with the maxillary and 
lacrymal, and sending up an ascending process to the postorbital 
bone, thus taking a considerable share in the formation of tlie 
orbit. The quadrato-jngal is small, apparently fused with the 
quadrate, which itself is firmly overlaid by the squamosiil. The 
quadrates are further fixed by being buttressed by the pterygoids, 
whicli rest upon short basisphenoid processes and extend far 
forwards, meeting the vomers and separating the palatines. The 
premaxillae are short, the nares small and terminal, tlie nasal 
bones are large. There is a small inteiparietal foramen. The 
teeth are acrodont and pointed, forming unbroken series on the 
premaxillaries, niaxillariea, palatines and dentories, and there are 
sc^tt6red littla t66th on tho vorncre* 

Palaeohatteria longicaudaia from the Lower Red Sandstone of 
Saxony. Total length about 18 inches, with six cervical, twenty 
trunk, three or four sacral, and about fifty caudal vertebi ie. The 
t^eeth are ankjdosed with the supporting bones. The five fingers 

^ respectively. For the skull see Fig. 

r ’c ?■ elgimnse from the Triassic sandstone 

^ Scotland, and perhaps Saurosternon of the Soutli African 
iiarroo sandstone seem to be allied. 

Frotorosaupis (tt/iwtov = first. = spring, or dawn, not 
Protero^ui'us) apparently several species, e.g. P. Hjichi in the 
Upp^ Permian (marl-slate and magnesian limestone) of Thurimna 
and Durham. About 4 or 6 feet long, and in its general appear- 
ance rather like a Monitor -lizard, with about eight cervical 
vertebrae, most of which cany slender bockwardly-pointing ribs, 
sixteen long-ribbed trunk-vertebrae. foUowed by three or four 
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sacrals and more than thirty eaudals. some of which have bifur- 
cate^spinous processes. 

Sub-Order 2. Rhynchocephall— The ventral pelvic 
re^mble those of Hzards a nd enclose a wicte pubo-ischiiiic foramen" 
There are only two sacral veiSi^ The abdominal ribs are 
closely packed, each transverse set consisting of only three rod- 
shaped pieces instead of many small oat-shaped nodules. The 
intercentra are sometimes suppressed in the trunk-region. 
'^^ifhynehosaurm from the Upper Trias of Warwickshire and 
Shropshire, and ffyperodapedon of the same age, found at Elgin, 
in Warwickshire, and also in Central India, are rather large. H. 
(jot'doni measuring 6 feet in length. Both have a short, broad, 
and stout cranium, and curved down, toothless premaxillae, 
hence the name Rhynchocephali ; the nares are confluent ; the 


teeth are numerous and small, and are liable to be worn down 
so that the animals ultimately bite with the edges of the jaws, 
to which the teeth are ankylosed. The premaxillaries of 
Ilhymihosau'nis are curved downwards over a slightly upcurved, 
likewise toothless process of the mandibles, which form a strong 
symphysis. All the teeth are very small, absent, or minute on the 
mandibles, forming one series on the maxillae, several rows on 
the vomers and especially on the palatines, which latter remain 
. separated from each other. Hyperodapedon seems to have lost 
the intercentra; its vertebrae are solid, those of the neck are 
opisthocoelous. The interparietal foramen is likewise abolished. 
The hook-shaped end of the curved-down premaxillae fits into a 
bifurcation of the mandibles in front of their stout symphysis. 
The teeth are similar to those of the other genua Whilst these, 

I the earliest known genera of Rhynchocephali, are already in 
various ways rather specialised, e.g. the hooked beak and the loss 
of the intercentra, the two following fossil genera, although of 
^ much later date, namely Upper Triassic, are more closely allied to 
the recent SpheTwdon. 

/ Hoviocomurus pvXchdlua and other species in Germany are only 
Q 6 to 8 inches long. The vertebral column consists of twenty- 
■ three presacral and many caudal vertebrae. The first five 
/ cervicals are devoid of ribs. Intercentra are restricted to the 
neck and the anterior portion of the tail The mandibles are 
not fused together. The nares are divided by a bony septum. 
Each premaxillary has one rather broad tooth. The teeth of 
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the inaxillaries and mandibles are triangular, much worn down 
in front. The ribs are devoid of uncinate processes. Closely 
allied but larger is Sauranodon of France, which has lost the 
upper teeth and uses the sharp margins of the jaws instead. 

Pleiu-osaurus of Germany and France, about 5 feet in length, 
is remarkable for the shortness of its still pentadactyle extremities, 
for its short neck, and very long tail ; — an interesting parallel to 
what has happened in many genera of recent lizards. 

K^phenodon s. Hatttvia is the sole surviving member of the 
whole group of Prosauria, and is represented by one species onlv, 
.S' punctatum , in New Zeala nd., As the last living witness of 
Ijygone ages this pri mitiv e, almost ide^ill y ge neralised tj'jje of 
rep^es, this '* livin g fossil,” deserves a detail ed description. 

\rotal lengtli of v ery lar ge male specimens up to two feet and 
a half; in general appearance like many a stoutl} ^ bujl t lizard. 
'Phe general colour o f the skin is dark oli ve-grg gn with small 
wliite or yellowish specks on the sides. A series of slightly 
erectile spines of yellowish colour extends from the top of the 
head to the end of the tail, but is interrupted on the neck ; they 
are cutaneous, covered with a thin sheath of horn. The under 
surface is covered with numerous scales, arranged in transverse 
rows ; the rest of the body is rather granular. The tail is thick, 
slightly compressed laterally. The eye is large, dark brown, with 
a vertical pupil. 

“ Tliose who are satisfied witlx superficial resemblances still 
group this creature with the lizards, but it revexxls itself as a 
primitive reptile or Prosaurian by the following characters, every 
one of wliich distinguishes it from the lizards: — The temporal 
region is bridged by three bony arcadea The large vomers, 
palatines, and pterygoids form a broad bony roof to the mouth ; 
tlie large quadrates are firmly fixed by the pterygoids, aquamosals, 
lateral occipital bones, and by the jugal bridge. The vertebrae 
possess an unbroken series of intercentral wedge-bones. There 
is an elaborate system of abdominal riba The humerus has an 
entepicondylar foramen, and there is also, in contradistinction to 
tlie fossil Khynchocephalia, an ectepicondylar foramen for the 
passage of the ladial nerve. The carpus still has the_primitive 
number of ten bones, all of which remain separate, including the 
intermedium. Of soft parts are to be meutioned above all the 
entire absence of external copulatory organs, Sphtnodon being the 
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backwards they appear as chevrons, articulating more with 
the vertebra in front than with the one behind. The bases 
of the right and left chevrons are frequently fused across. 
80 that the caudal canal is completely surrounded by bone, a 
feature common in Dinosaurs. Every intercentrum, be it a pair 
of chevrons, or an unpaired nodule, or cres- 
cent, extends dorsahvards into a fibro- 
cartilaginous ring which surrounds the 
chorda. The centra of the vertebrae are 
deeply aiuphicoelous, the cavity being filled 
throughout life by the chorda; but the 
middle of the centre is solid. Most of the 

caudal veitebrae are transversely divided cervical vertebrae of 

into two parts, the posterior of which ’’ c V' 

cari'ies the greater share of the arches j centra 
they resemble in this respect those of lizards, 
and the lost tail is likewise reproduced. / The first three ribs are 
repi^sented by bands of connective tissue. The first is attached 
to the side of the first intercentrum ; the second arises from the 
s^ond intercentrum. and forms a small tubercle on the side of 
the s^ond centrum ; the third behaves similarly. Tlie vertebral 
arteries and lateral strands of the sympathetic nerve-chain puss 
tlirough these double basal attachments of the reduced ribs 
i he other ribs are oggeousjthey possess short capitula which 
retoiii their partly attachment, while the short 

fcubercula are carried by low processes of the centra, not of the 

Mnnhe T region both cnpitnln.n 

and tubeiculum mm^ge mto one facet, at first dumb-bell shaped 

further towards the taU oval, gradually shifted backwards and 

dorsalwards upon the middle of the centrum, until the facet 

The Lrf across the neuro-central suture. 

The first few caudal vertebrae also possess ribs, which are how 

XeirSs“ immediately below 

wnich lies the neuro-central suture. ^ 

The whole column consists of twenty -five presacral two 
SMral and about thirty ca^^yertebxae. Some o^f the Jdioracic 

of ribaToioT r T 

which ftift 1 f sternum, into the antero-lateral portion of 

which are let in the coracoids. The sternum is raised into a 

low median crest which fuses with the posterior branch of the 
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T-shaped iiiterclavicle, while the lateral branches of the latter 
fuse with the clavicles. The coracoids are broad and entire, 
still without fenestrae or notches Indicative of precoi-acoids. 
The purasternum is veiy elaborate ; it extends from the sternum 
to the pubic bones, and consists of about twenty-four transverse 
rows, each of which is composed of a median and two lateral 
splint-bones. They are irregularly shaped, partly with imbri- 
cating hooks, and are firmly attached to, in fact still connected 
with, the deeper portions of the cutaneous scales of the belly. 
The three pah's of pelvic bones are fused togetlier at the 
acetabulum. I’ubes and ischia each fonn o ne sym physis, and 
these are connected with each other by partly ossihed cartilage 
and ligaments, so that the original cordiforiu foramen is 
divided into a pair of ovals. Tlie lateral processes of tlie pubes 
are thick, but very short. The ischia have postero- lateral 
jirocesses. There is also a mostly cartilaginous, unpaired 
liypo-isclhum. 

Tiie fore- and hind-limbs are still primitive in structure ; 
both pentadactyle. The carpus consists of ten, sometimes eleven 
piece.s, according to the single or double nature of the central 
element. The proximal series is formed by the radiale, inter- 
median, and ulnare, with a pisiform. The ulna and mdius remain 
separate. The humerus has tlie usual ectcpicondylar in addition 
to the entepicondylar foramen common to all the Pi'osauri and 
Theromorpha. The hind-limbs are t}T)ically plantigrade. 

Tlie tail is capable of regeneration, as in many lizards.-'U,.--'^ 

The development of this reptile has recently been studied 
and described by Howes,* who quotes the literature bearing 
upon the whole subject. 

A good account of the occurrence and habits of the “ Tuatera 
lias been given by Newman.^ The Maoris call it " ruatara,^^ 
" tnatete,” or " tuatara,” the latter meaning “ having spines. 
Formerly common on the main islands of New Zealand, they are 
now apparently restricted to some of the islets in the Bay of Plenty, 
North Island. Bush -fires, wild pigs, dogs and cats, reptile- 
eating Maori tribes, and the advance of civilisation, have sw^t 
them away except on some of the small uninhabited islands, 
difficult of access, where they dig burrows, into which they 
retreat at the slightest sign of danger. They sleep during the 

» Trans. Zool. Soc. xs. * Trans. N. Jnst. x. 1878, p. 222. 
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greater part of the day, are very fond of lying in the water, and 
they can remain below for hours without hreathing. They live 
strictly upon animals, but these are only taken when alive anil 
moving about. The kind of food seems to vary according to 
the custom or fancy of tlje individuals. Sir L. Ruller observed 
tlmt some of his captives stubbornly refused to eat until 
one day, rather accidentally, minnows were ottered. Others eat 
insects and worms ; tliose which live near the seashore not im- 


probably eat also crustaceans. From November to January thev 
lay about ten egi/.s — white, Inu'd-.shellcd, long and oval — about 
28 mm. long, in holes in the sand, where they can be wanned by 
the sun. 'They are as a rule lazy in their movements. The u.sual 
pace is a slow crawl, the belly and tail trailing on the gruuml, 
but when chasing prey they lift tlie whole trunk oft' the ground. 
After running, or rather “wobbling” three or four yards, they 
grow^ wear)’ and stop. They cannot jump the smallest obstacle.' 

Von Haast ’ has carefidly examined theii- liabitations on the 
Chicken Islands. The Tuabtra excavates its own hole, and tliis 
is shared sociably by various kinds of IVtrels. T!ie entrance Co 
the chamber i.s generally 4 or 5 inches in diameter, and the 
passage leading into the inn er cha mber is 2 to 3 feet lomr. 
^ rat dftRiT i i dnig and then ascendhi^igam; Tlie chamlnT itseTf 
is one foot and a half long, liy ouo foot wi<le and G inches 
high, lined with grass and leaves. The petrel li\es usually on 
the left side, the Tuatara on the riglit .side of the inner chaiuher. 
Whilst very tolerant of the bird with its egg and youn<^ it does 
not allow another of its own kind to live in the Siuiie liole. 
which It IS ready to defend by lying in such a manner that the 
h^d IS placed where the passage widens out into the chamber. 
On putting one's hand or a stick into the burrow tlie Tuatara 
bites at them furiously. They can run ver^' fast, and defend 
themselves with great pluck against dog or man by biting or 
scratching. As soon as the sun has set they leave their holes 
to seek food. During the night, and especially during the 
pairing season, they croak or grunt. 

The eggs, having been deposited during the Southern summer 
from NQvember to Januarj' or Februar}', in holes on a simnv 
and sandy yot, contain nearly ripe embryos in the following 
August They are, however, not hatched until about thirteen 

* Trans. JV. Inst. xiv. 1881, p. 276 : cf. «lso Roischek. op. at. xiv. 274, 
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iiionths old. In the meantime they seem to undergo a 
kind of aestivation. The nasal chambers become blocked 
with proliferating epithelium, which is resorbed shortly before 
hatching. 

I have kept half-a-do2en specimens in a green-house for 
several years, and have come to the conclusion that they are 
dull, not companionable creatures, in spite of their imposing, 
rather noble appearance when, with their heads erect, they 
calmly look about with their large, quiet eyes. Each dug its 
own hole in the hard ground underneath and between large 
stones. At dusk they sat in front of the holes or walked 
leisurely to the pan with the earthworms which formed their 
principal food. Meat they did not touch, but they killed and 
chewed up lizards and blind-worms. Sometimes they soaked 
themselves for many hours in the shallow, warm water. The 
skin is in flakcfr — I never found them basking in the sun, 

and the pineal eye, still so well developed in these strange 
creatures, caused them no distress when. bright light was thrown 
upon it. They gi'ew tame enough not to run away when found 
roaming about at night, but they did not like being handled, 
and they inflicted the most painful bites when taken up care- 
lessly. The biggest, a male, was rather quarrelsome, grunted 
much, and worried the others. 


Sub-Class III.— THEROMORPHA. 

The Thcromorpha comprise a great number of extraordinary, 
extinct reptiles, which as a group had a wide range in space 
and time. The earliest known occur in the Lower Eed Sand- 
stone of Thuringia and Bohemia, and in the middle Permian 
strata of Russia. The majority ^have been found in strata 
transitional between the Permian and the Triassic age, notably 
in the Karroo sandstone of South Africa and in corresponding 
levels of North America. Closely allied to them are those of 
the Triassic sandstone of Elgin in Scotland, and of India. 
They seem to have died out with the Muschelkalk or Middle 

Trias. 

The various genera exhibit such a diversity of structure, 
shape, and size, and many are still so imperfectly known, that 
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any diagnosis is liable to be faulty, even assuming that they are 
a homogeneous group. To avoid confusion, we chai-acterisc the 
Theromorpha as Heptiles with a firmly fixed quadrate, a shigle 
tempf'ral arch, an interparietal foramen, awl a pelvis in v.'hxch 
the pubes and ischia form one stoiit, ventral symjdiysis. 

The dentition is most abnormal, and permits the division of 
the Theromorpha into two or three main groups. In the Pai-eia- 
sauri the teeth of the upper and low’er jaws form mther even 
series of nearly equal size ; smaller teeth are carried by the 
palatal bones. In the Theriodontia the teeth are differentiated 
in a truly Mammalian fashion into incisors, prominent canines, 
and multicuspid or tubercular molars. Each tooth, and this 
applies to all Theromorpha, is implanted in a separate alveolus ; 
THtylodon only seems to have double-rooted molars. The lower 
canines cross in front of the upper, just as in Mammals. In 
Flacodus, which probably belongs to this assembly, the teeth are 
few in numbers, very broad and flat, especially those of the 
palate. In Bicynodon and Gordonia the teeth are restricted to 
a pair of conical, sometimes very large, tusk-like upper canines, 
and in Oudenodon the whole mouth is toothless. 

The configuration of the skull shows two main types. In 
the Pareiasauri it is completely roofed in by dermal bones, the 
only holes on the surface being the nostrils, orbits, and* the 
interparietal foramen. 

The most striking feature of the second type of skull is the 
tendency to form an almost Mammalian zygomatic arch by the 
junction of the much elongated squamosal with the jugal hone, both 
abutting against a do^vnwa^d process of the postfrontal bone. 
The skull shows a pair of wide supratemporal foramina bordered 
by the parietals, squamosals, and postfrontals. The composition 
of the temporal arch varies considerably in detail, and in Cyno- 
ynathm crateronotus at least there is a small hole within the 
arch, between the squamosal and jugal, probably the lust 
remnant of the otherwise absent infratemporal foramen. Except 
m the roofed-in skulls of ParHasaurus and Elginia there is no 
separate quadrato-jugal element. The quadrate is firmly fixed by 
the overlapping squamosal, and the whole pedicle for the support 
of the mandible is rather elongated, and either stands verticaUv 
or slants forwarda The mandible itself is compound The 
pterygoids extend backwards so as to approach or reach the 
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distal portion of the quadrate; separate ectopterygoids do not 
seem to be developed. The shoulder-girdle consists on either 
side of a large scapula, which is mostly directed obliquely back- 
wards, and is fused with the coracoid ; a precoracoid is present or 
at least indicated by a notch or foramen ; it is usually fused with 
the other bones. At least some genera possess a T-shaped inter- 
clavicle and clavicles; Pareinsaurus possesses also a pair of 
cleithra. 

Tlio pelvis is in every respect constructed upon tlie Mam- 
malian plan. The three constituent parts meet at the ace- 
tabulum, and the ventral bones, pubes and ischia, form one broad 
symphysis, leaving two, sometimes very small, obturator-foramina. 
The ilium is attached to one to five sacral vertebrae, and since 
the whole pelvis slants obli(iueIy downwards and backwards, this 
sacral attachment is distinctly pre-acetabular, perhaps most 
markedly so in Dicynodon. The limbs are mostly stout, humerus 
and femur with strong crests ; the feet are thoroughly plantigrade, 
with five fingers and toes. The details of the carpus and tarsus are 
not well enough known to permit of generalisation, but there is 
a tendency to form a heel, and to develop the cruro- tarsal 
joint into the chief joint of the hind feet. The vertebrae are 
ainphicoulous, sometimes with rather tl»iu-walled centra, so that 
in these crises the chorda was continuous. Intercentral wedges, 
or biusiventral elements, are frequent in the cervical and caudal 
regions. Most of the ribs, especially those of the neck, have a 
tuberculum attached to the neural arch, and a distinct capitu- 
lum which articulates either with the centrum or with the 
intercentrum, or lastly, if the latter is absent, between two 
centra. The axis and atlas vertebrae are united. 

Tlie occipital condyle exhibits every stage between the single 
median knob (^Pareiasaurus) formed almost entirely by the 
basioccipital bone, a triple condyle {Dicynodon) to which both 
lateral and the basioccipital bones contribute, and a kidney- 
shaped or double condyle {Cynognathtis) from which the middle 
or basioccipital portion is more or less withdrawn. 

JJerinal bony armour tetiched an extraordinary development on 
the head of Pareisaurus and Elginia ; whether other parts of the 
body were protected is doubtful, but the flattened tops ot 
the neural spines of Pareiasaurus suggest that they earned 
bony scutes. Abdominal protective ossifications are unknown. 
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Many of the Theromorpha^ reached a considerable size, massive 
skulls of one foot in length being not uncommon. The tail 
was comparatively short. 

The many resemblances of these strange creatures to 
Mammals have naturally suggested that the Mammalia have 
sprung from some such Theromorpha or “ beast-shaped ” animals. 
The resemblances are cliiefly the dentition, the zygomatic arch, 
the pelvis, the cruro-tarsjil joint, the scapula which is sometimes 
possessed of a spine, and the occasionally double occipital con- 
dyle. The general shape of the skull of Cifnognathus is indeed 
strikingly like that of a Carnivorous Mammal, and the shape of the 
whole bo<ly suggests rather a Mammal than a reptile ; and when 
we have to deal witli the fragmentary skulls of Tritylodon (cf. p. 
;".09) it is, indeed, difticult to decide to wliich of the two classes 
such a creature belongs. But the Theromorpha possess a 
number of important characters by which they reveal themselves 
at once as reptiles: (1) the large and fixed quadrate bone, which 
is still the sole support of the lower jaw; (2) the compound 
mandible, which is composed of at least an articular, dentarv. 
angular, supra-angular, and spleuial element; (3) the inter- 
parietal foramen ; (4) the possession of prefrontal and post- 
frontal bones, sometimes also postorhital, supratemporal, and 
quadrato -jugal bones. Of course, any of these ancestral 
bo!ie.s may be lost,, and tlm interparietal hole may be closed as in 
tortoises and croccidiles. 'We enu also imagine that the (luadrate 
may be relieved of its jaw-bearing function and become loosened, 
but this is not easy, considering the strong development of 
the squamoso-quaclrute pedicle. Those Theroinorplia in wliich the 
quadrate itself is small, whilst the squamosal reacdies down or 
at least approaches the mandible, as in DicynoJon and Gonh’nia 
are so hopelessly pledged, or specialised in other directions, that 
It IS impossible to connect them ancestrally with Mammals’ 

However, it is beyond reasonable question that the Mammals 
have sprung from some reptilian stock (the attempts to derive 


• Cope, tho in^^entor of thU most appro, .riat« name, soon changed it an- 
neccssardy .ntoThero.no« (M«^,=3luggish). perhaps in onlor not to emphasise 

s:,,:: u,, “•■'r “>« '>-> 
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them from Amphibia, \vithout the intervention of Reptiles, 
are as gratuitous as they have proved futile), and the There- 
luorpha undoubtedly comprise creatures which of all animals 
approach nearest to Mammals, and coincide with them in most 
important features. But we have not yet found a single 
Theromorph which can claim to be a direct ancestor of 
Mammals. Since the latter occur already in the Trias, we have 
to look for their reptilian forefathers at least in the Lower 
Permian, and this naturally excludes all the known forms. The 
filling up of this gap is but a question of time. 

The ancestry of the Theromorpha themselves is also 
shrouded in mystery. Attempts have been made to connect 
them with the Permian Protorosaurus, Palaeohatteria, and Eryops. 
On the other hand, some retain various Stegocephalous reminis- 
cences (e.y. the roofed-in condition of the skull by membrane- 
bones, amongst which, besides others, supratemporals and post- 
orbitals can be recognised ; occurrence of cleithra in Pareia- 
gauru& ; distinct epiotic bones in Elginia). Although they 
have died out as a group, they have perhaps given rise to 
several side-branches, one of which (leaving aside the question of 
Mammalian origin) seems to have flourished as the Dinosauria. 

We divide the Theromorpha into four orders, which are, how- 
ever, liable to run into each other, and it is reasonably to be 
hoped that many forms may be discovered which will connect 
not only these provisional orders with each other, but also with 
other sub-classes. 


Order L PABEIASAURL 

Cranium completely roofed in by membrane-bones. The only 
foramina are the nostrils, orbits, and the interparietal foramen. 
The teeth are comparatively small, and stand in even series in 

both jaws. . 

PareiasaiMTUs, several species from the Karroo sandstone ol 

South Africa. P. haini was an extremely clumsy brute, of most 

uncouth appearance, standing between 2 and 3 feet high, and 

measuring vnth the short tail nearly 8 feet in length. The 

skull is very massive, 18 inches long and slightly broader, 

with a rugose, deeply pitted surface. The teeth are thickly 

enamelled, serrated at the margin, with many pointed cusps ; those 
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of the vomer, palatines, and pterygoi<ls are recurved and arranged 
in several longitudinal rows. There is a small incisive foramen 
in the preniaxilla ; the choanac lie within the ptei-ygoids. The 
palate hits a pair of large lateral vacuities, between the sipui- 
mosal and quadmte is a small foramen, as iii Bclodoyi and 
Sphcnodon. The nares are terminal, honlcre<l behind by the 
nasals, and divided by the pi'emaxillaries. The oc’cipital condyle 
i^ a single knob, but the lateral occipital bones also partake in 
its formation. The shoulder-ginlle is strong. The scapula 
slants backwards, is broad, and po.ssesscs a longitudinal spine, an 
almost exclusively Mammalian chanicter. The scapula, coracoid 
and precoracoid arc fused together, and are xniited venti-ally 
>vith those of the other side. Thei'e is a T-shaped interclavicle, 
a pair of clavicles, and a pair of slender, long cleithra, which 
extend along the upper anterior margin of the scapulae. The 
humerus possesses enormous ci*ests. The broad ilium is 
attached to two, or perhaps three, sacral ribs. The acetabulum 
is closed. The pubes and ischia are united into one broad 
mass of bone, and the obturator-foramina seem to be just large 
enough to permit of the passage of the nerve. Both fore- and 
hind-limbs are plantigrade and five-toed. The tibia articulates 
with one large bone, which is supposed to represent the united 
astragalus and calcaucum, the latter being without an indication 
of a prominent heel, although there is a tendency to develop the 
crurotarsal into the chief joint. The number of vertebrae amounts 
to eighteen presacruls, eight to ten of which are cervicals. There 
are two or three sacral and about twenty-four mostly shortened 
caudal vertebrae. The latter possess iiiteix-entral wedges and 
chevron-bones ; wedges occur also between the cervical and some 
thoracic vertebrae. Some of the posterior cervical ribs are very 
peculiar straight, broadened out, turned backwards, partly over- 
lapped by one another, and 18 inches long, recalling the first two 
ribs of the crocodiles. Sternum and abdominal ribs are unknown. 

Elginiu mirabilis . — ^Thc skuU(l?'ig. 54, A,p. 280) — notliiug else 
18 known — indicates one of the most remarkable reptiles hitherto 
found on this side of the Atlantic. It was discovered in the 
Sandstone of Elgin (Lower Trias). Tlie skull reminds us in 
Its general shape and by its spikes and horns of the little American 
Iguanoid lizard, Phi'ynosomiu The length of the cranium is 
about 6 inches, the distance between tho tips of tho two lar<»cst 
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horns measures 9 inches. The teeth are small and resemhle 
those of an Iguana in their shape and finely seri-ated edges, 
indic<ating herbivorous habits, but there are also several rows of 
smaller teeth on the palate, the configuration of which is not 
unlike that of S^ihenodon. The top and sides of tlie skull, 
except the interparietal foramen, the orbits, and nostrils, are com- 
pletely encased by rugose, pitted, dermal bones, most of them 
with strange, horn-like spikes. In the encasement of the 
temporal region can be discerned a postfrontal, pvrietal and sqiui- 
inosal, a conically projecting epiotic, a postorbital and supra- 
temporal, a jugal and a quadrato-jugal, which latter almost 
completely covers the quadrate bone. The interparietal foramen 
lies far forwards, almost on a level with the orbits. The nostrils 
are terminal, surrounded by the short nasals, the muxillaries 
and the premaxillaries, which latter divide them. 

Order n. THERIODONTIA. 

The cranium is not I'oofed in, but shows a pair of large 
supratemporal fossae, bordered below by the zygoma, which is 
formed mainly by the squamoso-jugal bridge, and is shut off from 
the orbit by the postfrontal joining the bridge. The teeth are 
differentiated into incisors, canines, and molars (Fig. 54, C, p. 
280). The lower canines close in front of the upper. 

CytiognathiLS, Karroo foriuation of South Africa. C. n-atrro- 
Twtits has a skull about 16 inches long, looking like that of 
a ferocious Carnivore; there are four incisors, huge canines, 
and nine molars, the latter with serrated edges and anterior 
and posterior cusps. The wide supratemporal fossa is bordered 
and closed behind by the broad lateral extension of the panetal, 
wliich joins a similar extension of the squamosal bone. The 
latter is very long, extending to the postfrontal and to a 
bone which, bordering the orbit posteriorly, is either an upward 
branch of the jugal, or a postorbital bone; the latter inter- 
pretation is made probable by the occurrence of a suture with 
the jugal in C. platyceps. The jugal bone is very long, be^n- 
niiig at the quadi-ate, running along the squamosal, and forming 

the lower border of the orbit. 

Tlie number of vertebrae is large, there being as many a. 
twenty-nine presacrals, six of which belong to the cervical region. 
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'Ihu atlas is fused with the axis: most of the thoracic ril)S 
aiticulute partly upon the intercentra. The lumbar ribs are 
veiy jMjculiar ; they are much e.xpantled horizontally, and overlap 
each other, forming thereby intercostal foramina. The broad 
ilium is attJiched to tluee or four sacral ribs. The acetabulum 
is closed. Ihe ventral side oi the pelvis shows a broad 
symphysis and has a pair of obtuiator-foiumina. Tiie saipula 
is large, directed bjickwards, and shows a distinct, very Mam- 
malian spine ; it is fused with the coracoid and precomcoid. 

The occipital condyle of C. platyc.eps is kidney-shaped with 
the concavity directed upwards; in C. hcrryi it is separated into 
two distinct knobs, the middle, basioccipital portion bein<' 
apparently wanting. The nmudible possesses a long coronoid 
process which ascends obliquely into the temporal fossa 

Aelnro^npis, Zycosnur^is, Galesaurus. and many others, 
hkew^e of the Karroo formation. In the first genus the 
splemal bones help to form the symphysis of the lower juw ; teeth 
are also found on the palate, in opposition to Zycosaums. This 
has a skull 6 inches in length; the dental formula on either side 
18 t- h f. ; the molars are slender, conical, and recuived 
Galesaurus seems to Imve been rather small, the low, triamrului 
■skull measuring only 2 to 3 inches in length, with four o? five 

^m^ly pointed incurs, prominent canines and four or five small 
miUticuspid or deeply serrated little molars, 

Endothiodon, with several species from the Karroo formation 

knol.rT^o*' «y8tematie position, only imperfect skulls being 
known Ihe animals must have been large and bulky the 

skulls being very massive and at least one foot in length ' The 
prem.x. lanes and the maxiUanes are toothless, thotr alveolar 
borders forming cutting, prominent edges. The same applies to 
the very strong lower jaw; but there is a pair of twth like 

and perhap^ hl^rCtrolLt 

It : 

“d‘ ^hepahititm. by ‘tim 
lu v,y ventral .vLaL^nstrc 
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Direct affinity of Emlothiodon (JvBoOL, within) with Platunltis 
is unlikely ; the same applies to the Dicynoclontia, although 
the restriction of the teeth to the palate seems to point as 
much to the former genus as do the toothless cutting edges 
of the jaws to the forms like Ondenodon. / 

Other TlierioJont reptiles have been described from the upper 
Permian of Russia, for instance Deuterosaurua and Brithopus, 
but the determinatiofu rests upon insufficient fragments. North 
Americii has yielded many strange Theromorphous fossils, some 
of which may belong to the Theriodont order, while othei's seem 
to be intermediate between this and the other orders. DUtda lcA 
of Texas, for instance, seems to be a Theriodont creature; while in 
Empi’ditis inolaris, with a skull about 8 inches in lengtli, the 
teeth fox*m an uninterrupted series without distinct amine tusk.s, 
and the incisors are distinguished from the molars only by the 
trausversely broadened shape of the latter. Very small teeth are 
arranged along the median line of the vomer and united palatine 
bones. In Cle.psijdrops, Dimetrodon, and Naosanrns of Texas the 
teeth are differentiated into incisors, canines, and molars, although 
not so regularly as in the typical Theriodont forms described 
above, one or more pairs of teeth being enlarged into canine-like 
tusks. In the latter two genera the spinous processes of the 
thoracic vertebrae are enormously elongated, standing up vertically 


to a height of 2 feet, while the centra of the vertebrae measure 
only one inch in diameter. In Naosaurus claviijer upright 

spines carry on either side half a dozen transverse projections. 
Slcreorhachis of the Permian of France is typically Theriodont m 
the structure of its shoulder-girdle, humerus, and pelvis, but the 
dentition is composed of ^ incisors, no canines, and pointed 


molars. . i r u 

The following genera have been placed by Seedey in the lamiiy 

Gomphognathidae. Microgomphodon, with broader and less pio- 

minciitly multicuspid teeth than those of the typiad Theriodonts, 

seems to lead to Gomphognaihus,^h\(i\\ has the following dentition : 

i i! c. m. H-, with a long diastema between the canines and 

moliirs, some of wliich latter are nearly as broad as they are long, 

and have comparatively low tubercles on the crowns. The skuU 

is remarkably like that of a Carnivorous Mammal. There 
incisive foramina behind the premaxillo. The niaxillaiie 
palatines form a united palatal roof, and behind them open the 
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flioiinac. TIio occipital coiulyle is kidney-shaped. The niandil.le 
is most ex-tiaordiuary, approiiching that of the Manimaliun. 
especially the Marsupial type, except that it is still composed 
of sevei-al pieces. Tlie articular facet for the mandible is borne 
by ail outward or lateral projection, while the bulk of the 
posterior lialf of tlie jaw projects inwards like a broad tiange, 
undoubtedly recalling the so-called inner inverted angle of the 
Marsupial jaw. The coronoid process is large and extends 
far into the tempoml fossa. Nearly the whole skedeton of 
M,cro;,ow2>hodon is known ; the lumbar ribs are broadened and 
overlap as in Cynognathue, and the mandible is typically 
coiui)ound, so that there is no doubt about the affinities of this 
genus witli the Theriodontia. It throws light upon Gvmpho- 
//>m/Ai« and the three likewise South Afriain genera Diaihmmlon, 
Inrnchiodon a.\\i\ Trilglodon, which are all known from imperfect 
skulls only. Tlieir teetli are restricted to the jaws, the inolai-s 
have lat, inultitubercular crowns and bear an extraonUnarv 
ivscmblance to those of Mununals. Some of the molai-s of 
M^yWonare said even to i)o.ssess two roots, but this point, 
absolutely unique in lioptile.s, but common iu Mammals, is not 

certain. Ihc few upper incisors of are rather larrre 

clusel-shaped. and extend like those of the Eodeut-type bat-k’ 
nito the maxillaries; canines are absent, leaving a dhisteina. 

ni IhT. r canines, the five upper molars are 

ultituberc^ar. mther flat, and much broader transvei-sely than 

skill s of the size of that of a small fox, possessed distinct pre- 


Order m. ANOMODONTIA. 


those of tortoises av.uoturo like 
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Vicjfnodon, with many si>ecies from the Karroo foi-mation of 
South Africa, readied formidable dimensions. The thick, curved 
skull is in size and outline not unlike that of a large lion, hence 
D. Imniceps, D. tigriccps, etc. Tlie zygomatic arch is almost 
mumiiialiaii, except that the posterior Imundary of the orbit is 
formed by a distinct postfrontal Ixmc. The nostrils are lateral. 
The canine tusks (Fig. 54, E, p. 280) are very large. The 
dioauae o|X5n behind the rhomboid vomer and between the sepa- 
rated palatine bones, which are posteriorly confluent with the 
medially united pterygoids. The latter send out flat extensions, 
along the lateral side of the palatines ; these extensions reach 
the maxillaries and probably i*epresent the ectopterygoids. The 
occipital condyle is distinctly triple, being eijually composed of 
the basi- ami latero-occipital bones. 

Tlie three bones of the shoulder-girdle meet at the glenoid 
fo.ssa ; the scapula has tlie indication of a spine. The pelvis is 
stout, attached to four or five vertebrae, converting the latter into 
a very Mammalian-like sacrum, the position of which lies 
distinctly in front of the acetabulum. The latter is closed, 
composed by the three pelvic bones. The pubes and ischiu 
are fused together, leaving only a very small obturator-foramen. 
The limbs are plantigrade and pentadactyle, very stout; the 
humerus and femur have enormous crests. 

Oiulcnodon, of which several species have been described, is so 
much like Dicynodon, except for the complete absence of teeth, 
that it has been suggested that these skulls belong to females ol 
this genus. This view is strengthened by the fact that tusk- 
like canines exist, or are absent in some of the species which 
have been described as Cisteccplutlvs, a genus closely allied to 
Dicynodon. The latter, which, like (hid.tnodon and Cistecephaly^, 
occurred in Africa, extended also into India, D. orientalis having 
been found in the Panchet formation of Bengal, of transitional 
age Jietween the Permian and I’riassic epochs. Ondenodon 
rawsHS. on the other liaiid, has been described from the Ural. 

Goedonia and Geikia, of the New Bed Sandstone of Elgin, ave 
known from their skulls only, but these are so weU preserved 
that there is no doubt about their close relationship to the 
typical South African Dicynodontia. The skull of ^ 

about 7 inches long and 4 inches high. The canines (lig. 
p. 280) are reduced to short, but thick, conical tusks. The roost 
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reiiiarkiible feature is the very elongated s<iuamoso-jugal arch, which 
arises moreover from the dorsjil end of the long squamoso-qxuulrate 
pedicle. The two wide and long temporal fossae are dorsally 
divided by narrow parietal crests. There is a distinct interparietal 
hone, and the usual iuterparietal foramen. The choanae are 
united and lie within the i>alatiiies, which tliemselves are united; 
the large lateral palatal foramina are otherwise enclosed by 
the jiterygoids, quadrates, and laterally by the squamoso-jugal 
arch. 


Order IV. FLACODONTIA. 

These are the latest and last meinbei*s of the Tlieroniurpha, 
unfortunately known from skulls only, from the Muschelkalk or 
Middle Trias of Germany and Russia. The skull of Plavodns 
giijas is about one foot long, ratlier high and 'triangular owing 
to the lateral expansion of the temporal arches, which diverge 
posteriorly. The sqxiamoso-jugal arcli is very broad, and most 
of the posterior border of the orbit is formed by the large 
postorl>it<»I bone. The maxillary bone seems to extend back to 
beyond the level of the orbits. The choanae lie behind the \)re- 
maxillaries. The palatines and pterygoids are fused in tin* 
middle line, forming u broad bony palate, which, owing to the 
broad, posteriorly extended wings of tlie pterygoids, much re- 
sembles that of the crocodiles. The teeth are veiy remarkublo. 
There are two or three stout, conical, or chisel-like teetli in each 
premaxillary bone, and three to five broad and flat ma.xillarv 
teeth ; three pairs of huge, broad, and quite flat teeth are crowded 
together and fill up the whole vomerine and palatine portion of 
the palate. These crushing teeth indicate that I^lncotlvs probably 
lived upon hard-shelled molluscs, and this would be in conformity 
with its occurrence in the Muschelkalk, which is a strictly marine 
deposit and full of shells. Another closely allied genus is Ct/a- 
modua, one species of which is known from Russia. The teeth 
are fewer in number and not so large as those of Placodus. 
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CIIELON'IA ATHECAK THECOPIIORA 

Srii-CLASS IV. — CHBLONIA. 

There is no mistaking a tortoise. The shell and the horn- 
covered toothless jaws separate them from all other four-footed 
creatures. 

They may be described as terrestrial or aquatic, pentadactyle 
reptiles, with walking limbs or wit h padd les ; ribs^vith capitular 
portions only, two sacral v ertebra e, hum erus with entepicoiidylar 
foramen, jmbes and ischia forming _symphy8e8, quadrate bones 
tixed, jaws without teeth, but with _cuUing'' horny slieathe. 
Trunk encased in a bony shell, composed of numerous dorad and 
ventral dermal bones, forming a carapace and a plastron, wliich 
may or may not be covered with horny shields. Copulatory 
organ unpaired, cloacal opening more longitudinal than round, 
never transverse. Oviparous. 

It is customary to distinguish the marine, paddle-limbed kinds 
as 'J'lh'tlrs, the others as Lund- and Water -tortoises. 

Tortoises occur already in the Trias. They reached their 
greatest development towards the end of the Meso 2 oic and in 
tlic earlier Tertiary periods. They are now comparatively 
reduced in tlic numljer of families and genera, although they 
arc still represented by about 200 species. The sub-cla.ss as a 
whole is cosmopolita n, but does not occur in the colder regions. 

Their origin is quite unknown. Of recent groups only the 
Crocodiliu and the Rhynchocejihalin come into consideration. 
Combination of these groups with the Chelonia leads to some 
unknown forms whence also the Theromorpha have arisen, 
l^alaeontology does not help us, all the leading, main groups of 
Chelonia having been in existence in the earlier Mesozoic ages, 
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iiiul Palaeozoic Clielunia art* still unknown. "We can. liowever, 
to a certain extent, I'econstiuct an ideal prinioiilial Clielonian 
by assigning to it all the ancestral characters actually observcil 
in recent and fossil kinds, and by reducing to simpler conditions 
those features which we know to be mine or less exaggerated 
specialisjitions. It is reasonable to assume that originallv each 
metamere, except those of the atilerior half of the neck and the 
posterior half of the tail, carried a tniiisverse series of dermal 


plates, covered with horny shields, while the trunk, according to 
the greiiter bulk of the body, increa.sed in size, converging towaixls 
the I'oot of the neck and tail. By coiicentration, reduction of 
the number, and increase in the size of some of the remaining 
plates and shields, the .skull assumed its characteristic box-like 
shape, the neck and tiiil Ijecoming at the same time fjee. Chelonia 
are witliout doubt descendants of terrestrial, or at least semi- 
a(|uatic reptiles, and the marine paddled forms subseimeutly 
developed from terrestrial kinds. 

Classification of Chelonia. — After many vicissitudes it was 
recognised that the Chelonia cannot naturally be divitled 
according to the nuHlification of their feet. The f kiovychoidf \ 
were clearly separated from the rest by Stamvius in ISol 
(-Ope, in lj_» 0. was the tii-sl to empha.'jise the important 
character of th^ idode in which the neck is either Innit sid.-wartls 
(I LKuuoniUA) or withdn.wn in an S-shai^-d curve in a vertical 
plane (C.UYrTOiUHA) : ami he also separated ji.s A riiFr 

fa.m .,11 the othc- (■lu.U.,.i..„s. f„r xvl.i.-h ])„11., j,, tsso p.„i...se,l 
.c ter... l„r.coP.,o„A. The .Uvisiou „f the let,...- i,.,o 
T.l«..hle families, bascl „pun vcliable, ehielly int..rm,l, ski'lejl 

haHe^'lidmLr' "tf by H„ule„eer ; ■ ami bis ebLssifi..ati.,n' 
as bceu adopted iii the present volume, after iliterealatiou of the 

vr„„”“rT -'‘‘’--bips betwev.. these 
vanous families may i>mlmps bo indicated as follows 

IAthECAK a.t. 


Chelonia • 


IThecoprora 


rieuroiiira 


('"rijptotlira 


Spliiivi'idae 

/PeloniiKlusidac 

lOhclyaulni-— Cai'etl«>chelyd|.lae 
j Cludytlridae — D«riiiati-mj-«liilju — 
I CiiioAteniidae 
j Plnt)*8tuniiilao 
iTe.-»tudiliidae— Clieloiiitln*. 


r • » •, V^*‘''*«‘^i«»dae— CliL-loiiidne 

^rlomJcho„U■n Tnouvchi.lae 


' Cat. Chdoniana, Tint. J/,„. USQ. 
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The guiding taxonomic characters are fully mentioned at the 
head of the different families, and are mostly internal. The 
tollowiiig “ key,” adapted from Boulenger, and based upon ex- 
ternal characters, is preferable for practical purposes. 

Fnr the intsitioH and names of the horny shields see Fi«» 61 on 
p. 315. ® 

Shell covercHl >vith homy shields. 

Digits with 5 or 4 claws^. 

Pect<iral shields separated from the maiginals by iiifm* 
niargiimls. 

Tail long and crested. Plastron small and cruciform. 
North America . Chclydrida^y p. 338. 

Tail long, covert*d with rings of ^hields. 

Plastron large. Iiido-China Pl<ihjtt(rnxdaey\^.ZAh, 

Tail short North and ( D€n)xat€7nydida*\ ]), 341. 
Central America . yCinosternidae^ 2’* 

Pectoml shields in contact with the jnarginals. 

Plastml shields 11 or 12, without an intergular. 

Neck retractile in an S*shaped 

vertical curve . . Testudinidac^ 2^- 345. 

Plastral shields 13, an iiitergitlar being present. 

Neck bending sideways under f Chehjdidaty p. 399. 
the shell . . yPehmednsidafy p. 390. 

Lin)l>« paddle-shaped^ with one or t\vo claws . Chelunidafy p. 378. 
Sliell wiUiout horny shields, covered with soft, leathery skin. 

Digits di^tiuct, hr<»adly webl>ech hut with only 

tlirt'e claws .... Trionychoideay p. 404. 

Limls< ]iad<IU'*sha|Kit. 

K| It'll cuinjii>s4i| of ivgnlnr scries of 

bony {dates. Two claws . Coreltochehjdidaey ]k 404. 
Sliell compo.S4*tl of very many small plate.s arranged like 
mosaic. No cla%v.^ . Sphargtdaty p. 333. 

Tin* vertebrae are, sometimes in the various regions of the 
.same individual, jimplii-, opistho- or pro-coelous, or even biconvex. 
Traces of the clionla remain longest in the middle of the centra. 
IiitevciMitra ficcur regularly on the first two or three cervicals, 
ami tluMi again in the tail as paired c*r unpaired nodules, or us 
short < lievrons. The latter occasionttlly fuse with the ciuulal 
end of tlieir contra. Intercentral discs of fibrous cartilage occur 
regularly in the neck and tail. The ribs develop originally in 
the siime transverse level with tlie.se discs, and frequently the 
anterit)!’ thoracic vertebrae retain this intercentral or intervertebral 
j>ositi.Qn throughout life. Farther hack they often show a gradual 
ehaii«M- fi’om the intercentral to a more central and ultimately 
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cliaracteiised liy several special features. Tliere are no ect'»- 
pterygoicls or ossa transversa ; no lacrynial bones, uo inlcr- 
piirietal or pineal foi'anien ; the vomer is unpaired and tlie 
nasiil bones are mostly absent, unless they are fused with tlie 
prefrontals. The pr emax i^e are very small. The single vonier 
forms H septum between tlie choanae ; and the.se are, except in 
venti'ally roofed over by wings sent out by the palatines. 
Tlie latter fonn a continuous bony roof to the mouth with the 
]«terygoids, and these diverge posteriorly, being connected s»»turallv 
with the ({uadrates, lateral and ba.si-oceii)ital bones, and witli 
the unpaired basi-s]»Iienoid, which appeal’s between the basi- 




Fic, 63. — Skull of Chrhtuc 

A, from the left side ; iu B, tin* 
{>o.<lfroiJtiil oud squamosal l>ones 
have been removed, and the broad 
expansions of the jngal« qiiadruto- 
jngal, parietal, nutl qiiudmte 
have hotn reduced in order to iv- 
dace the skull to more primitiw 
coudilions. Frontal x y. juyal ; 

l.ateral ocripital ; d/.r, max 11- 
lary ; O;^opistll 0 tic ; A^^pnlutine; 
Por, }Kirivtal ; Pi:f\ pudlxnd;d ; 
Pn», pro-otir ; 77.,/; po.xtfi outal ; 
77^^ pterygoid ; y, qnn«ir;Ue ; QJ, 
quadrat o- jugal ; sn)>ra-occ]* 

pital ; ^qual^osaL 


occipital and the diverging pterygoids, but is in most cases to n 
great extent overlapped by the latter. The occipital condvle is 
disti nctly triple ; the basi-occipitnl sometimes helps to border tlie 
foramen magnum. The supra-occipita! sends out a long vertical 
blade, directed backwards and generally projecting far over the 
neck, for the attachment of the powerful ciunio-cervical muscles. 
The quadmte is very peculiar. Firmly attached, and hemmed 
in on nearly all sides by the neighbonriug bones, it stands nearly 
verticaUy and forms a broad articulating surfirco for the mandible. 
Its posterior side shows either a transverse, horizontal groove, in 
which lies the columella uuris, or the groove is transformed into 
a more or less closed canal. Moreover, the hinder lateral margin 
of the quadrate forms most of the tympanic frame ; its luavgins 
being curved backwards, leaving iu the Cryptodira. howcvir, a 
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wide notch behind; in the Pleurodira this part of the quadrate 
is transformed into a trumpet, the wide rim of whieli. forming u 
complete ring, carries the t}Tnpanic membrane. The tjTnpaiiic 
cavity thus formed often leads into a deep recess which e.vtends 
beneath the squamosjil towards the opisthotic and Wars some 
resemblance to the intricate tympanic recesses which pervade 
that region of the Crocodilian skull. 

Dor.siilly tlie quadrate is broadly overlaid by the squamo.sjil, 
which frequently forms an arch with the parietal. Anteriorly 
the quadrate is connected through a variably sized quadrato- 
jugal with the jugal ; and this, by joining the maxilla and jwst- 
frontul, helps normally to form the posterior rim of the orbit. 
All the bones which border the temporal fossa varj’ much in 
extent in the different groups of Chelonia. The cxtreme.s are 
represented by CUtudo and Geoemyda, in which the bony infra- 
temporal arch is absent, owing to the loss of the quadrato-jugal ; 
and on the other hand by the Chelonidae and by SphurgU, in 
which the whole temporal region is covered over by an additional 
■ false cranial ” roof. This roof is produced chiefly by lateral 
wing -like expansions of the parietal and postfrontal bones, 
which meet the likewise much expanded jugal, quadrato-jugal, 
and s<[uamosal bones. In the lower diagram of Fig. 63 (Chelone 
viydas) the squamosal has been removed, and the other bones 
have been reduced to their normal, or rather primitive condition, 
for compuri.son with the external view of the complete skull of 
the Siime animal. The lower diagram shows also the connexion 
of the pterygoid with a descending process of the parietal ; this 
column, paired of course, usually contains a sei)arate bone, the 
epipterygoid, the portion between Ptg and ]\ir. 

The hyoidean apparatus is well developed, and sometimes 
assumes large dimensions, especially in Chetys. Tlie two pairs 
of “ horns ” are the first and .second branchial arches, whilst the 
hyoid arches are reduced to a pair «^f small, frequently only 
cjirtilaginous, nodules attached nejir the anterior coniei'S of the 
basis linguae, which generally fuses with the os entoglossum in 
tlie tip of the tongue. 

The pectoral arch consists of a i>air of long coracoids slopmg 
obliquely backwards, the distal cartibiges of which .scarcely 
tfiuch each other in the mhldle line, and the scapulae. The 
iip])er end of the scapula friMjuently touches the inside of the 
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instead of ossifying, undergoes a process of calcification. Ulti- 
mately this is more or less absorbed, its place is taken by the 
dermal bone, which forms so to speak a cast of the rib, pre- 
serN-ing in many cases the shape of the vanished rib, only the 
capitular portions of which remain unaffected. The number of 
costal plates is very constant, namely eight on each side, but 
some fossils have nine or ten, and there are still individual 


variations in recent forms, indicative of that number. In a 
large Chrysemys concinna I find the last pair of costals clearly 
composed of at least two pairs, and this same specimen has nine 
distinct neural plates. 

The marginal plates are originally paired, almost always 
eleven pairs, very rarely ten or twelve ; an unpaired posterior 
plate, the pygal, is always present, and is probably the result of 
fusion. In the Chelonidae large fenestrae remain between the 
costal and marginal plates, only covered by leathery unossified 
cutis, and of course by the homy shields. In the Indian 
fresh-water genus Batagur similar windows are gradually filled 
up with age, and the horny shields become extremely thin and 
almost confluent. On the other hand, in Testudo polyphemus, 
the bony shell, always very thin, becomes still thinner with 
age and finally fenestrated by absorption. 

Great reduction has taken place in the carapace of the 
Tnonychidae. The American species of Trionyx have only 
seven pairs of costal plates ; in Cyclanorbis the neuiuls arc 
reduced to two. The whole dorsal shell is much smaller than 
the body and marginal plates are absent or merely vesticrial. 
It 13 doubtful if the ossifications in the posterior half of^thc 
marginal flap of some genera are homologous with true marginals. 

Externally the whole shell is covered, except in the SViony- 
S},karg^s and Careltochdys.^yith horny, epidermal shields. 
These are phylogenetically older than the dermal plates, and 
they do not coi^espond with th^ either in numbers or in 
position, although there exists a general resemblauee in their 

nli^rrmT distinguish an unpaired or 

femortl®^d'’a'‘"? abdominal. 

inrrouC ““***«“» (^*8- 66). Sometimes there are also 
ergulars, paired m Macroclemmya and CAslys, unpaired in 

behtr^hrgSZ ■“‘^^Sular lies 
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The carapace of most Chelonians is covered with five neural, 
four pairs of costal and twelve pairs of marginal shielda, the last of 
which often forms an unpaired pygal. In front of the first neural 
lies the nuchal shield, very variable in size, often absent. The 
Chelydridae, Dermatemydidae, Platysternidae, and Cinosternidae 
possess moreover several inframarginals, intercalated on the bridge 
between the marginal and some of the plastral shields. In many of 
the other families these inframarginals are restricted to the anterior 
and posterior corners of the bridge, as the so-called axillaries and 
inguinals, mostly small and variable. Lastly, Macroclemmys has 
several small supramarginals. 

There are consequently eleven longitudinal rows of shields 
in all ; by elimination of the supra- and infra-marginals they 
are reduced to seven rows. It is absolutely certain that the 
number of transverse rows also was originally much greater than 
it is now. The mode of reduction of the number of the neural 
and costal shields has been studied in Thalassochelys caretta (cf. 
p. 388.) The accompanying illustration (Fig. 69) shows some of 
the main stages actually observed in the reduction of these shields. 
The chief point is that certain shields are squeezed out, or sup- 
pressed by their enlarging neighbours. The ultimate result is 
the formation of fewer, but larger shields. 

Each shield grows individually as follows. Every year, or 
rather during every periodically recurring period of growth, the 
area of the Malpighian layer belonging to each shield increases 
peripherally in size, and at the same time produces a new layer 
of horn. The original little shield, with which the tortoise is born, 
remains for years, often throughout life, as the so-called “areola ; '' 
it increases in thickness owing to the new layer of horn added 
from below, and peripherally the increase in size is indicated by 
tlie overlapping concentric rings. Each ring represents a year s 
growth, at least in tortoises which live in temperate zones, where 
hibernation means a comptete'suspension of growth. It is not 
known if the same applies to tropical species, which grow either 
throughout the year, or which undergo one or more periods of 
rest. The areola does not remain central ; the growth is uneven. 
With age the oldest layers of the areola are frequently rubbed off, 
and the areola then appears enlarge^ For the first dozen years or 
so the annual rings can be easily followed, but when the creature 
approaches maturity each shield adds very little to its growth. 





.lUtiDctive Shi I H 1“ •« inaicate.1 by 

nuch&I) ami «ight^cosUl slualda. Bight neural (iucludiug the 

varsapLe,. H -VH aui, 

•liialda, observed in specimen* of T^Lssoc^irfh^^o™^^ st'ppi^ion of varioua 
represented by VII VIIT «?* t.«..!Z^i*j^i^f’ . * normal condition of wbich u 

gap has been filled up brarc.Ili^i Jt oMhe very small and the tasuUi,« 
imrmal condition of raos^ CryptodSous tortouJ^ x’^Thf 

ftxmt and the nuchal is either snnnreaaadrY^^ t meet in 

it is aurrounded by the luarKiJ^xti^} 1/ “^1*^ ov 

Jfool. JiesuU*, 189& ) marginals (AOX «.g. m iSterMoMamM. (From WUley’a 
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and the rings become very fine, crowded and irregular. Only by 
careful counting and comparison of the rings on the coatals, 
marginals, and plastrals, can a reliable average be arrived at. In 
some tortoises, e.g. Chrysemys, the whole outer layer of the shields 
peels off periodically; only a thin smooth layer like mica or tracing- 
paper remains, of course without any indication of rings. The 
pigment is formed in the Malpighian layer, but it frequently 
diffuses into the horny shields themselves, notably in Chdone 
imhricata, which yields the beautiful “ tortoise-sheU.” The colour 
of the pigment is either black, yellow, or red, with resulting 
combinations. The green colour, often so beautiful in baby- 
specimens of Chrysemys, is optical, produced, according to Agassiz, 
by a network of black pigment, spread over a layer of yellow 
oil. 


Horny scales, sometimes forming spines, and covering a nodule 
of dermal ossification, are also common on other parts of the 
skin, especially on the limbs of land-tortoises, and also on the tail 
of Chelydra. Sometimes the end of the tail is protected by a claw- 
like nail, for instance in Pyxis. In some of the gigantic land- 
tortoises, and in Chelone mydas, this nail assumes large dimensions, 
and several of the terminal caudal vertebrae are fused together 
into a regular urostyle. In some subfossil specimens of Ma\iritian 
tortoises, these ankylosed complexes are 12 cm. long and more 
than 5 cm. broad ! 

Before leaving the description of the shell, it is worth while 
to draw attention to the enormous correlative changes in other 
organs produced by this case. Nearly the whole organism has been 
altered. The hard, firm carapace has partly rendered the supporting 
functions of the vertebral column unnecessary or impossible. In 
many tortoises, especially in the large land-tortoises, the vertebrae 
and the capitular portions of the ribs are reduced to mere bony out- 
lines ; the reduction to thin paper-like bony lamellae proceeds with 
age. The iliac bcnes find a better support in the costal plates ; 
the contact with the sacral ribs is given up, and these ribs fuse 
partly with the costal plates, or they are absorbed. The whole 
mass of muscles of the trunk is completely lost in the region of 
the shell, but traces of them exist in young specimens. Neck, 
limbs, and tail can in most cases be withdrawn and hidden in 
the shell. When this is not possible it is due to secondary 
changes. The neck is withdrawn either by being tucked away 
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sideways (Pleurodira i), or by being bent in an S-shaped curve in 
a vertical plane. In a left-sided profile-view of the animal, the 
head represents the tail of the S. The neck is withdrawn by 
long muscles, which are inserted into the ventral side of the 
middle of the neck, and extend in the shape of vertical ribbons 
far back into the shell, arising from the centra of some of the 
middle or even more posterior thoracic vertebrae. 

I^tly. a few remarks on the partial regeneration, or the 
mending of injuries to the shell If part of the horny covering 
IS badly bruised, torn off, or rubbed through, or if part of the 
shell is crushed, the underlying portion of the bony plate 
^comes necrotic, and the horny covering also dies so far as its 
Ma pighian layer is destroyed. Soon, however, the uninjured 
Malpighian ^lls, around the margin of tl»e wound, multiply, 
grow into and beneath the injured portion of the bone, and form a 
new horny layer, casting off the necrotic portion. After several 
months the deficiency is patched up ; new bone has grown in the 
deeper remaining strata of the cutis, and the outside is covered 
by a continuous horny layer, without, however, reproducing 

concentric moulding of the shields. In badly 
crushed she^ sometimes almost one-third of the whole shell is 
thus cast off and mended within one or two years The re 

■ f stripped-off shields of chon. MHcl 

.s descnbed on p. 386, Bitteo-off tails and limbs rather 

d3“bunhr““d‘“ ''slf-'-tortoises, are of course not repro- 
du^, but the wounds are healed and covered again with s^ly 

oi Jn *'5' developed sense- 

i'rVfteuTrthtf ‘1 ‘vlte‘,”iZtises i 

=MCphisi&- :t-ion- 

eyes. Tlm i^rX' w li T- females brown. 

ossified plates. There is no“tmc^“of a small 

tected externally by the twn ^ 

In some water-tortoises, notably ^ niembrane. 

transparent. Incrymal and nLerian ^rn^eUrifi “ “ 
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The SENSE OF HEARING is apparently not very acute, although 
tortoises and turtles are frightened by noise, and can distinguish 
sounds ; otherwise they would have no voice, which is very tiny 
and piping in most tortoises during the pairing season. In most 
water-tortoises the tympanic membrane is thin and quite exposed ; 
in laud-tortoises it is often thick and covered by the ordinaiy skin ; 
lastly, in Chelone the tympanic cavity is filled with a plug of 
the much-thickened skin, possibly in adaptation to the water- 
pressure when these creatures dive to considerable depths. The 
ossicular chain is mostly reduced to a long, bony, columellar rod. 

The SENSE OF SMELL is Well developed, -All Chelonians care- 
fully smell their food, in the air as well as under water. The 
individual predilection shown by many species for different kinds 
of animal and vegetable food, — since they are, for instance, able 
to distinguish between the various sorts of cabbage, cauliflower, 
sprouts, etc., — proves that they possess a considerable amount of 
smell and taste. 

Tortoises have a fine sense of touch ; even the slightest tap 
on the shell is noticed, and the skin of the soft parts is extremely 
sensitive. Tickling of the sides of the tail, or of the hinder 
surface of a thigh, produces ridiculous scratching actions of the 
same or of the opposite foot. 

The digestive apparatus is simple. Only a few peculiarities 
need be mentioned. The tongue is mostly broad and soft ; it 
cannot be protruded. The oesophagus of the Chelonidae is covered 
with many conical projections pointing towards the stomach. The 
latter is simple, except in Sphargis. The intestine is devoid of a 
caecum, but the difference between the small intestine and the 


rectum is very marked and often abrupt. The cloaca is very 
roomy. It contains the large copulatory organ, which is impaired, 
grooved on its dorsal side, and is altogether constructed like that 
of the Crocodilia. The large bladder opens ventrally into the 
urodaeum, a recess of the cloaca ; near its base open the urinary 
and genital ducts. Many wfl.t-.pr-fr.nrf/^iat»a pntmpaH also a pair of 
lateral thin-walled sacs, the so-called anal sacs, dorso-lateral 
diverticula of the walls of the urodaeum. These sacs, which 
have highly «»'n -inooQCQTif.ly filled and emptied 

with water through the vent, and act as important respiratory 
organs. When such a water-tortoise, for instance an Emy$ or a 
Clemmys, is suddenly taken out of the water, it squirts out a 
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stream of this water, which is uot, as is generally supposed, the 
urine &om the bladder. 


The mode of respimtion is interesting. The lungs are very 

complicated, highly - developed, spongy structures. They are 

attached by their whole dorsal surface to the inner lining of the 

shell. As they cannot expand through their own initiative, 

and since the shell has made costal and abdominal expansion 

impossible, the tortoise has to resort to other meaus of producing 

the necessary vacuum. This is done partly by the neck and the 

limbs, which act like pistons in being drawn in and out ; partly 

by the greatly developed hyoidean apparatus, by which, when 

the neck is stretched out, the throat is alternately inflated and 

emptied, the air being swallowed, or pumped into the lun^s 

Additional respiration, b esides that of the anal sacs men tionprl 

above, is effected in various aquatic tortoises by sUghtly vas^ 

cularised recesses of the pharyngeal region Most Chelonians 

can exist for a very long time without breathing; sulky individuals 

remain for hours or days under water. Ciatudo can shut itself 

up for an equally long time. Nevertheless this and other land- 
tortois6s 6&8ily g6t drowned. 


fV, ” o™!’ a«;ording to 

their kmd, but the shape of the eggs of one set sometimes varies 

within the greatest limits. The shell varies from a parchment- 

like, flexible, scarcely calcareous cover to a hard, well-polished 

a ground, are liatched 

after a few months, but in some of the northern kinds, e.g. Emys 

orhiculana the hatching is deferred until the next spriiio the 

embryo e development being arrested during the wintL "kow 

Buoh ep, buried a few inches only below the surface, withstand 

the often very severe North German and Russian winter is a 

Zmto in the it is more or less 

CuTZ. and X " 

The ^neral conclusions which can bo drawn from the present 
pographic^ distribution of the Chelonia are as few and uusatis 
1 ‘to Ctocodilia. since all the main 
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region. The CJulydHda^, now restricted to North and Central 
America, occurred formerly also in Europe. The PUurodira in 
Mesozoic times plentiful in Europe, India, and North America 
are now restricted to South America, AustraUa, and Africa • the 



Pelomcdusidae to Africa, Madagascar, and South America; the 
Chelydidae to South America and Australia. In the latter 
country all the Chelonians belong to the Chelydidae. The Triony- 
choidea, occurring since the Cretaceous epoch in North America, 
in Early and Mid-Tertiary times in Europe, are now restricted to 



Fig. 71*— Geographical distnbation of Pleurodtroos tortoises. 


North America, Asia, and Africa. The country richest in Chelo- 
iiiuns is America ; North and Central America together possessing 
representatives of all the families except the Pleurodira, and 
these we know to have died out there. The J)ermatemydidae, 
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CiTiosUrnida^, and Chelydridae are now restricted to the Nearctic 
sub-region (including Central America). Poorest in genera and 
species, all of them Chelydidae, is the Australian region, where no 
fossils of other families have yet been discovered. Europe, with its 



Pio. 72.— Owgraphial distribntion of Trionychidae and Chelydidae. 


l! t T . if consideration ; Asia has at 

^t Testndmidae and Trionychidae, and in addition tlie eoUtair 

in Indo-China, representative of a family wW 

Chelydridae again proclaim the validity of the 


Order I. ATHEOAE. 

The vertOra^ and Hhs are nal f need with, but are free from 
the carapace, whech eoneiets of numerous small polygonJ plZs 

S“=— 

a specimen may weigh half a ton a ■ n 

he has seen soL -- leig^g* , ten"“"Th 

dark brown, either oniform or “ 

Turtle has a wWrtwbutir ^ 

tropical seas but rangmg over aU the inter- 

tropieal seas, but rt is rare eveiywhere ; least so perhaps in the 
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Western Atlantic from Florida to Brazil and in the Indian Ocean 
According to Agassiz it breeds regularly every year in the 
spring on the Bahamas, on the Tortugas, and on the coast of 
Brazil, depositnig its many eggs on the sandy shore like other 
turtles. Accidentally it visits the northern coast up to I^ong 
Island, and specimens, perhaps carried with the Gulf Stream, have 
been caught on the coasts of Kurope, for instance off Dorsetshire 
One was caught near Nantes in 1729, and is said to have made 



^•/rtCPWdFTH Jc 

Fig. 73. 




Spharffis coriac^a^ the “Leathery Turtle,” young specimens, ventral 

and dorsal views, x ]. 


a terrible noise when being killed. This is perhaps the reason 
why Merrem in 1820 invented the generic name Sphargis, 
supposed to be derived from a<f>apayeQ> (I make a noise). It has 
also been recorded from the Mediterranean. It seems to be 
entirely carnivorous, living upon Molluscs, Crustacea, and fish. 
The ilesh is suppo.sed to be unwholesome. It is a very curious 
fact that of this rare species only large specimens, besides a very 
few baby-turtles, are known or preserved in collections, while 
individuals of intermediate size, say from four inches to three 
feet in length, have never been recorded. If it were not for the 
fact that they are still known to breed, it would look as if the 
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species were dying out. Perhaps they are very shy, leading a 
pelagic life, diving at the least sign of danger, and cominCT^ near 
the land only for the sake of breeding. ^ 

The structure of Sphargis is so peculiar in many respects that 

It desen^es a somewhat fuU account. The neuro-cential sutures 

persist on all the vertebrae. The eight cervicals are short. All 

the ten trunk-vertebrae cany ribs, and these, with the exception 

of the last, articulate between the centra and with the neural 

arches ; the first and tenth ribs are short, the others are long 

and flattened but not broad, with wide spaces between them 

Ihe tad is short, although it consists of about twenty vertebrae • 
those are devoid of chevrons. ^ 


The skull superficiaUy resembles that of Chelone, chiefly owin<^ 
to the completely roofed-in temporal region. The suprao^ipital 
crest IS rather short, covered completely by the parietal the 
^stenor margin of which is rounded off instead of forming, as in 
the ChelomdM. a long projecting triangular crest witli theaupra- 

frontals, posteriorly they are just reached by the squamosals 
m quadrato-jugal is smaU, separated from the post-frontal by the 
meeting of the squamosal with the jugal The auadmt-ft 
notched behind, and it separates tL^pisthotic"7iorthe 

f ^«“sphenoid is large and broad, extending far 
forwards so as to separate the pterygoids widely from eacli other 

lateral Potions, which, insLd of sendini a 

markable. featurl is the shell Th » 

appearance. 05 -nie~ 

Urger mate s, and thcRe \***‘^*"^ iw ^ - 

mal blu nt rid^s 


which all converge l^>nritiirfinal_Wun^ 

T He sheU. The IT 
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o r spin e-like edges_of the plates, but_bj: the right, and Ipft. 
of jhe_ p]atps Iwing - Qotually bonta tr "cTir aixgle. This is uuost--oea-_ 
jpicuous at the sides of th e s hell where it passes ipto the ventral 
<^-- -Tbe lat ter h^ two pairs of lateral and one median 
jidt;e. The whole shell has consequently twelve ridges. The 
pjates are deeply im b^ded in the cutis, being exterTial^y 
,a. 3 we ll as i nternally covered or l ined with dense leathery slrin 
The ep id erm is thin, and shows no indicatio ns of horny scales. 

young specimens the whole shell is soft and very im per fectly 
o^ified, late r, on it is quite rigid , although comparatiyply fhin 
I^is n owh ere in contact with the internal skeleton, except by 
a nuchal bone, which by a descending propAS'a~gffir.nlflLteXwith '^he 

ireural arclTd t the eig htli ueivical vert ebia. " 

TKe affinities of the Sphargidae and their position in the 
system are still debatable. Whilst some authorities, t.g. Cope, 
Dollo, and Boulenger look upon Sphargia as the sole remnant 
of a primitive group in opposition to all the other recent 
Chelonia, Baur considered it the most specialised descendant of 
the Chelonidae. Dames agreed with him. Van Bemmelen has 
modified this view in so far as he regards Spkargis as the most 
specialised Chelonian, but considers the differences between it and 
the Chelonidae great enough to conclude that both Sphargidae 
and Chelonidae represent two independent, partly parallel, 
branches which have arisen from two different groups of 
terrestrial tortoises. Case,' from the study of Protostega and 
other fossil forms, tends towards Baur’s view. He believes 
that Sphargis is the culminating form of a branch which 
through Psepkophorus and with Eosphargis has sprung from some 
creature like I/ytoloma, which at the same time is the starting- 
point of another branch which culminates in the genera 
Thalassochelys and Chelone, while lastly a third branch contains 
Protostega, Protosphargis, and Psetidosphargis. In other words, he 
considers them all Chelonidae. If he is right we have of course 
business to separate Sphargis with its fossil allies from the 


no 


rest of the Chelonia as “Athecae. 

However, Case has not proved his point. It is easy enough 
to understand that the characters of the cranium and plastron 
of Sphargis are in a condition which by partial reduction can be 
derived from that of typical Chelonidae. The structure of the 

* JoMm, Morphs xv. 1897, p. 21. 
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cervical vertebrae, the absence of the marginal plates and tin* 
peculiar articulation of the nuchal with the last cervical vertebra 
can be explained as convergent analogies, just like the paddles of 
Carettochelys. But the shell of Sphnrgis is fundamentally difterent 
from and not homologous with that of the others. Cope was 
therefore quite justified in distinguishing the Sphargidae as 
"Athecae” in opposition to the others which Dollo later on. by 
contrast, named “ Thecophora.” Unfortunate names, since both 
groups are undeniably in possession of a or shell. Both 

authors meant, however, by Theca the epidermal shields, but even 
this distinction is rendered invalid by Carettochflys. 

The most reasonable explanation has been suggested by Hav.* 
The mosaic polygonal components of the sheU of Sphargis a'lv, 
so to spesik, an earlier generation of osteoderroal plates than thJ 
later generation of longer and broader bony plates which in tlie 
Thecophora come into contact, and fuse with, the neural arches 
and nbs. The osteodcrms of Sphargis belong to the same 

in the scutes of Crocodilia, 
whilst the plates of the caraiwce and plastron of the Thecophora 
^long to the category of tlie abdominal ribs. Sphai^is has the 
first kind in its peculiar shell, the second kind in the deeper 
lyiiig plastron and in its neural plate. But it has lost or 

developed, the horny shields. The only 
difticulty IS. however, the presence of a plastron and of a typical 

The plastron is a very old institution. It oceurs together with 

osteodenns in CaUnan, and the nuchal plate 
may be the oldest of all dorsals. We can scarcely imamneH.at 

shellf Tnd botli “kinds of 

Shells, and that comparatively recently the inner shell of the 

was lost, leaving only the nuchal plate. Fossils do not 
support such an assumption. Undoubted ancestral forms of 

of O'igocene and Mio- 

that of r- mosaic shell much resemblim. 

skull from the lindo^cla^^^ 
osaic pieces If this fragment reaUy formed part of the shell 

VOL. Vm * AcUuro/. ssiii. 1898. 929. 
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of a Chelonian, its age would speak greatly in favour of the 
Athecae beiug a very primitive and independent group. 


Order II. THECOPHOEA. 


Thoracic vertebrae awl ribs united with a senes of median or 
neural and a j^aired series of lateral or costal plates. Pariciuh 
prolonged downwards, meeting the pterygoids directly or by inter- 
position of an epipterygoid. 

Sub-Order 1. Oryptodira. — The carapace is covered v'ith 
horny shields. The neck, if retractile, bends in an S-shaped curve 
in a vertical plane. The pelvis is not fused with the shell. 

Fam. 1. Chelydridae. — The plastron is small and cross-shaped 
(Fig. 61, 2 , p. 315) ; the bridge is very narrow, and the displaced 
abdominal sliields are widely separated from the marginals by a 
few irregularly shaped inframarginals. The tail is long. Tlie 
limbs, neck, and heiid are so stout that they cannot be completely 
withdrawn into the shell. Snout with a powerful hooked beak. 
American : only two genera, each with one species. 

The temporal region is roofed very incompletely and only 
anteriorly by the expanded parietals and postfrontals, which form 
a long suture. The plastron consists of nine bony plates, a small 
entoplastron being present ; there are lacunae in the middle line, 
the plates meeting imperfectly, and the horny abdominal shields 
are likewise separated by soft skin. The carapace has a nuchal 
with long rib-like processes which underlie the marginals ; the 
neural plates form a continuous series. There are twenty-tliree 
marginal plates. The pubic and ischiadic sj'mphyses remain 
.separate, enclosing one large lieart-shaped foramen. The five 
fingers and toes are webbed and are protected by claws except the 


outer toe, the nail of which is usually suppressed. 

Chehjdra serpentina, W\^ Snapping Turtle, attains a large size, 
namely, a .shell-length of more than one foot, and a total length 
from the nose to the tip of the tail of more than three feet. 
Its range extends from the Canadian lakes east of the Rocky 
^lountains, through the United States and Central America. 
Tlie carapace of young specimens has three veiy marked series 
of keels, which gradually disappear with age, until in very old 
individuals the shell becomes quite smooth. The skin is very 
warty, especially on the neck, and there is a i«ur of mimUe 
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barbels on the chin. The tail carries three series of originally 

triangular Jiorny crests, which with age are transformed into 

blunt knobs. The general colour of this rather ugly creature is 

olive, mottled with dark brown above and with yellowish below. 

According to Holbrook the Snapping Turtle is found in 

stagnant pools, or in streams where tlie watere are of sluggish 

motion. (Generally they prefer deep water, and live at the bo'ttom 

of rivers ; at times, however, they approach the surface, above 

which they elevate the tip of their pointed snout, all other parts 

being concealed ; and in this way they float slowly with the 

current, but if disturbed they descend speedily to the bottom 

They are extremely voracious, feeding on fish, reptiles, or any 

animal substance that falls in their way. They take the hook 

Tidily, whatever may be the bait, though most attracted l>y 

pieces of fish ; in this way many are caught for the market It 

is, however necessary to have strong hooks and tackle, otherwise 

they would be broken, for the animal puts forth great stren<>th 

lu his struggles to escape, both with his firm jaws and by brina. 

ing his anterior extremities across the line. When caught thev 

always give out an odour of musk, which in very old animals is 
sometimes disagreeably strong, 

OccaeionaUy the Snapping Turtle leaves the water, and is 
the banks of rivers or in meadows, even at a distance 
from Its ^ustomed element. On land his motions are 

’ . r , 1»->S tail 

It U,at ’tilT Alligator, which 

at that time he greatly resembles in his motions; like the 

to rS <J“tanee, he falls down 

to tost for a few moments, and then proceeds on his ioui uey In 

captivity they prefer dark places, and are exceedingly ferLoos 

thlni'andTh^ anything that is oHeicd 

moTt toLcLuT =‘-“8 jaws is 

of olT f “ Snappers,” are feared on account 

younger half-grown iudividuulsftht^flihTf 'tiroldTon“”b 

a.e laid to the number of twenty to thirty in the suiinnc,’ 
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On tlie Xortheni States about June), are likewise good to eat. 
The first act of the young creature on leaving the shell is said to 
he snapping and biting. In captivity they are often very sulky, 
and rctuse food stubbornly for many months, perhaps for a whole 
eai , and apparently without much harm to themselves, since 
they He quietly in the distant corner of the tank, now and then 
slowly rising to the surface to breathe. Fresh -water algae grow 
on tlie sliell and in the mud which settles on it, and since this 


Ki<;. 7 tcffunincki, •* Alligator Tiirllc. ' x 

Iiappens also in tlie wild state, they are rendered as inconspicuous 
as old rotten logs. In order to attract fishes they protrude a 
pair of worm-like, pale pink filaments from the tip of the 
tongue. 

Mncrorlcmvii/H tcmmincki, the “ Alligator Turtle.” — In size and 
general appearance much like the other Snapping Turtle, but the 
(lorsal shields have each a strong and prominent keel, and these 
tliree series increase in size with age. The costal shields are 
scqiarated from the marginals by an additional series of about four 
siqiramarginals, well shown in the illustration. The shields of 
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the cross-shaped plastron are subject to much individual variation, 
small shields l>emg frequently intercalated, or rather retained, 
between the usual ones, especially between the pectorals and 
abdominals, in the gular region, and on the narrow bridge, where 
tlie inframargiuals number one to three or even more. This species 
inhabits, broadly speaking, the whole basin of the Mississippi and 

This beast is as vicious as the other Snapping TurtV 

According to Agassiz it does not withdraw its head and limbs on 

the approach of danger, but resorts to more active defence It 

raises itself upon the legs and tail, highest behind, opens the 

mouth widely, and throwing out the Jiead quickly as far as the 

long neck will allow, snaps the jaws forcibly upon tlie assailant 

at the same time throwing the body forward so powerfullv as 

often to come down to the ground when it has missed its object 

It lives mostly in the water, but makes considerable journe>s 

overland. Both in the water and on dry land the limbs move 

nearly pei-^ndicularly. aud tlie body is raised high. On dry 

land a considerable part of the weight of the body is borne bv 
the long, strong tail. 

■' They are as ferocious as the wildest beast of prev. but the 
slowness of the.r motions, their inability to mpea\ the attack 
mmediately, the.r awkwardness in attempting to i-ecover their 
balanto when they have missed their object, their haggard look 

such thnai of fhoi-- gaping mouth, constitute at 

such times a picture as ludicrous as it is fearful and revoltin'. 

Their strength is truly wonderful, I have seen a large specimen 

Imhl t '"o'‘ ^ Tl^ take 

hold of a stick with such tenacity that they may be carried for a 

suspended to it free aWe the ground 
h ishes and young ducks are their ordinary prey They W from 

water *“ "“f f^^ f-^ t>- 

sena^^'l f' The pectoral shields are widely 

TZZZ i^y inframarginals, the gular shields 

are veiy small or al«e..t. and the tail is extremely thorl h to 

...urn U !sZZ « ““posed of nine plates. I., 

^ g , firmly joined to the oarupace, covered with 
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eleven or more shields, and there are four infrainarginals : in 
Staurotyjins salvini of Mexico the plastron is cruciform, with the 
anterior lobe movable, covered with seven or more shields, accord- 
ing to the fusion of the anal shields and the presence or absence 
of tlie gulars : there are only two inframarginals. The pubic and 
ischiadic symphyses remain separate ; the temporal fossa remains 
widely open, the postfrontals .scarcely touching the parietals. 
There are 23 marginal shields in Sfnnrutyptts, 25 in Dermaitmys, 
including the unpaired nuchal. The nuchal plate has a pair of 
rib-like processes like those of the Chelytlridae, but some of the 
posterior costal plates, sometimes only one pair, meet in the 
middle line, overl}'iug or supporting the corresponding neural 
plate.s. The shell of these aquatic tortoises is rather flat, more 
or less keeled, especially in young specimens, and in the fully 
ailult condition is about one foot in length. 

Fam. 3. Cinosternidae, represented by the single genus 
Cinosternuvi, with about ten species in North and Central 
America, and one in Guiana. Closely allied to the two previous 
families, with which it agrees by the separation of the pubic and 
ischiadic symphyses, the presence of an ento-phistral plate, the 
possession of inframarginal shields (Fig. 61, 3, p. 315), the widely 
open temporal fossae, and the rib-like pair of processes to the 
nuchal plate. It agrees with the Dermatemydidae in the inter- 
ruption of the neural plates by the meeting of several pairs of 
the costal plate.s. There are 23 marginal shields ; five or four 
shields, according to the presence or absence of the gular on the 
plastron, and in some species these plastral shields become, with 
age, more and more separated from each other by soft skin (see 
Fig. 75). The shape and size of the plastron differ considerably 
in the various species; in most of them.e.g. in C. prunsylvanmon 
and C. hiicostomum, but not in C. oiloratum, the anterior and 
posterior lobes are movable, with transverse soft hinges, so that 
the animal can completely close its shell. The skin of the lep 
aj»d neck is so baggy and loose that these parts slip in, the skin 
rolling off, when the creature withdraws into its shell. They 
lay only a few — from three to five — elliptical eggs, whicli have u 
shining, glazed, and thick, but very brittle shell. 

Chwstfi'nuin odomium., the Mud-Turtle, or Stinkpot Terrapin, 
so called on account of the disagreeable smell which exudes from 
the inguinal glands. The head is disproportionately large, with 
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the snout lather compressed laterally, and pointed imderneath, 
with several short barbels. The neck i.s long and slender. The 
wirapace of the young is keeled, each of tlie neural shields beino- 



B 


Fio. 75.- 


Cains(^n,um.,lonUum, young specimens. x | 
A anti B, males ; O, female. ^ 


raised in the middle line ■ bnf to fni? 

heconiPfl » «ue but m full-grown specimens the shell 

i^mea quite smooth aud rounded. The horny shields of ih.. 

} , which thinly covets the underlying bone. The 
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fore- and hiod-limbs. especially the latter, are extensively webbed 
and are provided with five short claws. The general colour 
of the shell is horny brown, either uniform or with darker spots 
or streaks. The neck and limbs are mottled brown. The only 
ornamental colouring is a pair of clear yeUow broad lines on 
each side of the head, and a similar streak on each side of the 
lower jaw. On the chin and upper throat are two pairs of small 
tentacles. The tail of the male is of about the length of the 
hind-limbs, while that of the female is so short that its tip 
scarcely reaches beyond the hinder margin of the carapace. 
Length of the shell of full-grown specimens between four and 
five inches. Very young specimens have a rather droll appear- 
ance, owing to the long and slender neck with the large head, 
and the humpy back. 

This species is common in the eastern half of North America, 
from Canada to Texas. It is mainly aquatic, and is one of the 
dullest and shyest specie.s. My own specimens spend most of 
their time in the water, invariably in the darkest corners, pre- 
ferably under a stone or a log, and they do not leave their hiding 
places until dark, in .search of worms, meat, and all sorts of 
animal food. For months I could never induce them to take 
food frojii a stick, or even to eat in my presence, and it was not 
until after many weeks that one of them at last protruded its 
head far enough to exhibit the yellow stripes. When taken out 
of the water they draw in their heads, just allowing the vicious 
little eyes to be visible, and opening the sharp-edged mouth 
widely to bite deliberately and furiously at the tinwary finger. 
Some spent the winter in the water, in the greenhouses, feeding 
as usual, others crept on land, hiding under moss, half buried in 
the soil, where they slept for several months, but wth inter- 
ruptions in order to soak and to drink. When spring is well 
advanced they prefer the water for their regular sojourn. Some 
which had been sent over from New York arrived in a deplorably 
dried-up condition, the skin being quite flabby and shrivelled, 
but after a few hours’ soaking they came round, and inci’eased 
considerably in weight, the limbs and neck becoming turgid. 

C. 2>^nnsylvanicum of Eastern North America has a larger, 
more oval ])lastron. The head is not so strikingly large as in the 
other species and, like the neck, is brown with yellowish spots, and 
often has streaks on the sides. The tail of the male ends in a 
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tiail-like homy point. The lobes of the plastron are well hiin;etl 
in the adult. 


C. hucostojnum of Central Amerka is larger, with a shell-length 
of six inches. The plastron is not at all eruciform, Init has a 
broad bridge, and fills the box, moreover it has an anterior and a 
posterior hinge, so that the box can l>e completely closeil. Hence 
rhe vernacular uame of the Box-Terrapin. 

Fam. 4, Platyatemidae, represented by the single specie.^ 
J‘l (ity sternum megacephalnm in Burma, .Siam, and Southern China. 

The pectoral shields are widely separated from the marginals 
bv inframarginals, the plastron is large, oblojig, not crucilorin. 
and the tail is long. 


The plastron consists ot nine plates, and is covered with six pair.** 
oi shields, the mo.st anterior of which are the broad gulnrs. The 
nuchal plate has no rib-like iwocesaes. The iienrals fui m a con- 
tinuous series, and there ai-e tweiity-tliree marginal scutes. The 
temporal fos-sae are completely roofed oversowing to the huig sutur es 
tV>rmed by the pai ietals with the postfrontals, moreor er the posi- 
Irontiils expand laterally so much that they posteriorly come into 
bvoiid collect with the quadrato-jugals and squamosiils. anteriorly 
with the muxillaries,so that the jugjils are eompletelv .surroundi-d 
by bones, and are shut olV from the orbits ami from the temporal 
tassae. This is a unique ari-.ingetuent. found nowhere else in 
lortoises. The pnbk and ischimlie symphyses arc eonneeled 
with cj<ch other by ligaments only. 

The general appetiranee of this water-tortoise is rather curious 
since the carapace is much .lepressed, looking, especiullv in 
yoimpr specimens, as if it had been crushed in. The hesul, pro. 
vided with very strong Imoked jaws, is strikingly heavy ami 
large, and is covered above with one single large shield. The tail 
IS longer than the shell, wlrich. in full-grown specimens, reaches 
about SIX inches in length; it is. throughout its length, eove.vd 
with rings of squarish sliields. A large specimen ineasuves 14 
incite in total length, of which only five fall to the shell 

W.n l“ i®‘ The shell is always covered with 

r ‘1'^' I''"-"-''' 

T ? , “•'= I'I'e l.lustn3„ is 

composed of n.oe bonea. The digits Imve four or L- ehuvs 

The neek is eompletely retmctile. Tl.e skull is devoid of parioto- 
squamosal arches. i “i •» lu 
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Tliis large family is cosmopolitan, with the exception of the 
Australian and the adjoining Austro-Malayan countries. It 
contains genera which form a continuous gradation between 
absolutely terrestrial and thoroughly aquatic tortoises ; and many 
are truly amphibious. As a general rule the typically terrestrial 
kinds have a more curved or arched shell, the digits are short, 
the eggs are more oval or round, and they are chiefly herbivorous ; 
the essentially aquatic kinds have a flatter or depressed shell! 
webbed feet, with longer, often slender claws, the eggs are more 
cylindrical, and they live on animal diet. About 20 genera, 
with more than 110 species, are recognised by Boulenger, but 
their essential characters are nearly all internal, and therefore 
ot no avail for the determination of live or entire specimens. 

Chi'jfscniyfi . — One of the most typical and widely distributed 
genera ot American Terrapins or water-tortoises. The carapace 
is Hat ; the plastron is quite immovable, with a strongly developed 
bridge. Feet well webbed. Tail short. Skull with a broad, 
complete, lateral, temporal arch. About one dozen species, mostly 
in the eastern half of the United States, but the whole genus 
langes from Canada to Argentina. 

Most of tlie young Chrysetnys are very pretty, the ground-colour 
of the upper shield.s being green, variegated with yellowish-brown 
or blackish markings, which often form exquisitely delicate 
patUniis, either coucentrical (67/. concinmt, Ch. -nthriveiUris), or 
more longitudinal (Ch. eleyavs), or apparently quite irregular. 
The ground-colour of the plastron is yellow, but the various 
Species are best distinguished, at le/ist in very young individuals, 
by the arrangement of the dark brown spots and patches. There 
are, for instance, several pairs of bold lateral and several median 
patches in Ch. ruhriventris ; five pairs of ocellated spots in Ch. 
cll•yan.t ; only small median patches, where four plastral shields 
meet, in 67/. nnvinnH ; wliile the plastron of Ch. jncta is uniformly 
yellou . 

Tliese water-tortoises are vex’y lively and shy, most so perhaps 
Ch. picta, which is very quick and active. The food varies, often 
according to individual fancy. Most of them eat fish. Ch. picta 
is partial to insects, but it also takes worms. Some of my 
specimens refused meat for a long time, but ultimately they 
became so fond of it and of worms, that they came out of the 
pon<l to take the food from the fingera ; those in the Zoological 
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Gardens of London have developed a tsiste for biscuits. One of 
ray largest Ch. concinna fasted deliberately for eight mouths, 
refusing worms, insects, meat, and frogs, only occasionally sniffing 
at the food, until it was tempted with whitebait, which it took 
greedily. It refused, however, smelts and pieces of soles, but 
after another month it condescended to take meat regularly. 
Very young individuals live chiefly on flies, which they watch 
for near the surface of the water; and they are fond of smootii 
caterpillars, maggots, the larvae of hurable-bees, aud similar soft 
creatures. They all spend most of their time in the water, 
preferably floating near the surface, hidden between weeds ; and 
they are fond of basking. Some of them spend the niglit in the 
water, lying motionless on the bottom, with heads and limbs 
turned in. Others prefer hiding under moss. Those species, 
which, like Ch. conciniia emd Ch. piVia, are common in the North, 
are of course perfectly hardy. For the winter they dig them- 
selves holes in the banks near the w^ater, and they do not come 
out again until the spring is well advanced. The eggs are hard- 
shelled, mostly long and oval, and they are hatched before tlic 
end of the summer. The larger species of Terrapin are eaten. 

Ch. picta (Fig. 76), the “ Painted Terrapin." of the Eastern 
United States, e.g. of New York and Long Island, is easily ro- 
cognised by the much depressed shell, which is absolutely smooth, 
and without a trace of a keel. The colour above is dark olive-brown 
or blackish, with broad yellow bands across the anterior ends of the 
neural and costal shields. Three or four of these transverse bands 
are veiy conspicuous. The marginals are red, with more or Ic.^s 
concentric black and yellow markings. The pretty i-ed colour 
with some black 8tripe8..e3ctends over the bridge, but the plastron 
Itself IS uniformly yellow. Tlie soft parts are likewise prcttilv 
marked, the ground-colour is black-brown, with delicate bri<diV 
yellow and red stripes on the sides of the neck, limbs, and toil 
1 he stripes are oripnally yellow, but they develop an orange or 
red line m the middle, so that each red stripe is ultimatelv 
narrowly edged with yellow; or the yellow and red stripes 
ttlteruate. for instance on the tail, which is short, narrow, and 
pointed. The head is further adorned with a pair of coii- 
siucuous bright yellow patches behind the eyes, and a smaller pair 
on the occiput. The black and yellow stripes run across the gape 
of the mouth, some of the lines even looking as if they hud been 
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]iainted across. The nuclial shield is elougatetl and very narrow, 
its anterior edge and that of the neighbouring marginals are finely 
serrated. Very young individuals are at once recognised ]>y the 
prominent longitxidinal median stripe of bright orange extending 
«iver the nuchal and neural shields: the yellow transverse bauds 
are still absent; they appwir when the longitudinal line vanishes. 

The “ Painted Terrapin ” is one of the few species of which, 
thanks to L. Agassiz,’ complete datii of growth from the new 



lau-n to (»hl age are known. During the first six or seven yeius 
tin- rate of growth is .so uniform that numerous specimens 
collet'ted at the same time are readily arranged in sets of the 
same agn-, siini>ly by the difierences they show in their size. The 
siu’cessive lines of growth on the shields indicate the nuiuhei ot 
years. After the seventh year the age is much more difficult to 
ihstinguisli in those tortoises, which, like Ch. jncta, have a 
pel leetly smooth epidermis. This smoothness is due to the lact 
that the shields umlergo a process of moulting. An upper, quite 
‘ to the Xnt. Hist. •>/ tUf V.ff.A., Boston, 18S». 
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traiispareut layer of each shield peels off completely like a piece 
of mica. I have been able to confirm Agassiz’ stiiteraent on Ch. 
cutwiiitui in their third and fourth springs, and on a number of 
adult Ch. 2 >icta. The latter were not allowed to hibernate, being 
kept in a warm tank ; they peeled completely during the late 
autumn, and then the red and yellow colours underlying the 
newly formed shields appeared very vividly ; others moult at 
midsummer. 

Growth of Ch. ■picta, after Agassiz. 



Length of 
cartp4cc. 

Breadth of 

CAittpace. 

of , 

box. 

length of 
Uil. 

iitDIiiii. 

loUIiin. 


TuUlini. 


25 

12 

16-5 

42 

39*5 

17 

17-5 

51 

49 

21-5 

20-5 

54 

51 

23-5 

21-5 

59 

56 

25 

23-5 

6ti 

60 

26-5 

26 

72-5 

ai 

28 

27-5 

74 

62 

28 

27*5 

77 

64 

30 

28 

80 

67 

30 

28 5 

92 

74*5 

83 

28*5 

121 

92 

43 

34 

129 

96 

47 

37 

li>:f 

113 

59 

53 


Second 

Tlnnl 

Fourtli 

Fifth 

Sixth 

Seventh . 

Eightlj ( ) 
Nintli ( ) 

Tenth ( 4 ) 
Eleventh ( ^ ) . 
Fourteeiitli ( 4 ) 
Twenty-fifth ( 9 ) 
Old 9 . 

Very old 9 


The size of the eggs varies considerably, from 26 by 17 to 

by 16 millimeters; sometimes they are perfectly round, 17 mm. 
in diameter. 

Ch. conxintia . — The specific character by which this Terrapin 
may be e&sily recognised is a pair of orange - red broad 
stretika, which extend from above the eye to the sides of the 
neck. The general colour is olive-brown above, variegated with 
yellowish dark -edged lines, which, together with numerous 
rugosities, radiate from the middle field of each shield The 
plastron is yellow, often with blackish symmetrical patches, and 
sometimes these become confluent and preponderant. Very yonn^r 
specimens are extremely pretty, the ground-colour of the carapace 
being green, each shield witli darker, somewhat concentric 
markings, most conspicuous and regular on the upper surface of 
the marginals, where the marks of the adjoining shields form 

The plastron is 

eifchei uniform yellow or has a few pairs of blackish spots 
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which stand so closely together that they form almost iije«liaii 
l>atclies. 

The cara]»ace is rough. The horny shields become very thin 
witli age. The anterior margin of the small nuchal and the 
iiciglibouring marginals is faintly serrated. The posterior 
marginals form slight notches or indentations between their 
edges. The plastron is almost square behind. The edges of the 




Flo. 77. — Chryst»ffys concinrut^ in its Fio. 78. — Chry^nti/s in 

thinl summer, x 1. third summer, x 1. 

jaws are nearly smooth, without hook and receiv.ng-notch. Tlte 
tail is short. 

This s]>ecies inhabits the South-Eastern States of Xorth 
.Vmcrica, from Missotiri and North Carolina to the (lulf ot 
Mexico. Very large female specimens have a shell sixte*‘n inche.s 
in length. The eggs measure from 33 by 25 to 39 by 25 luin. 
or ahdUt 1 inch in the long diameter. 

Knxijs. — The pla.stron is movably united to the airapace I'y 
ligament, and in the adult Inis a .slightly flexible hinge across the 
niichlle, between the hyo- and hypo-plastr.il plates and the ])ectoiai 
ami abdominal shields. The plastron is laige, but does nut quite 
close the box. lie.sides the small nuchal there are twelve paim 
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of marginal sliields. The liead is eovereil with smooth skin ; 
the temporal arch is cojiiplete. The limbs are extensively 
webbed. Tlie tail of the very young is nearly as long as the 
.shell, hut it becomes relatively shorter with age, being reduced in- 
the males to about two-thirds, in the female-s to half the len-»th 
of the shell. Only two species are found in Europe, the other. 
E. hlaudingi, in Canada and north-eastern T.S.A. 

E. orhicidoris s. em-opuea s. httoriu, the European roiul- 
tortoise. — The shape and coloration of the shell change likewise 
much with age. In the very young the shell is round, and tlic 
shields are rougli and slightly keeled, uniform dark brown above, 
black below, with a yellow spot on each marginal and plastral 
shield. ‘When half grown the dorsal shields become quite 
smooth, and are striated or spotteil, with yellow upon a dark- 
ground. The head, limbs, and tail are ilurk, with yellow or light 
lirown spots and small dots. In vei-y old specimens all tliese 
^ellow marks disappear on the shell, which then becomes nniform 
Itrown or almost black. The coloration is subject to much local 
and individual variation, and there are two main types, the 
spotted and the mdiate. It is difficult to say which of the two 
13 the prettier. One male which I caught in the Alemtojo was 
very b^utiful. The .shell was almost black with a grecnisli .shine 
when in the water, and Imd many bright yellow and whitish 
spots. In the radiate type the yellow is sometimes pre- 
ponderant, so tliat each shield becomes a study of delieatelv 
painted yellow, brown, and blackish lines radiating from the 
centre. This variety seems to prevail in the south of Spidn. 
decidedly so in the Marismus, also in Northern Italy, whence 
most of the Euroiwan markets are supplied. The largest slidl in 
the British Museum is 19 cm. = 7^ inches Ion-. Viseher 
jMgwart received one from Naples which was about 9 inches 
ong and this seems to have been kept a pet, since its shell 
bad b^n gilt bpecimens about 5 inches in length may be con- 
sidered as fully adult. There are very few reliable obsei^atiuns 
on the growth of individuals. One of F. Sigwart’s gmw in 
eleven years only about 2 5 cm. = 1 inch, when its shell was 

1 = inches long- total weight of the tortoise 49] 

grammes,about 1 lb. One of my own grew from 1 1 to i;V2 cm. 

’ ® within eight veai-s. 

but this was one of the specimens which, living in a gi^uhonse. 
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did not lubernate. This European pond-tortoise is now restricted 
to Southern and Middle Europe, extending eastwards towards St. 
I'etersburg and into Asia Minor, southwards into Algeria. 
Formerly it had a much wider range, having been found in 
post-glacial deposits in Southern Sweden, Denmark, the Nether- 
lands, and in East Anglia. Specimens have been found in 
tlie peat of the fens of Norfolk and Cambridgeshire, con- 
tempoi-ary with bones of the Beaver, Koe-deer, and Pelican. 
The same applies to North Germany, where its gradual dis- 
appearance from the western and central parts is obvious. 
Except in Central France it i.s now practically unknown to the 
west ot the Elbe river. The country between the Elbe and Oder 
is now debatable ground, Etnys being exceedingly rare. Some 
tiity years ago tliis seem.s to have been different, to judge from 
the fact that farmers were rather fond of keeping a tortoise in the 
water-trouglis of the cattle to keep the water free from worms and 
other impurities. Hence arose a silly superstitious custom. It 
was considered e<pially conducive to the health of the pigs to keep 
a tortoise in the foul tub into which all the dish-water and 
kitchcji-refuse — as potato-peels, sour milk, etc., — were collected 
l)efore the mess was given to the pigs. 

A specimen is still occasionally ciiught in the Havel and 
Spree rivers. I myself have heard of one or two in the back- 
waters of the Oder near Frankfurt, but they are vanishing, and 
it is difficult to say e.xuctly why. The universfil lowering of the 
water-level owing to better drainage cannot quite account for it, 
since there are thousands of suitable ponds, swamps, and back- 
waters left. In I'olund and in Eastern Prussia the tortoise is 
still common. 

This creature lives on a strictly animal diet. Worms, insects, 
frogs, fishes form its main sustenance. Fishes are regularly stalked. 
The tortoise watches its opportunity, slowly it half crawls, hall 
swims along tlie bottom, rises imperceptibly by a few gentle move- 
ments of the widely spread-out webbed feet, then opens its sharp 
cutting jaws wide, and makes a grab at the belly of the fish. 
Frogs are most easily stalked when they sit upon a floating leaf. 
The tortoise rises from below, and often waits with the nostrils 
and eyes just above the water and close to the frog. After a 
wliile it sinks, and rises again, this time actually touching the 
toe.s of the non-suspecting frog, smelling at them and deliberately 
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biting with a sideward turn of the head. What the jaws have 
got hold of is not allowed to escape again. The tortoise holds on 
and tears the prey to pieces with the sharp-clawed fingers. This 
takes a long time, only the scraped-oif flesh and the intestines 
being eaten. The skeleton remains and sinks to the bottom, 
while in the case of a fish, the air-bladder floats away on the 
surface, and remains there as one of the surest signs of the exist- 
ence of tortoises in that locality. The bones are cleaned with 
wonderful neatness. Some of my gnass-snakes shared this fate, 
their backbones, with the hundre<ls of pairs of ribs, being picked 
or rather scraped clean, scarcely less well than if they had been 
prepared for a museum. 

As a rule the prey must be in motion to be seized, unless the 
tortoise has watched it before, and even then the latter prefers to 
smell it before biting. In captivity they soon learn to eat meat, 
and they become very tame, but in their native haunts they are 
extremely shy and cautious. Fond of basking upon a stone or 
on the banks, with the four limbs sprawling, or with the hind- 
limbs stretched backwards, and with the webs spread out so as to 
offer as large a surface as possible to the rays of the sun, they lie 
motionless for hours and appear fast asleep. But the slightest 
noise, or any other sign of our approach, is suflicient to send them 
plumping into the water, and to make them scuttle along with 
unsuspected agility. Nothing but the audible plump of the flat 
body and tlie widening rings of the disturbed water indicate their 
presence. After a long time of waiting we give it up, and turn 
away. That very instant we see a little ripple, caused by the 
withdrawing of the tortoise, which had come to the surface and 
had been watching us, with only the nose and eyes peeping out of 
the water, the rest being concealed between the floating vegetation. 
Apparently they cannot see us well with their eyes still under 
water, owing to the difference of refraction, otherwise they would 
not peep out and then at once turn back. It is certainly not f(»r 
the want of air, since they can remain below for many hours 
without breathing. 

Although they generally feed in the water, they come on land 
when tame and hungry enough to take the offered food. Some- 
times they make long migrations, perhaps because their old home 
is dried up or does not yield food enough. They hibernate during 
the cold season, buried in the mud, and they do not appear until 
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the spring is well advanced. During the pairing season, on warm 
spring nights, they emit short piping sounds, and when they 
have found eacli other, the couple swim about together. The 
white, hard-shelled, long, oval eggs, averaging 25 to 15 mm., 
and about ten in number, are laid on land. This is a very 
laborious and ciuious business. The female having selected u 
suitable spot, not loose sand, but rather hard soil free from grass 
and other dense vegetation, prepares the ground by moistening it 
from tlie bladder and the anal water-sacs. Then it stiftens the 
tail and bores a hole with it, moving the tail but not the body. The 
hind-limbs thenscoop out the hole, the broad feet moving alternately 
and heaping up the soil on the side, until the hole is about five 
inches deep, that is as far as the hind legs will reach. The eggs 
are laid at the bottom in one layer, divided and distributed by 
the feet. Lastly, the soil is put in again, and the tortoise, by 
repeatedly raising its body and falling down, stamps the soil firm 
and flat, roughens the surface a little with its claws, and leaves 
the nest to its fate. Nothing but au accident leads to its dis- 
covery. The young are hatched, according to locality and the 
kind of season, either in the same autumn or not until the next 
spring. Eggs laid in a garden at Kieff, in Russia, were hatched 
eleven months later. This implies hibernation of the embryo 
within the egg, and this is probably the usual course of events, 
resembling the conditions of the development of Sphenodon (cf. 
p. 299). The pretty little creatures, scai-cely larger than a shilliu>'- 
picce, are exceedingly diflBcult to rear. They require a tank 
with green vegetation, stones to bosk on and to hide under and 
also diy ground and moss for a change. They eat flies, tiny 
worms, tadpoles, etc., greedily enough, but for some occult 
reasons they do less well than many another kind of water- 
tortoise. Miss Durham has, however, succeeded in reariu«» one, 
which IS now in its fomth year ; the shell is 2 inches” long! 
and each shield shows three annual rings around the areohu 

This specimen spent the winters in an unheated room under moss 
not in the water. 


American species, has a more elongated 
and decidedly higher carapace than its smaller Em-opean relation. 
The carapace 18 duU black with many piUe yellowish spots; the 
plastron is yellow, with a large dark patch on the outer and hinder 
comer o each shield. The head is dark brown above, bright 
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yellow below and on the throat, a contrast which gives this 
tortoise a striking appearance. This species is extremely voracious, 
becomes easily tame, and spends a great part of the day on land, 
liiding under grass to avoid great heat, and withdrawing into the 
water for the night. 

dcmmys. — The plastron is immovably united with the 
carapace, and is devoid of any transverse hinge. The skull has 
a complete bony temporal arch. This genus, consisting of eight 
species, is otherwise very much like Emys, and is truly Periarctic, 

C. leprosa s. siyris (Fig. 79). — The upper jaw has a median 
notcli for the reception of the upturned point of the lower jaw; 



Kic;. so. -Skull of aemmys Irprosa. x i. A, .loml view ■ B. from 

Irontal ; J, jugal ; 3/. maxillary ; Par, parieUl ; Pr/, prefrontal ; Pt./. postfrontol , 

Q, <HiJMlrate, qua.lralo-jugal ; Sq, squamosal. 

the cutting edges of the powerful beak are smooth. The shell is 
flat and long-oval, nowhere serrated. The plastron does not quite 
fill the box. In the young the shell is nearly round, and the 
hurnv shields form three series of keels, of which the lateral pair 
disappear early ; the shields are olive-brown, each with an orange 
spotter streak ; the plastron is dark brown, with a J® 
mar-in. The adult looks very different, ^he sheU has toom 
much more oval, with the greatest width behind the 
long shields are smooth, and in elderly ^ecimens am withou 

any trace of the original conneot.ve rings of 

colour of the shell is uniform pale olive-grey, inclining to yello 
he nlLtron. The ground-colour of the soft parts is ol.ve- 
“gre; Lt " es of tfe head are adorned with omnge-d o 
yellow marks, the pat^h between the eye and ear and three 
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four stripes on the neck being especially conspicuous. The limbs 
have pale yellowish streaks. All these markings are, however, 
subject to much individual variation. While, for instance, the 
half-grown creatures are distinctly agreeably coloured, often with 
a rich brown, nicely sculptured shell, and with conspicuous orange 
and yellow marks on the skin, the very old ones become rather 
ugly, tlie prevailing colour varying more and more into dull 
uniform pale olive-grey. 

Tlie “Iberian Water - tortoise ” is typical of the Iberian 
Peninsula, and e.vteuds through Morocco and Algeria far into 
Nortli-Westeni Africa. Unknown to the north of the Cantabrian 
range, decidedly scarcer than its cousin Emys in the northern 
half of the Peninsula, it becomes common in the soutli. In the 
Alemtejo, in the lower parts of Andalucia and in Morocco, there 
is scarcely a pool, stream, or river in which it is not found, 
feeding on any living thing it can master, although fishes and 
frogs are its principal prey. When the streams and watercourses 
ruu dry, during the hot and dry season, the tortoises crowd tt)- 
gether into the remaining pools, which soon become stagnant 
and filthy. But even these havens of refuge are not of lasting 
avail. They are soon cleared of anything edible, and the stink- 
ing water becomes dirtier and hotter day by day. Ultimately 
the tortoises leave the pool to hide under ledges of rocks, where 
they aestivate for months. Tliis life in the muddy, slimy pools 
renders these tortoises peculiarly liable to the attacks of a certain 
fresh-water alga, which enters through the cracks in the horny 
shields and then flourishes in the Malpighian layer, and even in 
the underlying bone itself. This becomes gangrenous in patches, 
and the whole shell assumes a leprous appearance, hence the 
specific name of Icprosa. Everything combines in favour of this 
destructive little alga. Tlie tortoise, covered with mud. basks in 
the hot sun, the horny shields become brittle and crack, often 
peeling off in thin flakes. But those happy individuals which 
inhabit permanent rivers, or pools which do not dry up. are. and 
remain, as clean as other water-tortoises. 

a Uprom has a most disagreeable, ofrensive smell, something 
like concentrated essence of fish, due to the secretion of u 
pair of large glands situated beneath the skin of the inguinal 
region and opening behind the bridge. Freshly caught specimens 
stink horribly, but when they have become accustomed to being 
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handled, they no longer void these glands. They always with- 
draw into the water for the night, and the cold season is spent in 
the mud. Their time of propagation is still somewhat doubtful 
\ ery young tortoises are met with in the Peninsula in March 
when they are already in the rivers. Those which I imported 
in the summer and autumn invariably dug their nests and laid 
their long, oval eggs (28 to 33 mm. long) in the mouth of 
November, pairing having taken place some two or three months 
previously. The mode of making the nest is exactly the same as 
that described for Emys. As most of my specimens were kept in a 
greenhouse with a permanent current of warm water througli 
their tanks, they never hibernated, nor did they pass through a 
torpid time in the summer, but they showed an irresistible love 
for the hot-water pipes, huddling together by the dozen, so that 
the pipes had to be screened off to prevent the creatures from 
getting burnt. Until this precaution was taken, they heated 
themselves so much that the shields and even the bones of the 
plastron were injured. The artificial warm temperature and the 
complete suppression of seasonal rest had no bad influence, most 
of the tortoises living with undiminished appetite for more than 
twelve years, but the sexual period became disturbed, pairing 
occurring ultimately at all times of the year. The eagerness of 
the males, however, had a peculiar evil secondary influence upon 
the females. The male tries to fasten on to its mate by biting 
into the collar-like fold of the neck into which the head is with- 


drawn, and this repeated irritation produces sores and swellings, 
which latter in their turn prevent the female from wiping the 
eyes with the biick of the fore-limbs, a habit common to most, if 
not all, tortoises. Ultimately the eyes fester, and the tortoise, 
becoming practically blind, falls off its feed, leaves the water, 
which makes matters worse, and is very difficult to cure. 

In other respects they are very hardy, and they stand 
acclimatisation in England perfectly. Some, thriving in a deep 
concreted pond, passed through the very severe winters of several 
years ago, hiding in the mud below the ice, and appeared in 
the spring in perfect health. They can also successfully pass the 
winter under moss and a heap of loose garden-rubbish. 

C. caapica is closely allied to C. leprosa, which it represents in 
the Balkan Peninsula and in Asia Minor. It differs from the 
south-western species chiefly by having the cutting edges of the 
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upper jaw finely denticulated, and by its prettier coloration, 
each shield being ornamented with yellowish streaks which form 
a kind of co on the costals, and a ring on the marginals. The 
plastron is black in the young, with yellow and black patches in 
the adult. The head and sides of the neck are striped with 
yellow lines, narrowly edged with black, and the rest of the soft 
parts is marbled dark olive and yellow. A few other species 
occur in China, Japan, and North America. 

Clonmi/d insc.nlpta, one of the American species, ranging from 
Maine to Pennsylvania and New Jersej', is easily recognised by 
the peculiar reddish-browu and brick-dust colour of the soft parts. 
The strongly keeled, posteriorly emarginate carapace is reddish 
brown, with radiating yellow lines. Each shield is delicately 
sculptural. The plastron, which is notched behind, is yellow, 
with a large black patch on the outer corner of each shield. 
Length of a full-grown specimen 8 inches. They frequent the 
rivers and ponds, but are also very fond of leaving the water, 
sometimes remaining for months in dry places. 

^fal(^coclf^n^nys of North America, with tl>vee species only, is 
closely allied to Cleminys, from which it differs chiefly by the 
very broad alveolar surface of the upper jaw, and by the more for- 
ward position of the entoplastron, this being placed anteriorly to 
the humero-pectoral suture. We mention this genus since one 
of its species, terrapin, is so extensively eateu in the Eastern 
United States. The shell is oval, slightly emarginate behind, 
obtusely carinated along the middle line. The upper parts of 
the shell are brown or greenish, with dark concentric lines ; the 
marginals are yellow below, each with a ring of dark grev, and 
forming a peculiarly up-turned rim. The plastron is yellowish, 
either with concentric stripes and dusky lines or uniform yellow. 
Lut it is the coloi»r of the soft parts which gives this otherwise 
dull-lookiug creature its delicately pretty appearance. The skin 
is, namely, greenish whit© with countless small black dots. The 
males remain much smaller than the females, and have the con- 
centric stripes more pronounced. This species, the choicest of 
the edible Terrapins, frequents the salt marshes of the east coast 
of North America, from Rhode Island to the Gulf of Mexico, 
being most abundant around Charleston. 

The following is a condensed account of an article which 
appeared in the New York Sun. 18th September 1898. the data 
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of which were supplied by the manager of the terrapin-farm at 
Beaulieu, Georgia. The continued hunting and the unfailing 
demand for them are making them very scarce, so that enter- 
prising men have established terrapin-farms or “ crawls ” for the 
keeping and breeding of terrapins. The “crawls” in question 
are near the river. The larger is 310 by 60 feet, and is 
ilivided into three compartments for thi-ee sizes. The smaller 
“crawl” is for the babies, and is 100 by 8 feet. Through both 
crawls runs a ditch connected with the river and making a 
circuit of the farm. The bottom of the “ crawls ” is on a level 
with the low tide, and is covered with a layer of mud about six 
inches deep. Into this the terrapins burrow in the winter. The 
average population of terrapins is about 40,000, one half 
'bulls and the other half “heifers.” The latter are much 
better eating, and grow to a much larger size, namely, eight 
inches on the plastron, while the “ bulls " rarely gi'ow over five 
inches long. When a female reaches six to eight inches it is 
called a “ count.” Those between five-and-a-lialf to six inches 
long are known as “ two-for-threes,” while those from five to five- 
and - a - half inches are known as “ halves.” They are fed 
exclusively on shrimps and crabs on accoimt of the flavour, 
although they will eat almost anything. The 40,000 consume 
on an avenige twenty bushels of crustaceans a day. They are 
(juite indifferent to cold. The manager saw some placed in a 
block of ice and frozen fast to it ; after four or five days they were 
chopped out, thawed, and were soon as lively as ever. The 
statement that it takes these terrapins only seven years to attain 
full commercial growth is surprising, and is probably an under- 
estimate. At the end of the large “ crawl ” is a board to enable 
the females to creep into a sand-pit, where they lay the eggs 
from April to J une, eight to twelve forming a set. It is necessary 
to get the babies away from their parents as soon as they hatch, 
else they will be eaten. The young must not be exposed to the 
cold. The old ones have a large amount of curiosity. The best 
way of catching them is for two men to go out in a boat with a 
net. They row carefully along until they come to a likely spot. 
Then one man raps several times sharply on the boat with a 
stick, and if there are any terrapin about they will come to the 
surface just as fast as they can get there to see what is going on, 
and the other man scoops them up with a little net. Another 
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wiiy, used in tlie salt marshes, is for the negroes to go tiaiupiiig 
tlirougli the nmd and water. If they pass any terrapin tliese 
will rise out of the mud to see wliat tlie disturhauce is. The 
captives are then fattened in the “crawl.” AVheu the men gi» 
in to feed them they whistle, and terrapin from all over the 
•'crawl.” thousands of them, come swimming tlirovigh the water, 
piling over each other in their eflbrts to get close to the man 
with the shrim])s and crabs. 

Cistudv . — The plastron, without forming a bridge, is connected 
with the carapace by ligaments, and is divided into two movable 
lobes, the transvei-se hinge being so perfect that the box can be 
completelj’ closed after head, legs, and tail have been withdrawn. 
The nuchal shield is very small ; the first four neurals are large 
and broad, the fifth much broader than long. Tliere are twelve 
pairs of marginal shields. The carapace is high and arched. 
The digits are almost completely free. The tail is very short. 
The skull is without a bony temporal arch, the quadrato»Jugal 
and the jugal being absent. Only two species, in North 
America. 

C. Carolina of the Kastern United States is a very interesting 
species. Closely allied by its internal structure to the water- 
tortoises, it has become absolutely terrestrial ; and the shape of 
the head, the convex shell which is coloui-ed black and vellow t>i- 
orange-brown, and the short webless fiiigei's are all terrestrial 
features. But the rather long toes, provided with long and sharp 
claws, the broad and flat feet, enlarged by a broad fold of skin on 
the outer margin, the long oval eggs, the smooth covering of the 
head, and the preponderant animal diet, still proclaim the aipiatic 
relationship of this tortoise. It is in fact a genus which has 
changed habits and features from aquatic to terrestrial life. The 
head is covered with a smooth skin, and the upper beak, especially 
in old specimens, is strongly and broadly hooked. The eyes of 
the males are red, those of the females are brown. The jilastrou 
of the males is concave, that of the females is Hut. U.rge 
females reach a length of nearly six inches. The young ui-e 
nearly round, with high, arched bock and j>ix)mineMt keels. The 
keels of the middle lino remain a long time, but they grmlually 
flatten down -with age, being prominent only at their posterior 
ends. Each dorsal shield is originally nicely sculptured, with 
a well-marked areola and concentric rings. Very i>ld individuals 
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become much flatter on the top of the shell, but the sides remain 
steep, so that the whole shell roughly resembles a somewhat 
oblong box with the corners rounded off, and the whole upper 
surface rubbed down quite smooth. The variations of colour 
are almost endless, and they occur in the same localities I 
have a number of all ages from Long Island, near New York. 
The halt-grown are beautifuUy reddish or orange-brown with 
dark- patches, median keels prominent, plastron uniform black- 
brown. In others the dark-brown prevails over the lifrhter 
markings, which are yellower and more spotted or dotted 'than 
patched. Some of the oldest, with quite smooth shells, are 
black, with small, round, light yellow spots. Others are vermi- 
culuted or striped with yellow and black. The soft parts vary 
to the same extent, some showing on the neck a beautiful 
intricate pattern of yellow, reddish and brown, while in others 
these colours are arranged more or less in longitudinal stripes. 

These " Box-tortoises ” are often caught in the States and kept 
as pets in the gardens, and their owners mark them by cutting 
their initials into the plastron. These marks heal up and 
widen in time like letters cut into the bark of a tree. One of 
my specimens, certainly a very old one to judge from his hooked 
beak, perfectly smooth and flat shell, and from the condition of 
the marginals, which have the edges rubbed do>vn quite smooth 
and rounded off, has two initials and the date 1837 on its 
plastron. Of course there is no proof that the date had been 
cut in that year, more than sixty-three years ago, but it was 
done a long time ago. The scars on those parts of the shell 
whicli touch the ground are almost effaced, and the letters and 
flgures have become somewhat distorted owing to the usual 
unequal, not concentrical, peripheral growth. Moreover, this 
tortoise must have been already adult, although not quite fully 
grown, since the marks are large and were evidently put in such 
ii size and position as to fit the available space. I may mention 
that this record tortoise was, when I got it, not kept in confine- 
ment, but hud been picked up at large. 

Tliese Box-tortoises become very tame. Although fond of 
drinking quantities of water in long and slowly repeated draughts, 
they do not go into the water, and if they fall in accidentally 
they are liable to get drowned. They enjoy a mixed diet, but 
animal food predominates, consisting chiefly of snails, the shells of 
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which are passed, slugs, earthworms, maggots, and soft caterpillai-s. 
Their fondness for slugs is all the more remarkable since scarcely 
any other Vertebrate eats these slimy, sticky molluscs ; but a Box- 
tortoise will make a meal of two or more fat specimens of the 
l)lack slug Avion, and it will eat dozens of small slugs. It 
first deliberately smells the prey, turns the head sidewards and 
gives a bite, whereupon first the intestines and then the rest 
are eaten. The slime is later on scraped oif with the fore- 
limbs, or the head is rubbed against the grass. The favourite 
time of feeding is towards dusk or in the early dewy morning, 
and they are especially lively during a soft, warm rain. Tliey 
also relish various kinds of fungi and fruit, for instance half- 
rotten bananas. Close observation of their habits gives us 
indications as to how the change from carnivorous to herbivorous 
habits may have taken place. Accidentally many a blade of 
grass is bitten off and swallowed together with the molluscs, also 
bits of rotten wood and moss, and their excrements are often Bill 
of .such more or less digested matter. They are not very fond 
of basking, although they love warmth, creeping into the grass, 
where they make a shallow form by moving the shell backwards 
and forwards. During the cooler nights they frequently retire 
into a hole or under a log of wood. They require to hibernate. If 
kept in a warm house they become restless in the autumn, refuse 
food, drink and feed again after some weeks, but are liable to die 
during the winter. If they can find a cool place they bury 
themselves and sleep for several months. If left out of doors 
they dig into the ground, creep into a hole, at the bottom of 
which they half bury themselves, or they hide under a heap of 
garden-rubbish well out of the reach of fro.st. Warm April days 
bring them out, and the first requirement is a drink. 

When walking about in seamh of food they assume a curious 
attitude, with the shell weU above the ground, the long neck 
stretched out and raised high. Their temper varies individually 
Some become tame readily and lose all shyness, and creep up to 
their fnend to take food from his fingers. Others are decidedly 
shy and s^-y, withdrawing with a hiss into the shell, which in 
some specimens shuts almost hermetically all round, and they do 
not come out until aU imaginary danger is past One of my 
males sulked thus for several months, at least we never saw any- 
thing of It except the closed shell, but it did not starve itself 
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Propagation takes place in the .summer, the long oval hard- 
shelled egg.s being laid in June and July. 

The TYPICAL Laxd-tortoises are easily recognised by their feet. 
The digits are short, have not more than two joints, and are 
without any trace of webs ; the nietacarpals are scarcely longer 
than broad. The hind-feet are club-footed. The skin on the 
anterior side of tlie fore -limbs is covered with strong horny 
scales, frequently with dermal ossifications. The plastron is 
united suturally by a broad bridge with the usually strongly 
arched carapace. The skull has complete postorbital and 

temporal arches. The top of the head 
is covered with shields. The tail is 
short. There are only a few recent 
genera, modifications of the central and 
typical genus Tcstudo. The latter is 
cosmopolitan in the warmer temperate 
and tropical regions, except in the 
Australian and Austro-Malayan countries. 

Cinyxis (Fig. 82) with a few species 
in Tropiwil Africa from the Gambia and 
fi'om Abyssinia to the Equator is re- 
markable for the unique modification of 
its cjirapace, the posterior portion of 
Fig. 81.— skidl of Tisttido which is movable, the hinge passing 

j/*, inaxiHary ; Opy Opis- and til 6 fourth and fifth costal plates, 
'1:°:: externally behind the seventh m^ghml 

iVoutni ; y, ijiuuiratc ; and the second costal shields. In the 

Mii.rn-occipitfti. middle of the back the hinge is im- 

perfect, the parts being merely flexible enough to permit the 
posterior half of the box to be closed. The head is covered 
with shields. 

C. heUiana, of Northern Tropical Africa, has a small nuchal 
shield, and tlie margin of the carapace is smooth. Length ot 
sliell up to seven or eight inches. C. homeana, of West Africa, 
has likewise a small nuchal shield, but the posterior portion of 
the carapace descends vertically, and the marginals are strong > 
reverted and serrated. C. erom (Fig. 82), also from West Africa, 
lias no nuchal shield ; the marginals are reverted and serrate , 
but the posterior part of the carapace is sloping, and the anterior 
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portion of the plastron is strongly forked in front, and projects 
heyond the anterior lx)rder of the carapace. This peculiar 
creature reaches a length of nine inches. M^hen withdrawn 
within the shell, which is closed behind and depressed in front, 
with the jagged edges of the plastron and the anterior marginals 
protecting the drawn-in head, it has a very quaint appearance. 
It lives entirely on fruit and other vegetable matter, and is said 
to prefer to lie in the water, while C. helliana is supposed to be 
entirely terrestrial. 



Flo. 82. • fVwyxj'.t eftiSff. x A. 


Pyxis arachnoidcs, of Madagascar, a small land-tortoise, only 
four inches in length, has an immovable carapace, but the front 
lobe of the xilastron is hinged, 

Testudo . — The plastron is immovable, except that in old indi- 
viduals of some species, e.g. T. ihera, the hinder lobe develops a 
transverse flexible hinge. They have existed since the Oligocene 
of North America and Europe ; and are now represented by nearly 
forty species in all the tropical and warmer temperate countries 
excepting the Austro-Malayan and Australian region. Typically 
terrestrial, herbivorous and frugivorous, although occasionally 
varying their diet with worms, molluscs, and insects. The eggs 
are hard-shelled, mostly less oval than those of the aquatic and 
semi-aquatic tortoises. The males generally remain smaller than 
the females, have a slightly longer tail, and have a concave 
instead of a flat plastron. Most land-tortoises hibernate in the 
ground during the cool and cold seasons, or they aestivate during 
the hot and dry months of tropical countries, but this is not an 
invariable rule. 

T. graeca, the common “ Greek Tortoise.” The shell is very 
convex, without keels, and has a smooth, not serrated margin. 
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The nuclml shield is narrow. The fifth or last neural shield is 
much broader than the others. The supracaudal is usually 
divided in the median line, so that this is really the last pair of 
marginals. The plastron is notched behind ; the axillary and 
inguinal shields are small. The scales on the anterior surface of 
the fore-limbs are small, and form from half-a-dozen to ten longi- 
tudinal row.s. The hinder surface of the thigh is quite smooth. 
The tip of the tail ends in a conical, homy spur. The colora- 
tion of the shell varies somewhat, but the ground - colour is 
yellow, each shield with a dark brown centre and irregular 
patches or confluent spots towards the margin. The plastron 
lias an irregular, broad black border. The soft parts are grey- 
yellowish. Some specimens are rather pale, almost lemon 
yellow with little black ; others incline towards orange with 
more or less black. The middle fields of the shields of young 
specimens are granular, although this area is rubbed smooth 
with age ; but the rest shows clearly marked concentric lines of 
growth. The eyes are dark, with a brown or bluish tinge, 
sometimes inclining to dark grey in very old specimena 

Full-grown females have a shell six inches in length. This 
species inhabits the northern half of the Balkan Peninsula, parts 
of Asia Minor and Syria, Italy, and most of the islands of the 
Mediterranean, from the Grecian Archipelago to the Balearic 
Islands. 

T. ibera is closely allied to T. graeca, from which it differs 
chiefly in the following points. The last pair of marginal 
shields are fused into an unpaired supracaudal, the median line 
of division being almost obliterated. The fifth neural shield is 
not broader, and generally a little narrower than the othera 
The posterior lobe of the plastron develops with age a transverse 
ligamentous hinge, and is thus rendered slightly movable, 
especially in the females. The posterior margin of the carapace 
is slightly expanded in old specimena The scales of the 
fore-limb are large and imbricating, and form only four or five 
longitudinal rows. On the middle of the exposed posterior 
surface of the thighs the skin carries a strong, conical, homy 
tubercle. The coloration is much like that of T. graeca, except 
that the yellow of the young inclines to pale olive. Some 
specimens are uniform brownish. This species reaches a mnch 
larger size than T. graeca, old females often measuring eight inches, 
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lai'oly more tlian. nine inches in length. Its home is Morocco 
and Asia Elinor, extending into Persia. It also occurs in certain 
parts of Southern Andalucia, where it breeds i-egularly, for instance, 
in the sandy pine-forests of the Marismas, near the mouth of the 
Guadalquivir. Whether it has been introduced from Morocco, or 
is indigenous, is an oj>en question. Its specific name refei-s to 
its Iberian home. 

T. marginata is worth mentioning, since it is the Greek 
tortoise, although not that of the European markets, which are 
supplied by the other two species. T. marginata is restricted 
to Greece proper, where it is the only land-tortoise. It is less 
closely allied to T. graeca than to T. ibera, of which it may be 
called an exaggerated form. The posterior margin of the 
carapace is much expanded or flanged, and serrated. The 
supracaudal is undivided, the posterior lobe of the plastron 
is movable, but the large conical spur on tlie thighs is absent. 
The dorsal shields of adult specimens are black with a small 
\ ellowish patch ; the ventral shields are yellowish, each with a 
large black triangular patch. The British Museum possesses a 
shell 28 cm. = 11 inches in length. 

The habits of these Moorish and Greek tortoises are verj’ 
much alike, and since they enjoy the distinction of frequently 
being kept as pets in gardens, where they are allowed to look 
after tliemselves, a great many incidental and odd obsen’ations 
have been made on them. They are essentially vegetable feedeis 
but their taste varies individually and with the season, also ac- 
cording to the vegetation of the country they happen to come 
from. Most of them enjoy juicy plants, for instance, lettuce and 
cabbage; the flowers of the dandelion attract them not merolv 
by their bright colour; clover is also a favourite food, and an 
enclosure of giass-laud with clover in it is soon cleared of the 
latter ; grass is also taken, in default of anything better. Some 
of my specimens gradually bite large holes into gourds and 
pumpkins ; and m Morocco I found them in the autumn feeding 

nalm astringent green fruits of the dwaiT 

rJu speeim^os bolted the 

bel r . “““■ 1“ <=lose captivity 

water They drink slowly and at length, but scarcely ever when 
they have succulent food. There is one thing which they do 
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not eat, namely, “ black beetles,” although they are warranted to 
do so by the men who hawk them in the streets. Worms, 
slugs, etc. are often mentioned as part of their occasional diet, 
but I am not aware that any of the hundreds which I have 
watched have taken such creatures, in spite of every opportunity. 
Their habits are very regular. They learn to know the geo- 
graphy of their domain thoroughly, and the spot selected for 
sleeping will be resorted to over and over again, be it under- 
neath some broad leaves, under a bushy fir-tree, between a 
cluster of walltlowers, or between some txissocks, or even in an 
almost bare corner, the attractions of which are not at all 
obvious. Although their menhil capacities cannot possibly be 
called brilliant, they soon learn to distinguish between different 
persons, and they will come up to be fed ; but their memory for 
lociilities is surprising. Here is only one instance. A tortoise 
which had been put into an outhouse for hibernation was six 
months later taken to its usual large enclosure, and in the 
afternoon it tucked itself away on the top of a mound under 
precisely the same low bush where it \ised to sleep during the 
previous autumn. It could not see that spot from where it had 
been put down, and it did not meander about during the day, 
but after having enjoyed the warm sun it made straight for its 
favoui'ite place. Dr. Girtanner of St. Gallen in Switzerland 
testifies to their appreciation of music. When the town-band 
began to play on the square adjoining his garden, all his 
tortoises crept as fast as possible towards the fence and remained 
there motionless with lieads and necks erect. AVlien the piece 
was finished they moved about, but when the next number 
began they were again spellbound. This he has observed, not 
on one but on many occasions. That they can liear, although 
their ears are not visible, but covered by the ordinary skin, is 
obvious enough from the fact that during the pairing season 

they emit feeble piping sounds. 

They are extremely fond of basking in the hot sun, some- 
times allowing themselves to be almost baked in it, but then 
a<min at other times they seem to be anxious to seek the shade. 
IMiey rise late and go to bed early, being absolutely diurnal. 
In the summer they leave their quarters when the sim is well 
up. making for a sunny spot to graze. Then they lie still an 
bask, unless a shower causes them to retreat under sheltei. 
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After some hours’ rest they feed again, and in the afternoon, 
long before sunset, they go to bed Some winters in England 
are of coui-se much more severe than any which these tortoises 
experience in their native countries. Still they manage to sur- 
Wve them, provided they find a place which they can burrow 
into, deep enough to be out of the reach of frost : and if there is 
a heap of mould, rotting weeds, and leaves, they are probably 
safe. Sometimes they are restless, coming out again in unusually 
mild winters without, however, taking food. If they appear too 
early in the spring, they run the risk of terrible colds on 
prolonged wet and cold days, but in the autumn they are 
hardier, and can stand several degrees of dry frost. 

The pairing season begins in May, but lasts far into the 
summer. In Morocco I found them pairing as late as the 
month of September. The preliminaries extend over many 
days. The male becomes unusually active, makes a piping 
sound, runs after the female, draws in its head, and kn^-ks 
with Its shell a^inst that of the female. This is repeated 
many times, until the female is excited enough to raise itself 
upon Its hmd-limbs. The eggs, only two to four in number 
are laid several weeks later, and are buried in the ground! 
They are roundish-oval. hard-sheUed. and vary according to the 
size of the female. Those of T. graeca measure on the average 

K It ® of T. ibera 32 to 

newly - hatched little creatures are stiU 
qmte flexible, and apparently soon bury themselves before be- 
ginning their active life in the ensuing spring. 

The age which these tortoises can reach is quite unknown 
bat there are reliable data of individuals having been kept for 

Franifort-on-the-Main, and let them hibernate in a with 
hay in the ceUar. One lived 33. the other 23 yearn The most 

haT^“‘’^™r/ White's Tortoise," > which 
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largest ilorocco feniale, which has a shell 7 inches long, shows 
at least 27) concentric rings of growth on the shields; the 
last half-dozen rings are very narrow, while some of those of tlie 
central area have been rubbed down. This creature is not im- 
probably 30 years old. A small female, which is only Scinches 
long, has alrejxdy 14 rings on its still perfect shields. Lastly, a 
little one, only 4 inches long, shows 7 rings. They grow fastest 
when they are about 6 to 7 inches long, and they then seem to 
be at their prime. White’s tortoise, now enshrined in the 
Xational Collection, was unusually large, the shell measuring 25 
cm., or nearly 10 inches; around the much-enlarged, rubbed- 
down areola of each shield are alx>ut 30 very narrow rings. 

T. horsjielfli is easily recognised by its possessing only four 
claws on the fore- and hind-limbs. It is closely allied to the 
.species last mentioned, which it seems to represent in the 
.sandy districts of Transcaspia and the Kirghiz Steppes to 
Afghanistan. 

T. ch.fjans, the "Starred Tortoise” of the southern half of 
Tiulia and Ceylon, is easily recognised by the very convex cara- 
pace without a nuchal shield, and by the beautiful markings of 
the otlier shields, each of which has a yellow areola, whence radiate 
yellow streaks upon a black ground. Moreover, the dorsal shields 
often form humps. It reaches the length of one foot. Old 
specimens lose the beautiful yellow radiation, owing to a con- 
sider.ible amount of peeling off of the homy layers. 

'J'he habits have been carefully watched by Captain Thomas 
Hutton,' who gives the following account. The tortoises live in 
the grassy jungle at the base of the hills, but owing to their colour 
being so blended with the rocky natiue of the ground, they are 
with diificulty distinguished. Moreover, they remain concealed 
beneath shrubs or grass during the heat of the day. In the 
rainy season the}' are most active, wandering about all day, 
feetUng and jjairing. At the approach of the cold weather they 
selectt a sheltered spot and conceal themselves by thrusting theii 
shell into some thick tuft of giuss, remaining there in a sort of 
lethargic, but not torpid, inactivity until the hot season, at 
which time they remain concealed only during the heat of the 

clay, c'oiuiuy out about sunset to food* 

inning the hot season Hutton’s captives often soaked them- 

' Soc. vi. 18d7» !>• 68^- 
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selves m water, and they drank a great deal. Copulation 
lasted about ten minutes ; the females received the males from 
the eud ot June to the middle of October. On the 11th of 
November a female dug a pit at the root of a tuft of grass havintj 
previously watered the spot, then digging witJi the hind-limbs 
alteinately, and continuing to water the soil. In two hours she 
had made a hole six inches deep and four wide ; she then laid 

about If inches or 45 mm. long, 
and filled the hole again with the prepared mud, pressing it well 
in with the feet and with the weight of the body. Xhe whole 
opeiation took four hours. from December to the beginning of 
February the.se tortoises were listless, they then took water and 
ome lucerne but did not come out again until the middle of April 
well m the Iiot season. Both males and females wrestled hi a 
curious way. One confronted the other, with the head and fore- 
indy on the ground, and in this manner shoving against each 
o her in any narrow space. Sometimes, if one^u^eeded in 
p acing Its shell beneath the other, he tilted l.is adversary over 

covering ‘hh’ selT -- 

Statelff wT'a «outh-eastern 

otates of Noith America, is one of the few American snecics. Tf 

IS characterised by the sliape of the front lobe of the^plastron 

vhich is bent upwards, and extends beyond the caranai Th^ 

diWded^ 'Tlm shiJr^^ not naiTOw ; the supracaudal is «n- 

ve..t„b„, .egio„; t “■.3““'' f T 

blackish patchca The Let^ot’ thTT\f- 
eveu eighteen inohea ® 

e.xcavation, the mouth of whioh * • consists of an 

unimal, th; burrTr«nl"t an oiT 

two yards lono- jfc exnand« sometimes more than 

-om^pace.aometfm: i“tfa “ 

have been dragged in eithen fon food ™ ““a^inl. 
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IS inhabited by one pair only. When the dew is on the grass, 
or after rain, they emerge in search of food, which consisU of 
grass, succulent vegetebles, fruit, etc. They also eat the gum 
that exudes from trees, especially the resin of the pine. The 
eggs are laid in June, not in their domicile, but in a separate 
cavity near the entrance ; a set consists of five eggs, almost round, 
and very large, namely, 40 mm., or more than one inch and a 
half in diameter. To capture the Gopher a deep hole is dug at 
the mouth of their home, into which they fall as they emerge for 
food. In Southern Te.xas and neighbouring parts of Mexico they 
are represented by a smaller and lighter coloured species 

T. tahulata, widely spread over Tropical South America, whence 
it is often brought over as a curiosity, reaches a large size, 
specimens nearly two feet in length being not uncommon. The 
shell is flat on the top, and is very elongated, without a nuchal, but 
with an undivided supracaudal shield. The carapace is very dark 
brown or black, each shield with a yellow or orange centre ; the 
plastron is brown and yellow, the dark colour being mostly con- 
fined to the middle portion. The ground-colour of the skin of 
the limbs is blackish, but the scales are orange or red. The head 
is yellow and black. This species inhabits the forests, and lives 
chiefly on the fruits of trees ; in captivity they are said to take 
bread soaked in milk or water, lemons, apples, bananas, cabbage, 
gourds, and also meat, at least the males. 

Gigantic Land-tortoises differ from the others in no essential 
points except their large size. The term gigantic is, however, 
applied to many of them by courtesy only, since they do not 
exceed the dimensions of large Turtles. A truly gigantic species, 
T. atlas, has left its remains in the Sivalik Hills of late Miocene 
or early Pliocene date. The skull is between seven and eight 
inches long, and is well preserved, but the correctness of the 
dimensions of the specimen, as it now stands, restored in the 
National Collection, is open to doubt. The shell was probably not 
more than six feet long. Miocene and Pliocene Europe was also 
inhabited by large tortoises, with shells about four feet long, e.g- 
T. pcrpigniaTia, whose bony plates are one inch thick ; others 
have been found in North America. Such large tortoises are 
now restricted to two widely separated regions of the world, 
namely the Galapagos Islands (which have received their name 
from these creatures, galdpago being one of the Spanish terms for 
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tortoise), and the islands in the Western Indian Ocean, namely 
the Mascarenes (Bourbon, Maurititis, and Rodriguez), the Comoros, 
Aldabra, the Amirantes, and the Seychelles. When they became 
extinct in Madagascar is not known, but T. grandidicri was a 
very large species of apparently very recent date. Of the other 
islands the Comoros only were inhabited by man, the othei's were 
devoid of any but small and harmless Mammals. It was on these 

V 

peaceful islands that large tortoises lived in incredible numbers, 
and, like the Dodo of Mauritius and the Solitaire of Rodriguez, 
grew to a size far beyond that of their less favourably placed 
continental relations. The same applies to the tortoises of the Gala- 
pagos Islands. Plenty of food, a congenial equable climate, and 
absence of enemies enabled them to enjoy existence to the fullest 
extent. There was nothing for them to do but to thrive, to feed, 
to propagate, to grow, and to vary. At least there was nothing 
to check variation within reasonable limits. Scattered over the 
many islands, they were prevented from inter-breeding, and thus 
it has come to pass that not only every group of islands, but in 
the case of the Galapagos almost every island, has or had its own 
particular kind, be these called varieties, i-aces, forms, or species. 

There are four features of special interest. First, these tortoises 
gi'ow to a largo size, and there are no small species on any of 
these islands. Secondly, they vary much individually. Thirdly, 
each island or group of islands has developed its own kind. 
Lastly, there is the widely spread tendency to reduce the thickness 
of the bony plates of the carapace, in spite of its size. In some 
cases, notably T. vosmaeri of Rodriguez, the bony shell is reduced 
to apparently the utmost limit compatible with mechanical safety. 
The horny shields are, or were, however, well developed, sometimes 
much more so than in other recent land-tortoises. Whatever were 
the original reasons for the development of a strong shell in 
tortoises, they cannot have prevailed in these islands. 

Where did all these tortoises come from, and how did they 
get to these oceanic islands ? Accidental transport or migration 
are out of the question. Land-tortoises are drowned within a 
few hours. Moreover, there are none of their kind on the con- 
tinents of Africa, Asia, and South America, although they had a 
much wider distribution in past geological ages. Consequently 
we have to assume that they are descendants of tortoises once 
populating the land which, except the islands, lies now below 
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the western Indian ocean. The existence of this, "Lemuria” or 
“ Gondwana,” came to an end in Mid-Tertiary times. The large 
tortoises on the remaining continents died out — in any case they 
are gone, while those which lived on, or retreated to, what became 
the present islands, survived and flourished. 

The tortoises were not left in peace with the advent of man, 
who found that they were good to eat They were first ex- 
terminated on the Mascarene Islands. In 1759 four small 
vessels were specially appointed for the service of bringing 
tortoises from Rodriguez to Mauritius ; one vessel carried a 
cargo of 6000 ; and altogether more than 30,000 were imported 
into Mauritius within the space of eighteen months. Dr. Gunther 
very properly remarks that many of these tortoises must have 
been small-sized specimens, and that many of them were probably 
used for provisioning passing Government vessels. Anyhow an 
inter-insular traffic was carried on, and there are records of 
superfluous tortoises havdng been turned loose, at the end of the 
voyage, in distant islands, even in Java. Importation and 
exchange of choice specimens, by way of presents, seems also to 
have taken place. All this makes it now actually impossible 
to trace the original habitat of the few surviving specimens 
with anything like certainty. At the beginning of this century 
the large tortoises had been nearly cleared off most of the islands, 
and at the present time only the south island of Aldabra enjoys 
the reputation of stiU possessing some really indigenous tortoises. 
The few survivors on the other islands are said to have been intro- 
duced. The small stock at Aldabra is now under Government 
protection. Representatives of various species will linger on for 
a little time to come, when they are kept as pets on some tropical 
islands, but those which have been brought to Europe are of course 
doomed. 

We can mention only a few of the large tortoises which 
have become famous, not to say historical A fascinating r^um<5 
of the whole complicated question has been given by Dr. 
Gunther. * 

Te&tudo gigantea a elephaniina a Jiololissa a fonderosa, 
originally confined to the North Island of Aldabra, where this 

‘ Presidential Address. Proc. Linn. Soe. 1898. See alao GiintW, 

Lajid- Tortoises. Brit. Mua. London, 1877 ; Gadow, Trans. Zool. Soe. xiu. l»w, 
p. 313 ; Rothschild. NovU. Zool., several notes. 
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kind has been completely exterminated, is now still to be found 
in the Seychelles in considerable numbers, introduced there by 
planters, and kept in a state of semi-domestication. A very 
large specimen was received by the Hon. Walter Rothschild, at 
Tring, in 1893. In 1897 its shell measured 40j inches in 
length, 52^ over the curve, and 50 inches across the curve trans- 
versely ; it weighed 358 lb& The measurements taken in 
previous years are unfortunately not free from mistakes. “ When- 
ever the temperature was over 60“ F. this tortoise had a free run 
of 350 acres of grass park, and when the temperature showed 
permanently below 58®, it was kept in an orchid house from 
September to June. When at liberty in the park it lived 
entirely on grass, but in the hothouse it fed on carrots, cabbage, 
lettuce, and several other vegetables ” ; it was also very fond of 
rotten fruit. To this species belongs the large tortoise which 
has been living at St. Helena for more than the last hundred 
years. 

T. daudini is the species of the South Island of Aldabra. 
Voeltzkow, in 1895, succeeded in carrying off seven specimens. 
He gives the following description The island is an atoll, cut 
through in three places, with a greatest lengtli of about twenty 
miles. The chief hindrance in the search for the tortoises is the 
impenetrability of the island. The soil consists entirely of sharp 
water -worn corals, with their points uppermost, while the whole 
is covered with such thick masses of low scrub, that a way has to 
be cut with an axe, so that an extended search over a large area 
is out of the question. To land on the outside is dangerous, on 
account of the heavy surf ; while landing from the inside of the 
atoll is much hindered by the dense thickets of mangrove trees. 
As drinking water, and that very bad, is only found in one 
place, rainwater has to be collected from the natural hollows, and 
carried along in tanks. Thousands of mosquitoes prevent one 
remaining over night in those places which the tortoises frequent. 
Then at last, when one has discovered, by a stroke of luck, one 
of these creatui'es, in the thick scrub, where they hide during the 
heat of the day, the real hard work begins, namely, the convey- 
ance of the beast. Six reached Furope alive, two of them were 
sent to Frankfort, and the four others to Hamburg. Mr. 
Rothschild received a male of T. dattdini, which, until its 
recent death, was the largest living tortoise known. The length 
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of its shell was 55 inches, or GT-^- inches over the cun’e ; tohil 
weight 560 lbs. This specimen had a checiuered career. 
Altliough its original home must have been the Aldahra atoll, 
It had been known for many years on Egniont Island, one of the 
Chagos Islands. According to tradition, it had been there 
some 150 years, but the first settlement on that island was 



formed from Mauritius only at the beginning of this century. 
The owner of the tortoise, M. Antelme, took it to Mauritius, 
whence it came to England. On the Egmont Island it used 
to bury itself for six months in the ground without eating 
anything. 

T. sumeirei . — This kind is supposed to liave been the species 
peculiar to the Seychelles. In 1766 five large tortoises were 
brought from the Seychelles to Mauritius by Chevalier Marion 
de Tresne. Of these only three were alive in 1898, two in 
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Mauritius and one in London ; the latter specimen soon died in 
the Zoological Gardens. One of the two survivors, the last of 
their race, is famous. It was kept at Port Louis, and when 
Mauritius became a British possession in 1810, the tortoise was 
especially mentioned and taken over. It still lives there in the 
grounds of the barracks of the garrison. According to the 
proverbial oldest inhabitants it had in 1810 already reached 
its present size, namely, a shell-length of about 40 inches with a 
greatest circumference of 259 cm. = 8 feet 6 inches. Total 
weight 160 kilo = about 368 lbs. When walking it stands 
63’5 cm. = 25-4 inches high, with the plastron about 15 cm. 
or 6 inches above the ground, and it can then cany with ease 
two full-grown men on its back. This old male is now nearly 
blind, but is othenvise of regular habits and in good health. 
Although it has been known for nearly 150 years it had to 
wait for its scientific name until the year 1892. 

Another famous individual is the Colombo tortoise. It is 
supposed to have come to Colombo from the Seychelles in 1798. 
It died in 1897. To judge from photographs, this specimen, a 
male, may possibly belong to T. sumtirei, in spite of the very flat 
shell, which is 53 inches in length. 

Leaving aside the remains of sub-fossil tortoises, c.^. the thin- 
shelled T. vosmaeH of Eodriguez, and seveml kinds which have 
been dug out in the Mare-aux-songes of Mauritius, one of which 
had a markedly forked and prolonged anterior plnstral lobe, 
rather resembling that of the IMiocene Sivalik T. atlas, we now 
turn to the tortoises of the Galapagos Islands. They existed in 
enormous numbers towards the end of the seventeenth century, 
when Darapier visited those islands. Hundreds were exported 
and scattered early in the nineteenth cenluiy. When the islands 
became a penal settlement of Ecuador, the introduction of con- 
victs and pigs proved detrimental to them, but Darwin found 
them still present in 1835 on most of the islands. His classical 
account of these old giants is to be found in the Voyuye of the 
Beagle. They lived on the succulent cactus plants, leaves of 
trees, berries, and a kind of Usnea, a lichen pendant from the 
tre^ They coUected regularly at certain pools and springs, 
lading to which were regular well-trodden paths, formed by 
the coming and going of the tortoises. He calculated that they 
could walk a distance of about four miles in one day. During 
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the time of propagation the males emit a hoarse bark, which can 
be heard a hundred yards off. The round eggs measure about 
5 cm. or 2 inches in diameter, and are laid in the month of 
October, about one dozen making a set. 

N«irly every island had apparently its own kind. They are 
all remarkable for theii- small head and the length of their neck, 
which is decidedly longer and more slender than that of the 
Eastern tortoises. The most peculiar looking are or were T. 
ephippixtm and T. ahingdoni, the shell of which is extremely 
thin, with large lacunae in the osseous plates. The profile of the 
shell is somewhat saddle-shaped, with the horny shields partly 
concave and turned upwards at the sides. The general colour of 
these and the other Galapagos tortoises is black. 2\ ephippinm 
still survives on Duncan Island. Of T. ehphantopus s. vicinci 
Baur collected twenty-one specimens in 1893 on Albemarle Island. 
Some of them are still comparatively young, only 16 inches long. 
A large one was killed, and, being hard up for water, Baur and 
his companions drank the five cups full of fluid contained in the 
pericardial sac ; they found it most refreshing, and tasting some- 
what like the white of un egg. One monster is said to have 
mejisured 56 inches over the curve, with a skull 7'12 inches in 
length. Mr. Rothschild received one of this kind alive — a 
mucli- travelled specimen. It aime to England from Sydney, 
whether it had been brought in 1880 from Roturaa Island, 
north of the Fiji group. There it had probably been left with 
otliers by Captain Porter, who, on his voyage from the Galapagos 
in 1813, distributed several young tortoises from his stock 
among the chiefs, and permitted a great many to escape into 
the bushes and among the grass. The sliell of this specimen 
measured 49^ inches in length, 56 over the curve. 

Pam. 6. Chelonidae ( 7’Mr^/es). — The limbs are paddle-shaped, 
and the shell is covered with horny shields. Only two recent 
t^enera, with three species, widely distributed in the seas. 

The neck is short and incompletely retractile. The temporal 
region of the skull is completely roofed over above and laterally 
by the parietals, postfrontals, squanmsals, quadrato-Jugals and 
jugals. All these bones are much expanded, and form the 
additional or false roof. The parietals are especially large, 
ill broad contact with the squamosals. Nasals are absent. The 
nares are bordered by the small premaxillaries, the maxillaries. 
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and the prefrontals. The choanae are enclosed hy the palatines, 
which are separated by the vomer, and are posteriorly in broad 
contact with the pterygoids. The latter are connected with 
descending processes of the panetals by epipterygoids. The fora- 
men magniim is bounded not only by the supra-occipital and the 
lateral occipitals, but also by the basi-occipital. For the skeleton 
see Fig. 65, p. 320. The pubic and ischiadic symphyses are con- 
nected by a narrow cartilaginous band. The pubis has a large, 
broad, lateral process, but the ischium is devoid of such a process. 



Fio. 84.— Skull of TliaUu40thtly» caretta ; cf. also Fig. 63, p. 317. A, Dorsal vlaw ; 
li, ventral view ; F, flroutal ; Jg, jogal ; J/x, maxillary ; Op, oplslhotic ; P, 
parietal ; Pal, palatina ; /V/, prefronUl ; Pt/, postfrontal ; Pig, ptarygoUl ; Q. 
qwwlrata ; Qtiadr, articular surface of quadrate ; Qj, quadrato-ju^ ; S.o, supm- 
occipital ; squamosal.. 


The paddles of the fore- and hind-limbs are produced by an 
elongation of the metacarpal and metatarsal bones and of most of 
the phalanges, and these have no condyles ; most of the corpal 
and tarsal elements are flattened, and additional width is given 
to the hands by the much enlarged pisiform bone. The number 
of phalanges of the five fingers is 2, 3, 3, 2, 2 ; that of the five 
toes, 2, 3, 3, 3, 2. 

The carapace is heart-shaped and very flat. The nuclnU plate 
htis no rib-like processes. The eight neurals form a continuous 
series, and the short tail is covered by two or three pygal plates 
besides the unpaired last marginal. The number of all the 
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marginals is 23, sometimes 25 individually. The plastron (Fig. 
66, p. 321) is composed of the usual nine plates, which, however^ 
remain entirely free from the marginals, and are only loosely 
connected with each other, enclosing a very large unossified 
space. The horny shields covering the plastron number 13, and 
there is a series of about 5 inframarginals (Fig. 61, 6, p. 315), 
There are normally 12 pairs of marginal shields, a nuchali 
5 neural, and 5 or 7 costal shields. WhUst the number of 
these dorsal shields is pretty constant in Chelone, it is subject to 
an astonishing amount of individual variation in Tkalassochelys. 

The Chelonidae are a highly specialised offshoot of the 
Cryptodira adapted to marine life. Fundamentally they agree 
most with the Testudinidae, paradoxical as this may appear at 
first sight. There is nothing primitive about them except the 
complete series of inframarginal shields. Fossil forerunners of 
marine turtle-like creatures appear in the Upper Jurassic deposits 
of Europe and North America. The numerous genera have been 
grouped together as Thalassemydidae and Chelonemydidae. They 
are more or less intermediate between Chelonidae and Emys-]jkB 
Chelonidae, the carapace being not too much flattened and 
broadened out, the fontanelles between the ribs are mostly small, 
the plastral bones are still broad, enclose a smaller ossified space, 
and there is still a bony bridge in most cases. The paddle-shape 
of the limbs is less pronounced, and sometimes only indicated. 
In some forms, especially Lytoloma, from the Upper Cretaceous and 
Eocene of North America and Europe, the anterior portion of the 
skull is much longer than in the Chelonidae, the vomer and the 
premaxillaries are elongated, and the anterior portion of the roof 
of the mouth, with the corresponding parts of the lower jaw, 
seems to have carried crushing pads. Some of the best-known 
Upper Jurassic genera are Eurysternum and Idioehelys; Plesiochdys 
from the Purbeck and Wealden ; Allopleuron hofmanni from the 
Upper Cretaceous of Belgium approaches Cltdone by the large 
fontanelles between the small marginal and the short costal 
plates. True Chelonidae are very rare and imperfect in the 
Mid-Tertiary strata, but both recent genera seem to have existed 
since Pliocene times. 

The few recent Chelonidae are entirely marine, going on land 
only in order to deposit their eggs in the sands of unfrequented 
shores. Their distribution, in conformity with their oceanic Iife> 
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is almost cosmopolitan within the warmer zones, but not a few 
find their way far into the temperate seas. They are all eagerly 
bunted by man either for food or for the sake of the tortoise- 
shell. 

Cheloiie . — With only four pairs of costal shields. Carapace 
with large persisting fontanelles between the costal and marginal 
plates. Two species. 

Ch. viydas (the “ Green or Edible Turtle ”) has when adult a 
nearly smooth shell, all the shields being juxtaposed, fitting closely 
into each other, and becoming quite smooth with age. The 
neural shields of younger specimens have a feeble keel. The 
twenty-five shields which surround the carapace form a smooth, or 
but indistinctly serrated rim. The head is covered with one pair 
of prefrontal shields, the others are small. The horny beaks of 
the upper and lower jaws have denticulated outer edges, those of 
the upper jaw having two pairs of strong denticulated ridges. 
The limbs have generally only one claw, namely on the first 
digit. This claw, although sometimes curved and thick, and 
more than an inch in length, is blunt. The general colour is 
olive or brown above, with yellowish spots or blotches ; the 
under parts are pale yellowish. This species attains a large 
size, with a length of shell of nearly four feet, but the usual 
length of full-growm specimens is three feet, and these weigh, 
when in good condition, more than three hundredweight. Their 
home is in the Atlantic, Indian, and Pacific Oceana, but thei'e 
are certain regions in which they are more common than in 
others. Famous centres are the Island of Ascension, the West 
Indies, and the coast of Mosquito, at least for commercial 
purposes. As they require sandy, easily accessible beaches for 
the deposition of their eggs, they congregate in certain parts of the 
woi'ld more than in others, and being strictly vegetable feeders, 
they are naturally bound to the coasts, although they are some- 
times met with far out at sea. Their chief food consists of 
algae, and of Zostera marina, the edible “ Duke,” which grows 
plentifully in the lagoons of the coast of Florida. When they 
have eaten their fill, they are said to chop off more of these 
plants, and roll them, together with the adherent mud, into baUs 
of the size of a head, and these balls, receding with the tide, 
are followed by the Turtles. 

Whilst in the water they are caught in various ways, with 
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nets or harpoons. In some parts of the world the natives follow 
them in a boat, and when they espy a turtle crawling along the 
bottom, a man, attached to a rope, dives in, clasps it, and is 
brought up by his companions together with his prey. Turtles 
are fond of basking asleep, floating on the surface, and they are 
then harpooned from a stealthily approaching boat. The most 
original mode of catching them is that used by the natives of 
Torres Straits, Madagascar, and Cuba. The turtle-fishers go out 
in the boat to a spot frequented by grazing turtles ; a long 
string is tied to the tail of a fish, Eclieneis, a member of the 
Mackerel family, and the Eclieneis, anxious to get away to pro- 
tective shelter, makes for a turtle, and attaches itself to the 
turtle’s plastron by means of the large sucking apparatus on 
the top of its head and neck-region. The men are guided by 
the string, and the turtle is gently coaxed up towards the surface 
or followed into shallow water, where it is either harpooned or 
dived for. It is curious that this use of the Eclieneis exists in 
such widely separated parts of the world, the natives of which 
cannot have any knowledge of each other. These modes of 
catcliing turtles are sportsman-like, but the gi-eatest and most 
wanton destruction is practised at their breeding places. In 
conformity with the wide distribution of these creatures, the time 
of breeding is not the same everywhere. In the West Indian 
region, and in the Straits of Malacca, it falls within the period of 
April to June ; on the coast of West Africa it occurs from 
September to January. The females come to their breeding 
places from afar, reconnoitre the beach carefully, are extremely 
wary and shy, taking alarm at the slightest disturbance, and at 
last crawl on land. Well out of the reach of the tide the female 
scoops out a hole in the sand, deposits about one hundred or 
more of its round, rather parchment-shelled eggs, covers the nest 
carefully, obliterating all traces of the dug-out sand, and makes 
again for the sea by another route. At least they are said to 
make a sort of circuitous route so that nobody can tell the 
position of the nest, which may be anywhere beneath the broad 
trail left by the heavy creature on its way from and back to the 
sen. The nest is discovered by probing the sand with sticks. 
The time of incubation is not known, but according to Agassiz, 
lasts at least seven weeks. 

The “ turning ” of turtles is a cruel and wanton operation, 




Fjo. W-““Tlircc tariied Turtles a SimI, and «\))iatir>v>u«^. Lay^aii I<^lriuds ii<«rlli.uv>t of ihi* Satidwieh l;>laiuU. 

From n jdicrlo^raph Udmigihg to lliv iloii. W. UotUschiJd. 
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since fretiuently many more are turned over and left to perish 
tlian are taken away. Men lying in ambush watch the beast, 
or they approach the lonely sandy shore by boat, and rush the 
helpless creatures when these are surprised in sufficient numbers. 
It takes several men to lift a full-grown specimen. It is there- 
fore necessary to secure tliem by turning them over with poles or 
by their flippers, lest they should crawl away. On board ship 
they are either put into tanks or tied with ropes on deck, covered 
with a moistened cloth ; and occasionally a piece of bread, soaked 
in sea-water, is thrust into the parched mouth. In London they 
are kept in large tanks, often in considerable numbers, but since 
they take no food in captivity, or rather because it is difficult to 
supply them with the right sort, they are not kept long. After 
the head has been cut off, the body is suspended for a day or two, 
in order to drain it of the blood. It is not only the meat and 
the fat which are used for the making of the famous soup, but 
also tlie thick and dense layer of subcutaneous tissue which lines 
the inside of the shell. 

Tennent describes a revolting spectacle exhibited in the 
markets of Jaffna, in Ceylon. The flesh of the turtles is sold 
piecemeal by the Tamil fishermen, while the animals are 
still alive. At certain seasons, says the same authority, the 
rte.sh of turtle on the south-west coast of Ceylon is usually 
avoided as poisonous, but some lamentable instances are recorded 
of neglect of this, and consequent sickness, followed by coma and 
death. In the Gulf of Manaar specimens are frequently found 
between four and five feet in length ; and on one occasion, in 
riding along the seashore north of Putlam, be saw a man in 
charge of some sheep, resting under the shade of a turtle shell, 
which he had erected on sticks to protect him from the sun. 
In connexion with this curious sight, Tennent quotes Aelian’s 
statements, copied by him from Megasthenes’ Prag. lix. 31, 
that in the Indian ocean turtles occur which measure fifteen ells, 
80 that not a few people may find ample shelter beneath a single 
shell. 

Ch. ivihricata (“ Hawksbill Turtle ”)• — The number of shields 
covering the carapace is the same as in Ch. mydas, but they 
Btrongly imbricate, or overlap each other from before backwards, 
until the animal is very old, when the shields become juxtaposed. 
In young specimens, under one foot in length, each of the neural 
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and costal shields is stronvfly keeled, the three rows of keels 
converging towards the posierit*r end of the shell. The neural 
series of keels is almost continuous, and lemains longest, even in 
half-grown specimens. Tl>e twelve pairs of marginal shields form 
at first a strongly serrated sharp edge ; the serrations disappear 
gradually on the front portion, but remain on the posterior half 
of the shell The horny covers of the jaws form a liooked beak, 
with sharp but smooth or feebly denticulated margins. Tlio fore- 
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nivorous, living upon fisli and molludcs, the shells of which they 
crunch. Although not eaten, they are much persecuted on account 
of their shells, tlie horny shields of which are the “ tortoise-shell " 
of commerce. A large specimen yields up to 8 lbs. Few of the 
sliields are, however, thick enougli to be manufactured into the 
larger articles which art and fashion delight in, but if heated in 
oil, or boiled, they can be welded together under pressure, and be 
given any desired shape. In genuine articles of Oriental manu- 
facture these welds can generally be detected, or their compound 
nature is indicated by the beautiful pattern, which is too regular 
in tlie imitations now common. Even the shavings and 
leavings can be welded and moulded into large pieces. The 
stripping of the shields has been described by Sir E. Tennent. 
“ If taken from the animal after death and decomposition, the 
colour of the shell becomes clouded and milky, and hence the 
cruel expedient is resorted to of seizing the turtles as they repair 
to the shore to deposit their eggs, and suspending them over fires 
till heat makes the plates on the dorsal shields start from the bone 
of the carapace, after which the creature is permitted to escape to 
the water. At Celebes, where the finest tortoise-shell is exported to 
China, the natives kill the turtles by blows on the head, and 
immerse the shell in boiling water to detach the shields. Dry 
heat is only re-sorted to by the unskilful, who frequently destroy 
the tortoise-shell in the operation.” The cruel process described 
above is resorted to “ for economy’s sake,” the Singhalese believing 
tliat such maltreated turtles regenerate the shields, to be caught 
and shipped again. Since none of them are actually re-caught 
in the mutilated condition, this is looked upon as a proot ot the 
correctness of the treatment. It is more likely that they die. 

New shields can be reproduced only if the underlying Mal- 
pigliiivn layer of cells (r/"- Fig. 68, B. p. 323) is not killed by the 
roasting. However, T)r. Charles Hose, with his long experience 
in Borneo, is positive that nmuerous individuals are there caught 
which have imperfectly mended shells, the shields of which do not 
imbricate, are thin, and almost worthless. 

It is commonly believed that the same indiv’dr ils return 
again and again to tlie same spot for laying. This is verj' 
likely the case. Tennent mentions that in the year 1826 a 
Hawksbill was taken near Hambangtotte, whicli bore a ring 
attached to one of its fins, that had been placed there by a Hutch 
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officer thirty years before, with a view of establishing the fact 
of these recurring visits to the same beach. The same homing 
instinct has been observed in some females of the Green Turtle, 
which, having been brought from the Tortugas Keys to Key 
West off the south end of Florida, escaped, and were, a few davs 
later, re-caught at the Tortugas. On the otlier hand, experi- 
ments made with txirtles at Ascension are said to have had no 
re.sult. 

Tkalassochclys, with five pairs of costal shields. The carapace 
is completely ossified in the adult, leaving no fontanelles between 
the ribs and the marginals. 

Th. caretta (the " IjOggerhead Turtle"). — The shields of the cara- 
pace imbricate only in young specimens, in the adult they become 
smooth and juxtaposed. The margin is serrated posteriorly. 
The carapace of the young has three strong keels. The inter- 
gular shield is very srauU or absent. The marginals, including 
the nuchal, usually number 23, rarely 25. The large head is 
armed with hooked jaws, the crushing surface of the horny upper 
beak has a median prominent ridge. The top of the head has 
a pair of shields in front of the unpaired frontal. The flippers 
of tl»e young liave claws on the first and second digits; in the 
adult u.sually only that of the first digit remains. The geneml 
colour of the shell is uniform brown above, yellowish ^below. 

Very young specimens are uniform dark brown or blackish above 
and below. 

Large individuals have a shell about three feet and a half in 
length. The Loggerhead is carnivorous, and is commemally of 
no value. Its habits seem to be the same as those of the other 
lurtles. but it has a mucli wider distribution. Besides all the 
tropical and intertropical seas, it inhabits the Mediterranean 
and 18 an accidental visitor to the western coasts of Europe’ 
especially Portugal and the Bay of Biscay. It has been caught 
several times on the coast of Belgium, and an old female con- 

was captured in 1894 on the Dutch coast, 
n 1861 one was caught near Penman, on the coast of Banffshire 
and a second in the completely land-locked Loch Lomond ‘ 

It hw been more frequently recorded fi-om the coast of Devon 
and CornwalL 

The most interesting feature of the Loggerhead is the 

* 2iutes Lttfiien Mua. xvi. 1895. p. *>11. 
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astonishing variability in the number of the horny shields of 
the carapace. The normal number of shields of the carapace, 
leaving out the marginals and counting the nuchal as the first 
neural, is 6 neurals and 5 pairs of costals, in all 16. The 
greatest number of dorsal shields observed is 8 neurals and 8 
pairs of costals, in all 24. Many of the intermediate combina- 
tions have been observed, there being, for instance, specimens 
with 8 neurals and 16, 14, 13, 12, or 11 costals, the latter not 
being always in pairs, but unequal on the right and left sides ; 
or there are 7 neurals with 2 0 to 1 6 costals, or 6 neurals with 
20, 19, 18, 17, or 16 costals. The interesting fact in con- 
nexion with these variations is, moreover, that some of the shields 
are much smaller than the others, sometimes mere vestiges in 
all stages of gradual suppression, and that the abnormalities are 
much more common in babies and small specimens than in 
adults. The importance of these “ orthogenetic ” variations has 
been discussed on p. 326. 

Sub-Order 2. Pleurodira . — Neck bending laterally and twked 
away in the niche formed between the anterior portion of the cara- 
pace and plastron. Pelvis ankylosed to the shell, the broadened 
tops of the ilia to the carapace, the distal ends of the pvhes and 


isehia to the plastron. 

Freshwater tortoises, almost entirely carnivorous, inhabiting 
South America, Australia, Africa, and Madagascar. Fossil forms 

are known from the Jurassic epoch onwards. 

Owing to the strong connexion of the iliac bones with the 
costal plates the sacrum has become practically abolished, the 
sficral ribs being reduced to one pair (the posterior of the 
original two pairs) or being absent. The centra of the cervical 

vertebra articulate by cup and ball joints. The ^ 

the temporal region of the skull varies considerably in the thi^ 
families, some genera lacking the complete zygomatic arch, wh 
others have a narrow parieto-squamosal arch bridging over 
temporal fossa, or the latter is completely roofed over by the 
lateraUy expanded parietal, which meets the jugml and q«^drato. 
jugal The quadrate is always trumpet-shaped, ” 
tympanum is complete, but the posterior part ^ ^ 
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reduced or absent in the Pelomedusidae, in which the palatines 
meet. All tlie Cheljdidae, except ChcJys, have nasal bones 
which remain distinct from the prefrontals. The choanae lie in 
front of the palatines, divided by the vomer when this is present, 
but they are not roofed in ventrally. 

The ilia are solidly ankylosed in the adult with the neigh- 
bouring costal plates, mostly with the last two pairs, sometimes 
also with the pygal plate. The lateral processes of the pubes 
fuse with the xiphiplastra. The ischia are also attached to the 
same plastral elements. 

The carapace is flat and completely ossified- The nuchal 
plate is always conspicuous, much larger than the neurals, and 
these are often reduced by being encroached upon by the eight 
pair> ..still plates, which then meet in the doi-sal line. In 
Stcr)\utiu>trus all the eight neurals ai*e present and form a 
continuous row. In most of the other genera they are reduced 
to seven, the last being squeezed out. In Bhincviys they are 
reduced to the second, third and fourth and an isolated fifth, and 
in Mydraspis they are all gone. The pygal plate is always, even 
in Sternothaerus, separated from the last neural by the eighth 

pair of costals. The marginals number 23, but in Carettocheh/s 
only 21. 

The carapace is covered with horny shields, except in Caretto- 
cheiys. The nuchal is absent in the Pelomcdusidae and in a 
few Chelydidae {Ehnja and a few species of Etnydura). In 
Hydromedusa the nuchal is shut in by the anterior marginals, 
simulating a si-xth neural The plastron is composed of the 
usual nine elements, but the Pelomedusidae possess an additional 
pair, the meso-plastra. inserted between the hyo- and hypo-plastra. 
The bridge is strong, connected with the campacc by suture. 
In Sternothaerus the front lobe of the plastron is movable. The 
mtergular shield is always present ; it is terminal, forming part of 
the front margin, except in Ckelodhut, where this shield, although 
large 18 shut in behind the gulars (cf. Fig. Cl. 4 and 5 , p. 315). 

Although the Pleurodira are a peculiarly specialised group, 
one of the oldest Chelonian fossils known seems to belong to 
tliem Proganochebjs, represented by a complete shell, nearly 
-feet long, has been found in the Upper Keuper Sandstone of 
Wurtem^rg. Plesiochelys, of the Upper Jurassic of Switzerland, 
has eight neural and three supracaudal plates, but is without the 
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ischiadic plastral ankylosis. Plexirosternum, of the English and 
Continental Purbeck beds, has meso-plastral plates like the recent 
Pelomedusidae. Rhinochelys, of the Cambridge Greensand, has 
a broad parieto-postfrontal roof, and large nasal bones. Forms 
like Podocncmis, now restricted to South America, occur in 
the Eocene of Europe. One of the most aberrant Chelonians 
is Miolania, from the Plistocene of Queensland and from Lord 
Howe’s Island, remarkable for its huge size and the thick 
armour on the head and tail ; the head especially carries large 
paired projections, one pair of which extends horizontally like 
powerful horns, recalling the queer Theromorphous Elginia. 

We divide the recent Pleurodira into three families, of which 
that of Carettochelys stands apart by its paddle-shaped limbs 
and the absence of horny shielda The Pelomedusidae and 
Chelydidae are closely allied. The former are not Australian, and 
are externally distinguished by the absence of a nuchal shield. 

Fam. 1. Pelomedusidae. — Neck completely retractile within 
the shell. Carapace without a nuchal shield. The plastron is 
composed of eleven plates, there being besides the unpaired endo- 
plastron a pair of meso-plastra, situated between the hyo- and 
hypo-plasbra ; but these meso-plastra meet in the middle line 
in Sternothaerus only, while in Podocnemis and Pelortiedusa they 
are restricted to small pieces on the bridge, widely separated 
from each other by the usual hyo- and hypo-plastral suture. A 
nuchal shield is absent ; there are twenty-four marginal and 
thirteen plastral shields, inclusive of the conspicuous intergular. 
The temporal fos.sa is widely open, except in Podocnemis, where 
it is partly roofed in by the meeting of the much-expand^ 
quadrato-jugal with the parietal The palatine bones are in 
median contact, not separated by the vomer. Nasal bones 
being absent, the large prefrontals meet in the middle line. 

The second cervical vertebra is biconvex. 

This family is now represented by only three genera, with 
about fifteen species in Africa, Madagascar, and South America. 

Sternothaerus .— without a bony supratemporal roof. 
Meso-plastra large, extending right across the plastron. Anterior 
lobe of the plastron movable, the hinge passing between e 
hyo- and meso-plastral plates, and between the pectoral and 
abdominal shields. Fore- and hind-limbs with five short digi 
and claws. Several species in tropical and southern Africa, an 
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ill Madagascar. *S'. derhianus in West Africa, from the Gambia 
to Angola, is the largest species, with a shell nearly one foot in 
length. 

Piloviahcsa . — Skull with a slender parieto-squamosal ai-ch. 
Meso-plastva small and lateral. Plastron without a hinge. 
Kore- and hind-limbs with five very short digits and five claws. 
Top of the head with one pair of shields between the eyes, and 
with u large interpaz'ietal and a pair of parietals behind. 

r. ijaicatu, the only species, occurs in Madagascar and nearly the 
whole of Africa south of the Sahara, from the Cape to Abyssinia, 
and in the Sinaitic peninsula. The shell, less than one foot in 
length, is much depressed and is obtusely keeled ; brown above 
with black spots ; brownish-yellow below. The short and broad 
head is coloured like the rest, without ornamentation. In Somali- 
land this species sleeps hidden on land during the diy seasons, 
from J Illy to the end of September, and from January to March, 
and appears at once after the rains have set in. 

Podocnemis . — With a siipratemporal roof formed by the 
junction of the parietal with the quudrato-jugal, Meso-plastra 
small and lateral. Fore- and hind-limbs broadly webbed, wth 
five and four claws respectively. The fore-arms and the outer 
edges of the hind-feet with several conspicuous shields, hence the 
generic name. Head with an interparietal, two parietals, and a 
narrow unpaired shield between the eyes. The tail is very 
short. The carapace is flat and broad, strongly serrated on the 
posterior margin. Chin with one or two short barbels. Several 
sijecies in South America, chiefly iu the basin of the Amazon, and 
one in Madagascar. 

P. expHusa . — Very common in Tropical South America, east 
of the Andes. The female, which is much larger than the male, 
has a shell nearly three feet in length. Olive-brown above 
with darker patches; yellowish below. With a few yellow 
spots above and behind the eyes, and on the parietal region. 
The “ Arrau ” turtle is of great commercial importance on 
account of the eggs, which are periodically collected iu enormous 
quantities, chiefly for the oil. This is either eaten, like the 
eggs themselves, or used for burning in lamps, or as an addition 
to tar. The turtles are likewise eaten by man and beast. 
Ihousands of the little creatures are snapped up by Jabiru 
storks, alligators, and fishes ; the adults fall an easy prey 
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to the prowling jaguar, which turns them over on to their backs 
and neatly cleans out the flesh with its sharp and powerful 
claws. 

Fertilisation takes place in the water, the eggs are deposited 
on land, in sand-banks, the female digging a hole about two feet 
deep and covering up the numerous soft-shelled eggs with sand. 
The time of depo.sition is the early hours of the morning, but 
the seiison depends upon the beginning of the principal rains, 
since the young are hatched shortly before the torrential rains. 
This season diflers considerably in the various countries. The 
hatching takes about forty days; the eggs are consequently laid 
in the Amazon countries during the months of September to 
November, in the Orinoco district in March. This species lives 
in the pofds of the inundated forests, and when these are dried 
uj>, the animals retire into the rivers themselves. Their food 


consists mainly of the fruit dropping down from the trees. 

Bates, in his delightful book, Tht Naturalist on the River 
Auiuzon, gives the following lively and exhaustive account of 
his experience with these turtles: — 

“ I accompanied Cardozo in many wanderings on the Solimoes, 
during which we visited the ‘praias’ (sand islands), the turtle 
pools in the forests, and the by -streams and lakes of the great 
desert river. His object was mainly to superintend the business 
of digging up turtle eggs on the sandbanks, ha^’ing been elected 
commandant for the yeiir by the municipal council of Ega, of 
the ' jn'aia real’ of Shimuni, the one lying nearest to Ega. 
There are four of these royal praias within the Ega district, a 
distance of 150 miles from the town, all of which are visited 


annually by the Ega people for the purpose of collecting eggs 
and extracting oil from their yolks. Each has its commander, 
whose busine.ss is to make arrangements for securing to every 
inhabitant an equal chance in the egg harvest, by placing 
sentineds to protect the turtles whilst laying, and so forth. The 
pregnant turtles descend from the interior pools to the mam 
rivei- in July and August, before the outlets dry up, and there 
se»-k in covmtlc.ss swarms their favourite sand-islands; for it is 
only a few i>raias that are selected by them out of the great 
number existing. The young animals remain in the pwls 
tbroughout the dry season. These breeding places of turtles 
llam lie 20 to 30 or more feet above the level of the river, 
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and Ave accessiWe only by cutting loads through the dense 
I'orest. . . . 

■' found the two sentinels lodged in a corner of the pi-aia, 
wliere it commences at the foot of the towering forest-wall of 
the island, having built for themselves a little raucho with poles 
and palm-leaves. CJreat precautions are obliged to be taken to 
avoid disturbing tlie sen.sitive turtles, who, previous to cra\vliu<y 
ashore to lay. assemble in great .shoals off the sand-bank. The 
nieu, during this time, take care not to show themselves, and 
warrj off any lisherjuan who wishes to pass near the place. 

I rose from my hininnt»ck hy daylight, shivering with cold ; a 
plain, on account of the great radiation of heat in the night 
from the sand, being towards the dawn the coldest place tliat 
can be found in tliis climate. Cardozo and the men were 
already up watching the turtles. The sentinels liad erec-ted for 
tins purimse a stage about fifty feet high, oii a tall tree near 
their station, tlie asc^ent to which was by a roughly made ladder 
of woody lianas. Ttiey are enabled, by observing the turtles 
trom their watch-tower, to ascertain the dale of successive 
• loposits of eggs, and thus guide the commuiulant in fixing the 
time for tlie general invitation to the Ega jieople. 

" llie turtles lay their eggs by niglit, leaving the water, when 
nothing disturbs them, in vast crowds, and ciuwlim-- to the 
central and higliest part of the praia. The.se places are ol’ 
course, the last to go under water when, in uimsuallv wet 
sea-sons, the river rises before the eggs arc hatched hy the heat 
oi the sand. ^ . The hours between midnight ami dawn are 

the busiest. The turtles excavate with their broad wel.bcd paws 
deep holes in the fine sand; the first-comer, in each case, maki.m 
a pit about tl.ree feet deep, laying its eggs C=d.out 120 in 
number), and covering them with sand; the next makim^ its 
at t he tup of that of its p.«l«.osso.., a,.,l so T,„tU 

iloes nut finish laying in less than fnurteun ni- lilleun .lavs 'even 
when there IS no interniptiun, When all have .h,i„. Jhe Tie' 
calleil by the Brazilians ■ taholeiro ') over whirl, ihev hav.- ..vca- 
ate.l IS distinguishable from the rest of the ,naia onlv hv si..ns 
of the sand having been a little distiirhe.l ' ' ' '' 

letleatlng to the water on the opposite side of the sand-hank. 
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after having laid their eggs. The sight was well worth the 
trouble of ascending the .shaky ladder. They were about a mile 
off, l)ut the surface of the sands was blackened with the multi- 
tudes which were waddling towards the river; the margin of 
the praia was ratlier steep, and they all seemed to tumble 
head first down the declivity into the water. . . . Placards were 
posted up on the church doors at Ega, announcing that the 
exciivation on Shimuni would commence on the 17th of October, 
and on Catua, sixty miles below Shimuni, on the 25th. By the 
morning of the 17th some 400 persons were assembled on 
the borders of tlie sand-bank, each family having erected a 
rude temporary shed of poles and palm-leaves to protect them- 
selves from the sun and rain. Large copper kettles to prepare 
the oil, and hundreds of red earthenware jars, were scattered 
about on the sand. 

“ The excavation of the taboleiro, collecting the eggs, and 
purifying the oil, occ’upied four days. All was done on a 
system establislied by the old Portuguese governors, probtibly 
jnore than a century ago. The commandant first took down 
the names of all the masters of households, with the number of 
persons each intended to employ in digging; he then exacted a 
payment of 140 reis (about 4d.) a head towards defraying the 
expense of sentinels. The whole were then allowed to go to 
the taboleiro. They ranged themselves round the circle, each 
person armed witl» a paddle, to be used as a spade, and then all 
began simultaneously to dig on a signal being given — the roll of 
drums — by order of the commandant. It was an animating 
sight to behold the wide circle of rival diggers throwing up 
clouds of sand in their energetic labours, and working gradually 
towards the centre of the ring. A little rest was taken during 
the great heat of mid-day, and in the evening the eggs were 
carried to the huts in baskets. By the end of the second day 
the taboleiro was exhausted ; large mounds of eggs, some ot 
them four to five feet in height, were then seen by the side ol 
each hut, the produce of the labour of the family. 

“ In the hurry of digging, some of the deeper neste are 
over 1 to find the.se out, the people go about provided ® 

\on'' steel or wooden probe, the presence of the eg^ bei « 
discoverable by the ease with which the spit enters the ^nd- 
AVhen no more eggs are to be found, the mashing process begins. 
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The egg, it may be here mentioned, has a flexible or leathery 
shell ; it is quite round, and somewhat larger than a hen’s egg. 
The whole heap is thrown into an empty canoe and mashed 
with wooden prongs ; but sometimes naked Indians and children 
jump into the mass and tread it down, besmearing themselves 
with yolk, and making about as filthy a scene as can well be 
imagined. This being finished, water is poured into the canoe, 
and the fatty mass is then left for a few hours to be heated by the 
sun, on which the oil separates and rises to the surface. ' The 
floating oil is afterwards skimmed off with long spoons, made by 
tying large mussel-shells to the end of rods, and purified over 
the fire in copper kettles. 


The destruction of turtle eggs every year by these proceed- 
ings is enormous. At least 6000 jars, holding each three 
gallons of the oil, are exported annually from the Upper 
Amazons and the Madeira to Para, where it is used for lighting, 
frying fish, and other purposes. It may be fairly estimated 
that 2000 more jarfuls are consumed by the inhabitants of the 
villages on the river. Now, it takes twelve basketfuls of eggs 
or about 6000, by the wasteful process followed, to make one 
jar of oil. The total number of eggs annually destroyed 
amounts therefore, to 48 millions. As each turtle lays about 
120, It follows that the yearly offspring of 400,000 turtles is 
thus annihilated. A vast number, nevertheless, remain unde- 
tected; and these would probably be sufficient to keep the 
turtle population of these rivers up to the mark, if the people 
did not follow tlie wasteful practice of lying in wait for the 
newly-ha died young, and coUecting them by thousands for 
eating; their tender flesh, and the remains of yolk in their 
entrails, being considered a great delicacy. The chief natural 

Ihencwix I ''"Itiires and alligators, which devour 

the newlj -hatched young as they descend in shoals to the water 

dm ?.r immensely greater number before 

d^now T?- appropriate the eggs than they 

not anT‘ peSecution did 

the artmcilfT? the increase of the turtle as 

mdition Tf tU tZ r"' the 

thej say that formerly the waters teemed us thickly with 
turtles as the air does now with .nosquitoes, Thrunivrrll 
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opinion of the settlers on the Upper Amazon is, that the turtle 
has veiy greatly decreased in numbers, and is still annually 
decreasing. 

O 

“ The principal object of another expedition was to search 
certain pools in the forest for young turtle. We started from 
the praia at sunrise on the 7th of October in two canoes, con- 
taining twenty-three persons, nineteen of whom were Indians. 
The pool covered an urea of about four or five acres, and wa.s 
closely hemmed in by the forest, which, in picturesque variety 
and groujung of trees and foliage, exceeded almost eveiything 
I had yet witnessed. The margins for some distance were 
swampy, and covered with large tiifts of fine glass. The pool 
was nowhere more than five feet deep, one foot of which was not 
water, but extremely fine and soft mud. 

“ Cardozo and I spent an hour paddling about. The Indians 
seemed to think that netting the animals, as Cardozo proposed 
doing, was not lawful sport, and wished first to have an hour or 
two’s old-fashioned practice with their weapons. I was astonished 
at the skill which they displayed in shooting turtles from little 
stages made of poles and cross pieces of wood. They did not 
wait for their coming to the surface to breathe, but watched for 
the slight movements in the water which revealed their presence 
unilerneath. The.se little tracts on the water are called the 
.sirire ; the instant one was perceived an arrow flew from the 
bow of the nearest man, and never failed to pierce the shell ot 
tlic submerged animal. "When the turtle was very distant, ol 
course the aim had to be taken at a considerable elevation, but 
the marksmen preferred a longislj range, because the arrow then 
fell more perpendicularly on the shell, and entered it more 
deeply. 

“ The arrow used in turtle-shooting has a strong lancet-shaped 
steel point fitted into a peg, which enters the tip of the shaft. 
Tlie i>og is secured to the shaft by twine, being some thirty oi 
forty yards in lengtii, and neatly wound round the body of the 
arrow. When the missile enters the shell the peg drops out, 
and the pierced animal descends with it towards the bottom, 
leaving the shaft floating on the surface. This being done the 
■sportsman paddles in his canoe to the place, and gently draws 
the animal by the twine, humouring it by giving it the rein 
when it plunges, until it is brought again near the surface, when 
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In* strikes it with a second arrow. Witli the increased hold 
given by the two cords he has then no difficulty in landing his 
"nine. 

■ By mid-day the men had shot about a score of nearly full- 
grown turtles. Cardozo then gave orders to spread the net. . . . 
'Fliree boat loads, or about eighty, were secured in aliout twenty 
minutes. Tliey were then taken ashore and each one secured 
Ity the men tying tlie legs witli thongs of bast. 

'• AVhcn the canoes hud been twice filled we desisted after a 
very liard day’s work. Nearly all the animals were young oiie.s, 
cliiefiy, according to the statement of Pedro, from three to ten 
yeiu-.s of age; they varied from 6 to 18 inches in length, and 
were very fat. Cardozo and I lived almost exclusively on 
them for several months afterwards. Roasted in the shell they 
funu a most appetising dish. These younger turtles never 
migiute with their ciders on the sinking of the waters, but 
lemain in the tepid pools, fattening on fallen fruits, and, accortl- 
iug to the natives, on the fine nutritious mud. We captured a 
few full-grown mother turtles, which were known at once by the 
horny skin of their breast plates being worn, telling of Iheir 
having crawled on the sand to lay eggs the previous year. 
They had evidently made a mistake in not leaving the pool at 
the pi-oper time, for they were full of eggs, which, wc were told, 
they would, before the season was over, scatter in despair over the 
swamp. We also found seveml male turtles, or capitnris, os they 
arc called by tlie natives. These are iiunieusely less numerous 
than the females, and are distinguishable by their much smaller 
.size, more cireular shape, and the greater length and thickness of 
their tails. Their flesh is considered unwholesome, especially to 
sick people having external signs of inflammation.” 

The most recent account of these water tortoises is that 
published by Dr. Goelili from the MS. of Joao Martins da Silva 
Oontiuho, a former i-esident at Manaos on the Middle Amazon. 
The "Tartaruga" (the Portuguese name for turtles) live from 
January to July in the inundated, quiet backwatere of tlie forest- 
region, feeding upon the various seeds of p.ilma jis these ripen and 
drop successively; rarely, and only when haul up, they are 
carnivorous. The creatures hide under water below the trees 
when they are espied by the Indians, who dive down to a doptli 
of twenty and more feet to catch them in them arms. The 
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civilised Indians use a steel-pointed lance of hard wood, about 
10 feet in length. A string connects the point with the shaft 
around which it is wound. "When stuck into the tortoise the 
shaft and point part ; the string is either tied to the boat or to 
a little float of light wood. In other districts an arrow with a 
string is employed. 

In August, when the water subsides, the tortoises return to 
the rivers, and the entrance of the lagoon is closed with nets. 
A number of boats with long poles drive them with much noise 
towards the entrance. On their way to the rivers the tortoises 
always go up-stream, and this is called the “ arribaqao das 
tartarugas,” the ascent of the turtles. The fishermen post thein- 
.selves at shallow spots or on sand-banks, and wait for the 
creatures which come up to find a place for landing and laying. 
The arrows employed are called sararaca, i.e. a thing which can 
be disjointed ; they are about 4 feet long, and consist of a gomo 
or internodium of wood 9 inches long with a one- or two-barbed 
steel point, and the shaft into which the gomo fits loosely. The 
gomo is, moreover, connected with the shaft by a string made of 
j)alm-fibres about 30 feet in length, partly wound round the 
shaft, which ultimately acts as a float. 

The laying takes place from the end of September into 
October. Some of the parents seem to reconnoitre on land for 
a few days. As a rule only females do this, and the natives 
say that they are led by a m.e$tra." The laying tjikes place 
early iu the morning. Tlie number of females is so great that 
they often block the way of the boats, and make a great noise 
by knocking against their neighbours’ shells. Each digs a hole 
about 18 inches or 2 feet deep, and lays from 80 to 200 eggs. 
Sometimes the laying individual is entirely buried by its neigh- 
bours which are scraping their own holes. 

In some districts the eggs are wanted for “niunteiga 
(Portuguese for butter); and the turning over, or vira^ao of the 
tortoises tuke.s place later. In other districts they are caught 
before the eggs are laid, and this barbaric and destructive custom 
was formerly forbidden by the people themselves. Although the 
provincial assembly tried to reinstitute the old reasonable customs. 

the inspectors are often got over by briber)^ 

There are two ways of extracting the oil from the eggs, lo 
get tiie thick od used, mixed with tar, for shipbuilding, caulking. 
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the eggs are lieaped up for five days and tlien worked. Tlie 
fluid oil for lighting is made from fresh eggs, which are put into 
a boat and then trampled out with the feet. Tlie oil is drawn 
off into large earthen jars and put on the fire. Then it is rapidly 
cooled. The best oil, used for frying fish, is that which is gained 
from the roasted tortoises themselves. Fresh eggs are either 
fried or taken witli sugar, or mixed with manioca-fiour and water. 
Tlie young, which are hatched in January, arc likewise eaten 
fried, or they are preserved in the fat of the parents. 

An average tortoise j'ields 5 lbs. of fat, costing on the spot 
two niilreis. The whole full-grown animal, of one yard in length, 
co.sts the same, and its meat is sufficient to sustain a family 
of six people for three days. To make 24 lbs. of oil requires 
3000 eggs. Two or three tortoises would yield the same amount 
from their fat. Con.sequontly the destruction of the eggs cuuses 
an enoi-mous waste, aiul is after all the least economicuil pro- 
cedure. In the year 1719, 192,000 lbs. were exported from 
the Alto Amazoiies, representing 24,000,000 eggs. In 1700 
there were still plenty of tortoises 50 leagues above the mouth 
of the Para river. Now there is no assembly of move than 
fifteen tortoises to lie found anywhere within 300 leagues from 
l*ara to the mouth of the Rio Negro. On the Rio Mndeim. from 
the mouth to the fimt ciitaract, 186 leagues distance, there are 
now only two regular nesting localities. The upper Soliinoes 
and the Rio Yapura are still rich. Near Ega are i-e*rolar 
tortoise-ponds, called “ curral,” wliich yield sufficient support to 
their owners j the animals arc fed with muiiioca - flour and 
leguminous plants. 

Fam. 2. Ohelydidae. — The neck bends under the margin of 
the carapace, but remains partly exposed. The nuchal shield 
IS absent except in two Northern Australian species. There aro 
twelve pairs of marginal shields. The plastron is composed of nine 
plates, and is covered with thirteen shields, one of which is the 
conspicuous intergular. The temporal region of the skull shows 
great diversity. It is quite open in Chelodhia, covered in by 
broad expansions of the parietal bones in Platemijs, Emydura. 
and i,lseya, or bridged over by u parieto-squamosal areh, which is* 
ve^ slender in Ehinemys, strong in Chelys and ffydraspU The 
palatine bones are sepamted l.y the vomer ; the nasals are variable, 
mostly present, but the prefrontals are always small, and separated 
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by the froiitals. The fifth and eighth cervicsil vertebrae are 
biconvex. 

This family, still represent<^d by nearly thirty species, which 
are divided into eight genera, is restricted to Notogaea, namely. 
South America and Australia. 

Chelys Jimhriata, the '• Matamata,” the only species of this 
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Fig. 67. —Skwll of Oht/!/sj!>nbriata. xl. A, Dorsal view of skull : B. s,.lc va-w of sknt 
aiul hyoid apparalus. Co/>, copular : A, Ironlal ; J, : A.». latt-mi 

occipital : Maiul, nmudiblv : 0/>. .>instli..tiL- : OW/. mint ; , parivUi ; / fy. jw' • 

frontal : pterygoid ; V. ‘iumlrale ; yy. miadnito-inpd ; •'i/. s.,iiaiiio,sul : 1, ll, 

First aixl second branchial un:]!. 


genus, inhabits the rivers of Guiana ami Xortbern IJrazil. Besides 
t^he nuchal, there are seven neural plates; the last pair of costal.'* 
form .1 me.liun suture. Nasal boiu's are abs.‘nt. The jaws are 
very weak. The Mtitamuta has a very peculiar appeaniuw. Ihe 
nose is produced into a long, soft tube, at the end of which open 

the tiny nostrils. The eyes are very .small, and the orbits aie 
placed very near the anterior end of the skull, while the paneia 
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region is broad and much elongated (Fig. 87, \\ 400). Tlie 
quadrates are drawn out into trumpet-shaped tubes. The hyoid 
apparatus is very large, witli enonnous anterior and posterior 
horns. The head and neck are as long as or even longer than the 
carapace, which is covered with thick, lumpy shields. The skin 
of the tliick neck, of the sides and under parts of the head, is 
produced into many soft arborescent excrescences or fimbriae, 
those of the chin and throat and the large ear-flaps being movable 
at will, and probably used to attract fishes and other prey. Tlie 
tail is very sliort. The fore- and liind-limbs are webbed, the former 



Fic. 88. ~CM!/sji,„bria(a (•« Matam.'ita ”>. x 
with five, the latter witli four t-lawfl m 1 

ugly, with black and yellow sn^ts on il./V T 

stripes along the neck. ^ ^ shell, and with dark 

ot tadpoles. “o-*- 

cutaneous excrescences. Thr • motions of its 

covered with a^aX soft '^-■'8 

they are not msed fo/ seizin., probable that 

engulfed into the mouth with^th r *^*'“*^ latter is 

VOL. VIII “f 'vater into the throat. 
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That this can be widened enormously is indicated by the 
greatly developed hyoid apparatus. 

Chehdina . — The neck is long and slender, the head small and 
smooth. The nuchal • is terminal ; the iiitergular is large. 
The neural plates are completely suppressed, all the eight pairs 
of costal plates meeting in the middle line. The shell is very 
flat. Anterior and posterior limbs entirely webbed, and witli 
only four claws. The tail is very short. Three species iu 
Australia, one in New Guinea. 

Ck. longicoHis reaches a shell-length of ten inches. It 
inhabits Soutliern Au.stralia. The illustrations make a de- 
tailed description unnecessiiry. The colour of the dorsiil shield 
is uniformly dark rich brown, while the sliields of the under 
surface are yellow, with broad dark brown lines along the 
sutures. These “ long-necked Chclodines ” liave a striking appear- 
ance, when they swim or creep about, with the neck either 
stretched out straight or bent horizontally in an S-shape. The 
whole creature looks neat and elegant ; the iris is pale yellow, 

and gives the eye a veiy 
intelligent exi)rcssion. They 
keep well in captivity, pro- 
^ vided they are given the 
choice of land and water. 
My own prefer to spend 
most of tlie day on land, 
preferably under the ledge 
of a stojie, or jierched upon 
the stone itself if the latter 
is in the shade, and not 
F..,. s i- exposed to vicW. 

'’’Ijere they He motionless, with the neck neatly tucked under 
the shell, either to the right or to the left. Although the, 
eyelids may b(; closed, they can see well enough, owing to tJie 
transparent condition of the lower lid. 'I'hey h-ed in the water 
upon soft animals, as for instance wtirms, snnK>th cat«*rpilla»s, cock- 
)-oaclies or little fn.gs ; and they also take meat readily. i)rovided 
Ihi.s is Jiiove«l about. The foo«l is invariably taken with a ipuck 
sideward jerk of the neck and head, ily specimens .soon hewime 
.so tame ll.at they h-ft the water, ami ran up to me with the 
necks .strctclied to their full length, then snau hnig the hit oJ 
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food, and retiring into the pond to swallow it. Wlien left to 
the.nselve3 they are rather nocturnal in their feel^L" haWts 
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aestivation in tlie summer. The last winter they spent bnriea 
in the moss, hut occasionally, especially on bright and sunny 
days, they went into the water for a few houi-s, chiehy to drink, 
but sometimes also to take a little fooil. 

Ili/ilromrilvao^ a South American genus, has a neck even longer 
than that of Chelmliufi, which it much resembles externally. But 
the nuchal shield, large and broad tniusversely, is situated behind 
the anterior marginals, looking therefore like a sixth neural 
shield. The neural ])lates form a continuous row, oidv the last 
pair of costal plates meeting in the middle line. If. teetifera 
occurs ill Southern Brazil, and in the La Tlatii. The shell is 
dark brown above : yellowish, with dark .spots, below ; the lieail 
and neck are olive-coloured, adorned with a broad white, black- 
edged band on either side. Fore- and hind-limbs broadly webbed, 
and with four claws. Total length of the .shell about eight 
inches. 

Fam. 3. Carettochelydidae. — The shell is covered with soft 
skin in.stead of horny shields. The limbs are transformed into 
]mtMles, with elongated digits, and have only two claws. The neck 
is short, and not retractile. In other respects the skeleton, not- 
ably the plastron, pelvi.s, and skull, conform with the Pleurodirous 
type. Only one specie.s, Carettovhelys in&cidpta, still imperfectly 
known, from the Fly River, Xew Guinea. Length of the shell 
of tlie only complete specimen about 18 inches. This peculiar 
creature seems to stand in the same relation to the typical 
rieurodira, as do the Chelonidae to the Testudinidae, except for 
the complete reduction of the horny shields upon the shell, recall- 
ing in this respect Sphurgis and Trionyx. 

Sub-Order 3. Trionychoidea. — The shell is verj' flat; oval, 
or almost round, and is covered with soft, leathery skin instead 
of with horny shields. The limbs are broadly webbed, and only 
the three inner digits are provided with claws. Carnivorous, 
found in the rivers of Asia, Africa, and North America. 

The head and neck are completely retractile, bending by a 
sigmoid curve in a vertical plane like that of the Cryptodira, 
The jaws are concealed by soft, lip-like flaps, and the nose forms a 
soft short proboscis. The ear is hidden. The skull. Fig. 91, is 
flat, with three long posterior processes, formed by the supra- 
occipital above, and the squamosals on either side. The whole 
temporal region forms a wide, shallow fossa, without any iudica- 
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tioh of I.eing aivh<*d ov hrUh^^d over. The preinaxilhi is exueiiioly 
Siiiall, Iinpaiiv.]. not even reaching tlie nasal Cixvity or tlie 
voiner. J he inaxillaries are 
eorresj.dndingly enlarged. 

Mjrrouiniing ilie clioanae, 
wliieli are separated hy the 
narrow vonier. The j«ilatines 
loitn a median suture, and 

are joined heliiiul hv the lon‘»- 

* 

1 HI si.sphenoid, which separates 
tlie long pterygoids from 
each other. Tlic (jiauirate 
is trnin]>et -shaped, with a 
posterior notch for the .stapes. 

The zygomatic arcli i.s com- 
pJpto, and is formed hy the 
fpiadrato-jugid and tliejugal; 
the latter joln.s the lanxillary 
and postfrontal.mostly reach- 
ing the orbit ; in some eases 
it also ju.st meets the jiurie- 
tal, therehy addijig to the 

strength of the po.Sturhital t’.a. 91.-Sfc«H of . 1 . Fro.., 

arch. Tile prefrontals are 

large; nasals are absent. The 
mandible is remark-able for 
the great development of 
the coronoid process. 

The pubic and ischiadic hoiies enclose a lar-re heart-sinned 
) tne sacral ribs. The «irai)ace is iK-cmliar in « 5 o far h 

£— ‘r"- - 

homontal, cutanoou.,. vL I"!u “ut AM h'" “""r‘ " 

have a rough unner • P' ^ ^ dorsal plates 

with such dennal^boi.M 1 ’ rugose, as usual 

horny covert.^ 1. h ’ ' I"'* “f ““ ‘heir 

y er.„t. and have sunk more deeply into iho skin. The 



couUW: fr, froatal : J, g,-.,/. jutraj ; 
lalcMl 5 H..,.Mjlarv ; O/..,.. 

opistliotic : J‘.,, jKineUl : }.n-fVc.,.tal ; 

L7’ P<«tfron.aI : v. ‘l'>:«.l. 

r.aU Va qnn.lrat«-j,igal : supm-ixci- 

j)itnl * -Vy, N<luuiiiosa). 
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nuchal plate has usually a pair of rib-like processes. The neunils 
form a continuous series, except in the African Cyclanorhis, in 
which they are much reduced iu size, and separated by the costal 
plates. 


The plastron is imiierfect, all its constituent nine elements 
being only loosely connected with each other, and there remains 
a wide median vacuity between the lateral elements. Most of 
these plastral bones are reduced to splints, which, instead of 
meeting by regular sutures, loosely iuterdigitate with their 
jagged edges. In the young all these ventral elements are deeply 
imbedded in the soft, leather)’ skin, and they do not at all 
resemble in appearance those of the dorsal side. With age they 
develop upon their ventral surface stronger and denser ossiticii- 
tions, which ultimately broaden out, sometimes beyond the 
original underlying bone, and assume the characteristic vermi- 
culated surface -appearance. This is undoubtedly a process of 
exostosis, a step towards revival of that armour which had been 
much reduced ancestrally. To appreciate this condition, it is at 
least suggestive tliat these mud-tortoises, when kept in the usual 
hard-bottomed tanks, invariably become sore, the skin wearing 
through where the imbedded plastral bones touch the ground. 
Thus what is crammed into the short life of aciiptive individual, 
is in the natural course of events spread over many generations, 
whereby it has ceased to be pathological, and has become a com- 
paratively new, tertiary, but regular faiture. 

It is not open to much doubt that the characteristic features 
of the Trionychoidea are not primitive but secondary. This is 
indicated by the whole structure and behaviour of the carapace 
and plastron. The softening of the whole shell, the loss of the 
horny shields, the reduction of the claws, are the direct and 
almost unavoidable results of life in muddy waters. 

Geologically they do not seem to be very old. They appear, 
already referable to the genua Trionyx, in the Upper Cretaceous 
strata of North America. In the Lower and Middle lertiar)' 
strata many species existed in North America and in Europe, 
and it is of great importance that in these species the costal 
plates were much broader, and the marginal plates better developed, 
than in the recent forms. Now their half-dozen genera, 
with about twenty-four species, are confined to North America, 
the tropical and warmer parts of Asia, and the Malay 
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Islands, and to Afriai from the Nile to the Senegal and to the 
Congo. 

The habits of Trionychoidea have found few observers. Accord- 
to L. Agassiz,^ they live iu the muddy bottom of shallow waters, 
burying themselves in the soft mud, with only the head, or a 
small part of it, exposed. They breathe witliout moving the 
body, by raising up the long neck and carrying the leathery snout 
above water. When moving through the water thev strike 
horizontally with both pairs of limbs, alternating, however, tlie 
right and left ; but when they start suddenly, the front limb.s are 
seen moving together towards the tip of the snout, and then 
striking simultaneously backward with great power. As the 
shield does not project forward, the fore-limbs usually move 
beyond the shield, and as its outer edge is sharp, and the feet are 
broad, their webs reach above as well as below the plane of that 
edge, so that the water is driven partly over and partly under 
it. Wheu they move along the bottom, the limbs still move 
horizontally, the webs striking against the water, and the inner 
toes, those with the claws, against the bottom. They also hnrv 
themselves horizontally, becoming covered by only a thin layer of 
mud. They readily resort to the shell for protection. The neck 
and head are withdrawn entirely, the loose skin rolling off from the 
greater part of the neck ; and the skin of the legs also slips off*, as 
far as the elbows and knees. In confinement they exhibit great 
quickness ; their movements are abrupt and unsteady, except when 
they swim rapidly in one direction. They then dart their long 
and slender neck quickly forwards or sideways and upwards, as 
snakes do, and bite in the same way, striking suddenly. Their 

temper is bad or even ferocious, and large specimens are quite 
dangerous. 

Their food consists of all sorts of aquatic animals, fish, frogs, and 
moUuscs, for instance and PulvdUia. According to the 

different diet, many species develop a peculiar kind of dimorph- 
ism, a reasonable explanation of which has been given by 
Boidenger. In the young the horny coverings of the jaws ui-e 
sha^, with cutting edges, and in those specimens which keep to 
a diet of fish and other soft creatures, the jaws remain in the 
Mme condition. But in those which take to living upon molluscs, 
the hard shells of which they have to crush, the horny edges are 

> CotUrifnaiom to the h^aturat SieUyrtj of the U.S.A., vol. i. 1857. p. 333. 
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worn down ; and broad, thick, horny, crusliing pads are developed 
in their stead, the supporting parts of the jaws becoming more 
massive. The masticatory muscles are likewise enlarged, and a 
tubercle grows upon the lower border of the jugal bone, whence 
arises part of the masseter muscle. 

The eggs are round, thick -shelled, but very brittle ; they are 
laid in the sand above the level of the water, and this is the 
cliief occasion on which these tortoises creep on land. 

Trxonyx . — The plastron has no special cutaneous valves for 
the concealment of the hind-limbs. This is the principal genus, 
with the greatest number of species and the widest distribution, 
the latter coinciding with that of the whole family. The upper 
surface of the shell of young specimens frequently forms numerous 
longitudinal ridges or series of little horny tubercles which dis- 
appear with age. 

T. ferox, the commonest " Soft-shelled Turtle ” of tlie United 
States. Olive above with scattered, small, round, black spots ; 
young with conical, spine-like tubercles, especially on tlie nuchal 
Ijorder and on the posterior portion of the shell, which has a 
pale, black-edged border. A light, black-edged streak passes 
through the eye and joins its fellow on the snout. The limbs 
are olive brown, spotted and marbled with black. Tlie under 
parts of tlie shell are white. Very large specimens have a shell 
18 inches in length and 16 inches wide. Holbrook gives the 
following account of its habits : — 

“ A voracious, carnivorous creature. They reside most con- 
stantly in the water, swim with rapidity, and choose for their 
retreat holes under the banks of rivers, or under rocks ; and 
not unfrequently the trunk of some huge forest tree, fallen 
into tlie stream, affords them shelter. Sometimes they leave the 
water and conceal themselves in tlie mud: I have frequently 
seen them thus buried to the depth of 2 or 3 inches, leaving 
only a small breathing hole for the long neck and narrow head, 
wliicli is occasionally thrust out, but most commonly it is 
retracted so that one would pass near without observing their 
habitation ; and if seen, it might easily bo mistaken for the 
residence of some largo insect. At other times they may be seen 
in numbers on rocks in sliallow water, basking in the sun, 
apparently asleep. They bite severely when provoked, darting 
forward with great velocity the long neck and head, and not 
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uiifrequeiitly spring upward at the same time and make a loud 
hiss. In tlie month of May the females seek Siunly places along 
the hanks of the waters they inhabit to lay their egg.s. [.reuevallv 
about sixty in number; and it is remarkable that, thougli tlnur 
motions are slow and difficult on dry land, yet at this season 
they -sometimes mount hilhx-ks several feet high. The Hesh 



• \ geographical distribution is interestim^ It 

inhabits the Savannah as well «.« >,11 it 

into the northern borders of the Gulf of 

th« Kmart nx- • • . , ^ult ot Mexico ; it ascends up 

to the very fboTS^ the^ I? tributaries, even 

chain of ^r^pflt■ nnrfK 1 1 Mountains ; it almunds in the 

Niagara Ls ^**^*^*^ 

iViagara, and is common in the Mohawk, a tributary of the 
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Hudson river ; but it is not found in any other Atlantic stream 
between that and the Savannah river, a distance of nearly 800 
miles.” 


7'. triunguis, the only African species, ranging from the 
Senegal and Congo into the Nile-system, but occurring also in 
Syria, is perhaps tlie largest of all Trionychidae, reaching a 
shell -length of almost 3 feet. The adults are olive-brownish 



above, the throat and under parts of the shell with round, whit® 
spots separated by a dark network. The young have whitish 


r.'’ya"ye<rw'aud T. hurum are the principal Indian sp^tea 

The former is the larger of the two, with a sheU ot ^ 

feet in length ; olive above, the young with fine hlack vermicute 
Zns . head with a hlack longitudinal streak from 
eyes to the nape, intersected by two or three 

sLaks ; under parts yellowish. T. kurun. is olive brown above 
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apparently adult, had Ijecome embedded. Five of them are now 
mounted in one of the public galleries of the Brussels Museum, 
of which these perfect monsters form one of the chief attractions. 
Having proved to be such a valuable find, they were claimed by 
the Government, on the ground that Iguanodons were not in- 
cluded in the license of the Coal Mining Company. The fact 
that not only I. hernissartensis, but also a few specimens of 
I. mantelli, already known from England, where the large form 
likewise occurs, were foimd in the same place, makes the specific 
differences somewhat doubtfid ; they are perhaps sexual. 

Claosaurus of the uppermost Cretaceous strata of Wyoming, is 
one of the latest of Dinosaurs. It is nearly allied to Iguanodon, 
but has only three functional fingers, the fifth being absent, whilst 
the pollex is very short. 

SadroBauriLS 8. Diclonitts of the same level as the preceding 
genus in North America, apparently also in the Middle and 
Upper Chalk of England and Belgium, has a most peculiar 
spoon-shaped bill, the premaxilla and the predental bone being 
spatulate and quite toothless. The teeth in the upper and lower 
jaws are numerous and small, and whilst one set of teeth is 
ground down, the several successional series are already 
functional JEt. mirahilii has in all about 2000 teeth ; the total 
length of the skeleton is 38 feet, of which nearly 4 feet are 

taken up by the skull ; in other respects this genus is allied to 
Iguanodon. 

Ornithoynimua, of the Upper Cretaceous of Colomdo, is known 
only from its fore- and hind-limba The fore-limbs are short, 
with three fingers. The hind-limbs are very long and strikingly 
bird-like. The metatarsals, of which only the second, third, and 
fourth are developed, are much elongated ; the proximal half of 
the third is pushed back between the second and fourth and 
imperfectly fused with them, exactly as in young birds. ’ The 
astragalus has a long ascending process, and is fused with the 
tibia. The fibula is very slender, distelly much reduced : the 
calcaneum is represented by a tiny nodule; the terminal 
phalanges end in pointed claws. O, grandis must have reached 
a considerable size, to judge from its middle metatarsal, wliich 
IS 60 cm. or 2 feet long. Until more is known of these 
extraordina^ creatures, nothing definite can be said about their 
affinities. They may perhaps belong to the Theropoda. 
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Order IV. CERATOPSIA. 

Pubic hones simple,forminy a symphysis, post-pubic branches heiny 
abscjit. The mandible carries a toothless “pre-dental” and the 
fused premnxillaries cari'y a similar, toothless, " rostral ” bone. 

The teeth of tlie upper and lower jaws are alveolar, and 
have two roots. The fore-limbs are little shorter than the hind- 
limbs ; pentadactyle and plantigrade, with broad hoofs. Femur 
without a fourth trochanter. Limb-bones solid. The skull is 
large, and remarkable for a pair of long frontal bony cores, which 
probably carried large, pointed horns ; the parietal bones form a 
huge, horizontally broadened out crest, which extends backwards 



Flo. 102. — Skeleton of Triceraiopa prorsiut. x (After Marsh.) 


over the neck. Upon this cranial neck-shield follow small 
dermal bony plates. These miraculous creatures flourished during 
the Cretaceous epoch in Europe and in North America. Some, 
for instance, the American Triceratops Jiahellatus, reached a huge 
size, its skull alone measuring more than 5 feet in length, 
while that of T. prorsas is, including the neck-shield, about 7 
feet Ion". The total length of this monster, the back of which 
stands Tbout 8 feet high, is more than 20 feet. Other genera 
seem to have a well-developed dermal armour, e.g. Nodosaurvs 

of the Middle Cretaceous period of ‘Wyoming. 

The Ceratopsia combine characters of the Sauropoda and ot 
the Stegosaurian Orthopoda ; in their pelvis they agree with the 
former, in the development of dermal armour and a predental 
bone they agree with the latter, wliile they differ from either .j 
the possession of a rostral element. 
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Scb-Class VI.~CJR0C0DILIA. 


If we had to deal only with the recent Crocodilia the follow- 
ing would be an all sufficient diagnosis : — I’our footed, long- 
tailed reptiles, with fixed quadrate "bones, with teeth separately 
implanted in alveolae and restricted to the upper and lower 
jaws. 

To define Crocodilia in general and to distinguish them from 
various extinct groups we have to resort to additional characters. 
The vertebrae are solid ; the ribs of the neck and thorax possess 
a distinct capitulum and tuberculum ; there is a series of loose. 




Pio. 108. — 1, Atlu and axis of Orocodilua. 2, Atlas and axis of Sletriorhynchut a 
^rasaic Cro»^ile, seo p. 439. 3, Aualysia of the first two cervical vertebrae of a 

Crocodile. 4, Diagram of the fiindamental composition of a Reptilian or other 
^niotic, typic^ly gutrocentroos vertebra. Az, Anterior ^gapophysui ; B.U. 
bwidors^; B. b^ventrrf ; C„ first and second centra, formed by the 
Interven^Iia ; articular facets of the capitular portions of the first and 

second neural arch, formed by 
the basidorsaha (AD u> 4)j Orf, odontoid process s first centrum; Pz, posterior 
^l^popnysia ; A, ritw ; detached spinous process of the first neural arch : 
^L‘k® portions of the first and second ribs ; 1 , 2 , intercentra 

— bas^entralia j » (in 8), second basivential ‘'complex or intercentrum," continued 

th!rfiS ^‘*7"**‘'«* P*d ; I, n. III, position of the exit of 

tut firstf ttcou^ aDu thud apical oervea. 


compound abdominal riba; the hvimenis is devoid of an ent- 
epicondylar foramen ; the iliac bones are broadened out and 
attached to two sacral vertebrae ; the pubic bones are simple, 
'not bifurcated, and neither they nor the ischia are ventrally 
uni^ The skull always has a stiong, bony, quadrato-jugal 
arch. The possession of a longitudinal cloacal opening and of 
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an anterior or ventral single copulatory organ can of course be 
asserted of recent forms only. 

In spite of these many characters common to all Crocodilia, 
it is very difficult to separate the latter from the Dinosauria, the 
only absolute difference lying in the ventral pelvic bones. It 
is therefore most suggestive that the fore-limbs of the Mesozoic 
Crocodilia are so much shorter and weaker than their hind- 
limbs, a discrepancy which is not lessened before the Tertiary 
epoch. The Mesozoic Crocodilia were almost entirely marine ; 
the strongly-developed ankle-joint (indicated already by such 
early forms as ^etosaurus and MysiriosauTU&) must have been 
inherited from some terrestrial group with digitigrade tendencies 
and shortened hind-limbs. All this points to some Theropodous 
Dinosaurian stock of which the Crocodilia may well form an 
aquatic, further - developed branch. Loss of the pubic and 
ischiadic ventral symphysis is not a serious modihcation. So 
far as modern reptiles are concerned only the Chelonia and 
Sphenodon are related to the Crocodilia, whilst Monitors and 
other lizards resemble them only superficially. We divide them 
into three Orders. 

Order L FSEUDOStTCHlA. 

The few members of this peculiar group of reptiles are all 
restricted to the Keuper or variegated marls, although they 
seem to have had a wide distribution, some having been found 
in Germany, others in New Mexico. They perhaps form an 
early side-branch of the generalised Crocodilian stock, which died 
out with the Jurassic age. 

The skull is distinctly short and pointed. The premaxil- 
laries are very small and are dorsally separated from each other 
by the large nasals, which also keep the maxillae widely asunder. 
The nostrils are latero-terminal, bordered chiefly by the nasals, 
below by the premaxillae and part of the maxillae. The orbit 
is bordered below by the strong jugals, in front by the prefrontal, 
above by a supra-orbital and a small postfrontal, behind by a 
postorbital, which, firmly connected with the jugal and squamosal, 
shuts off a supratemporal foramen. There is also a lateral 
temporal fossa, and a large hole enclosed by the lacrymal and 
the maxillary bones. The teeth are restricted to the anterior 
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half of the jaws. The neck, back, and tail are covered hj two 
rows of large and broad, closely-jointed bony plates ; smaller 
plates protect the sides and the ventral surface. The vertebrae 
are still unknown. 

Aetosaurus ferratus of the Upper Keuper near Stuttgart is 
the best known. One of the greatest treasures of the Stuttgart 
Museum is a slab of sandstone, about 2 square yards in size, upon 
which lie huddled together twenty-four individuals of various 
sizes, the largest measuring 86 cm. or 2 feet 10 inches. They 
are in a beautiful state of preservation, and many of them are 
in the most life-like attitudes, just as if a mass of sand had 
fallen upon them and crushed them down, and as if they were 
struggling to get out. 

Erpetosuchus and Ornithosv^hus of the Elgin sandstone seem 
to be allied forms. 


Order n. PABASUGHIA. 

As the name implies, a collateral branch of the true Crocodilia. 
They are, like the Pseudosuchia, restricted to the Keuper forma- 
tion. The vertebrae are mostly biconcave, sometimes wth 
nearly plain, scarcely concave, central joints. The premaxillae 
are very long and powerful. The nostrils lie far back, rather 
near the orbits, on the top of the snout, within the anterior half 
of each nasal and almost above the choanae. The latter are 
situated in front of the palatine bones and are divided by a back- 
wardly directed process of the vomer, which is plainly visible on 
the roof of the mouth. The palatines and pterygoids leave a 
wide median space between them. The pterygoids are narrow 
and have three processes, the antero-lateral of which joins the 
palatines and the maxillary bones (there being no separate 
ectopterygoid), the inner joins the baai-occipital, and the postero- 
lateral the quadrate. 

The orbit is surrounded by the frontal, prefrontal, lacrymal, 
postorbital and postfrontal, while the strong jugal is excluded. 
The temporal region shows a lateral and a dorsal foramen ; 
the latter opens backwards and above the occiput, being bordered 
in front by the parietal, laterally by the squamoso-occipital 
bridge. 

The vertebrae are amphicoelous. The first and second 
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vertebrae are devoid of ribs ; the cervicals and first thoracica 
carry separate capitular and tubercular processes for the attach- 
ment of the ribs, while the ribs of the rest of the trunk are 
carried entirely by the long diapophyses, as in the modern 
Crocodiles. The dermal armour consists of two rows of broad, 
dorsal, and several rows of smaller, lateral, bony plates. 

Belodon is by far the best-known genus, with several species 
in South Germany and North America, some of which reached 
a length of 10 feet, without ventral armour. The closely allied 
Stagonolepis of the Elgin sandstone in Scotland had dorsal 
and ventral armour. Other genera in the Triassic formations of 
India and North America. 

Order Ul. EUSUCHIA. 

Crocodilia in the stricter sense. The premaxillae are short 
and always enclose the nostrils. The choanae lie behind the pala- 
tines, in recent forms even within the pterygoids. They occur 
from the Liassic or Lower Jurassic period to the present time. 

The direct ancestors of the Eusuchia are still unknown. 
They cannot have been developed from the Pseudosuchia, nor do 
we know intermediate stages which connect them with the 
Parasuchia. The nostrils, situated within the premaxillaries, 
always lie in front of the nasals, although these sometimes 
extend forwards and form a bony internasal septum fusing with 
the usual cartilaginous septum. The choanae, instead of opening 
immediately behind the vomer, are carried far back, owing to the 
formation of a secondary bony palate. In the Jurassic Crocodiles 
this roof is formed by the meeting of the palatine bon es in the 
medio-ventral line, and the choanae open immediately behind. 
From Cretaceous times onwards this roofing is continued by the 
pterygoids, which likewise form a median suture ; and the united 
choanae (which may, or may not, be divided by a thin bony 
septum) are pushed towards the posterior end of the pterygoids. 
Since the Jurassic times there exists also a tendency to enclose the 
Eustachian passages (the remnants of the first gill-clefts) by bone. 
In the earlier members they were still wide slits or open grooves 
on the ventral side of the basi-occipital bone. Since the Creteceous 
epoch they have been transformed into bony canals and o^n 
through one median hole, situated between the basi-occipital and the 
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basisphenoid, immediately behind the posterior symphysis of the 
dorsal portion of the pterygoids, which latter almost completely 
cover the basispljenoid. The vomer is not visible (except in Caiman 
niget'), being covered by the ventral junction of the palatines 
and maxillaries. The broad, lateral wings of the pterygoids 
are connected by separate bones, the ectopterygoids = trans- 
palatines = transverse bones, with the maxillaries, and in recent 
forms also witli the jugals. Thus an extensive, very firm bony 
palate is produced ; and the large palatal foramina, between tlie 
palatines, maxillaries, ectopterygoids and pterygoids, are closed 
by the same dense mucous membrane which cover the whole 
roof of the mouth. 


The opisthotic and epi-otic bones fuse early with the lateral 
and with the supra-occipital bones; only the pro-otic remains 
longer as a separate element, perforated anteriorly by a large 
hole for the exit of the third branch of the trigeminal nerve. 
The basisphenoid is scarcely visible, being covered by the 
pterygoids. The presphenoid is large, continued forwaids and 
upwards into the usually cartilaginous interorbital septum. 
Near the anterior and upper margin of the presphenoid is a 
large notch on either side for the passage of the optic nerve, the 
three eye-muscle nerves and the first branch of the trigeminal 
nerve. There are no separate orbito-sphenoids. their place being 
taken by membrane or cartilage in continuation with the inter- 
orbital septum, but the alispbenoids are large, abutting upwards 
against the frontals. Each prefrontal sends down a vertical 
process which joins the palatine of its side. 

The configuration of the snout varies much. There are two 
parallel lines of development since the Jurassic epoch, namely 
long-snouted creatures, of which two still survive as Gavialis and 
Tomxstoma, and more broad and short-snouted members like the 
rest of the Crocodiles and AUigatora. In opposition to the 
Parasuchia the elongation of the snout is eflfeoted by the 
maxiUanes. The length of the nasals varies much, mostly in 
^nfonmty with that of the maxillaries. As a rule they riach 
the premaxillanes but not always the nasal groove. In Gaviali. 
they are short, far separated from the premaxiUaries by the 
maxiUanes, which meet in the dorso-median line. The orbit is 
bordered by the frontals, which at an early age fuse into an ua- 
paired piece, and by the prefrontal, lacrymal. jugal, and postfrontal. 
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At a deeper level the orbit is partly divided from the lateral tem- 
poral fossa by a strong column which is formed by the meeting of 
a downward process of the postfrontal with an inner process of the 
jugal, and an ascending process of the ectopterygoid (cf. Fig. 108, 
p. 458). This arrangement adds considerably to the strength of 
the skulL The lateral temporal fossa is bordered in front by 
the column just described ; below by the jugal and the quadrato- 
jugal, which is firmly wedged in between the jugal and quadrate ; 
behind by the quadrate ; above by the postfrontal, which forma a 
strong superficial bridge with the squamosal This rests upon 
and often fuses with the quadrate and an intervening transverse 
wing-like extension of the lateral occipital bone. By this 
squamoso-postfrontal bridge part of the original temporal fossa 
is divided into the lateral one just described, and a dorsal fossa. 
The latter is bordered by the postfrontal, squamosal, and united 
parietals. This dorsal temporal fossa is consequently not 
homologous with that of the Parasuchia, a vestige of which is 
however present in many, especially in young skulls of Crocodiles, 
in the shape of a narrow passage which extends backwards from 
the dorsal fossa, bridged over by the junction of the parietal with 
the squamosal, and bordered below by the occipitals. 

The size of the upper temporal fossae stands in an inverse 
ratio to that of the lateral fossae. In the older Eusuchia the 
upper were the larger of the two. The temporo-mandibular 
muscle which lifts or shuts the lower jaw arises from the walls 
of the upper fossa, passes beneath the jugal arch, and- is inserted 
into the supra-augular portion of the lower jaw. In the more 
recent Crocodiles this muscle is more and more superseded by 
the pterygo-mandibular muscle, which, arising chiefly from the 
dorsal surface of the much broadened-out pterj'goid bone, fills 
the widened space beween the latter and the quadrate, and is 
inserted into the outer surface of the os angulare of the lower 
jaw. This muscle, owing to its general disposition, is capable of 
much more powerful development and leverage than the temporo- 
maxillary muscle, which latter, being more reduced, allows the 
dorsal fossae to be more and more closed up by the surrounding 

bones. , 

The fossae are still comparatively large in the long-snouteu 

genera Oavicdis and Tomistoma, which live entirely upon fish and 
scarcely chew their food, whilst these holes almost completely 
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disappear in some of the Alligators, namely in the broad- and 
short-snouted members, which, having a varied diet, taken from 
every available group of the animal kingdom, chew their 
prey. 

The quadrate extends obliquely backwards, and is immovably 
wedged in and partly fused with the quadrato -jugal, the 
scjuamosal, and the lateral occipital wings. Between the latter 
and the quadrate remains a slit-like canal, well visible from 
behind, through which passes the continuation into the mandible 
of the columellar or ossicular chain of the auditory apparatus. 
Intricate passages, used as additional enlargements of the space of 
the middle ear, pervade the proximal portions of the quadrate 
and the roof of the cranium beneath the parietal bridges 
mentioned above, the two sides communicating with each other. 
The supra-occipital bone is visible from behind; its top is covered 
and partly fused with a continuation of the parietals, which 
are, like the frontals, fused into an unpaired mass. The 
occipital condyle is formed entirely by tlie basi-occipital bone, so 
far as the articulating facet is concerned, but it is supported on 
either side by a lamella from the lateral occipitals. 

The two halves of the lower jaw form a symphysis of very 

variable length. Each half is composed of 'six bones. (1) The 

articulare, perforated in its upper, posterior, inner comer by a canal 

for the reception of the siphouium. a narrow tube of connective 

tissue, which connects the cavities of the middle ear mth the large 

empty space enclosed within the lower jaw ; (2) the aiigulam; 

(3) the dentay, which alone carries the teeth; (4) the splenial 

a long splint-like bone on the surface of the inner or median side 

of the jaw, of variable length; (5) the operculare. the couuter- 

part of the splemal on the outer side; (6) the supra-angulare. 

which forms the dorsal border of the lower jaw between the 
centaiy and the angulare. 

The teeth which are more or lesa conical or compreased 
laterally are deeply implanted in separate sockets. They are 

side and with their caps partly fitting into the wide, open roots 
of ^e teeth to be expeUed. The number of teeth in the pre- 
maxiUa m nmversally five on either side in recent forms, but in a 

fHoTw^n and C. poroms, the second pair 

IS lost with matunty and is not replaced. In the broad.anoutol 
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kinds, especially in the Alligators, most of the upper teeth overlap 
laterally those of the lower jaw. In most species of Crocodil'us 
the overlapping is less marked and the teeth partly interlock, but 
the fourth mandibular tooth, generally the strongest and longest, 
is received into a lateral notch at the junction of the pre- 
maxillary and maxillary. Frequently those of the longer lower 
teeth which fit into pits of the upper jaw, gradually transform the 
pits into holes by continued pressure upon the bone, and in old 
specimens the tip of the lower tooth may even perforate and 
stand out above the skin of the snout. 

The ve rtebr ae are solid, but remnants of the notochord per- 
sist for a long time in the middle of the centra. These are still 
amphicoelous in the Jurassic Eusuchia, and there were probably 
considerable intervertebral portions of the notochord. From the 
Lower Chalk onwards the vertebrae are procoelous, with the 
exception of the first caudal vertebra, which has a knob at 
either end, so that naturally the posterior of the two sacral verte- 
brae is opisthocoelous. This peculiar formation of the first 
caudal is probably correlated with the flexibility of the tail. 

Cartilaginous intercentral rings, pads or menisci, occur 
regularly throughout the vertebral column, unless they are 
abolished by fusion of adjoining vertebrae. It is most instructive 
to follow the attachment of the ribs in one and the same 
individual. The position of the capitulum, vertically below the 
tuberculum in the neck, changes in the thorax into one in which 
the capitulum lies anterior to the tuberculum and in the same 
horizontal plane with it. Moreover, whilst on the cervical 
vertebrae the capitulum is carried by the centrum (enclosing 
with the tuberculum a typical transverse canal for the vertebral 
artery, etc.), further back it moves its point of attachment up- 
wards, lying right upon the neuro-central suture on the tenth and 
eleventh vertebrae. From the twelfth vertebra backwards both 
capitulum and tuberculum are carried by the transverse process 
or diapophysis of the neural arch. The ribs of the five or six 
lumbar vertebrae are merely vestigial or absent. The ribs of the 
two sacral vertebrae are very stout, fusing in the adult with both 
centrum and neural arch. Some of the anterior caudal vertebrae 
also carry ribs, attached across the neuro-central suture ; long 
before maturity they fxise with their vertebrae, and then look like 
transverse processes. Most of the caudal vertebrae carry also a 
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pair of chevron-bones, and these are continuous with the inter- 
central rings of cartilage. 

The atlas and the epistropheus or axis are of supreme interest. 
Crocodiles are, in fact, the only animals in which these two 
vertebrae retain all their constituent hard parts in an almost un- 
disturbed primitive condition (Fig. 103, 1-4). The basal piece of 
the atlas-ring, the first basiventral or iutercentrum, carries a pair 
of long ribs attached by their capitular portions. A small knob 
near the dorsal edge of the rib occurs in many specimens, and 
is the last remnant of the tubercular portion. The latter was 
still complete in Jurassic Crocodiles, for instance in Metrio- 
rhyn£hu$ (Fig. 103, 2 ,?j). The first centrum joins that of the second 
vertebra as its so-called odontoid process, not directly, however, 
but by the intercalation of the complete second basiventral, repre- 
sented by a cartilaginous disc, and by a large unpaired pyramidal 
piece (Fig. 103, 3,^). This, serially homologous with the ventral 
half of the atlas- ring, is the second basiventral intercentrum, 
wedged in from below between the odontoid process and the 
second centrum, with which it soon fuses. Moreover, it carries 
the capitulum of the second rib ( 2 . Cp\ the tuberculum of which 
IS artic^ated with a facet of the second neural arch in Jurassic 
Itiwuchia (< 2 ). In recent Crocodiles this tubercular portion is much 
reduced, and, curiously enough, is attached to a knob which 
belong to the odontoid piece or first centrum. This shifting 
explains the apparently anomalous condition that “ the atlas of 
the Crocodiles carries two pairs of ribs, the second vertebra none " 
io complete the account of the atlas we have to mention the 
separate unpaired piece which lies upon the two neural arches 
It IS the detached neural spine, and not the remnant of a 
pro-atlas. 


The first and second rite (ij. and S,), at least in the recent 

forms, are very long and are quite movable. Those of the next 

five cervical vertebr^ are firmly fixed, short, and adse-ahaped. 

The eighth and ninth are again tong, and make the transitiorto 

the thoraoie ribs, which are mostly eight in number, some with 

uncinate process. Then follow several shorter or floating rite. 

mostly two or three pairs. The ne.xt foUowing three presaeral 

vertebrae carry no ribs. The two sacral and the caudal rite 
have already been mentioned. 

As a rule the vertebral column of recent Crocodiles. Alligators. 
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and Gaviale is composed of twgiity->8ix precaudal vertebrae 
(namely, nine cervical, fifteen thoracic' and iiimhar, two sacral), 
and about thirty-four to forty or more caudal vertebrae. Indi- 
vidual variations, including lop-sided attachment of the iliac 
bones, are by no means uncommon. 

The sternum remains cartilaginous. It consists of an anterior 
rhomboid portion, which carries the coracoids and two pairs of 
ribs, and a posterior longer and narrower portion formed by the 
median fusion of the next following five or six ribs. Posteriorly 
the sternum bifurcates, each half carrying two or three ribs, of 
which the last sometimes loses its proximal connexion, and thus 
appears as a xiphisternal process. Yentrally, upon the anterior 
part of the sternum lies the longitudinal, originally paired, 
episternum. The shoulder-girdle consists of the coracoids and 
the scapulae, which fuse with each other into one bony piece 
on each side. A pre-coracoid is indicated in fossil forms by a 
notch in the coracoid. 

The space between the posterior end of the sternum and the 
pubic bones is occupied by the so-called abdominal sternum, com- 
posed of seven pairs of ossifications, resting upon the ventral side 
of the rectus abdominis muscle. Each pair consists of two closely 
apposed pieces, while the right and left remain separate in the 
median line. The last pair is much stronger than the rest, is more 
deeply imbedded in the rectus muscle, and is loosely connected 
with the anterior margin of the two “ pubic ” bones. 

The limbs are built upon the typical terrestrial pentadactyle 
type, but were in the Jurassic species undoubtedly more adapted 
to swimming locomotion- The fore-limbs were conspicuoxisly 
shorter and smaller than the hind-limbs, and it is only since 


Tertiary times that the difference has decreased to a great 
extent. and radius remain separate. The proximal 

row of carnal bones consists now of the ulnare and radiale, 
both strong and distinctly elongated. On the outer side, be- 
tween ulna and ulnare, lies a pisiform bone. Upon the 
radiale follows a compound bone, often imperfectly ossified 
towards the median side, and consisting of the first dist^ 
carpal, the centrale, and the intermedium. The_^Jrd, foimth, 
and fifth carpals are fused into one mass. TEesecond dista 
carpal remains separate. All five fingers are present and well 
developed. The number of phalanges of the pollex is two, ot 
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the others three, four, four and three respectively. During the 
embryonic development the number of phalanges of the fourth 
and fifth finger increases temporarily, to as many as seven on the 
fourth, to five or six on the fifth finger. Before the young 
animal is hatched the numbers are reduced again, chiefly by 
fusion of adjoining phalanges. This hyperphalangeal condition, 
typical of Plesiosauri. Ichthyosauri, Cetacea, and several other 
absolutely aquatic animals, naturally suggests the descent of the 
present Crocodiles from more essentially aquatic ancestors, but 
hitherto no trace of supernumerary phalanges has been found in 
any Jurassic Eusuchia, nor in the Parasuchia and Pseudosuchia. 

The composition of the pelvis is difficult to understand. It 
consists in the adult stage of three separate bones, of which two 
only partake in the formation of the acetabulum. The broad 
ilixim sends out two processes ; the posterior and stronger arti- 
culates with the ischium, which sends out a short and stout 
process towards the anterior process of the ilium, enclosing a 
foramen. This process contains a separate centre of ossification, 
possibly homologous with the true pubis, while each club-shaped 
bone, loosely attached to it and directed forwards, generally called 
tlie pubis of the Crocodiles, would then be equivalent to an 

epipubis. Neither the “ pubes ” nor the ischia form a ventral 
median symphysis. 


The femur is devoid of a prominent inner trochanter. Tibia 
and fibula are of almost equal strength. The tarsal elements are, 
m the adult, reduced by fusion to five bones. The fibulare is 
trensfoimed into a typicaUy projecting, heel-shaped calcaneum, 
while the intermedium is fused with the tibiale into a broad 
astragalus. The first, second, and third distal tarsalia are much 
redu^d towards the inner side, and form one wedge-shaped, partly 
cartilaginous mass. The fourth tarsale lies between the fiClaie 
and the fourth metatarsal, whUe the fifth Ursale is hook-shaped 
and loosely attached to the outer side of the fourth. It has lost 
Its meteUrsal and the rest of the fifth finger. Embryos are 
h^erphalangeal, the fourth toe developing six phalangk and 
there ^ of the fifth toe. The numbers are ultimately 

wlTut a"iw^' ^ ^-aJ 

in ® epidermal horny layer is not shed periodically nor 

n pieces , the wear and tear is made good imperceptibly. The 
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scales, which cover the whole body, have a hard, horny, water- 
proof covering, but between them the skin is soft. Each scale of 
the sides, belly, and tail, and especially those of the lower jaw, 
shows a little dot or pit. At this spot the epidermis is not 
cornified or thickened, and a nerve with sensory corpuscles ends 
beneath the bottom of the pit. Sometimes these pits are filled 
with debris of cells, and on the lower jaw, especially on the chin, 
these organs, instead of forming pits, are raised into little wart- 
like prominences. 

The scutes or dermal portions of the scales consist of 
thickened, cutaneous connective tissue, and are more or less 
extensively ossified, thus forming a proper dermal armour. In 
most recent Crocodilia the armour is restricted to the back, 
with occasional osseous plates on the throat, as in Osieolaemits ; 
regular although thin ossifications in the ventral scutes occur in 
the Caimans only. The Crocodile and Alligator skins of com- 
merce consist entirely of the tanned cutis, minus the epidermis 
and the horny coverings of the scutes. In some fossil genera 
the ventral armour was extensively developed, especially in 
Teleosaui'us, in some genera to the exclusion of dorsal ossifications. 
The armour of the recent forms consists, so far as the large scutes 
are concerned, of a considerable number of scutes, which are 
arranged in transverse rows, each row corresponding with one 
skeletal segment of the trunk proper. Mostly there is a detached 
cluster of scutes on the back of the neck. On the trunk some of 
the scutes are larger and more crested than others, and form in 
their totality a variable number of longitudinal rows. The 
median pair is generally the most conspicuous on the back. 
Some of tl>e more lateral rows of keeled scutes converge more and 
more towards the tail, the inner rows drop out imperceptibly, and 
two lateral rows combine on the middle of the tail into an un- 
paired serie.s of vertical blades. Tliese are no longer bony, but 
sliow more strongly developed homy sheaths ; they are very 
flexible, and transform the tail into an effective propelling organ. 

Mo.st of tlie larger .scutes and the upper surface of the bones 
of the skull have a peculiar gnawed-out, almost honeycombed 
appearance, as is usual wherever most of the cutis itself is trans- 
formed into bone or co-ossifies with underlying bone, while the 
uppermost layers and the horny layer of the epidermis are much 
reduced and thinned out. 
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All the recent Crocodilia possess two pairs of skin-glands, both 
secreting musk. One pair is situated on the throat, on the inner 
side of the right and left half of the lower jaw. The opening 
of the gland, visible from below (see the figure of Crocodil'us 
niloticns, p. 461), is slit-like, and leads into a pocket, which in 
large specimens is of the size of a walnut ; the bag is filled with 
a smeary pale brownish substance, a concentrated essence of musk, 
much prized by natives. The secretion is most active during 
the rutting time, when the glands are partly everted. My young 
C?rocodiles and Alligators often turned them inside out. like the 
finger of a glove, when they were taken up and held by force The 
other pair lies within the lips of the cloacal slit, and is not visible 
from the outside. The use of these strongly scented organs 
which are possessed by both sexes, is obviously hedonic. The 
sexes are probably able to follow and find each other, thanks to 
the streak of scented water left behind eacli individual. 

The tongue is flat and thick, attached by its whole under- 
surhice.so that it can be elevated but not protruded. It fills the 
whole space between the two halves of the lower jaw behind 
their symphysis. The dorsal surface shows numerous irregular 
polygonal fields^he mid^e^of most oLvvhich_oi^8'^e ductjjf 
a large^ucous g la nd. Tactile and gustatory corpuscles are 
^ttered over the s^ace in the shape of tiny Wrtlike elevations 
The_^^er m_^m of th^oj.guejs^raised into OTi^nsveO^ fold” 
whicli,3y meet^a similar fold from^^Ypalate.-The vilOm 
pa atinum can 8h^t_off the.mQuth_wmplet^_frojnJhe deep Old 

^ lead^f coursUnto the guUTt. 
DorsaUy the choanae open into this cavity ; and since the naTial 

b^cT T i^toUfing^riib^, comj,Ietely surrounded 

submerged iu the water, with only the 
nostnls^^pgged^^jwit^ opep , aOd ' breathe ^ririiout 

water entering the windpipe. The opening of the latter the 
glottis. 18 a longitudinal slit, protected by the laryngeal cartilagL 

Mds tito tTe ( membranous 

^low the larynx lies the cartilaginous, broad, shield-shaped hyoid 
on the sides are attached the short hyoid horns. The 

anTd^”d*^^ ^ ‘=«>“Plete cartilaginous rings 

rings“e?rlr- d"' P-tectedV eomptete 

mgs. The trachea is depressed ; its transverse diameter decreases 
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from the glottis backwards. The lungs have attained a high 
degree of efficiency. Each lung is an oval sac, and is transformed 
mto a complicated system of tubes, at the end of which are the 
countless honeycomb-like respiratoiy cells, the whole lung being 
spongy. The main bronchus is continued straight down to the 
posterior end of the lung, and sends off during its course regular 
secondary bronchi, and theae send off tertiary bronchi. The 
whole arrangement is very regular, the tubes coming off like rows 
of organ-pipes. Each lung hangs freely in the thoracic cavity. 
Besides its ventral attachment by its arteries, veins, and the 
bronchus, it is connected by loose tissue with the liver and the 
pericardial septum. Each half of the thoracic cavity is partitioned 
off from the abdominal cavity by a strong transverse mesenteric 
lamella. The partition between the lungs and the stomach is at 
first simple, it then divides, to enclose the liver ; the anterior 
partition passing between liver and lung to the inner surface of 
the sternum ; the posterior lamella between the liver and the 
stomach. Both meet on the ventral surface of the liver, and are 
continued into or attached to the peculiar “ diaphragmatic ” 
muscle. This is covered by the internal rectus muscle of the 
abdomen, arising from the last pair of abdominal ribs near the 
pubic bones ; it is innervated by a branch of the last precrural 
nerve, and extends as a broad but thin muscxdar sheath (always 
within and unconnected with the abdominal wall) to the ventral 
posterior vein of the liver ; thence it is continued as an 
aponeurosis, together with the peritoneal lamella mentioned 
above, to the inner surface of the sternum. Contraction of this 
singular muscle indirectly widens the pulmonary cavity, and 
thereby directly aids inspiration. It acts consequently like the 
diaphragm or midriff of Mammals, although it is morphologically 
an entirely different muscle. 

The stomach is smaller than one might expect from the fact 
that large Crocodiles can eat up nearly a whole man ; but a great 
deal of their prey is stowed away preliminarily in the wide gullet 
imtil the rapid, powerful digestion, which dissolves every bone, 
makes room in the stomach. This consists of a wide, some- 
what globulai* gizzard, rather muscular, with a pair of tendinous 
centres like those of birds, and a much smaller pyloric, globular, 
more glandular compartment. It leads into the duodenum, 
which is coiled up into a double loop, and receives at its end the 
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hepatic and pancreatic ducts. The small intestine is narrow, 
and is stowed away in a few irregular coils ; the rectxim is wide ; 
a caecum is absent. 

The cloaca is peculiar. The coprodaeum and urodaeum, cf. 
p. 498, are confluent, and form a wide, oval bag, closed in front 
and behind by strong sphincters, and it acts normally as a urinary 
receptacle. In the dorsal wall open the two ureters; a little 
towards the sides, and ventrally, open the two oviducts, on the 
right and left, near the base of the clitoris. Then follows a 
transverse, soft, muscular fold, which shuts oflf this cavity from 
the proctodaeum or outermost chamber. In the latter is 
stowed away the rather large copulatory organ. It arises out of 
the ruedio-ventral wall of the cloaca, and” has a deep, longi- 
tudinal groove on its morphologically dorsal side for the con- 
duction of the sperma, the vasa deferentia opening near its 
basal end. On either side of the root of this organ, in both 
sexes alike, opens a peritoneal canal, wide enough in large 
specimens to pass a goose-quill. The outer opening of the 
cloaca forms a longitudinal slit ; within it, dorso-laterally, are 
the openings of the two anal musk -glands. 

The kidneys are much lobed. The testes are long and oval ; 
the ovaries are much elongated and flat ; and the eggs con- 
tained therein in great numbers are extremely small, except 
those which ripen during the time of propagation. 

The vancular system has attained the highest state of 
development of all reptile& The heart is practically quadri- 
locular, the partition between the right and left ventricle being 
complete ; but there is still a small communication, the foramen 
Panizzae, which lies in the middle of the wall common to both 
aortae, where they leave their respective ventricles. The left 
aortic arch conveys all the arterialised blood out of the left 
ventricle, and supplies head, neck, trunk, and tail. The right 
aortic arch, coming from the right ventricle, supplies venous 
blood, mixed with what little arterial blood it receives through 
the foramen Panizzae, to most of the viscera. On a level with 
the stomach both descending aortic arches are still connected 
with each other ; the left aorta supplies most of the gut ; the 
right, the trunk and the kidneys* 

The outer ear lies in a recess, dorsaUy overhung by the 
lateral edge of the bony squamoso-postfrontal bridge ; and this 
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carries a flap of skin, provided with muscles, to close the ear 
tightly. The tympanic membrane is visible at the bottom of 
the recess ; shining through it is part of that cartilage which is 
homologous mth the malleus of the auditory ossicular chain ; 
the outward extension of the latter on its way to the mandible^ 
behind the joint, passes as a partly cartilaginous string through 
the slit-like hole which is visible at the back of the skull, 
between the quadrate and the latero-occipital wing. 

The eyes have, besides the lower and upper lid, a third, the 
nictitating membrane, which can be drawn over the front of the 
eyeball. In the upper lid lies a cup-shaped bony plate of 
variable size. The pupil contracts into a vertical slit. The iris 
is greenish. 



The recent geographical distribution of the various kinds of 
Crocodilia loses its mystery when we recollect that during the 
Tertiary period Alligators, Crocodiles, and long-snouted Gavials 
existed in Europe. The solitary species of Alligator in China is 
the last living reminder of their former Periarctic distribution. 
The group, taken as a whole, is otherwise now intertropical, 
Crocodiles alone inhabiting the Palaeo-tropical region, together 
with long-snouted forms in the Oriental sub-region, while 
Alligators and Caimans, with a few Crocodiles, live in America. 

They are all rapacious, doing much damage by their pre- 
datory habits, and are fierce and sulky in temper. But the 
danger to man differs much in different coimtries. While Croco- 
diles are dreaded in some localities, they are in others considered 
almost harmless, and men swim through the haunted waters 
without hesitation. It seems as if certain old and wily indivi- 
duals turn into man-eaters, just like tigers and liona 
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Their home is the water, in which they pass the night, their 
time of hunting. The prey is either patiently watched or 
stalked, and nothing falls amiss. Water-birds are seized by the 
beast, which rises imperceptibly from below. Some species are 
said to make use of their powerful tails for hitting the victim 
and even jerking it into the mouth. The strength of their jaws 
is enormous, and they do not let go what they have seized, unless, 
in the wise of a man, he has the presence of mind and the 

opportunity to dig his fingers into the monster’s eves whilst 
being dragged down. 

In the morning they crawl on to sandbanks, or on to logs 
of wood, which they closely resemble, in order to bask, mostlv 
m such a position that on the slightest alarm they can plunge 
into the water. For this reason they frequently make a half 
circle before they settle down to rest, with the heads turned 
^wards the river. There they bask all day long, apparently 
fast asleep often with gaping mouths. But their sense of 
hiring and of sight is sharp, and they learn from experience 
old individuals being by far the most wary. Commeivially the 
skjns are now of considerable value. The flesh is white, and is 
tolerable e»tmg but for the combination of fishy and musky 
odour, which, although faint, is not to everybody’s liking 

have a voice, a kind of loud, short bark or 
oak, heaid at mght and when angered. The female lays 
several dozen or even three score white, oval, bard-shelled eggs in 
the sand well out of the reach of moisture ; and some s^ies 
instruct an elaborate kind of nest. The mother watches it 
takes care of and fights for her offspring, numbers of which' 

n.embe.Tth'oi7„wn WnT 

In the cooler countries they hibernate in the ground ■ and in 
hot »untn^, whteh are subject to drought, some kinds iestivate 
n the hardened mud ; or they migrate. When during a 

A^tron the® sw"“ ‘^e 

Amazon, the swamps and lakes were driMi nr^ tRa* ah- a. 
migrated t<wards the nearest rivers, and many perished i^ the 

:S' Ar^Torf tlHoor VnL““ ^ ^ ^ - 
iuTCXt:-'- ‘Hrma^eroi=rnd“h7rd 
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The age to which Crocodiles can live is quite beyond calcula- 
tion. They are capable of propagation long before they are 
anything like half-grown, maybe at an age of little more than 
ten yeiirs ; then they continue to grow perhaps for more than 
one hundred years, until they die. 

It is customary to divide the Eusuchia, most of which are 
extinct.into a longirostral and a brevirostral section. In the former 
the snout is much elongated and narrow, and the nasal bones, 
although they are sometimes very long, do not reach the nasal 
groove. The mandibular symphysis is very long, and is formed 
not only by the dentary but also by the splenial bones. In the 
brevirostral section the snout is shorter, sometimes broad and 


rounded off, and the nasal bones are supposed to reach the nasal 
groove, or at least to approach it very nearly; the mandibular sym- 
physis is formed by the dentaries only. But these distinctions 
are quite arbitrary, and there exist all kinds of intermediate 
forms. For instance, in Goniopholis and Diplocynodon, which 


are both undoubtedly near allies of the recent Crocodiles and 
Alligators, the nasal bones are considerably removed from the 
nasal groove; and in Crocodilus cataphractus they are separated 
even from the premaxilla by the medio -dorsal suture of the 
maxillaries. Again, in Goniopholis the mandibular symphysis 
is so long that it comprises part of the splenial bones. Both 
typically long- and short-snouted forms occur already in the 
Upper Oolite, but in the Lower J urassic age only long-snouted 
kinds seem to have existed. The latter cannot easily be con- 
nected with Belodon, one of the Parasuchia, on account of the 
position of the nostrils; the mere shortening of the long 
preraaxillaries of Belodon would not transfer its distinctly 
paired nostrils to the anterior end of the premaxilla. To 
account for the position of the nasal groove in the Eusuchia, 
we have to go back to a primitive condition, such as that ot 
the Pseudosuchian AHosaurus, and this consideration shows that 
the Parasuchia and Eusuchia are collateral branches. 

The Eusuchia have been split into many famihes. Zittel 
for instance, divides them into ten, some of them on insufficient 
grounds, since there are too many intermediate foras; and more, 
sometimes quite unexpected, modifications are still being o 
Several of the accepted famUies represent collateral or con- 
vergent lines of development. There is the same tendency to 
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transfer the clioanae further back, owing to the formation of 
a solid secondary roofing in of the mouth, to transform the 
amphicoelous into procoelous vertebrae, to reduce the supra- 
temporal foramina, and to obtain a better development of the dorsal 
armour, whilst that on the ventral side is gradually reduced. 
Lastly, there is a tendency towards a shortening and broadening 
of the snout, a condition which has reached its culmination in 
the Alligators, while the Gavials are survivals of another branch. 
The notches in the premaxilla, for the reception of some of the 
lower teeth, have also been acquired independently. Although 
the recent Crocodilia cannot now, as has been pointed out by 
Boulenger, be separated into different families, no valid diagnoses 
being possible owing to the existence of Tomistoma, their phylo- 
geny shows them to belong to at least two heterogeneous groups. 


Key to the Genera op recent Crocodilia. 


I. Snout very long and slender. The mandibular symphysis extends at 

least to the fifteenth tooth, and is partly formed by the splenial bon^ 
a. Nasal bones very small, and widely separated from the premaxil- 
laries Gaviali* ganyeticus, p. 451. 

h. Nasal bones long, in contact with the premaxillaries. 

Tomistoma schlegeli, p. 453. 

II. Snout not slender, but triangular or rounded off. The mandibular sym- 

physis does not reach beyond the eighth tooth, and does not reach the 

splenial bones. 

a. Fourtli mandibular tooth fitting into a noteh m the upper jaw. 

1. Without a bony nasal septum . • CrocodiluSf p. 404. 

2. Nasal bones dividing the nasal groove. Osteolaemus, p. 466. 

b. Fourth mandibular tooth fitting into a pit in the upper jaw. 

1, Without a bony nasal septum . • Caiman, p. 471. 

2. Nasal bones dividing the nasal groove . Alligator, p. 466. 


Fam 1. Teleosauridae, in the Lias and Oolite of Europe ; 
marine.— Snout very long and slender. Nasals widely separated 
from the preinaxillae by the maxillaries. Choanae at the pos- 
terior end of the palatines. In front of the eye a sma 
sub-lacrymal foramen. Supratemporal foramina large Vertebrae 
amphicoelous. Anterior limbs scarcely haK as long ^ 
posterior pair. The dermal armour consists of two rows of broa 
«cutes on tl.e back, while the belly is protected by a shield ot 
numerous bony scutes, which are connected with each '>5' 

sutures. Teeth numerous and rather slender. General appear- 

ance like that of Gavials. 
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lying in two tiers, twenty below and twenty above, with a foot 
of sand between. The young ran with amazing rapidity the 
moment tliey were hatched. Some of them actually bit his 
fingers before he had time to remove the shell from their bodies ! 
Ihe length of these new-born creatures was 15 to 16 inches, 
9 of which belonged to the long and slender tail. 

Several fossil species have been described from the Pliocene 
deposits of the Sivalik Hills of India; and in the same district 
occurred the closely allied Rkamphoswhus crassidens, which 
reached the gigantic length of about 50 feet I 

To^nistoma—Tlhe general configuration of the skull and snout 
IS that of Gawalis, but the nasal bones are long and reach the 
premaxiUanes, although not the nasal groove, thereby separating 
the maxillanea The first and fourth mandibular teeth fit into 
notches of the upper jaw, while most of the others fit into pits 
between the teeth of the upper jaw. About twenty upper and 

r. Bchhgdx the only species, reaches a length of 15 feet • 

'^'omUtoma have been found in 

Mioc^rTw Sardinia. Gavialosuclim of the 

Miocene of Hungary is closely allied. 

Fam. B, Atoposanridae.— The few members of this family 
Atopomurus Alh^tonum, and AlligaXiyrMui, lived in the UppJr 

The vertebrae are amphiooeloua The nasal groove is divided 
hy a prolongation of the nasal bonea The head ia a • 

its general shape rather like that of a Uzard ’ ^ 

Fam. 6. CtomophoBdae, in the Purbeck and Wealden of 

foTtir ^ ® “"“ponding level of North Amsrioa. ThI 

b^t arT The ohoanae are still elongated 

but are situated between the palatines and pterygoida ®The 

premaxdlariBS are rather large, and each sends a broaf riangStr 
process between the nasal and maxilUr,. tk i 

tunaens m ingland and continental Europe, and 
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others in Colorado, were large-sized Crocodiles, some with a skull 
2 feet in length. The dermal armour consisted of a pair of 
dorsal rows, a thoracic and an abdominal shield, composed as in 
the Tcleosauridae of six to eight longitudinal sutured rows. 

Fam. 7. Crocodilidae. — Beginning in the Upper Cretaceous 
period of Europe and North America, many forms of Crocodiles, 
Alligators, and Caimans existed in the Tertiary period in America, 
Europe, and India ; persisting in Europe until the Plistocene. The 
vertebrae are procoelous. The choanae are completely sunrounded 
by the pterygoids. The nasals reach the nasal groove, except 
in Crocodilus cata.'phractm. The orbits are larger than the small 
suprateraporal fossae, and always continuous superficially with 
the lateral temporal fossae, the postfronto-jugal bridge not reach- 
ing the surface. The dorsal armour consists of more than one 
pair of longitudinal rows, while the ventral armour is much 
reduced in thickness or absent. 

Diplocynodon. — Common in the Oligocene and Miocene of 
Europe, e.g. D. hastingsiae. The skull resembles that of the 
Alligators, but has a pair of lateral notches in the pre- 
maxilla for the reception of the third, and sometimes also of the 
fourth mandibular tooth. The ventral armour is still rather 
strong. 

Crocodiltis. — The fourth mandibular tooth fits, as a rule, into 
a notch in the upper jaw. The other teeth are more or less 
interlocked with those of the other jaw. The fifth upper tooth 
is the largest. The nasal bones form the posterior border of the 
nasal groove, but do not extend into it as a septum. The bony 
scutes of the dorsal shield are keeled, and stand closely together, 
being rarely united by suture ; and they form from four to six 

principal rows. ^ 

Crocodiles have occurred since the Upper Chalk in Europe , 
many species existed in the Tertiary epoch in Europe and North 
America, decreasing in numbers in the Pliocene and disappearing 
with the beginning of the Plistocene. About ten recent sp^ies 
are known, and these have now a somewhat scattered distribu- 
tion ; namely, three species in Africa, one of them extending in 
Syria; three in tropical America and the West Indian Islands, 
the rest in the Malay, Indian, and North Australian countries 

C. palustris.—T\,^ Mugger ” of India. The 
maxillary suture is transverse, as in the Alligators. The adul 
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retain the five teeth in each half of the premaxilla. The 
mandibular symphysis is short, extending only to the level of 
the fourth or fifth tooth. The snout is stout, rather broad ; the 
top of the head is rough but without any ridges. The upper and 
lower jaw each contain nineteen teeth 
on either side. The nuchal scutes, 
six in number, are packed closely 
together, the four biggest forming a 
square. Four smaller scutes are 
arranged in a curved line on the 
occiput. The doi*sal shield is com- 
posed of four, sometimes of six rows 
of larger scutes, of which the central 
pair is the broadest. The fingers are 
webbed at the base ; the outer toes 
are broadly webbed, and the outer 
edge of the hind-limbs is turned into 
a serrated fringe. The general colour 
of the upper parts is dark olive- 
brown ; the young are pale, with 
black spots. The length of twelve 
feet is considered a fair average size 
for a large specimen. 

This, the “ Marsh Crocodile," has 
a wide distribution. It inhabits the rivers, ponds, tanks, and 
marshes of India and Ceylon, extending eastwards throu^/h 
Burma and Malacca into most of the Malay islands, westwards 
mto Beluchistan. This species is frequently venerated by the 
Hindoos and is kept in a kind of domesticated condition, 
attended by fakirs. One of the most famous crocodile ponds 
the so-called « mugger-peer" lies in an oasis of the ^ndy' 

de«.^hM of Karachi. A. L. Adams has 

described a visit to this pond.^ 

■■ The greater pond is about 300 yards in cimumference, and 

‘in"'® majority of the 

others half submerged in the muddy water, while now and then 

wadlunT f^lT diminutive legs, and 

waddling for a few paces, fall flat on his belly. Younfones. 

» fraiuUrinya ^aturalitt in India, Edioburgb, 1867. 


Flo. 107. — Dor>al view of tbu bkuU 
of CTvooddw pu/uslria. x Jf. 
The airaiigement of the nuchal 
scutes is shown in the upper 
left-hand comer ; Ji, position of 
the enr-ttnp. 
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from a foot iu length and upwards, ran nimbly along the margin 
of the pond, disappearing suddenly in the turbid waters as soon 
as we approached. The largest crocodile lives in a long narrow 
tank separated from the others. The fakirs, and natives who 
worship in the neighbouring temples, have painted his forehead 
red ; they venerate the old monster, making a salaam to his 
majesty whenever he shows himself above water. A handsome 
young Beloochee, whose occupation it was to feed the animals, 
informed us that this specimen was upwards of 200 years old, 
and that by way of a ‘ tit-bit * he was in the habit of devouring 
tlie young crocodiles. During our visit this enormous brute 
was asleep on the bank of his dwelling-place, and seemed quite 
indifferent to our presence, although we came within a foot of 
him, and even attempted to arouse him by rubbing his nose with 
a leg of goat’s flesh, which, however, a young one greedily seized. 
Our attendant tried in vain to excite their ferocity, but beyond 
a feeble attempt to snap their trenchant teeth, the animals 
showed no disposition to attack us. 

“ A pony was wading about in the pond and feeding on the 
grassy hillocks, but the crocodiles took no notice of him. 

“ The crocodiles dig deep in the sand, under the neighbouring 
date-trees, and there deposit their egga Quantities of deciduous 
teeth, of various sizes, were strewn along the slimy sides of the 
pond. 

“ Strangers are expected to stand treat, not only by the fakirs 
and natives, who gain a livelihood by hanging about the pond 
and showing the monsters, but even the crocodiles themselves 
seem to anticipate a feast, and on the arrival of a party come 
out in unusual numbers. Accordingly, we had a goat slaughtered, 
during which operation the brutes seemed to rouse themselves, 
as if preparing for a rush. Then our guide, taking piece after 
piece of the flesh, dashed it on the bank, uttering a low growling 
sound, at which the whole tank became in motion, and croco- 
diles, of whose existence we had been before ignorant, splashed 
through the shallow water, struggling which would seize the 
prize. The shore was literally covered with scaly monsters, 

snapping their jaws at one another.” 

Sir J. Emerson Tennent ' has had many opportunities of 
studying the habits of the Marsh Crocodila According to him 

' Sketeh<$ of the Natural Historff of CeyUm^ I^^odon, IMl. 
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Southern Cliina, and across the Malay Archipelago to the 
northern coasts of Australia. Eastwards it ranges to the 
Solomon Islands and even to Fiji. Curiously enough, it does 
not seem to occur on the west coast of India. 

According to Tennent it is ready to assail man when pressed 
by hunger, and the same authority mentions the following 
serio-comic incident. A man was fishing, seated on the branch 
of a tree overhanging the water, and to shelter himself from the 
drizzling rain he covered his bead and shoulders with a bag 
folded into a shape common with the natives. While in this 
attitude, a leopard sprang upon him from the jungle, but 
missing its aim, seized the bag and not the man, and fell with 
it into the river. Here a crocodile, which had been eyeing the 
angler in despair, seized the leopard as it fell, and sank with it 
to the bottom. 


I have had some personal experience in the bringing up of 
the young of this species. Two dozen of them had come from 
Ceylon when quite young, only one foot long. At first they 
were very shy, and huddled together in their tank, but they 
took food greedily—strips of fish and, later on. sheep’s heart. 
When frightened they emitted peculiar, high-pitched, half- 
croaking sounds. Some of them snapped at the finger when 
touched ; others were of a more gentle disposition ; the shy ones 
were undoubtedly the most vicious. Within one year tlioy 
grew to 18 or 20 inches, and added much to their bulk Then 
they were transferred to a deeper and larger tank in a green- 
house, in whicli they could roam about at liberty. In the 
daytime they dozed on the margins of their pond, mostly in 
such a position that, at the slightest alarm, they could plunge 
back into the water. The strongest specimen left the tank 
entirely and took up its favourite place for basking on the 
stump of a tree, to reach which it had to climb up a rough wall 
of stones After three years, several had grown to the length of 
tee and a half, and even four feet, and had by this time 
become formidable pets. Although handled freqiiently. they 
never b^me teme the only change in their behaviour being 
tliat. lasted of rushing off in a fright, and hiding for Imlf an 

The Ste snapping at the hand which fed them. 

The nights were spent regularly in the water, either floating 
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with jiist the nostrils exposed, or in search of food, frogs being 
their favourite prey, while their main sustenance consisted of 
“ lights,” with an occasional mouse, or a piece of solid meat by 
way of an enMe. Small pieces were bolted- The tough “ lights,” 
namely lungs with the windpipe and blood-vessels, were causes of 
great quarrels. Twc or three would get hold of a lump of this 
kind, tearing at it, and twisting and rolling over in opposite 
directions. The supply of warm water came through a stout 
pipe of red india-rubber, and this was an irresistible attraction 
to the crocodiles. On many a morning the tube was found 
twisted into a knot, one of the creatures having spent hours 
in chewing it and in trying to wrench it off. In order to aid 
digestion they swallowed pebbles. The most favourable 
temperature of the water was 85“ F. ; if below 75“ F. they 
refused to eat, but a continued exposure to 60“ F. did not hurt 
them. When the temperature rose above 95“ F. they left the 

water, although means had to be taken to 
prevent them from lying on the hot-water 
pipes. 

C. niloticus s. vxUgaris . — The pre- 
maxillo-maxillary suture on the palate is 
W-shaped. The nasal bones form only a 
small part of the posterior border of the 
nasal groove. There are eighteen or nine- 
teen upper and fifteen lower teeth on each 
side. In old specimens some of the 
anterior mandibular teeth perforate the 
premaxillae, as indicated in Fig. 109, and 
they even pierce through the integument 
so as to be visible from above. The 

Fio. 109 .-D<.™. view of th. nu<=hals are composed of four lyg® 

skull of ft very old specimen with a Smaller one on eacn siue aim 

sometimes one behind, and there is a row 
sutures are obliterated, of smaller pieces across the occiput, in© 
X about A. ghieid contains six to eight principal 

longitudinal rows. The fingers are webbed at the base ; the 
outer toes are very broadly webbed; and there is a serrate 
fringe on the outer side of the leg. The general colour ot the 
adult is dark olive -brown ; the young are paler, with bi^ 
spots and vermiculations. The under parts are yellowish white. 
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The Nile Crocodile is essentially African, ranging from the 
Senegal to the Cape and to Eg)T)t. It is also verj' common in 
Madagascar. Nothing is known about its occurrence in Ai*abia, 
but a few specimens of 
rather small size seem 
still to exist in Syria, 
in the Wadi Zerka, an 
eastern tributaiy of 
the Jordan. 

Even in historical 
times the Crocodile 
must have been very 
common iulower Egypt, 
to judge from the 
number of mummies 
preserved by the old 
Egyptians. Now it is 
practically extermi- 
nated, and there are 
scarcely any left below 
Wadi Haifa. 

Such a conspicuous 
and dangerous creature 
has naturally always 
enjoyed notoriety. It 
is well described in one 
of the oldest writings 
of the world, the Book 
of Job. “ Canst thou 

draw out leviathan _ _ 

with an hook? or his F.a 

tongue with a cord Mrangement of the bony scutes nud 

which than "'"sh-glftinls on th« lower 

wnicn inou iettest jaw. upper ngbt-hand figure shows ou a larcer 

down ? . , . His scales disposition of the nuchal scutes and the 

i_ • , , , «>w of uorsal scutes, 

are his pride, shut up 

together as with a elose seal One is so near to another, that 
no arr ^n come tetween them. They are joined one to another, 
they stick together, that they cannot be sundered. ... Lay 
thine hand upon him, remember the battle, do no more." Bows 
and arrows, spears and clubs, are of Uttle avail against such a 
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monster ; the dragging out of a hooked, full-grown specimen 
requires many men and is a formidable task. Of course fire- 
arms have changed all this, and its invulnerability to bullets is 
nonsense. It is true that a bullet sent into the head is generally 
ineffective, since it is a hundred to one that the bullet does not 
hit the small brain, and even if it does, the creature sinks to the 
bottom and is lost to view until decomposition sets in and tlie 
gases developing in the body cause it to float. 

Herodotus has quaint stories about these crocodiles and their 
worship. Amongst other stories he mentions that the bird 
Trochiliis, supposed to be the Pluvianus aegyptius, a kind of 
Plover, slips into the gaping mouth to pick off the leeches 
which infest the reptile's gums. “ In Egypt it is called 
Champsa, but the lonians call them KOKoBptKoi on account of the 
resemblance to the lizards which live on their garden walls.” 
This is in fact the origin of the name crocodile, /copBvXo^ being 
the ancient Greek for lizard and newt. With reduplication 
KopKopSvXa and by metathesis ultimately xpoKoSeiXoii. The 
Arabic name is ledschun. 

The stoi-y about the Plover seems to be true. These birds 
are sometimes seen sitting upon basking crocodiles, and since the 
latter are in the habit of resting, perhaps half asleep, with the 
mouth wide open, it is possible that these agile birds do pick 
their teeth, and that they, being also very watchful, by their 
own cry of warning and by fluttering off on the approach of 
danger, give the alarm to the crocodiles and thus benefit them 
in more than one way. 

But the equally old story about the Ichneumon or Mongoose 
is an idle invention. Mongooses are partial to eggs, but they 
certainly prefer those of hens and other birds to those of the 
crocodile, which are far too hard and strong to be broken by 
such a little animal. Moreover, as we shall see presently, the 

eggs are far too well concealed. 

The best account of the habits of these crocodiles is the one 
given recently by Voeltzkow,* who has spent a long time in 
Madagascar to collect material for the study of their develop- 
ment. 

He says that C. niloticus is not only the most common 
reptile, but perhaps the most common vertebrate in Madagascar. 

» SUzber. Ak. Berlin. 1891, p. 116; 1898, p. 847. 
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It occurs in every pool and river in great numbei-s, especially 

upon the &indbauks of the Betsiboka River, where one may see 

more than one hundred within one hour’s paddling down stream 

Ihe largest specimen measured by Voeltzkow was 13 feet Ions • 

the largest in the National Collection is a little less than 15 
feet. 

Tile crocodiles are caugiit in various ways. Tlie simplest 
apparatus consists of two pointed sticks, which'ai-e fastened cross 
wise within the bait to whicli is attached a rope, and this ‘is 
made fast on the bank of tiie river or lake. Tlie animal wl.en 
It once swaUowed this spiked bait, keeps its jaws firmly 
closed so that it can be dragged out of the water. Anotlier 
method IS more reliable. A long and strong rope is made into 

opening of about 18 inchea 
he bait js attached to the upper part of the noose, wliile the 

thiZ ^ springy branch, the whole 

thing being so balanced that it wiU float upright. When a 

crocodile seizes the bait, whicli it does with a side jerk of the 

h^d the branch fHlIe out of the noose and the /atter clo^ 
aiound the upper or lower jaw. 

Tliese crocodiles dig long subterranean passages of 30 to 40 
tu ength ; the passage opens in the bank bflow the level of 
the water, and gradually ascending ends in a somewhat wider 

j^iii^^frhur^ ■ : 

take to these lairs, and since their position is clearly marked bv 

“"•* “• — - " s 

rsk?£“T-“ 

.... “s-i:: 
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during the night, mostly a little before daybreak. After one 
half of the eggs has been laid, they are covered up with 
sand, whereupon the other half is deposited. Then the hole is 
completely filled up and no visible traces are left behind ; but 
tlie mother sleeps upon the nest and thus leads to its discover)’. 
The position of the nest is so chosen that it cannot be reached 
by moisture from below ; the eggs are most susceptible to moisture, 
a very sliglit amount of winch causes them to turn bad. 

The shape of the eggs of one and the same clutch varies 
much, some lieing elliptical, others cylindrical with rounded off 
ends. Their size varies from 5*5 to 9 cm. in length, and 4 to 
5 cm. in width. The shell is white and glossy, thick and hard, 
either roughly granular or smooth. They are hatched in about 
twelve weeks. 

^'oeltzkow feels certain that the mother returns to the nest 
at the proper time in order to dig the young ones out and to 
conduct them to the water. To test this story he had a nest 
surrounded with a fence ; the mother returned several times and 
partly destroyed the fence, which was then replaced by a stronger 
one. One day, when the young had been hatched, the nest was 
found to be filled with siind, the shells and one dead little 
crocodile being at the bottom of the hole. The mother had dug a 
deep ditch below the fence, but had not succeded in reaching the 
nest, althougli she had received and conducted her offspring 
away. As a rule, when the young are hatched, the sand and the 
shells are found to be scraped out of the nest. The mother is 
probably warned by the hiccough-like sound whicli the young 
emit while still within the unbroken shell Voeltzkow heard them 
piping from the other end of his room, the eggs l>eing covered 
with a layer of sand two feet high. The sounds were heard 
when he walked past the nest, or knocked against the box. 
Possibly the young hear the mother w’hen she retires to the nest 
to sleep on it, and give her warning to remove the eggs out of 
the groove. However, they do not break the shell until several 
days later. 

Tlie hatching is not caused by the rainy season, since it took 
place a fortnight before the first showers. The “ egg-tooth of the 
newly hatched young is 0'5 to 0’75 mm. high, bicuspid, and acts 
like a borer or auger. It is still visible on the tip of the upper 
jaw, in front of the nose, when the creature is two weeks old. The 
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newly hatched crocodile is of an astonishing size, so that it is rather 
puzzling to understand how it was stowed away in the egg. 
For instance, an egg of 8 cm. length and 5 cm. width, sends 
forth a crocodile 28 cm. or 1 1 inches in length. Even at this 
early age they snap at the finger. 

The egg is covered by a hard shell, within which is a thicker 
outer and a thinner inner membrane. The “ white ” is jelly-like, 
sometimes of a greenish tinge, and is so consistent that it will not 
flow. The yolk is round, and so large that it nearly reaches the 
shell-membrane in the short diameter. The yolk itself is sur- 
rounded by a very thin but strong membrane. 

^ The embryo begins to develop long before the egg is laid. 
When laid the germ is about 4 mm. long and shows about twelve 
somites. The cephalic bend begins at the end of the second 
week, the tail grows longer and the embryo becomes curled up. 
At the end of the third week it measures 1 0 mm. in a strai^^ht 
line from brain to vent. The limbs begin to bud in the fourth 
week. With the sixth week the final shape begins to reveal 
itself and is completed at the age of eight weeks; but a third 
month is necessary to ripen tlie embryo. 

C. cataphractus is the Common Crocodile of West Africa 
from the Senegal to the Congo. In opposition to C. nUoticus 
It does nob enter brackish water. It is easUy recognised by the 
very slender snout, which rather resembles that of the Gavial • 
but the m^dibular symphysis, although extending to the level 
ot the eighth tooth, does not reach the splenial bones. The 
premaxillo-maxillary suture on the palate is not transverse, but 
extends backwards. In conformity with the length of tlie 
snout the maxillaries meet in the dorso-mediul line behind the 
nasal opening, thus excluding the nasals from the latter The 
nuchai scutes consist of two large pairs, almost in contact mth 
the dor^ls, SIX of which form the principal longitudinal rows. 
Tiie gular and ventral scutes ossify in the adult, hence the 
specific name. The fingers and toes are slightly webbed 
General colour above, dork olive-brown ; yellowish below. The 
young are olive with large black spots. 

Congo catch the crocodiles with two 
pointed sticks tied together cross-wise, surrounded witli entrails 
hy way of a bait. The whole is fastened to a pole or a stron'! 

1™ V r"'“ « Hoat 

V UJ.I, > III. 

2 II 
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attached to the cross-sticks, indicates the whereabouts of the 
crocodile when it has taken the bait and has sunk to the bottom. 

C. johnstoni.oi Northern Australia and Northern Queensland, 
and C. intermedius, of the Orinoko, are allied to C. cata-phracim, 
at least so far as the configuration of the bones of the slender 
and long snout is concerned. The former is small, scarcely 

reaching the length of 7 feet, while 
( ^ \ the South American species grows to 

\ W 

k . i C. americanus s. aeutiis. — This 

I 1 1 species, which inhabits the West 

y I I Indian Islands, being there the only 

! ) representative of the order, occurs 

} i also in Florida, and extends through 

I I \ \ the warmer parts of Central America 

/ r \ -^<*. into Venezuela, CoIombia,and Ecuador. 

/ Z’ \ characteristic feature is a median 

y Jy s \ ridge or swelling on the snout. The 

f J length and relative width of the 

kWB ^ latter varies considerably. The 

jvM Pf/r maxillaries sometimes meet dorsally, 

remain separated by the 
narrow nasals, which in this case 

F.O. lll.-Don»l vi.w^W.kuU ‘he posterior corner of the 

of Croeodiliu americanus. x nasol g^OOVe. The DUCh&l SCUtes 

vary likov^ ; there being often a 
parieui ; Ptnx^ prema^iAry ; smaller pair on the side of and 

behind the four principal 
squAinosal ; T, tooth -perfora- scutes, which, as usual, form a square. 

A transverse row of little suboccipital 


■/fA. 


Prr. 


■ Jg. 


FlO. 111. — Dorsal view of the skoll 


tioD. 


scutes is also common. Largest size about 12 feet long. 

Oateolaemus tetraspis a frorUatvs . — The only species of this 
genus inhabits the rivers of the west coast of Africa, from Sierra 
Leone to the OgowaL It differs from Croeodilus chiefly by the 
bony septum of the nasal groove, produced by forward extension 
of the nasal bones. The snout is rather short and stout ; the 
upper surface very rugose and deeply pitted but without ridgea 
The gular and ventral scutes are ossified, hence the generic name. 

Total length about 5 feet. , , 

Alligat&r . — The fourth mandibular tooth fits into a pit in 
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During the breeding season, from the end of May to the beginning 

of July, the males are very active, wandering about to various 

ponds and rivers in search of the females. Fierce battles are 

said to take place during this time between the excited males ; 

and the mutilated specimens that one sees are weighty evidence 

for the truth of this assertion. ... It is in the breeding season 

also that their bellowing is mostly heard, and more in the night 

than during the day. I have frequently heard them, while lying 

in the swamps at night, when they were in ponds fully a mile 
distant. 

“ The largest specimen I saw measured 12 feet in length : and 

none of the many hunters and other natives of Florida I have 

niet have seen any longer than 13 feet. All the hunters agree 

that It IS only the males that acquire the great size ; no one had 

ever seen a female that measured over 8 feet, and the maioritv 
are not over seven. 

The male has a heavier, more powerful head, and durin^r 

the breeding season especiaUy is more briUiantly coloured. The 

more brilliaut colour occurs in patches and streaks 011 the sides 

of the head and body ; it is genemUy a light yellow, or even 

whitish, and on one large male I saw a fairly bright red spot 
over each eye. 

- The alligators are rapidly diminishing in numbers under the 

rZ Wh r prices oflered to the hunters for their hides. 

SevLZh “'I increasing war upon them. 

Several thousand skins were brought into the little station of 

t Pierce in 1890. The pioneers and settlers always destroy 

the nests and eggs, because the alligators eat their pigs ; and the 

cLrio h “Uieatom are sold by hunLds in the 

cuno shops tother north. As their numbers diminish in Florida 

llso the “Tt Z" ‘''® increase. In Louisiana 

ako the aUigators are disappearing ; and there the musk-rats are 

at the same time mciaasing, and are doing much damage by 

burrowing in the levees along the Misaissippi. Whiir the 

oner fight If there was any chance of retreat. They never offered 
to molest us, even when we waded through the ponds where they 

female. A great quantity of dead leaves and twigs, together wi th 
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much of the fiuelj divided humus underlying them, is scraped 
together into a low mound about 3 feet high ; this varies consider- 
ably in its other dimensions, being in some instances 8 feet in 
diameter at the base. The nests are built on the bank of a stream 
or pool, and the female digs a cave under water in the bank close 
to the nest. Careful examination of the largest nest found showed 
a root of a neighbouring palmetto-tree, nearly an inch in diameter, 
running through it at about a foot above the ground; there were 
also roots of a grape vine growing near, which extended nearly 
through the nest. This furnishes strong support to the state- 
ment of many of the hunters, that the nests are used for more 
than one season. I could get no evidence whatever that the 
nests are used more than once a year. 

" The eggs are laid near the top of the nest, within 8 inches 
of the surface, are four or five layers deep, and have no regular 
arrangement or uniform position of their axes in relation to the 
nest. The number of eggs to a nest varies from twenty to thirty, 
and averages twenty-eight ; the maximum found was forty-seven. 

The eggs are white, elliptical, and vary in length from 50 to 
90 mm. or 2 to 3^ inches, and in the shorter diameter from 28 
to 45 mm. Generally there is only slight variation in the eggs 
of one nest, but occasionally a nest is found in which most of the 
eggs are about the average size, while from two to five are very 
much smaller. 


“ The shell is much rougher than that of a hen’s egg, and much 
thicker. The shell membrane consists of an outer and an inner 
layer, in both of which the fibres are arranged spirally about 
the egg, but at right angles to one another. 

“ The white of the egg has the consistency of a very thick 
jelly, is very clear and transparent, and is so firm that the whole 
egg, when perfectly fresh, may be turned out of the shell and 
shell membrane, and transferred from one hand to the other 
without breaking, and with but slight change of form. The 
white lies mostly' at either end of the shell, but extends also in a 
thin layer between the yolk and the sides of the shelL The yo ' 
holds a median position in the egg, is spherical, of a very light 
pale yellow, and so large that it almost touches the sheU 
membrane about the midline.” 

According to Holbrook the young as soon as they are dis- 
engaged from the shell seek the water and shift for themselves. 
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tlie parents taking no care of them, though they may remain for 
some weeks in the same localit}*. In the spring and early 
summer months, and during the time of incubation, and especially 
on cloudy days or in the evening, alligators make a great noise ; 
their croak is not unlike that of the bullfrog, but louder and 
less prolonged. On the approach of winter they select boles in 
the ground, where they remain torpid until spring. In this 
state of hibernation many are dug out by the negroes, who 
esteem tlie tail as an article of food. 

A. siTUJtsis. — The first intimation of the existence of a 
Crocodilian in the Yang-tse-kiaug was made by Swinhoe in 
1870, but it was not until nine years later that Fauvel^ 
described the creature as A. sinensis. The same gentleman gave 
also an exhaustive account of the former records of this species 
in Chinese literature. According to Boulenger its nearest ally 
is A. mississippiensis, but it approaches the Caimans by the 
presence of ossifications in the ventral shields, which ossifications 
are, however, wide apart from each other. There are three pairs 
of large nuchal scutes in contact in the median line, besides 
smaller scutes in front of the nuchals and behind the occiput. 
The dorsal shield contains six rows of larger scutes. The fingers 
are not webbed. The general coloui' is greenish black above, 
speckled with yellow ; greyish below. Total length only about 
six feet. 

Caiman. — The five species of this genus, confined to Central 
America or to the East Andesian parts of South America, 
resemble the Alligators in most features, but differ from them in 
the following points. The nasals, although boidering the nasal 
groove, do not form a bony nasal septum. The supratemporal 
fossae are very small ; or closed up. as in C. trigonains and C. 
palpehrosns of Guiana. The ventral armour is composed of over- 
lapping bony scutes, each of which is formed of two parts united 
by a suture. 

C. sclerops has the widest distribution, from Southern Mexico 
to the northern half of Argentina. The upper eyelid is rugose, 
although only incompletely ossified, and is often more or less 
produced into a small horn. C. niger has flat upper eyeUds. 

According to Bates, Caimans exist in myriads in the watera 
of t!ie Upper Amazons. One species, C. (rigoruihis, the Jacar^- 

* J. China Atiat. Soe. xui. 1879, pp. 1-38, with Fig*. 
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tinga of the natives, reaches only six feet in length and has a 
slender muzzle and a black-banded tail. Another species, C. 
niger, the Jacar^-na$su or large Caiman, attains an enormous 
bulk and a length of 20 feet. They migrate annually, retreating 
to the flooded forests in the wet season and descending to the 
main rivers in the dry season. 


CHAPTER XI 


PLESIOSAURIA— ICHTHYOSAURIA— PTEROSAUKIA— PYTHOXOMORPHA 

Sub-Class VII—PZSSIOSA VPIA. 

Jlfesozoic aqvatic reptiUs, vnth lv>o pair, of per^iadactyle 

firmly fixed yuadraU bones, single temporal arches. numcroKs 

The Plesiosauria comprise the Mesosaiiri, Nothosauri and Plesio 

“S'C =- V- ■ 

small, bordered behind SI The orbits are rather 

mentioned wii-li thek ^ J«“ccion ol the two bones just 

portirof t^quadV^ greater 

The dorsal branch of the squaS^^sTi^na*^***" q«adrato-j«gal. 
ing branch of the parietaWn^l *1 diverg- 

4<.n of the the posterior 

on the pterygoids in Xnrmsnl ™ t f 

bctrveea the vomers and niaxUlariea The n^'’ ®®T'‘™teIy 
long i posteriorly they join the quadrates, nnSn^TxS 
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right up to the vomers, separating the palatines from each other 
thereby. Palatal vacuities are absent in Nothosaurus; small 
and oval, between the palatines, pterygoids, ectopterygoids and 
maxillaries in Lariosaurus ; still smaller in the Plesiosauri. 

The vertebrae are mostly biconcave, in the Triassic genera 
still perforated by the chorda, while in many Plesiosauri the 
centra «are solid, with almost plane articulating surfaces. The 
neural ai'chea are usually firmly sutured, or quite fused with the 
centra. Intercentm are absent, except as chevrons in the tail. 
Although the cervical and some of the thoracic ribs of the 
Triassic genera have typical capitula and tubercula, they articu- 
late exclusively upon the centra, and not upon the neural arches 
also. The number of cervical vertebrae amounts to nine in 
Mesosdurus ; in Lariosaurus it is increased to about twenty; and 
in some Plesiosauri to between thirty and forty. The cervical ribs 
are very short, but they increase gradually towards the thorax, 
which is well protected by long and strong ribs, which decrease 
again very gradually, being still long in the lumbar region. 
There is, properly speaking, no sacrum, because the one to four 
sacral ribs remain quite separate. The tail is still long in 
LaHosaurxis, consisting of about forty much shortened vertebrae , 
considerably shorter than the neck in most of the Plesiosauri. 
A sternum is absent, but the belly is protected by many strong 
abdominal ribs, crowded together, and consisting each of a median 

and two pairs of lateral pieces. 

The .shoulder-girdle is very strong, composed of scapulae, 
very strong coracoids, clavicles, and an interclavicle. The pre- 
coracoids are indicated by a process and a notch in the Triassic 
genera; in the later forms they are abolished. The coracoids 
always meet in the median line, and often produce a strong 
symphysis. The scapulae possess a very prominent and large 
acromial process, upon which rest the dorsal or lateral ends o 
the clavicles. In some Plesiosauri the shoulder-girdle has under- 
gone an absolutely unique modification. The correct interpre 
Lion has been given by C. W. Andrews after the examination 
of exquisitely preserved specimens of Cnjiptodxdus from 
Oxford clay of the Middle OoUte, near Peterborough. The 
dorsal portion or main shaft of the scapula is reduc^ to what 
now looks like a dorao-lateral process, while the broad acromm 
pixxjess is much elongated, and lies in Plesiosaurus upon the 
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ventral surface of tlie clavicle; the latter and the irregularly 
T-shaped interclavicle being, however, still visible from below. 
In Cryptoclidus the two acromial processes meet each other and form 
a long ventral symphysis, which meets that of the much-enlarged 
coracoids, the latter enclosing with the scapulae a pair of roundish 
foramina. The clavicles are not visible from below; they rest upon 
the dorsal surface of the scapular symphysis, aud the inter- 
clavicle seems to be suppressed. Yovm^ Cryptoclidus {Yi^. 113, B) 

and various species of Plesiosaurus show intermediate con- 
ditions. 

This unique arrangement is correlated with the enormous 



Fio. 113.— A, Restored omlines of * x C*P ^ , 

thenUdd^^doHte: a 

paddles. The limbs exhibit considerable differences in the 
vanom groups of Plesiosauria. but they are all pentadactyle. In 
the oldest, the Meaosauri and Nothosauri, the limbs are stiU of 
tte terrestrial type, although fitted for swimming; the chief 

fiXs Tnd t ‘he five 

numh “°™ ‘h““ fi™ phalanges, the usual 

number of which seems to be 2, 3, 4, 5, 3 for the first to fifth 

riesiosauri the limbs are trans- 

oHand^retW®! “ht for progression 

o. land, rather hke those of the Ichthyosauria. with much 
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shortened radius and ulna, tibia and fibula; but the phalanges, 
which increase to about ten, are always longer than broad, and 
there is no indication of an increase of the number of fingers, or 
of additional, lateral, phalanx-like nodules. The pelvis is very 
strong ; tlxe broad pubes and ischia meet in the middle line, and 
they either enclose one wide undivided foramen, or the two 
symphysial portions meet, and there are then two obturator- 
foramina. The pubes are generally much larger, especially 
broader, tlian the ischia ; and although partaking in the 
formation of the acetabulum, they do not articulate with the ilia, 
at least not in Plesiosauri. The ilia are always small ; in 
riesio.sauri attached to only one or two sacral ribs ; to three or 
four in tlie Triassic genera. 

Ichthyosaxiri and Plesiosauri were combined as “ Enaliosauria ” 
by Conybeare. Owen recognised their fundamental differences, 
and separated them as “ Ichthyopterygia ” and “ Sauropterygia,” 
according to the structure of the limbs. We now know that 
the paddles of the Ichthyosauri bear but a superficial resemblance 
to the fins of fishes, and are fundamentally referable to the 
pentadactyle type, as are the paddles of the Plesiosauri, 
although the latter retain more of the typical features ot 
reptilian limbs. It was soon recognised that the Nothosaxiri 
are allied to the Plesiosauri, but the Mesosauri (until then 
vaguely grouped with the Rliynchocephalia, or linked with 
Protorosauri as Proganosauria) have only recently^ received their 
proper place in the system as members of the Plesiosauria, 
which we divide into two main groups. 

Order I. NOTHOSAUEI.^ 

The limbs are of the terrestrial type; the five digits have 
the usual number of phalanges, which do not exceed five. The 
bones of tbe limbs are slender; the humerus has an entepi- 
condylar foramen. 

Fam. 1. Mesosauridae. — The neck contains about ten 
vertebrae. The vertebrae are deeply biconcave, perforated by the 

chorda dorsalis. Sacral vertebrae four in number. Clavicles strong; 

interclavicle very small. Mesosaurv^, the only genus, with one 
species, M. tenuidens, about one foot in length, was found m 

■ Boulonficr, Tram. Zool. Soc. xiv. 1898 (read Nov. 1893). « .W« = 8purious. 
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South Africa, probably in Triassic sandstone. Very similar 
specimens are known from Sio Paolo in Brazil. 

Fam. 2. Nothosauridae. — With sixteen to twenty-one cen*ical 
and three to five sacral vertebrae. The vertebrae are biconcave. 
The clavicles are strong; the interclavicle is much reduced! 
Coracoids with distinct acromial processes. 

Nothosaurus mirahiHs, of the Muschelkalk of Germany. 
Total length about ten feet. Length of head about one foot. 
The teeth are very irregular. About five slender, long teeth 
are implanted in each side of the premaxilla, with wide spaces 
between them, similar to those of the symphysial portion of the 
lower jaw. Those of the maxUIaries are numerous and small, 
except two large pairs in the anterior portion, on a level between 
the orbits and nostrils. The upper and lower teeth overlap or 
cross each other. The palate of the long and slender skull’ is 
quite bony, without anterior palatal or infra-orbital vacuities. 

Lariosauriu hcdsami, about one foot in length, from the 
fresh-water deposits of the Upper Trias in Lombardy. Neck 
with about twenty, tail witli about forty vertebrae. Head com- 
paratively shorter ; more triangular than in Nothosaurus ; palate 
with smaU infra-orbital vacuities. The number of the phalanges of 
the fingers and toes is apparently 2 , 3 . 4 , 4 , 3 and 2 , 3 4 5 4 

Anarosaurus pumiUo, of the Muschelkalk, near AWeburg! 

and Ncusticosaurvs and Simosaurus of the same geological aue 
are allied forms. ® ® ’ 


Order It PLESIOSAUKL 

The limbs are transformed into hyperphalangeal paddles. The 
clavicles are small, and are overlapped vcntrally by the strongly 
developed acromial processes of the scapulae. The vertebrae are 
slightly biconcave or plane. The neck consists of at least twenty 
vertebrae; those of the thoracic region have long transverse 
proces^; the sacral vertebrae are mostly reduced to two or 
one. Very large, massive animals. 

Fam. 1 . Plioaauridae. — About twenty cervical vertebrae, witli 
proximally bifurcated ribs. The scapulae do uot meet ventrally ■ 
they enc ose with the coracoids a single large foramen, and are 
fused with the clavicles. Pliosaurus, the principal genus, con- 
Uins^veral species of gigantic size ; for instance. P. qramlis, of 
the Kimmeridge clay. Upper Oolite, of England, has a skull 
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nearly 5 feet long and 2 feet broad, armed with many enor- 
mous conical teeth, some of which reach one foot in length, 
inclusive of the long collar and root-portion. The neck is 
rather short, owing to the much condensed, disc-shaped centra 
of the vertebrae. Total length of this species about 30 feet. 
Other species in England and continental Europe as far as Russia. 

Fam. 2. Plesiosauridae. — The neck is very long, and consists 
of from twenty -eight to forty vertebrae. The scapulae do not meet 
ventrally, but the symphysial portion of the coracoids meets the 
clavicles and the interclavicle, the pectoral arch thus enclosing 
two foramina. Chief genus Plesiosaurus, with many species. The 
liead is comparatively small, the neck very long, the tail short, 
although consisting of from thirty to forty vertebrae. The third 
digit (Fig. 1 13,C) is the longest, and possesses nineor ten phalanges. 
The abdominal ribs are very strong, and reach from the pectoral to 
the pelvic girdle. Range from the Lower Trias to the Lower 
Oolite, chiefly European. P. dolichodiriLS and P. conyheari, the 
latter reaching a total length of more than 15 feet, from the 
Lower Lias, especially at Lyme Regis. 

Pam. 3. Elasmosauridae. — The neck is extremely long, posses- 
sing from thirty-five to seventy-two vertebrae, with single-headed, 
not bifurcated, ribs. The scapulae meet ventrally, and enclose with 
the very broad coracoids two foramina. The tail is short. The 
pisiform bone articulates with the humerus. Otherwise much re- 
.sembling the Plesiosauridae. Principal genus Cimoliasaurus, with 
many synonyms, and many species from the Middle Oolite to the 
Upper Chalk ; cosmopolitan distribution, e.g. C. cantabrigiensis, of 
the Greensand and Upper Chalk ; C. trochaiUericus. of the Kim- 
ineridge clay ; C. Aaas^i in New Zealand ; C. australis, C. chdensis ; 
others in North America. Cryptnrlidus of the Middle and Upper 
Oolite of Europe. Elasmosaurus,ol the Upper Cretaceous forma- 
tion in Kansas, with a computed total length of 45 feet, of which 
22 belong to the neck, with its seventy-two vertebrae. 


Sub-Class VIII. — ICHTHYOSAURI A. 

Mariue, whale-shaped reptiles, with the anterior and posterior 
limhs transformed into hyperphalangeal paddles. Mestrxc e 
to the Mesozois age from the Trias to the Upper Chalk. 

The skull is long, owing to the elongated slender snout, which 
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is formed mainly by the premaxillary bones. The nostrils lie 
far back, in front of the orbits, and are bordered by the long 
nasals, the premaxillaries, a small part of the maxillaries, and 
posteriorly by the large lacrymal bones. The eyes are large, and 
are strengthened by a sclerotic ring composed of many closely over- 
lapping bones. The orbits are very large, and are directed side- 
ways so as to be scarcely visible from above. They are formed al>ove 
by the long prefrontals, which join the postfrontals ; behind by 
the long postorbitals; below by the long and slender jugals ; in 
front by the lacryraals and prefrontals. The postorbito-temporal 
region of the skull is short but high, and, with the exception of 
the supratemporal foramen, is entirely closed in by bones, namely, 
the quadrato-jugals, suprateniporals, and squamosals. The 
latter, with the parietals and large postfrontals, surround the 
supratemporal foramina. The parietals and the small froutals 
enclose the parietal foramen. The whole temporal arch conse- 
quently recalls much that of the Pareiasauri and Stegocephali, 
chiefly owing to the presence of conspicuous supratemporal and 
postorbital bon^, which, together with the quadrato-jugal. close 
in the whole side without any indication of a lateral or infm- 
temporal foramen. The postorbital completely separates the 
jugal from the quadrato-ju^l, and this almost hides the quadrate. 
The occipital condyle is single. The lateral oocipitals and the 
supra-occipital bones retain their suturea The pro-otic and 
opisthotic bones remain separate. The latter lie between the 
basi- and lateral occipitals, the squamosal, quadrate, and pterygoid. 
The pterygoids, which posteriorly touch the quadrato-jugals, 
basi-^ipitals, opisthotics, and basisphenoid, are very long and 
remain widely separated from each other ; in the space between 
them appears the long ensiform presphenoid. Anteriorly they 
are connected through the ectopterygoids with the maxillae, and 
touch the palatines. These are likewise narrow and slender, but 
touch each other in the middle line, and contain the well- 
separated, slit-like choanae, laterally to which lie the elon- 
gated, rather narrow, palatal vacuitiea The vomers are mostly 
not visible; when they appear on the surface they are loivr 

and narrow, and enclose the choanae between them and the 
palatines. 

The teeth are pointed, conical and thickly covered with enamel. 
Which in transverse sections forms vertical ridges, recalling 
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the folds of the Labyrinthodonts. The teeth have open roots, 
and are not implanted in separate alveoli, but lie in long 
grooves of the premaxillaries, maxillaries, and dentals. 

The vertebrae are numerous, up to 150, two-thirds of which 
belong to the tail. The centra are deeply biconcave and short, 
not co-ossified with the neural arches, which have therefore ufien 
broken loose. The atlas much resembles the other cervical verte- 


brae in so far as its centrum is concave in front and scarcely 
aukylosed with that of the second. Its basiventrals, equivalent 
to the ventral half of the atlas-ring of other reptiles, thus become, 
an unpaired intercentral wedge, between the first centrum and the 
basis of the cranium ; the neural arches rest upon the centrum, 
but remain separate from each other, or at least diverge dorsally. 
The atlas carries no ribs. Intercentra occur also between the 
second and third vertebrae ; they reappear in the tail as chevron- 
bones. All the other vertebrae carry ribs, which gradually 
increase in length towards the trunk and decrease again equally 
gradually on the tail. In the neck and trunk they have separate 
capitula and tubercula, which articulate upon short knobs of the 
centra ; towards the tail these shift farther and farther towards 
the ventral side, and ultimately unite. Although the ribs of the 
trunk are so long, there is no trace of a sternum, but there are 
many “ abdominal ribs ” crowded together, each consisting of a 


middle and a pair of lateral pieces. 

The shoulder-girdle is very complete, but the pieces remain 

separate, or at least do not co-ossify ; it consists of a T-shaped inter- 
clavicle. clavicles, broad coracoids touching each other in the 
middle line, and short scapulae. The existence of small ^parate 
precoracoids is doubtful. The pelvis is much reduced ; the smal 
ilium is quite unconnected with any vertebrae; the small pubes 
and ischia form no symphyses. The fore- and hin - im s are 
very similar to each other ; the posterior are, however, much 
smaller. Both are transformed into highly specialise pa 
It is of the greatest importance, as an indication ^ 

Ichthyosauri are descendants of a terrestrial stock, and ave een 
modified into what they are owing to having taken 
life that in the oldest members known, the paddle-like structure 

of the limbs was less advanced than in the later 

of the Muschelkalk of Europe the ulna mdius 

are still distinctly longer than broad, and they enclose 1 
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between tbem. They articulate with three carpal bones, the ulnare, 
intermedium, and radiale, while a small pisiform bone lies on the 
outer side, between the ulnare and the outer distal carpal bone. 
In Ichthyosaurus, from the Liassic period onwards, the ulna and 
radius are much shortened, broader than long, and touch each other 
without any intervening • space ; the pisiform element is enlarged. 
Lastly in Ophthalinvsaurus of the Middle Oolite (but not in con- 
temporary species of Ichthyosaurus) the ulna and radius are still 
more reduced, and the pisiform has moved up to the humerus, so 
that the latter articiilates with three bones. 



view of the Bhoulder-glrdla and right fore-limh of *n lehthvosaur^is 
# S fore-limb of a J/tzosouna from tha tvim • i' 

of the foro-limb of an QpfU/uUmosaurvs^ from the Chalk! c flrat Anri 
c»l^, o.rpi : Cl. i Co, cot^oM ; if, “-VS, 


Other important features of these paddles are not only the 

muoh-increa*d n^her of phalanges (sometimes np to twenty or 

more), but also the merease of digits to sm or more, prodded 

appo^ntly by a spUttmg of the third finger into two series, and 

by the development of additional rows of phaUnx-like bones 

on the outer and mner margins of the paddla This increase of 

ngers exists, for mstance, in Ichthyosaurus communis, but not in 

ItcTm^ostps. Owmg to this peculiar development of paddles the 

ooMtituent bones are extremely numerous, and from the radius 

and downwa^ they are aU closely paoked, and have 

nssnm a po ygonal, often hexagonal, shape, dwindling to more or 

Toi* vm _ 
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less flattened nodules towards the ends of the digits. These 
carpal and phalangeal bones are common objects in amateurs’ 
collections ; they fit together by the short angular facets, while 
the two flat and broader surfaces are those of the dorsal and 
ventral sides. 

The Ichthyosaurs lived upon fishes and cuttlefish, as is indicated 
by their dentition and the shape of the snout, and proved by 
the coprolites, most of which are full of fragments of bones and 
ganoid scales of fishes, and of the beaks and shells of cuttlefish : 
the larger of these true coprolites (literally " petrified dung),” in 
coprolite-beds, contain also an abundance of other fossils, such as 
Ammonites, Terebratulae, molluscs and fish-remains ; they are 
several inches long, and many of them show on the outside ring-like 
impressions, undoubtedly caused by a spiral valve of the intestinal 
canal. In conformity with their absolutely aquatic life the 
Ichthyosaurs were viviparous. Several well-preserved adult 
specimens have been found, which contain the skeletons of one 
or more rather large young within the body, in exactly the 
position in which such foetal creatures would lie, namely, with 
the head in the pelvic region of the mother, while the rest of the 
body stretches along the vertebral column towards the chest. 
The suggestion that these young Ichthyosaurs have t«en 
swallowed by their cannibal elders is too idle to require serious 


refutation. 

Until within a few years Ichthyosaurs were always restored 
with a smooth and even back, but several well-preserved 
specimens have come to light in Wurtemberg which show the 
complete contour of the animals, with a long, somewhat jagged 
fin on the middle of the back. Since then not a few specimens 
in various collections liave on closer examination revealed the 
same feature, except, of course, those in which the outlines of 
the fin had been chiselled away in order to “ improve the look 
of the slab. The fins were undoubtedly of the “adipose kind, 
raised folds of the skin. The latter is now known to have 
been covered, at least at the bases of the dorsal fins, with har 

little scales, probably osteoderms. 

Many specimens are beautifully preserved, othere present a 

very peo^oufr appearance. They look, namely, like long rolls of 
cla^ Ind nobody but an expert would 

within such a log. The explanation is simple. The dead 
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creature was rolled about by the waves of the surf on the Liassic 
muddy beach until it was wrapped in a mantle of clay and 
then imbedded on the shore. 

The distribution of Ichthyosaurs in time and space is wide. 
The earliest are found in the Middle Trias ; in the Lias they are 
very common, fairly frequent in the Oolites, dying out with the 
Cretaceous epoch. They have left no descendants, being far too 
specialised, and their origin is quite unknown. i£ixosauru$, the 
oldest genus, occurred in Europe, and has also been found in the 
Triassic strata of Spitsbergen. Ichthyosaurus, the chief genus, is 
known from the liassic. Oolite, and Cretaceous strata of Europe, 
a famous place being Lyme Begis ; and also from the Cretaceous 
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strata of Queensland and New Zealand. The Jurassic of 
Wyoming has yielded Ba.'pianodou. 

Order lOHTHYOSATTKL 

The few genera are easily recognised. 

Mixosaurm, Triassic, with la^os and ulna still elongated, 
a longitudinal space occurring between them. Both jaws with 
numerous uniform teeth. 

Ichthyosaurus, with much shortened radius and ulna ; both 
jaws with uniform series of teeth. Many species are known, some 
with four to five, others with several additional and incom- 
plete rows of fingers and toes. I. trigonodon of the Lias in 
Wtirtemberg seems to have reached the size of 30 feet, the 
vertebrae showing a diameter of 9 inches, while the skull is 6 
feet long. I. communis and I. tenuirostris are common in the 
English Liaa The long-snouted Z campylodon, with large, spaced 
teeth, occurs in the Gault of Cambridge, Dover, and Erance ; and 
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there are many others. OphthalmosaunLs, of the Upper Oolitic and 
Cretaceous formations of England, had very small vestigial teeth. 

Baptanodon, of the Upper Jurassic epoch of Wyoming, was 
toothless, and was one of the six-toed forms. 

Sub-Class IX. — PTEROSAURIA. 

Mesozoic reptiles ivith fixed quadroie hones and with the anterior 
limbs transformed into wings, the enormously elongated idnar 
finger carrying a patagium. 

The skull bears a superficial lesemblance to that of Birda 
It articulates with the neck by a single condyle, at nearly a right 
angle. The intcrjmrietal foramen is absent, but there are five 
pairs of foramina on the surface of the skull, namely, the nostrils, 
orbits, supra- and infra-temporal and pre-orbital foramina. Most 
of the constituent bones of the cranium fuse with each other, and 
the composition of tlie various arches is therefore difficult to 
make out with certainty. The premaxillaries are fused together, and 
extend dorsally backwards between the nasals, which themselves 
diverge towards the prefrontals. The nostrils are bordered 
chiefly by the maxilLaries, nasals, and prefrontals. The orbits 
are very large, mostly shut off in front from the pre-orbital 
foramina by a bridge, which is formed by descending processes 
of the prefrontals and ascending processes of the jugal. Above 
and behind, the orbits are bordered by the frontals, postfrontals, 
and j)ossibly the quadrato-jugals. The whole temporal region is 
shortened from before backwards, but heightened dorso-ventrally, 
a!id the whole temporal fossa is divided into a supra- and infra- 
temporal portion by the junction of the postfrontal with the 
squamosal, the latter joining the parietal, thus closing the supra- 
teinporal fossa behind. This is conspicuous only in the older 
forms, e.g. Dimorphodon, but is very small in I*terodactylus, 
quite abolished in Pteranodon. The infratemporal fossa is a 
narrow slit, slanting obliquely upwards and backwards, between the 
quadrate and the quadrato-jugal. A foramen of this kind occurs 
elsewhere only in the Rhynchocephalia. The quadrate is long, 
firmly fixed, and slants so far forwards that the mandibular joint 
lies on a level below the middle of the orbit. The pterygoids 
articulate with strong and long processes of the basisphenoid, 
touch the quadrate posteriorly, enclose an interpteiygoid vacuity. 
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and extend forwards as slender bones to the vomer, separating 
the palatines. The choanae are enclosed by the vomer, palatines, 
and maxillaries, and they lie in dorsal recesses above the level 
of the roof of the mouth. The teeth are alveolar, pointed, of 
variable size, and restricted to the jaws ; in the Pteranodonts 
they are absent. 

The brain is known from the natural cast of Scaphognath-iis, 
and shows some remarkably bird<like features, especially the 


width of the hemispheres, which touch the 
helium, while the optic lobes lie on the sides 
wth a pair of appendices, the so-called fiocculi, 
in birds only. 


The caudal vertebrae are still 
sacral vertebrae are procoelous. 
Abdominal ribs are few in number 
and are very thin. The true ribs 
possess capitula and tubercula ; 
those of the neck are very short 
and directed backwards ; in the 
thoracic region tliey are long, and 
some are attached to a broad 
sternum with a keel and a median 
anterior process, on the aides of 
which latter articulate the cora- 
coids. Precoracoids and clavicles 
are absent. The scapulae are long, 
sabre-shaped, and turned back as 
in birds ; in Pteranodon 
articulating with special 
ankylosed thoracic vertebrae. 


well-developed cere- 
of the cerebellum, 
elsewhere known 


ampbicoelous, while the pre- 
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they show the \mique modification of 
processes of the neural arches of several 


The hand possesses only four fingers ; the four phalanges of 
the ulnar finger are very much elongated for the support of the 
patagium ; the other fingers remain short ond are provided with 
little clawa The ilia are expanded horizontally, and are firmly 
attached to from three to six vertebrae, which mostly fuse together 
into a sacrum. The ventral half of the pelvis consists of a pair 
of broad bones, which contain a small obturator-foramen ; they 
form a ventral symphysis, and are usually fused with the ilium. 
These bones represent the conjoint ischia and pubes, while the 
so-caUed pubes, a pair of fiat and club-shaped bones, are excluded 
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from the acetabulum. The whole arrangement resembles that of 
the Crocodilian pelvis. The hind-limbs are bird-like in so far as 
the fibulae are reduced to splints, and attached to the proximal 
halves of the long and slender tibiae. The feet contain five 
separate toes with rather long metatarsals and short clawa 
Many of the bones are hollow. 

The Pterosauria have no relationship with the birds, in spite 
of the number of apparently striking resemblances {t.g. choanae, 
pre-orbital foramina, brain, scapula, fibula, cervical vertebrae), 
which are, however, coincidences, cases of convergence, in con- 
formity with the aerial life. The totally different plan of the 
wings is sufficient to show this. On the other band, the real 
affinities of this group of flying reptiles are unknown. They 
turn up " fully fledged ” in the Lower Lias, and they reach their 
highest specialisation in the Upper Cretaceous epoch, with which 
they have died out. In fact we do not know any forms through 
which to connect them with other extinct reptiles. The skull 
shows some Ehynchocephalian features; the pelvis, Crocodilian 
features ; and this combination points back a long way. 

Order PTEBOSAURL 

Sub-Order 1. Pterodactyl!, with alveolar teeth in the upper 
and lower jaws. Imperfect remains, impressions of phalanges of 
the long patagial finger, are known ftom the Bhaetic of Wtirt- 
emberg. The oldest well-known genus is Jhirunyhodon, lower 
Lias of Lyme Eegis. D. vtacronyx. — Total length between 3 
and 4 feet, of which the large light skull takes up about 9 
inches, and the long thin tail about 2 feet. The patagial finger 
is about 20 inches, the whole wing about 28 inches long. 
Rkamphorhynch'us longicandalus of the Upper Oolite of Germany 
is remarkable for the long slender teeth, which are directed 
forwards and separated by wide spaces from each other. The 
nine or ten cervical vertebrae are elongated. B. phyllurus of the 
same geological age has left impressions of the flying membran^ 
They extend from the whole length of the wing and the 
sides of the trunk to the thigh us far as the knee, and the 

inside of the hind-limbs to the taa The end of the tad 
carries a spatulate membrane. Allied is Ornithoeheirus, 
many species in the English Wealden and Greensand. Piero- 
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(lactyhis, with many species from the Upper Oolite, chiefly of 
Germany. — The tail is very short, consisting of a few vertebrae 
only. The seven neck-vertebrae ai*e so much elongated that the 
neck is as long as the trunk with the tail. P- longvrostr\s 
measures about 1 foot in total length, while P. spectabilis is 
one of the smallest, only of the size of a lark. The wings, 
however, measure 1 0 inches from tip to tip. The largest is 
P. gigantev^, with a “ spread ” of more than 5 feet. 

Sub-Order 2. Pteranodontes. — The beak is long, pointed, 
toothless, and laterally compressed ; mandibular symphysis very 
long. Pteranodon longiceps. — The skull has a long parieto-supra- 
occipital crest, which extends far back. The supratemporal 
foramina are abolished. The pre-orbital and orbital foramina are 



Fio. \\7 ,~Rhamph<rrhyjuhus muensieri^ x f , as restored bjr Marsb. (From Geikit*.) 


confluent. The scapulae are attached to several thoracic 
vertebrae. The skull of this gigantic species has a length of 
two feet and a half, and the spread of the wings measures nearly 
20 feet. This, and several much smaller species, are from the 
Middle Cretaceous formation of Kansas. 

Sub-Class X. — PYTHONOMORPHA. 

Very long-rucked and long-hodied marine Cretaceous reptiles, vrith 
TMrvahle quadrates, single lateral temporal arches and pro- 
codous vertebrae ; urith paddle-shaped, pentadactyle limbs ; 
and with the teeth ankylosed to the jaws. 

The skull possesses many of the essential features of the 
typical lizards. The premaxillaries, frontals, and parietals are 
fused into unpaired bones. There is an interparietal foramen. 
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The nostrils are dorsal, bordered by the premaxillae, nasals, pre- 
frontals, and maxillaries. The quadrato-jugal arch is incomplete, 
and the orbit is posteriorly confluent with the infratemporal 
fossa, but a supratemporal space is shut off by the single arch, 
which is composed of the postfrontal, s<{uamosal, and supra- 
temporal. The latter is interposed between, and connects the 
squamosal and quadrate with the latero-posterior branch of the 
parietal. There is a space between this parieto-squamosal arcade 
and the epi-otic, which is fused with the lateral wing of the 
lateral occipital bone. The foramen magnum is bordered by the 
two supra-occipital, lateral occipital, and the unpaired basi- 
oceipital bones ; the condyle is triple. The quadrate is movable, 
articulating with the squamosal and laterally expanded epi-otic. 
There is no bony connexion of the quadrate with the jugal, which 
is restricted to its anterior half, and attached to the maxillary 
and lacrymal. The quadrato-jugal is absent as a separate bone . 
it is probably fused with tlie anterior surface of the quadrate, as 
indicated by a perforation of the quadrate, resembling in this 
respect the Ehynchocephalia. The vomers are long, and separate 
the elongated choanae from each other. The palatines separate 
the vomers from the pterj'goida, which enclose a long median 
vacuity and are not connected with the quadrates. The teeth 
are conical, and stand near tlie inner margin of the jaws upon 
little prominences, with wl.ich they fuse. Some genera have 


teeth upon the pterygoids also. 

The vertebrae are very numerous and are mostly procoelous. 
They are noteworthy for the possession of an additional anterior 
and a posterior pair of articulating i>rocesses on the neural 
arches, homologous with the zygosphenes and zygantra oi 
Snakes and Iguanidae (see p. 582). Intercentra are absent, 
excrept in the tail. The ribs have no tubercula, and articulate 
witli the centra of the vertebrae to which they belong. 

Tlie pectoral arch is strong. Tlie scapulae are short and broad , 
the coracoids, fused with the precoracoids, except for a no^n. 
are flat and broad, and meet ventrally ; posteriorly 
upon the anterior margin of the flat sternum, to lateral 
margin of which are attached several ribs. Clavicles and m 
clavicle seem to be absent. Abdominal ribs are likewise absent 
The pelvic girdle is feeble; the ilia, ischia. and pu^a are 
Lsely connected with each other, the pairs of ventral elements 
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meeting also iu the middle line. The ilia are loosely attached 

to two vertebrae in the Dolichosauri ; in the Mosasauri they 

have lost this connexion. Both anterior and posterior limbs 

are transformed into pentadactyle paddles, with much shortened 

and broadened bones of the arms and legs. Tlie dicrits are to 

a certain extent hyperphalangeal. since several of them possess 
five phalanges. 

The Pythonomorpha are undoubtedly allied to the Sauna, 

A a ^ silica typical Autosauri 

occur in the Lower Chalk ; nor are the Snakes their descendants 

in spite of many convergent resemblances. We consider them' 
to be the marine collateral branch of the Sauria, which rapidly 
developed highly specialised, often very large forms, restricted to 
the Cretaceous epoch, with a wide, cosmopolitan distribution. 


Order 1. DOUOHOSATTRL 

This older group is charucterised by the sutural symphysial 
counexion of the two mandibles and by the possession of two 
sacral vertebrae. The body is rnake-like. Pleurodont. Doli- 
rAosaaras of the Lower Chalk of Kent and Sussex ; 

total ength about 3 feet, with about seventeen cervical vertebrae 

diltiocH “f I^tria ; anterior extremities 

Holland has a slender interclaviclc ■ the 
vertebrae are mthout zygosphenes. but those of the cenical 
region possess a downwardly directed long bypapophysial process 
with a separately ossified epiphysis ^ I* 


Order n. MOSASAUBL 

The ^o halves of the lower jaw are connected by ligament 
and are therefore movable as in Snakes. There are no sacral 

IoTumn“’The^f /'“""f '"‘h the vertebiS 

r a “f the limbs into paddles is more pro 

nounced than m the Dolichosauri. ^ 

namforthr^l J*'"’ 

^aas, with several species from tlie Upper 
Cretaceous strata of the Netherlands, England, and North 
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America. M. campeH, from Belgium, with a skull about 4 feet 
in length, armed with many large, curved, acrodont teeth. The 
vertebral column consists of about one hxmdred caudal and thirty- 
four precaudal vertebrae, of which seven are cervical, without 
zygosphenes. The total length of the type-specimen is estimated 
at 25 feet. 

PlaUcarpus of North America and New Zealand, and various 
other North Am erican genera, also contained species of large 
size. 

Liodon . — Premaxilla without teeth, the others nearly smooth 
instead of being ridged. With a very wide distribution in 
the Chalk of Europe, North America, and New Zealand. L. 
haumuriensis of New Zealand seems to have been the giant 
amongst these monstrous marine creatures ; its total length has 
been computed from imperfect fragments at 100 feet. 

Clidastes, of the Upper Cretaceous of North America and 
Europe, although not so massive, comprises the most elongated 
forms. The cervical vertebrae possess long median hypapophyses 
with separate epiphyses ; most of the vertebrae are much 
elongated and have well-developed zygosphenes. C. tortor had 
a skull nearly two feet and a half long. 


CHAPTER Xn 


SAUBIA. AUTOSAURI OR LAGERTILIA LIZARDS 

Sub-Class XT. — SA URIA. j 

Reptiles with Tnovable q-uadrcUe hones, with a transverse, external, 
cloaeal opening, near the posterior lateral corners of which 
open the eversihle, paired {right and left') copulatory organs. 

The Sauria, wliich comprise the Adtosauri or lacertilia in 
the wider sense and the OPHmiA or Snakes, are the most 
recently developed groups of Reptiles. No fossils are known 
from strata earlier than those of the Cretaceous epoch. Their 
origin has probably to be looked for among the Prosauria, of 
which Splunodon, cf. p. 294, is the only surviving member. The 
Sauria have attained their great development within the Tertiary 
period. They, both Autosauri and Ophidia, are now the two 
dominant Reptilian groups, and they have, so to speak, a futvire 
before them, being apparently still on the increase in numbers 
and species, but certainly not in size. 

Order I. AUTOSAURI or UkOESTILlA — LIZARDS. 

Saurians which have the right and left halves of the mandibles 

connected by a sutural symphysis. 

The overwhelming majority possess well -developed limbs, 
movable eyelids and cutaneous scales, covered by the mostly thin 
and horny epidermis. But there are many kinds of Autosauri, 
especially those belonging to the degraded, burrowing fumUies, 
which have lost not only one or both pairs of limbs, but even 
the limb-girdles, while the eyes have become concealed beneath 
the skin, and in some cases the scales have been lost, or reduced 
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to mere vestiges. Moreover in some of these burrowing and 
limbless forms the quadrate bones have become more or less 
immovable. 

We divide the Autosauri into three sub-orders : — I. Geckones, 
p. 502; II. Laceutae, p. 513; III. Chamaeleontes, p. 567, 
with about 270, 1500, and 50 species respectively. 

The Autosauri are of great interest, since they exhibit a 
great, almost endless variety in shape, size, and structure in 
direct adaptation to their surroundings. Most of these modifi- 
cations are restricted to the external organs, or rather to those 
which come into direct contact with the outer world, namely the 
skin, the limbs, the tail, or the tongue. The majority of the 
Autosauri are terrestrial, but there are also semi-aquatic forms. 
There are climbing, swiftly running, and even flying forms, 
while others lead a subterranean life like earthworms. Most 
of them live on animal food, varying from tiny insects and 
worms to Birds and Mammals, while others live upon vegetable 
diet. According to this diet, the teeth and the whole digestive 
tract are modified. The intestine is relatively short in the 
carnivorous, long in the herbivorous species. But swiftness, 
the apparatus necessary for climbing, running, and digging, the 
mechanism of the tongue, the armament and the muscles of the 
jaws (hence modifications of the cranial arches, etc.), stand 
in correlation with the kind of food and with the way in which 


it has to be procured. 

A very interesting study of the influence of the climate and 
the nature of the country upon Reptiles has been made by 
Boettger ‘ with especial reference to the Transcaspian desert- 
region. The winter is there short, but very severe, and there is a 
considerable amount of snowfall, while the summer is intolerably 
hot The spring arrives suddenly. Lilies and tulips, wmc 
have been asleep for nine or ten months, sprout towards the 
end of February, and a carpet of flowers covers the groimd 
for a short time. Then everything slirivels up during e 
rainless and fierce heat of the summer, and the autumnal stoim 
of dust and sand kill off the last remnants of vegetation. Ihe 
are no trees, and even prickly shrubs are rare. of 

leaves the plants have grass-hke blades or needlea 
shrubs do not form coherent patches, but they are scattered 
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about, and around the roots of each shrub the wind accumulates 
little mounds of sand and dust, a place of retreat for rodents, 
lizards, snakes, and even for the female tortoises. G. Kadde's 
" law of the steppe ” is in full force ; — there is little change of 
forms in a wide district, but all these forms are peculiar, and 
they congregate socially in great numbers. Most characteristic 
are those kinds of Geckos which, like Teratoscinctcs, cf. p. 507, 
have become inhabitant of sand instead of climbers of rocks and 
trees; various kinds of Phrynocephalus, cf. p. 521, and Varanus 
griseus ; the four desert-species of Lacertidae are brownish-grey 
or sandy yellow, with conspicuous stripes or spots. Of snakes 
are to be mentioned Eryx jcuridus, digging in the sand, and 
about ten other non-poisonous snakes. Tropidonotus is. of course, 
restricted to permanently watery places, where they can get 
frogs and fishes. Of poisonous snakes there is the (^obra and 
Echis arenicola. Of Amphibia only Bufo viridis and Eana 
eacvienta var. ridihunda exist in suitable places, but there are 
neither Tree-frogs nor Newts. 

Characteristic features of these inhabitants of the desert are 
the following r — 

1. Velocity. The Lizards are slender. The Sand-snake, 
Tephrom^topon, is whip-like; even the Cobra has a relatively 
narrower and longer tail than the Indian specimens, although 
the number of the vertebrae and of the scales is the same. All 
the desert-snakes are remarkable for the great number of their 
ventral shields, two hundred and more. 

2. Hard, scaly covering, for instance in Agama, Echis, Gymno- 
dastyliis, Teratoscincus ; the latter with its fish-like scales is 
exceptional among Geckos, resembling the likewise deserticolous 
Geckolepis and Homopholis of Africa. 

3. Capacity for digging in the sand in order to escape 
great cold, or burning heat All the Lizards and the Tortoise, 
Testvdo horsfieldi, have strong claws. The snakes Typhlops and 
Eryx dig with their specially modified snouts, and their tails are 
very short and blunt The Sand-viper, Echis, has the scales of 
the back arranged in very oblique rows, so that it can heap 
sand upon its body by wriggling, shaking, and up-and-down 
motions of the body. The Agamoid Fhrynocephal-us does this 
by means of lateral folds of the akin. 

4. Arrangements for running on sand. The lizard Eremias 
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has very large crural shields ; Scapteira has the digits broadenetl 
out into shovels; others, e.g. PhrynocepJicdus and Teratoscincvs, 
have long lateral fringes on the digits, a very rare arrangement 
among Geckos, occurring elsewhere among them only in Ptenopiis 
and Stenodax:tylus, which are likewise inhabitants of the desert. 

5. Protection against the everlasting, ubiquitous sand. In 
the digging species the nostrils are directed upwards instead of 
forwards ; in most of the snakes they are protected by compli- 
cated valves, or they are reduced to small pin-holes. The eyes 
of Typhlops are overhung by the head-shields. In Agama and 
Ph’i'ynoccphalm the margins of the lids are broadened into plates 
and are furnished with peculiar scales. In Teratoscincus the 
upper lid is enlarged. The lizard Mahuia, has the lower lid much 
enlarged, with a transparent window in it, so that the eye can 
be closed without impeding sight, an arrangement carried to the 
extreme in AhlepfuLvus, c£ p. 560. The ear-opening is either 
small, or protected by fringes of scales, or it is abolished, e.g. 
in PhryiiocephaliLS. 

6, Coloration. Pure green is quite absent, even in Bufo 
viridis- and in Paiia esculerUa, since there is no green in that 
country, at least not of long duration. White, with grey and 
black sijots, occurs only in the nocturnal Geckoa Yellow, 
brownish, reddish colours are common, in adaptation to the sand. 
The advantages of the carmine-red, and of the blue spots of 
Phrynocephalus, and the yellow or bright red under surface of its 
tail, are unknown. Striation is of frequent occurrence among 
the lizards and snakes, probably in adaptation to the dry grass 


heaped up around the scattered shrubs. 

Concerning the various organic systems of the Auto^un on y 
some of the more important features may here be mentioned. 

Skeleton. — The vertebrae are procoelous, with the exception 
of most of the Geckones, in which they are amphicoeloua o- 
catled intercentra, in the shape of unpaired nodules or wed^. 
persist between most of the cervical vertebrae. In the tai 
these wedges, tlie remnants of the basiventralia. are generally 
4ue„tly in the shape of chevron-bonea Sometnne^ 
they fuse with the centra of the vertebrae; oc^ionaUy the 
axial or central portion of these baBiventrals 
Hbrous disc, which may calcify separately. 

between the caudal end of the centrum and the articulati „ 
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knob. The caudal vertebrae of the Geckones and of most 
l.acertae are liable ^ b reak across, lik^ those ot Sp henodon. 
They are envied to do this owing to a transverse split, which 
makes its appearance with the ossification of the vertebi*al 
bodies and extends later into and across the neural arch and 
the various lateral processes. The split is ultimately referable 
to a transverse septum of cartilage, wrongly called chordal 
cartilage, which develops in the shell of the body of the vertebra, 
destroys the chorda, and extends peripherally. The cells of this 
septum retain throughout life their juvenile quasi-embryonic 
character. When the tail is broken off — and this always happens 
at such a septum — the cells of the remaining half reproduce a 
new taiL The latter is, however, in reality a sham tail, since 
neither new centra nor arches, but only a non-segmented rod or 
tube of fibro-cartilage is produced by this process of regeneration. 
Beproduction of centra is precluded by the previous normal 
reduction of the chorda, around which alone proper bony centra 
could be formed. The regenerated tail is, however, invested 
with new muscles, and with skin, but the scales often differ 
considerably from those of the normal organ. Boulenger ^ has 
found that the new or aberrant scaling is in some cases a 
reversion to an ancestral form. This is, for instance, the case in 


Pseudopus, and in the Tejoid genus Gymnophthalmus ; to a 
certain extent also in Geckos and Skinks. On the other hand, 
Lacertidae, Gerrhosauridae, and also Anguidae repi'oduce a 
caudal scaling true to their type. Injured or broken-off tails 
are often reproduced double, or even trifid ; sometimes an 
additional little tail grows out from an injured spot, anywhere 
on the aide of the old remaining but mended 

The ribs of the trunk articulate by their capitula only, 
while the reduced tubercula are attached to their vertebrae by 
ligaments. In the tail the capitular portion is much reduced, 


while the tuberc\ilum is much stronger and lies behind, no 
longer above, the capitulum, fusing sometimes directly with the 
centrum. The ribs of the poststerual region of Geckos and 
Chameleons are very long, and meet each other in the middle 
line, forming thin cartil^inous hoopa 

The limbs are of the typical pentadactyloid type. The disUil 
tarsalia are often l\iaed wicn me metatarsals, so that the chief 
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bending of tlie foot is effected by truly intertarsal joints. The 
greatest modification occurs in the foot of the Chameleons, in 
which the proximal tarsalia are reduced in number, and form a 
globe for the articulation with the tibia and fibula. 

The should er-girdle and sternum much resemble that of Spheno- 
(hn in their completeness. The coracoids articulate with the 
sternum ; the precoracoids and the basal parts of the scapulae 
often send out several processes towards those of the other side, 
so that several fenestrae are formed. The clavicles are complete, 
but are absent in the Chameleons. T he interclavicle is mostly 
JT -shaped . A presternum is absent, but the sternum proper is 
well developed, often forming a rhomboid plate, usually carti- 
laginous, often diverging backwards into xiphisternal processes. 

The pelvis is attached to two vertebrae by means of several 
ribs. The ischium and pubis form symphyses. The pubis 
carries a well-developed lateral process, and the obturator-nerve 
pierces the shaft of the pubis. Epipubic and hypo-ischial 
cartilages are of frequent occurrence. 

The hyoid apparatus consists of a median, styliform rod, 
which extends forwards into the tongue ; it is often bifid 
behind. The unpaired piece carries two pairs of horns. The 
posterior of these, the first pair of branchial arches, extends 
backwards along the gullet, and is very long if the tongue is very 
slender and protractile. The anterior pair, the hyoid ai*ches, 
consists of two pieces on either side, one short and directed 
forwards, the other long, connected with the former at a sharp 
angle and continued upwards to the aides of the skull, often in 
direct continuity with the columellar chain of the ear. 

The modifications of the skull concern chiefly the composition 
of the temporal arches, see Figs. 55, M, N, O, p. 281. The 
quadrate bone is movable, but it has become fixed in various 
degraded families, where the skull shows a great reduction 
and concentration ; the postorbital and temporal arches, the 
interorbital septum, and with it the columellae cranii are lost. 
The columella cranii of the Chameleons, which is genei-ally stated 
to be absent, is really present, although in a much reduced state, 
and is partly imbedded in the interorbital septum. The occipital 

condyle has become bifid in Amphisbaenidae. 

Burrowing and living in sand are often correlated mth 
partial or complete reduction or loss of the limbs and their 
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girdles. This loss of limbs is as a rule correlated with au 
elongation of the trunk, not always at the expense of the tail, 
which in such cases is much shortened. The vestiges of the 
hind-limbs come to lie as near the vent as possible. This 
reduction of the limbs occurred iii several families which are 
not directly related to each other. Moreover, it does not occur 
in all the members of the family, not always in those of the 
same genus, and there is a considerable amount of individual 
variation. In most cases of reduction the fore-limbs disappear 
before, or are smaller than, the hind-limbs. In the Amphis- 
baenidae (cf. Chirotes, -p. 566), and in the Tejidae the revei-se 
takes place. In extreme cases the reduction is so complete that 
even the pectoral girdle has disappeared, leaving scarcely any 
trace, e.g. in Dibamiis, p. 564. 

The skin is normally covered with scales, which are formed by 
the cutis and have a horny epidermal coating. The latter, thin 
and transparent, is shed i>eriodically, peeling off in flakes, ex- 
cept in A-nguis and perhaps other snake-shaped creatures, which 
shed the skin in one piece. In the Amphisbaenidae the scales 
have practically disappeared. When weU developed the scales 
are prominent, and imbricate or overlap with their free posterior 
edges ; but in many cases the scales are not “ scale-like ” at all 
only like little tubercles, which give the skin a granular 
appearance. Frequently, for instance in the Scincidae and 
^guidae. all the scales contain “ osteoderms.” or ossified portions 
of the cutis, and encase the whole body and tail In other 
families, eg. Lacertidae, such osteoderms are restricted to the 
^les or shields on the head, where they come into contact and 

fuse with the underlying cranial bones, and moreover roof in the 
supratemporal fossa. 

The skin of the Autosauri is entirelj devoid of glands. The 
femoral and pre-anal pores of many families, ocourr^g espeoiaUy 

mws o They are arranged i^ 

Zninv LTh f ‘he anal 

TtuMar in . perforates a scale and leads into 

a tubular mvagmation. which is lined with epidermal cells the 

fiiu tto tube and*'’”*' yeUowish debris, and ’this 

hlb the tube and appears above the surface in the shape of a 

Sbir.:*, * "" •' ■ — ■ - -b™'.. i 
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Most Autosauri are capable of changing colour. In most of 
them this faculty is restricted to the assumption of paler or darker 
tints owing to the shifting of the colouring matter contained in 
the chromatophores. In others new, often vivid colours are the 
result. The mechanism is described in detail in the Chameleon 
on pp. 570 and 574. 

Pigment is deposited either directly in the upper strata of 
the cutis, just below the Malpighian layer, or it is contained in 
chromatophores. The latter are imbedded in the deeper layers 
of the cutis, and send out movable contractile processes, in 
which their pigmented protoplasm is conveyed towards or away 
from the surface. The only colours available are black, red, yellow, 
and white, with their combinations of grey and brown. The 
white pigment consists of guanin- salts. Blue and green are 
structural colours, not due to pigment. The same can no longer 
be said of the Ophidia, since Boulenger has observed accidentally 
that green Tree-snakes (e.g. Dryophis) give the alcohol in which 
they are kept the colour of green Chartreuse. 

Digestive organs. — The tongue is very variably developed, 
and affords good taxonomic characters. It is always furnished 
with many tactile, or with gustatory, corpuscles. When the 
tongue is very long and narrow it is generally forked, and in 
these cases, for instance in the Varanidae, is almost entirely ^d 
as a sensory organ. In others, especially where it is broad, it 
assists in catching the food, and in the Chameleons it has 
attained a most elaborate development (see p. 569). 

SaUvary glands are restricted to labial glands. In Helod^vut 
those of the lower jaw are transformed into poiron-glands, an 
analogy to what prevails in the poisonous snakes. The intestmal 
canal is longest in the herbivorous forms ; the rectum sometimes 

possesses a short blind sac or caecum. j • i. j 

^ The cloaca of the Sauria ie somewhat modified ; 
the Coprodaeum, Urodaeum, and Pioctodaeim fo^g th^ 
suocessi™ chamhers, the urodaeum is p^ticaUy i^u^ to its 

wS Z mostly chalky white and are rather 

being fluid. The right and left oviducts also open into it. The vasa 
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deferentia open into the dorso-lateral portions of the walls of the 
urodaeuin, but the sperma is conducted by folds of the lining of 
this chamber towards the bases of the copulatory OMns which 
although arising from the lateral and posterior comers' of the 
cloaca, where uro- and procto-daeum meet, are stowed away outside 
the cloaca. These organs are always paired The proctodaeum 
or outermost cloacal chamber is ahaUow. Its inner opening is 
round and is furnished with a sphincter, but it is surrounded and 
mvered by Ups of the outer skin, which form a transverse slit, 
o^ns^ peculiar arrangement of the copulatory 

Each organ consists of a tube of erectile tissue, and can be 
everted like the finger of a glove. To the apex of the tube is 
attached a long retractor muscle, which arises from the ventro- 
lateral smfaces of the caudal vertebrae and extends a considerable 

mntTi ; a r ‘‘ withdrawn the organs form shght 

mmcal, longitudinal sweUings on either side of the root of fhe 

tall an external featum by which male specimens can generally 

be distinguished Only one organ is inserted at one time. 

The taajordy of Autosauxi lay eggs, surrounded by a white 
or yeUowish shell, which is either hard, for instance in Geckos 
m Zorerta vxridis and Z. agilU, or parchment - like r o in 
Chameleons and in Z. vivipara. Eggs with a thin and^soft 
sheU sometimes exhibit the paradoxical feature of increasing in size 
after they have been laid. This is explained by the prLth Tf 
the embryo which stretches the sheU and does not mfLly hve 
upon the white and yeUow contents of the egg itself bu/ also 
takes in air and moisture. Many Lizards do fot tay their ^ 
^tu they contain ripe embryos, which burst the shell shor^ 

^vipara, Angvl 

{mCin ““ are practically viv^arous. The 

^lyos. especially those which are enclosed in Ltd - shelled 

tTofThe m^t " agg-tooth ” on the 
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asymmetrical ; the right being reduced in Amphisbaenidae ; the 
left in other cases. 

Several Autosauri, for instance the Geckos, PsamiTiodromus, 
and various other Lacertidae have a weak voice. 

The Fat-bodies are mysterious organs which are situated 
beneath the skin, and extend from the inguinal region forwards 
along the ventral sides of the belly. They are often of consider- 
able dimensions ; largest in the spring, in both sexes, at the 
time of propagation. Their colour is greyish-white or yellow, 
owing to the great accumulation of fat in the meshes of the 
connective tissue which composes the frame-work of these organs. 
An artery enters them, breaks up into capillaries, and these com- 
bine to form an efferent vein. After the time of propagation 
these organs are reduced to grey or reddish flaps, consisting mainly 
of very vascular connective tissue. G. W. Butler' has ^vntten a 
lonf' paper on their morphology. The same author* has investi- 
gated the “ sub-divisions of the body-cavity in Lizards, Crocodiles, 
and Birds ” with reference to peritoneal diaphragmatic structures. 

The geographical distribution of the Autosauri teaches 
few but important lessons. We have to restrict ourselves to 
the’ principal families, leaving out those which are small and 
have a limited distribution; also those which, like the few 
Anelytropidae in Africa and in Mexico, are not natural groups. 

The Geckones, which are probably the oldest of modem 
Autosauri. are practically cosmopolitan, being absent only in the 
cold and in the cooler temperate regions. They are 
even in Oceanic Islands, for instance in New Zealand and in the 

Sandwich lalanda .^though not at all ^8 

particularly fit to be transported accidentally on or m the trun 
of floating trees, to which they cUng firmly, and «'s‘ 

without food for months. I onee reeeived » “ 

American Gecko in perfect health from a grocer, "'ho found it m 
a well-closed wooden box containing canned meat, two months 

after delivery of the box in Cambridge. 

ThTseinLae, likewise an old family, are equally oosuaopolitan 

but although ma'ny exist in the islands of ‘he Pac«^do 

* P.Z.S. 1889, p. 452. 

» P.Z.S. 1889, p. 602. 
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tropical regions, and also in North and Central America, not ex- 
tending, however, into South America. Mahuia, with more than 
sixty species, occurs in the Palaeotropiciil and the Neotropical 
regions. Whether these and other widely-distributed genera are 
all natural is another question. 

The Agamidae, Varanidae, Lacertidae, and the Chamaeleontes 
are restricted to the Old World. The Agamidae and Varanidae 
have the widest distribution, occurring in the wdiole of the Old 
World with the notable exception of Madagascar and New 
Zealand. The Lacertidae are Palaearctic and Palaeotropical, being 
however absent in Madagascar, and, broadly speaking, not extend- 
ing eastwards beyond Wallace's line. It is a most suggestive 
fact that most of those families of Reptiles, and even of other 
Vertebrates which have a wide distribution and are aj'parently 
debaiTed from transgressing Wallace’s line, are also absent from 
Madagascar. 

The Chameleons are essentially African, with their centre of 
greatest abundance and development in Madagascar, only one or 
two species occurring in Socotra. Southern ^Vrabia, and in t’cvlon 
and Southern India. If they existed, or conld be shown to 
have existed, on the various islands in the Indian Ocean, for 
instance in Mauritius and the Seychelles, the Chameleons would 
be an excellent illustration of the former existence of a direct 
land-connexion between Southern India and Southern Africa. 

The Iguanidae are essentially American, with the remarkable 
exceptions of CheUarodon and Hophtrus in Madagascar, and 
hrachylophus in the Fiji and Friendly Islands. This peculiar 
distribution finds some analogies in that of Deudrobatinae (p. 
272), certain Boinae (p. 601), and Centetes and Solc7wdo7i among 
lusectivora. An Iguana (/. euTvpaea) has, however, been described 
from the Eocene of France and England. The supposed relation- 
ship of the Iguanidae with the Agamidae makes the problem 
only more puzzling, since Agamidae are absent in Madagascar. 
If we have recourse to the Zonuridae, which are confined to Africa 
and Madagascar, and are supposed to be intermediate between 
Anguidae and Iguanidae. then we may have ultimately to con- 
clude that the Malagasy Iguanoid genera and the American 
Iguanidae are a case of convergent evolution. 

The Ampbisbaenidae are distributed over America, including 
the West Indies. Africa exclusive of Madagascar, and the 
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Mediterranean countries. This is very puzzling, considering that 
these subterranean, helpless creatures positively cannot travel. 
Boulenger regards them “ as a degraded type of the Tejidae, with 
which they are to some extent connected by Chalcidts and its 
allies,” i.e. genera with reduced limbs, cf. p. 562. 

However, this supposed relationship with a strictly American 


family does not explain the occurrence of Amphisbaenidae in 


Africa. Either they are not a natural group, or they had, 
as already degraded, limbless creatures, a much wider range ; and 
this would imply their being a very old family, perhaps as old as 
we suppose the Coecilians to be. 

Anguidae occur in North and South America, in Europe and 
the Mediterranean parts of North Afirica, and in Trans- 
Gangetic India. Their older relations, the Zonuridae, inliabit 
Africa and Madagascar. 

Madagascar is consequently devoid of Agamidae, Varanidae, 
Lacertidae, Anguidae, and Amphisbaenidae, while it possesses, 
besides the cosmopolitan Scincidae and Geckones, only Chameleons, 
Gerrhosauridae, and Zonuridae, — all three essentially African 
families, — and a few Iguanidae. This means that the Autosaunan 
fauna of Madagascar is intimately related to that of Africa, and 
that it possesses only old families so far as Sauna are concerned. 
But since this great island was separated from its continent not 
earlier than in Mid-Tertiary times, it follows that most of these 
“ old ” families are comparatively recent. 

Australia possesses only Agamidae and Varanidae besides the 
ubiquitous Geckos and Skinks. Besides the latter two families it 
has nothing in common either with Madaga^ (an analogy with 
the Anura) or with America. The Autosauri consequently do not 
support the idea of a Notogaea, cf. p. 74. This again indicates 
the comparatively recent age of Autosaunan families. The 
marked difference which exists between the Old and the New 
World points to the same conclusion. On the other hand, the 
Autosauri support the idea that the Palaeotropical region is but 
the tropical and therefore richer continuation of the now 

impoverished Palaearctic sub-region. 

Sub -Order 1. Geckones. — The typical Geckos are char- 
acterised as foUowa Four-footed AutosauH with amphicodow 
vertebrae; skull without bony temporal arches; elavxeles dilated 
and with a perforation near the ventral end; parietal hones 
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separate ; eyes {with few exceptioTis) vrithout movahh lids ; 
pleurodent ; tongue fleshy and broad, slightly niched anteriorly, 
and capable of protrusion. 

This definition does not apply to a few forms. In the 
Builepharinae the vertebrae have advanced to the procoelous 
condition, and the parietals are fused together, while the eyes are 
provided with typical, movable lids. In the Vroplatinae the 
clavicles are not dilated, and the nasals are fused into one bone. 
The Geckos seem to be not only a very independent but also a 
very old branch of Saunans. Although fossil representatives are 
unknown, the resemblance of their vertebrae to those of the 
Palaeozoic Microsauri is at least remarkable. They are now 
practically cosmopolitan within the warmer zones> being found in 



Fio. 118.— Map ahowing the distribution of Geokonidne. 

abundance in all intertropical countries and islands, even in New 
Zealand. About two hundred and seventy species are known, 
which have been subdivided into about fifty genera. The generic 
(hfferences are trivial with few exceptions, and refer mostly to 
the structure of the digits. 

The more important features of the vertebral column are the 
absence of axial Joints and the persistence and Ufe-long growth 
of the chorda dorsalis. Each vertebral centrum consists of a 
cartilagmous tube, more or less calcified or ossified, with a narrow 
waist and a cartilaginous septum in the middle. In the tail this 
septum, whmh *8 only slightly invaded by ossification, coincides 
exactly with the line of transverse division of the vertebrae into 
an anterior and a posterior half. This is the level where the 
tail breaks off and whence it is renewed. Between every two 
successive centra lies an intercentrum, broadest ventrally, credent- 
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or wedge-shaped. Dorsally it is continued as iibro-cartilage, and 
the whole ring acts as an articular pad instead of the joint. 
Chevron-bones are common in the tail. 

The ribs are bifurcated, but the tubercular portion is frequently 
reduced. The post-thoracic ribs are usually very slender, and 
so long that they meet each other in the middle line, in 
this case bearing an extraordinary resemblance to the so-called 
“ abdominal ribs ” of other reptiles. 

The bony frame of the skull is slender. There is a complete 
absence of bony arches spanning over the temporal fossae, or 
bordering the orbit, which is open posteriorly. The upper jaw, 
owing to the slender and flexible nature of the respective bones, 
is movable upon the rest of the skull ; in this respect not unlike 
tlie upper jaw of a duck. The dentition is pleurodont and the teeth 


arc minute. The eyes of the typical Geckos are peculiar. They are 
covered with an absolutely transparent skin, shaped like a 
watch-glass, beneath which the eye moves freely, while the true 
upper and lower lids are reduced to tiny folds. The covering 
•' watch-glass ” is probably a modification of the nictitating mem- 
br.me. In the Eublepharinae, however, and in the few species 
of the Geckonine genera Aelnrosaurus of Borneo and Aiistralia, 
and Ptenopus of South Africa, the upper and lower lids are 
present and movable. The jjupil contracts mostly into a vertical 
slit, except in the few diurnal kinds, e.g. Phehinna, of the islands 


in the Indian Ocean, and the African Lygodaciyhis. ^ 

Another peculiarity of at least many Geckos is the extra- 


ordinary development of the cndo-lyinphatic sacs of the ear, 
which, being filled with the chalk-like otoconia or otolithic 
crystals, perforate the skull, and are stowed away in the shape of 
a pair of large bags behind the ears, or on the sides of the neck. 

The skin exhibits considerable variety. It is mostly soft 
above, with little granular tubercles, sometimes containing small 
dermal ossifications or calcifications. The latter are most de- 
veloped on the head, where they occasionally fuse with the 
underlying bones. A few species of Tarentola possess supra- 
orbital bones, independent remnants of such osteoderms. The 
ventral surface is generally covered with small imbricating 
scales, but in some genera, e.g. JTomopholis, such scales occur alro 
on the dorsal surface, reaching their highest development in 
Teratoacincua (p. 607). In a few forms, notably in Ptychozoon 
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(p. 512), the skin of the sides of the body and tail is produced 
into a series of lobes and flaps, the object of which seems to 
assist adhesion. Many, perhaps the majority of Geckos, have ad- 
hesive digits, by means of which some kinds are enabled to climb 
absolutely smooth and vertical surfaces, for instance a window- 
pane , or, what is more startling, they run along the smooth, 
white-washed ceiling, back downwards. The apparatus is com- 
plicated in its minute detail, but is very simple in principle. The 
adhesion is effected neither by sticky matter, nor in the way 
described in the Anura (p. 187), but by 
small and numerous vacua. The under 
surface of each digit is furnished with 
many transverse lamellae. The pressing 
down of the foot upon a smooth siirhice 
causes the lamellae to spread asunder and 
to drive out the air ; partial retraction 
lets them return to their original position 
by virtue of their elasticity ; and little 
vacua are jiroduced. Each lamella is 
further beset with tiny hair-like ex- 
crescences, which secure adpression to 
even tlie slightest irregularity of surface 
and at the same time enhance the elas- 
ticity of the pads. The arrangement of 
the lamellae and pads differs much in 
the various genera. For instance, the 
lamellae are either broad and entire, or 
they are <livided into two parallel rows, 

lateral haiiy fringes; or the under surface 
of the digits IS pnular. but strongly fringed; or the lamellae 
are restricted to the dUated tips of the digits, etc. The fingers 
and toes are mostly furnished with sharp, curved claws, and 
these are in many cases retractile between some of the lameUae 
or into a sp^ial sheath. Those Geckos which live on sandy’ 
barren ground are as a rule devoid of adhesive pads, the digUs 
being narrow. The typically padded, adhesive digits cause a 
peculiar sensation when a Gecko hangs on to one's finger, and 

stidcini*'^ perhaps given rise to the erroneous uSion of 
The tail exhibits many kinds of shape and size. Mostly 



Fic. 119. — hoinolo- 
cfpJialunu Ay Ventral view 
of tbe right hand. x 2. 
B, Side view of a fliiper lo 
show the peculiar arraugG* 
lueni of the claw - bearing 
joint. 
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cylindrical and tapering to a point, it is leaf>like in Gymno- 
ductyliis platurus of Australia ; provided with many lobes, and 
used as a parachute in the Malay Ptychozoon. In Nephruvus 
a&ptr of Eastern Australia the tail is quite short, much shorter 
than the limbs, much swollen at the base, and very thin towards the 
end, which carries a round knob. The tail of all Geckos is very 
brittle and can be quickly regenerated, except the long rat-like tail 
of the Persian Agamura. In many other desert-forms the tail is 
long, slender, and laterally compressed, acting in such cases like 
that of desert-forms among the Lizards. 

Many Geckos have a voice, mostly rather feeble, and soimding 
like a soft " click ” or “ chick ” produced by our tongue. Eepe- 
tition of this sound resembles in some species the word "gecko.’' 
They lay eggs, rather globular, or but slightly oval, hard-shelled, 
and white, mostly two in number. Navltinus elcgans of New 
Zealand is said to be viviparous. The males are generally larger 
than the females, and they are further distinguished by the 
possession of femoral or pre-anal pores. 

All Geckos feed upon animals, chiefly upon insects, but the 
larger forms take anything they can master. With few excep- 
tions they are nocturnal, which, however, does not prevent them 
from occasionally baking themselves in the sun. They are 
capable of changing colour, but since their ground-colour is 
almost universally grey, yellow, or brown, the range of the colour- 
changes is restricted to the adoption of darker or lighter hues. 
The skin is shed in flakes and eaten. 

Geckos are absolutely harmless ; they cannot even inflict 
painful bites. However, in many countries they are feared as 
much or even more than the most poisonous snakes. In the 
south of Spain and Portugal, for instance, where Geckos are 
plentiful in and outside the houses, and are consequently objects 
of daily observation, the is considered a dreadfi^y 

poisonous creature. They become very tame, or rather confiding 
in their regular habits, provided they are not molested. If 
caught — and they have many enemies among other lizards and 
snakes — the only safety of these defenceless and mostly small 
creatures lies in their tail, which, being extremely brittle, is lett 
in the claws or jaws of the pursuer. The femaining stump soon 
produces a new toil, in shape and size like the old one. but with 
a different and simpler scaling. I knew of several specimens ol 
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the Portuguese Platydactylxis facetanus, which, having lost their 
tails in the act of being caught, were kept in a box for six weeks 
without food. On their arrival in England they had each 
grown a new stump nearly half an inch long ! 

Fam. Geckonidae. Sub-Fam. 1. Geckoninae. — Vertebrae 
amphicoelous ; parietal bones separate ; clavicles dilated and 
perforated. Hereto belong the overwhelming majority of Geckos, 
only a few of which can be mentioned. 

TeratosciTicus sctTieus. — This most peculiar creature, about six 
inches in length, inhabits the steppes of Turkestan and neigh- 
bouring desert-regions of Persia. It is a thorough desert-form. 
The digits are devoid of adhesive lamellae, but are granular 
inferiorly and strongly Mnged laterally, an arrangement which is 
rare among Geckos, practically restricted to it with Ptenopvs and 
StcTiodactylue, which are likewise deserticolous. This is a beautiful 
illustration of adaptation to the surroundings. A Gecko, instead 
of climbing rocks and trees, has lost the climbing apparatus, or 
has transformed parts of it for nmning upon loose sand. The body 
is covered with imbricating, rather Inrge and smooth scales. 
The tail is round at the base, compressed in its posterior half, 
covered below and on the sides with scales like those of the 
body, but on the upper side with a series of large, transverse, 
nail-like plates. By rubbing these plates upon each other, this 
Gecko produces a shrill, cricket-like noise, sitting at night in 
front of his house, perhaps in order to attract grasshoppers. The 
noise is made by both sexea 

PUnopus, a Gecko of Damara Xand, likewise adapted to desert- 
life, produces a similar chirping noise by its throat. 

Phyllodactyliis is a genus of world-wide distribution, occurring 
in tropical America, Africa, Madagascar, and Australia, extending 
to the Norfolk Islands and to Lord Howe’s Island. One species, 
Ph. europaeus, occurs on the islands in the Western Mediter- 
ranean. The digits are furnished with transverse lamellae, the 
greater number of which are broken up into small scales forming 
three longitudinal series. The ends of the digits are dilated, 
with two large plates inferiorly, separated by a longitudinal 
groove into which the claw is retracted. The upper parts of the 
body are covered with juxtaposed scales intermixed with larger 
tubercles. The abdominal scales are small and imbricating. 
The cylindrical, tapering tail is slightly prehensile, covered with 
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small scales arranged in verticils. This species is devoid of 
femoral or anal pores. General colour above grey-bro^vn, with 
darker and ligliter markings ; a dark streak on the side of the 
head, passing through the eye. Under parts whitish. Total 
length up to 3 inches. The eggs are almost round, measuring 

8*7 by 7 mm. 

Hemidactylus, likewise a widely distributed genus, with many 
species. Tlie digits are dilated, inferiorly with two rows of 



Fia. \20.—IIemidaelytu8 tureiau and Tarentoia mauritaniea (ngbt). x i. 

aiiiellae ; the clawed joints are slender, bent at an angle, 
•ising from within the extremity of the dilated portion. M. 
'.urcicnSy between 3 and 4 inches long. — The upper par o 
die body are covered with minute granules, mixed with larger 
iubercles. The abdominal scales are small and slightly imbri- 
cating. The male has several pre-anal pores. The taU 
covered above with minute scales and tubercles, be ow 'Vi 
series of large transversely dilated plates. The ^ “ 

kvhite below, brown above, with darker spots, and wt 
specks on many of the tubercles. This species extends trom 
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Southern Portugal and Spain to Karachi. Like Phyllodactylus 
and various other kinds of Geckos, the body is semi-transparent ; 
60 much so indeed that the white eggs shimmer through the body 
in certain lights. 

Tarentola mauritanica e. Platydactylus facetanus. — The digits 
are strongly dilated, with undivided lamellae below, and a flat, 
nail-like scute on their upper surface near the tip. Only the 
third and fourth digits are clawed. Femoral or pre-aual pores 
are absent. The upper parts are covered with scales and 
granules, and bear several longitudinal rows of strongly keeled, 
large tubercles ; the under parts have hexagonal scales. General 
colour above greyish-brown, with darker or lighter markings ; 
with a dark streak through the eye. Total length of large mules 
about 6 inches. This species is one of the commonest Geckos 
in the Southern Mediterranean countries. In Portugal it extends 
northwards to the Douro. It has been introduced by ships into 
the ports of Cette, Toulon, and Marseilles. It is easily kept in 
captivity, like most Geckos indeed, provided they are supplied 
%vith a variety of insect-food, water in the shape of drops, and 
suitable places to hide in. A female, which I had received from 
Algiers in a little tin box, with a lump of meat (presumably its 
food !), laid two eggs six weeks after its arrival. This was 
towards the end of April. Towards the end of dune in the 
same year it again laid two eggs, measuring 13 x 10 mm. 
Another specimen laid in June in two successive years. These 
and other Geckos live very well in a greenhouse, or in a large 
glass cage. They change colour most adaptively. Tliey hunt 
preferably at night for insects, wliich are stalked and then 
suddenly rushed at. Drops of water are taken by a lapping 
motion of the tongue. For sleeping-places they selected bits of 
hollow bamboo, but these had to be vacated when some tree- 
frogs crept into them for the daytime, and the Geckos took to 
some curved pieces of bark, on the under side of which they 
slept, with their backs downwards. This is, by the way, a 
favourite position of rest of most Geckos. But Stenodactylus 
guttatvs of Egypt lies flat on its belly, tucks the fore-feet under 
and inwards like a cat, rests the head upon them, and stretches 
the liind-limbs out backwards. The little Geckos are rather 
intelligent. They take no notice of a finger put against the 
other side of the glass to which they happen to cling ; but 
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when the hand is put inside their cage and approaches them too 
near, they dart off suddenly. When driven into a comer they 
wriggle and wag their tails, or even raise the latter, perhaps as 
an invitation to grasp it, in which case it would of course 
break off. When caught, they emit feeble sounds, and attempt 
to bite with the mouth widely open. During the moulting, 
which takes place at least twice a year, in the spring and in the 
autumn, the skin peels off in flakes ; if, as happens sometimes, 
the skin upon the lamellae is not stripped off neatly, these refuse 
to act, and the creature cannot climb until all the old skin has 
been rubbed off. 


In their native haunts they are very regular in their habits. 
Favourite resorts of theirs are old olive trees or oak trees, the 
rough and cracked bark of which affords excellent places for 
hiding in. Hollow trees are of course preferred. Not a single 
specimen is seen during the early hours of the morning or in the 
forenoon ; but when the sun has become broiling hot, and our 
own shadow passes over the stem of a tree, we become aware of 
flitting little shadows which jerk over its surface. These are 
Geckos which had been basking, motionless; very dark grey, 
almost blackish, just like the colour of the grey bark upon which 
the last wet season’s moss has been scorched to a black cinder. It 
is difficult to espy a Gecko whilst it is glued on to such a tree. 
Only the little beady eyes betray it, watching you carefully. 
Nothing appears more easy than to catch that motionless thing. 
You put out your hand and it is gone ; like a flash it has moved a 
foot higher up, or down, to the right or to the left, just where you 
least expected it to go, and there it clings on motionless as before. 
It does not seem to run ; it glides along, dodging over to the other 
Bide of the stem and back again. There is system in its motions.smce, 
taking a last leisurely look around, it gently disappears m a rent or 
hole. Towards the evening, or when the shadows become longer, 
the Geckos become Uvely. One after another appears on the 
surface, upon the tree, or at the entrance of the ca^e, a^ th y 
aU move about in their pecuUar rushing jerka Spiders, fl . 

mosquitoes, moths, form the principal diet, “'1 ® 

Boes on well into the night. Where a gecko has been seen 
it Tsure to reapplir the next day at the same houn 
Those which take up their abode inside a house become almost 
domesticated. They are strange eights when hunt „ 
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running up and down the papered wails ; but we fairly gasp 
when they come to the upper comer, calmly bend over, and with 
the next jerk slide along the white-washed ceiling. We are 
accustomed to flies performing such feats, but at animals five 
inches long, supple and fat, we are inclined to draw the line. 
However, that is the way of Geckos, and — be it confessed — the 
more we ponder over the mechanism of their fingers and toes, 
the less we comprehend how such little vacua can support or 
suspend such heavy creatures from a dry and often porous 
surface. 

Guko . — The digits are strongly dilated with undivided 
lamellae. All, except the poUex and hallux, have a very short 
compressed terminal phalanx with a retractile claw. Males with 
femoral or pre-anal pores. This Eastern genus includes some of 
the largest of all Geckos. 

G. stentor of the Malay countries reaches a length of 15 
inches. G. verticillaiua s. vervs a. gutlatus ranges from Eastern 
Bengal to China and through the Indian archipelago. It grows 
to about one foot in length. The head is large ; the back is 
covered with smell granules and about a dozen rows of large 
tubercles. The tail, when intact, and the belly are covered with 
scales, those of the tail being arranged in transverse rows, several 
of which make up distinct rings. The upper parts of the body 
are grey or yellowish with red spots and vermiculations. Accord- 
ing to Theobald » it lays about eight hard-shelled white eggs as 
big as a musket-ball, cementing them to trees, rocks, or seduded 
building The cry is « touk-tay." several times repeated, and 
ending in a long-drawn out, diminuendo, guttural rumble This 
animal does not confine itself to insects, but eats young rats also 
Dr. Mason has seen it devour smaller species of house-lizards 

and Theobald has seen it seize a bat flying round the room and 
devour it. 


Tennei^ tells the following story about one of these creatures • 
In an officers quarter in the fort of Colombo, a Gecko had 
Wn taught to coma daily to the dinner-table, and always made 
Its appearance along with the dessert. The family were absent 
for some months during which the house underwent extensive 
repairs, the roof having been raised, the walls stuccoed, and the 


' Mason’s London, 1882. 

SketcMe, o/i/u Nat. Hist. o/Ctylim, London, 1861. 
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ceilings whitened. It was naturally surmised that so long a 
suspension of its accustomed habits would have led to the 
disappearance of the little lizard ; but on the return of its 
old friends, it made its entrance as usual at their first 
dinner the instant the cloth was removed.” 



FiQ.\2\.—Pt!/chozoonh(maU)Mphalwii. x 


Ptychozoon. — The digits 
have the same structure as 
described in the genus Gecko, 
but they are entirely webbed. 
The extraordinary feature of 
Ptychozoon is the membran- 
ous expansions on the sides of 
the head, body, limbs, and tail, 
which are said to act as para- 
chutes. P. homalocepkaluTn, 
the only species, inhabits the 
Malay Islands and the Malay 
Peninsula. It reaches a 
length of 8 inches. A speci- 
men obtained by F. H. Bauer 
in Java, in the month of 
November, laid two eggs a 
few days after its capture. 
One young was hatched in 
the middle of the following 
May, and two days later 
another came out of the 
second egg. The character- 
istic folds of the skin were 
already clearly discernible. 

Sub-Fam. 2. Euble- 
pharinae. — Differing from 
the true Geckos by their 


procoelous vertebrae and the fusion of the two parietal bon^ 
into one. The eyeUds are not reduced, but remain functional. 
This sub-family is undoubtedly a heterogeneous assembly, as 
indicated by the very scattered distribution of its few species 
(about seven), in India. West Africa, aud Central America. 

Sub-Fam. 3. Uroplatinae, composed of a few species of the 
genus Uroplatea in Madagascar. The distinctive characters of 
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these otherwise tj'pical Geckos are the fusion of the nasal bones 
into one, the small size of the interclavicle, and the non-dilated 
shape of the clavicles. 

Neither the Eublepharinae nor the TJroplatinae are more nearly 
related to other Autosauri than are the other Geckos. Tliey are 
modifications within the sub-order of the Geckones. 

Sub-Order 2 . Lacertae. — A.utosauri icith procoelous, solid 
verUhrcu, arid with the ventral portions of the clavicles not dilated. 

Cope,^ discarding outer appearances as deceptive in the classi- 
fication of the Lacertae, laid stress upon internal characters, 
notably the presence or absence of osteoderms, the formation of 
the skull, and the structure of the tongue. Boulenger ■ has 
followed and improved upon Ck>pe‘s arrangement, and has 
elaborated the classification, which, being used by himself in the 
three volumes of the Catalogue of Lizards in the British Museum, 
has also been followed in the present work, with slight alterations 
in the order of treatment of the families. For our present purpose 
we diagnose the families as follows, giving preference to such 
characters as are most easily ascertained : — 


Synopsis of the Families of Lacertae. 


Fani. 1 . Agamidat. 
Fail). 2. Jguauidae. 

Fain. S. Xcnoaauridae. 


Fain. 4. Zonuridae. 


Fain. Q. An^iidae. 


Fam. 6. Uelodermatidae. 


Acrodont Tongue broad and thick. No osteo- 
derm& Old World, p. 616. 

Pleurodont. Tongue short and thick. No 
osteoderms. America, Madagascar, Fiji Islands, 
p. 626. 

Pleurodont, solid teeth. Anterior part of tongue 
retiactUe. Osteoderms on tho body, lilexico. 
p 636. ’ 

Pleurodont. Tongue short, not retractile. With 
oeteoderms at least upon the skull, where they 
roof in the supratemporal fossae. African 
sub-region, p. 636. 

Pleurodont, soUd teeth. Anterior ))art of tongue 
emarginate, retractile into the posterior ^r- 
tion. Osteoderms on body and head, roofing 
over the sapratemporal foeeae. Limbe mostly 
reduced. America, Europe, India, p. 637. 

Pleurodont, lower tMth grooved, with poison- 
glanda Tongue bifid. Osteoderms tiny. 
Poetfronto-equamoBal arch absent, p 640. 


* P. Ac. Philad. 1864, p 224, and P. Amcr. Ate. xix. 1871, p. 238. 
•Ann. Mtt. UUt. (5) xiv. 1884, ». 117. 

VOL vin 2 1, 
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Fain. 7. Lanthanotidae. Pleurodont. Tongue short and hifid. Post- 

fronto-squamosal arch absent. No osteoderms. 
Borneo, p. 541. 

Fani. 8. Varanidae. Pleurodont Tongue very long, bihd, smooth, 

very protractile. No osteoderms. Postorbital 
and temporal arches incomplete. Old World, 
p. 542. 

Fani. 9. Xantusiidae. Pleurodont Tongue very short and scaly. No 

osteoderms. Suprateinporal fossa roofed over 
by the cranial bones. No movable eyelids. 
Central America and Cuba, p. 547. 

Fani. 10. Tejidae. Teeth solid, almost acrodont. Tongue long, 

deeply bifid, with papillae. No osteoderms. 
Limbs sometimes reduced. America, p. 547. 
Fam. 11. Lacertidae. Pleurodont Tongue long, bifid, with papillae 

or folds. With osteoderms on the head. 

Supratemporal fossae roofed over by the cranial 
Ixmes. Old World, p. 549. 

Fam. 12. Gerrhasauridae. Pleurodont. Tongue long, with papillae, but 

feebly nicked. With osteoderms on the head 
and body, roofing over the supratemporal 
fossae. African sub-region, p. 559. 

Fain. i:i. Scincidae. Pleurodont Tongue scaly, feebly nicked. 

Osteoderms on the head and body. Liinlw 
often i-educed. Cosmopolitan, p. 559. 

The following five “ families ” ^nre much degraded in con- 
formity with their usually subterranean life, see p. 496: — 

Fam. 14. Anelytropidae. Without limbs. Body covered with scales. 

Mexico and Africa, p. 564. 

Fam. 15. Dibaniidae. Vermiform, limbless body covered with scales, 

without osteo<lerm.s. Atistralasia and Nicobar 
r^land^) p. 504. 

Fam. 16. Anicllidae. Without Umbs ; body coven^ with scales, with- 

out oftteoderius. California, p. 664. 

Fam. 17. Aniphishaenidau. The body ia covered with soft skin, forming 

Dutiicrous rings with niei*o vestiges ot scales. 
Without liinbs, except Chirotes wiili four- 
clawed fore-limbs, p. 565. 

Fam. 18. Pygopodidae. Snake-shaped, >vith 8cale.s. Foro-liml>s ateent, 

hind-limbs appearing as a pair of scaly imps. 
Australia, p. 667* 

These eighteen '' familie.s ” of the Lacertae fall into four main 
groups. We naturally assume that the presence of osteoderms and 
of complete cranial arches indicate more archaic conditions than 
their absence, just as we conclude that limbless forms have been 
evolved from creatures with fully developed limbs. We arrange 
the four groups with their families as follows : — 
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(•roup I. 


Zomindac- and Anguida« assume a central position, with Igiianidae 
and Agam.dac as t%vo parallel families of highest development 
Anudhdae as the most degraded forma. Helodermatidae and 
Lanllianotidae as rather primitive and solitary' survivak, 
Agamidae Iguanklae 

.( 

Xenosauridae 


Zonuridae — Anguidae — Helodermatidae. 

I 

Anicllidac. 

Oi-oup II Xantusiidae— Tejidae— Amphisbaenidae, 

M.mpIIt. Scincidae— Gerrj.osauridac— Lacertidae.— Here also Anelytro- 

r^roMv IV VnrW^i Hibamidae as degraded Scincoida ^ 

^ ' of Tif ‘ respects the most highly developed 

pygopodidae are of obscure relationship. 

Pam. 1. Agamidae.— Acrodont, OldAVorld Lizards, will, a 
iToud and sliort tongne. The teetl, are usually differentiated 

& 
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Fio. 122._Msp showing the distribution of the Agatnidae. 

iuto IDClSOrS, CAdId^S. nnd innlnr^ 'Tkrv I ‘A • 1 « 

the tempoml fossa is bridcred over posteriorly; 

elements. The Umbs are well developed *The ^ a 

witli complete eyelids is diufinoti n * P^^ided 

The skiu'^is devoid of os^dLms^Th 1“". !>“?*'• 

Spines are often present esnecialK' large and numerous 

The Agamidae. w^i^^r hrera-lr^n^-i 
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in about thirty genera, are known, exhibit a great diversity of 
mostly flat -bodied, terrestrial and more laterally compressed, 
arboreal forms. The majority are insectivorous, a few Agamas 
have a mixed diet, while XJromastix and some others are chiefly, 
if not entirely, frogivorous and herbivorous. They are an ex- 
clusively Old-World family, avoiding the cooler parts of the 
Palaearctic sub-region, and also, a very curious fact, Madagascar. 
The majority live in Australia and in the Indian and Malay 
countries, comparatively few in Africa, chiefly the genus Agama. 

Draco (“ Flying Dragon ”). — The body is much depressed and 





Draco volons. 


the sides extend as a pair of large wing-like membranes, which are 
supported by five or six of the much-elongated posterior ribs, and 
can be folded up like a fan. On the throat are three pointed 
appendages, a short one on either side and a long one in the 
middle The tail is very long and slender, but not brittle. Atout 
twenty species of this extraordinary genus inhabit the various 
Indo-Malayan countries ; one, D. dussumieri, occurs in Madras. 
Z>. volans of the Malay Peninsula, Sumatra, Java, and 
about 1 0 inches long, 5 of which are taken up by the tail The 
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male has a small nuchal crest. The upper part.s of this pretty 
creature have a metallic sheen, with small dark spots and 
undulating cross-bands upon the rich brown ground-colour. The 
wings are orange with black markings. TJie gular sac of the 
male is orange, that of the female is blue. 

The “ Hying Dragons ” use their wings as parachutes, but their 
sailing powers are said to be very moderate. Certainly they do not 
fly by moving the wings, Vmt when at rest upon a branch, amidst 
the luxurious vegetation and in the immediate neighbourhood of 
gorgeously coloured flowers, which partly conceal them by their 
likeness, they greatly resemble butterflies, especially since they 
have the liabit of opening and folding tlieir prettv wings. 

Ceratophora. — This exclusively Ceylonese genu's is remarkable 
for a flexible, erect, and pointed aj)penduge which ari.ses from the 
top of the snout ; it is best developed in the males, vestigial or 
absent in the females. Gular appendages are absent. The trunk is 
crestless, slightly compressed, and covered with partly keeled scales. 
The tail is slender and very long, about two-thirds of the total length 
of tlie animal. The general colour is olive-brown, with irregular 
darker markings and with light streaks on tlic head and thighs. 
C. atuddarti and C. tennenti are about 10 iuche.s long, the former 
witliout, the latter with, little scales upon tlie rostral appendage. 

Lyrioccphalus, with L. ^vutalus (Fig 124) of Cevlon as ‘the 
only species, is remarkable for its Chameleon-like appearance. A 
splendid case of convergent evolution, but most improbably of 
mimicrj'. The tympanum is quite hidden. The head is raised into 
a pair of sharp bony edges. On the top of the nose is a thick 
globular lump, recalling the genus Ceratophora, and also various 
Malagasy Chameleons. The back and sides are covered with very 
small granular scale.s, intermixed with several rows of enlarged 
^lea as in Chameho 2 >umilus. and there is a serrated crest along 
the back from neck to tail. The under parts are covered with iar«^e 
keeled scales with sharii points directed backwards, especially on 

^ ^ compressed. The poUe.x and 

the fifth toe are strongly opposed to the other digits. The oeneral 

coW is greenish above, whitish below. Total length about one foot 
with many species in India and in the Malay Islands 
IS distinguished by a crest on the neck and back. Many of the 
males have a gular sac. The tail is extremely long. These 
lizards are remarkable for their changes of colour 
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('. versicolor ranges from Afghanistan through tlie whole of 
fiidiii to Southern China, and attains a length of 14 inches, 11 
of which are taken up by the tail. It possesses no gular sac, ])ut 
has a well-developed crest. The whole body and tail are covered 


FiO. 124 . — Lyriocephatus scuioius. x|. 

with strongly keeled scales. AVhen the lizard is irritated, or 
swallowing its food, the head aiid neck becoiue brilliant red, whilst 
the usually brownish tint of the body is converted into pale yellow. 
^Ir. Annandale has favoured me with the following observations 
on emma : — “ In the Malay Peninsula the Europeans misname 
this lizard Chameleon. The colour-changes appear to be brought 
about by emotions, although the lizard is often darker towards 
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evening than it is at mid-clay. The males are very pugnacious, 
and change colour as they fight. At the time of courtship a 
curious performance is gone through by the male, the female 
remaining concealed in the foliage hard by. He chooses some 
convenient station, such as a banana leaf or the top of a fence, 
and advances slowlj' towards the female. His colour is then 
pale yellowish flesh-colour, with a conspicuous dark spot on each 
of the gular pouches, which are extended to their utmost. He 
stands upright, raising the fore part of the body as high ns 
possible, and nodding his head solemnly up and down. A.s he does 
.«o, the mouth is rapidly and rejieatedly opened and shut, but no 
sound is emitted. When he is driven away, cjjiught or killed, ihe 
dark spot disappeui-s entirely from the neck. If one male is 
captured, another takes his place witliin a few hours.” 

C. oiihiomachus of Southern India and Ceylon reaches 2 
feet in length, has a fold of skin in front of eacli shoulder, and i.s 
generally known as the “ blood-sucker ” on account of the red 
colour displayed during excitement on the head and neck. 

C. mystaccw, chiefly in Burma and Siam, but also in the 
Nicobar Islands and in Ceylon, has a small gular sac and an 
ol)li<pie fold in front of each shoulder. The specific name seems 
to refer to tlie yellowish lips. Mason' gives the following vivid 
account of it : — 

“ This is a very common species in gardens in Toung-ngoo. 
A pair made their home in the mango trees near my study 
window. The female blundered into the house a few days ago, 
but I found her a very unattractive animal of a uniform earth- 
brown colour. The male, however, is sometimes a beauty. He 
jnay be often seen jerking his head up and down, with the head, 
pouch, and whole front of the body a glowing ultramanne blue, 
contrasting beautifully with the reddish brown of the hinder part 
of the body and tail. From the nose to the shoulders, below the 
eye, is a broad white band, which is interrupted by three reddish- 
brown patches, in line with the white band, before reaching the 
unifonn reddish brown of the hinder part of the body. Occasion- 
ally the white band below the eye assumes a brownish colour 
^d the animal appears to have a brown band down each side! 
He doM not always, however, appear in this gay dress. While I 
am writing. I see him coming down the trunk of one of the trees 

* Bunna, it* p€opU and Produeiions, London, 1882. 
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ill a very faded garment. His skin suggests a bright calico 
after it has been washed, whose colours succumb to soap. The 
blue is there, but it is no longer the bright blue of yesterday. 
It has changed to a dull light indigo colour. He runs across 
the gi'ass to the foot of another tree, and stops on the bare 
ground at its base, where for a minute or more he bites with 
great energy at a struggling grasshopper, and wliile thus exercising 
liimself the blue fades out from his body altogether, and his 
whole body takes the colour of the brown earth on which he 
stands. After tarrying a minute or two he ran up the other tree, 
and tile dull light blue colour seemed to return to him.” 

AfjnmawiiXi many species in Africa and Asia; some in South- 
Eastern Euroi)e. The body is somewhat depressed. There is a 
fold acro.ss the throat and a pit on either side ; the presence of a 
gular sac is variable. A dorsal crest is absent or but feebly 
developed. The males have pre-anal pores. 

A. sonruiinolento.—'Yhe. body is covered with strongly keeled 
and pointed scales. On the sides of the head are a few spiue-like 
scales. Tlie ear-opening is irnrtly concealed by a fringe of spinous 
scales. The males have a gular pouch. This is a typical 
inhabitant of the deserts and steppes of Turkestan. Zander* lias 
ob.scrved tlie habits and many changes of colour of thi.s lizjird. 
Tlie usual garb is earthy brown above, with somewhat darker and 
rather indistinct markings. The under parts are whitish. Some- 
times the creature chauge-s to dirty white, at other time.s into 
blackisli or grey brown. Blui.sh-red stripes may appear on the 
sides of the body ; blue lines begin to show on the throat, and 
ultimately the whole belly, originally white, may become ultm- 
ninrine blue. When the general tone happens to be sulphurous 
yellow, blue often appears on the tail and limbs. Brick red 
apjiears on four longitudinal rows of patches on the sides of the 
body. Sometimes the whole animal assumes a vinous tiuge, or 
it is at first greenish liefore turning into blue. Tlie change 
begins on the tail and limbs, extends over the head, and at 
length reaches the back. Bed appears in both sexes, more 
freimently in the female; blue almost entirely m ^he 
Sunli«dit and warmth only intensify the colours. Adap i 
coloration, besides the usual sandy garb, has not been observe . 
The lizards live on soil which is baked as hard as bricks, or 

‘ Zool. Garten. 1895, p. 232. 
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cavities of old walls, provided there is vegetation. They require 
vegetable food, besides insects, grazing on grass, and having a 
fondness also for ^fesemhryflnthemum cardi/omic. Ver)- large 
males reach a total length of one foot. They are pugnacious, 
especially during the time of breeding. Tlie male inflates its 
gular sac into the size of a walnut, stands up upon its four 
limbs, witli its head slightly lowered and turned to one side. 
Tlien it darts upon the foe which it has l->ecu eyeing for some 
time. 



1*^^. — Af/ama steUto, x 


A. sttllio is the commonest Agama in Egypt, Asia Minor, and 
iif some of the Grecian Islands, where the Greeks still call it 
horkordilos, just as they did iu the time of old Herodotus. The 
Arabic name is hardun. This lizard is easily reci^iused by the 
iiTCgular folds on the neck, which are beset with spinous horny 
scales. It grows to a length of 15 inches. The general 
colour is brown, with dark patches on the back. When basking 
they become almost black ; in the breeding season the male 
assumes red tints on the head and neck. 

PhrynocephaXui . — This is a typical Agamoid of the steppes 
and deserts of Asia, The head is short and thick, the ear is 
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hidden. The body is depressed, devoid of a dorsal crest ; on the 
throat is a transverse fold but no sac. 

A. Zander* has made interesting observations upon the habits 
of several species. 

Ph. helioscopus lives on hard stretches of soil, which are 
absolutely bare of vegetation, the soil being baked as hard as a 
paved road. The lizards live on any insects they can get hold 
of, chiefly, however, upon mining ants. When chased they run 
with sliort jerks, carrying the tail high or rolled up. 

Ph. intcrscapularis occurs, in Transcaspia, on the shifting, 
loose sand. It runs so fast that one scarcely sees anything but 
its shadenv. The tail is rolled upwards. With short jerks 
it .suddenly changes its direction, stops behind a few blades of 
grass, or in the open, makes a few shaking, wavy movements, 
and covers itself lightly with sand. Shortly after that the top 
nf the head appears, the grains of .sand rolling off between the 
strong supraoiliary ridges, and the little creature, only about 3 
inche.s long, peeps out of its temporary hiding-place. 

Ph. viifslacciis, which inhabits Transcaspia and parts of 
Southern Russia, often faces its aggressor, raising itself upon its 
fore-limbs, curling and uncurling its tail in its excitement, and 
holding its mouth widely open. The creature, which attains a 
length of 9 inches, inclusive of the long tail, then assumes a 
markedly changed aspect. Tlie flaps of skin at the corners of 
the mouth swell up into a half-moon-shaped transverse plate, 
the hinder surface of which is covered by the outer skin, while 
the front is a continuation of the rosy lining of the mouth, 
which thereby appears hugely enlarged. When biting it hangs 
firmly on to the finger. This frightening attitude is interest- 
ing, sinc'' it occurs in a much iilore developed condition in the 
following genus. 

Chlamydosaurus kingi. — This peculiar Agamoid, which 
inhabits Queensland and Northern and North-Western Australia, 
is easily recognised by the large frill-shaped dermal expansion on 
either side of the neck. The two halves are confluent on the 
throat. The whole frill can be erected, and is worked by the 
much -elongated arches or horns of the hyoid apparatus, which 
extend into the flaps of skin, somewhat like the ribs of an 
umbrella. The specially modified hyoidean muscles spread out 

» Zool. Oarten. 1895, p. 2.57. 
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and fold tlie frill. AVhen this curious creature is pursued it folds 
the frill and runs in a semi-erect position vipon its hind-limbs, 
with its fore-limbs hanging down. However, it cannot keep 
up this peculiar gait for long, and it then .'=uddenly turns to bav, 
frequently at the root of a tree, which it can climb witli case. 
When standing at bay it spreads out the shield to its full extent, 
in the middle of wliich appears the widely opened mouth, which 
is red inside and armed with powerful teeth. Altogether thi.s 



J 10. \2S,~Chltt}n*/<ir»snurus kiugi, x 

lizard presLMits a formidable aspect, and ijr an enemy not to be 
despised, considering that it is strongly built and grow.s to nearly 

o feet in length. For a further account of the habits and of 
the mechanism of the frill .see De Vi.s.^ 

is a water-loving genus, inhabiting well- 
watered districts with luxurious vegetation in Australia. Fapuasia 
Siam ami Cochin China. The body and the verv long tail are 
laterally compres.sed and furoishetl with a low, .:H..rmU>d crest. 
Jh. li'Siicun of Queeii.slund reaches a length of alxmt IS inches 
Jhe general colour is dark olive above, with darker and lighter 

* J\ /.inn. .\W. X.S’.ir. - jii. 18S3, p. 300. 
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cross-bands, and with a broad black band reaching from the eye 
to the shoulder. The under parts are pale olive, with small black 
dots. The throat, although devoid of a special sac, is frequently 
Imlged out by the hyoid apparatus, as shown in Fig. 127, taken 
from a specimen in the Zoological Gardens in London. 

Uromifstix is a typical desert-form, inhabiting the drj’ and 
sandy tracts of North Africa, Arabia, Syria, Persia, and North- 
Western India. The genus is easily recognised by the short and 
thick tail, which is covered with whorls of large spinous scales, 
while the inuch-depressed body and head are almost smooth, being 



Fig. 127. — Usuenri^ xl. 


covered with very small scales. The tympanum of the ear is 
quite ox])osed. The incisors are large, uniting in the adult into 
niie i>r two pairs of large cutting teeth, separated from the molars 
l>y a toothless space. There is a transverse fold on the throat. 
Pre-aiuil and femoral pores are well developed. 

'J’he.se “ Spiny-tailed Lizards ” live chiefly upon vegetoble f(»od, 
h-aves, grass ami fruit, but they varj' this diet with in.sects, at 
least in captivity, where they become rather partial to meal- 
worms. They are absolutely terrestrial and diurnal, ]»refemiig 
sumly i)laces, where they bask or rather roast themselves in the 
sun : for tiio niglit, at the approach of rain, or on «lull am 
. hilly .lays, they retire into their burrows, which they dig in 
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the sand or in the hard ground, unless they hide in tlie cracks 
of rocks. They have a regular mania for digging with their 
strong limbs and short, curved claws. Although tliey love a 
great amount of heat, and become stiff when cooled down to 
about 16’’ C. = 60 F.,they can stand several degrees of dry frost 
without injury. During the cold season they hibernate. The 
spiny tail is used for defence. The lizard lies as a rule in such 
a position in its hole that the tail blocks the uarrow passage ; 
when touched with the hand it deals out jerky side-hlows with 
the taiL The bite is deliberate and very painful. 

U. hardwicki is a native of North-Western India and Beluchi- 
stan, occurring especially in Sindh and Eajputana, for instance 
near Delhi and Agra. This species is of a delicate sandy colour, 
with dark dots or vermiculations, interspersed, occasionally, with 
pale blue specks. The under parts are whitish on the tail with 
a greenish hue. A distinctive and obvious mark is a large 
blackish patch on the anterior side of tlie thigh. Total length 
up to one foot. 

I have several times received consignments of the Indian 
Spiny-tailed Lizard through the kindness of friends, Imt T must 
confess that they are far less easily kept than one is led to 
believe from certain exaggerated accounts. They are lovelv, 
most interesting, and surprisingly tame creatures. I received 
one lot in the month of June. They made burrows in the dry 
soil, basked in the sun and on tlie grassy sods of their roomy 
cage, and showed great curiosity. When approached, they at first 
scrambled off or sank down flat, shut their eyes and feigned death. 
They then opened their tiny yellow eyes a little, while others 
peeped out of their retreats to see if all was Siife, or attracted by 
some noise. Soon they became so tame tliat they crawled over 
my hand. But the difficulty consisted in feeding them. They 
greedily lapped up drops of water. Their dung consisted of the 
indigestible parts of some species of Equisetum or Mare’s Uil, 
mixed with fragments of beetles and nuts. Lettuce, cabbage, 
cauliflower, grass, the flowers of red and white clover, Mares 
tail, wheat, rice, and Indian corn were offered, but they only took 
a few blades of grass and the bard Indian corn, besides meal- 
worms. This is all the more astonishing since other specimens are 
known to partake freely of herbaceous food. None of them sur- 
vived the late autumn, and most of them succumbed to a disease 
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known as intussusception of the gut. They certainly could not 
complain of the want of heat, since the bottom of their cage was 
kept permanentl}'' warm by a lamp, and in the autumn they in- 
variably slept in the warmest part of the soil, avoiding the cool 
regions which would have given them a chance of hibernating. 

Another consignment arrived in the month of Februarj-. 
None of them ate anytliing or survived the early summer. 

U. ncunthitiurus and U. spinipes are common in Algeria, 



Fio. l^^t—UromaslicucanthiHttrHS. x J. 


Tunis, and Egypt, where they prefer sandy and rocky localities. 
Their Arabic name is Dah. In Algeria they are sometimes 
callcil “ lezards des palmiers,” perhaps because they eat dates, 
besides berries, grass, and various llowers. Very large specimens 
attain a length of 18 inches. Like the other species of Uromastix 
they have no voice. The African species can change colour 
to a great extent. At a low temperature they are mostly grey 
or lirowuisli black above, dirty white below. When it is warmer 
they change to lighter shades of brown or even to orange yellow 
an<i to green, with black or brown specks and vermiculationa. 
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A young specimen of U. acanthinurus has been observed to 
grow within twelve months from 90 to 150 mm. in length. 

Moloch . — The mouth of this peculiar-looking creature is very 
small ; the lateral teeth of the upper jaw are implanted horizon- 
tally and directed inwards. The body is much depressed, and, like 
the short tail and head, is covered with small scales or tubercles 
intermixed with large spines. M, horridus, the only species, 
inhabits the sandy districts of Western and Southern Australia. 
Xothing is known about its habits except that it seems to live 
upon ants. Its extremely rough skin is, according to an acci- 
dental observation by Dr. Willey, highly hygroscopic. He 
happened to put a li.-e specimen into a shallow dish with water. 



Fig# horridiit^ x J. 

paper’ ^ ''^ater was sucked up as by blotting- 

— The body is depressed, without a crest, and is 
^vered with minute granular scales. The toil is long, and has 
small keeled ^les. There is a strong transverse gulaf fold and 
a fold along the side of the body. The tympanum is dhtinct 
iemoral, but no pre-anal, pores are pi-esent 

grown ‘u ‘a ^aLTl^f S^h-Eastr 2fa “xt 

b^wniah. w.b pa,e b.aeb^geTs“ 

a« marked wrth black and orange vertical bare ; the undt plrl 
are orange, vanegated with blue. remarks 

« perhaps the commonest Uzard on the barren stretches of sand 
■n Lower S.am, especially near the coast Tr Vs V , 
ective and timid. Though its eoW nHUiant, 
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grey eye-like spots which ornament its back, and the orange and 
purple stripes on its sides, are not conspicuous amidst the natural 
siurroundings, the former harmonising with the shadows cast upon 
the sand by the scanty vegetation which it supports, and tlie 
latter being more or less concealed by the folds into which the 
skin that covera the ribs naturally falls. When the male is 
roughly handled and is unable to use its powerful jaws, it 
flattens its body in such a way that the stripes become most 
conspicuous. The female is unable to do this with such effect, 
as her ribs do not seem to be so mobile and her colours are less 
bright. Liolepis lives in holes in the ground, which often go 
down vertically for more than 2 feet before there is a bend in 
their course. Each burrow generally contains a pair of these 
lizards, which, according to the natives, are strictly monogamous. 

Fam. 2. Iguanidae. — Pleurodont lizards with a short and 
thick, non-protractile tongue ; almost entirely American, with tlie 
remarkable exception of two genera, Soplurus and Chalarodon 
in Madagascar, and one, Brachylophus, in the Fiji Islands. Most 
of the Iguanidae are insectivorous, but some of the most striking 
forms are herbivoroius, e.g. Iguana, Amblyrhynchus, and Basiliscus. 
In their general structure the Iguanidae closely resemble the 
Agamidae, from which they differ chiefly by the pleurodont 
dentition. The orbit is surrounded by bone, and the temporal 
fossa is bridged over by an arch which is formed by the junction 
of the squamosal chiefly with the postorbital, the jugal taking 
as a rule less share in the arch. Dermal ossifications are absent 
on the body. 

There are about three hundred different species, which have 
been grouped into about fifty genera, representing arboreal, 
terrestrial, burrowing, semi-aquatic forms, and even one semi- 
marine species. Their external appearance varies consequently 
within wide limits. 

Anolis is distinguished by the partial dilatation on the middle 
phalanges, which carry a series of transverse adhesive lamellae. 
In its general shape Anolis resembles slenderly built and long- 
tailed Lacertidae, which it may be said to represent in tropical 
and sub-tropical America, inclusive of the West Indian Islands. 
The males have a large gular appendage, which can be distended 
by the hyoid bones. Anolis is an expert climber, living in trees, 
or rushing about on fences or walls of houses in search of insects ; 
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most species can change colour to a great extent. More than a 
hundred species are known, of whicli we mention only one, very 
common in the Southern United States. 

A. carotineims of the South-Eastern United States and of 
Cuba is beautiful golden gieen on the whole upper surface ; the 
gular sac becomes vermilion when inflated; when flaccid,' it is 
white with occasional red lines and spots. The under parts are 
white. In cold weather and in confinement this little lizard, 
which is scarcely 6 inche.s in length, appeai-s dark brown, 
sometimes with a white line along the back. The changes of 
colour are very sudden. They are thoroughly arboreal, h'^ipin*' 
from leaf to leaf like Tree-frogs. " 



In Atwlis Polychrus, mplurus, Cludarodou, JAosaiiru.% and a 
few others, the posterior ribs are much elongated and imbedded 
m the abdominal muscles, often reaching the medioventml line a 
feature elsewhere known in the Geckos only. 

Polycl,^us.~T\i& body is laterally compressed, covered with 
small scales but devoid of crests. The digits are likewise com- 
p eased, with keeled lamellae on the under surface and witli 
our large scales at the base of each claw, lioth sexes have 

femoral por^. The mule possesses a small gular sac. A few 
species m Iropical America, 

America, where it is often called the 
Chame eon on account of its power of changing colour. The tail 

is covered 

with Med s^Ies. The general colour of this i^Wal crJuuls 

2 n 
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which reaches a length of 18 inches, is green, but the hues are 
very variable, and within a short time the creature can change 
into dull brown, with or without blackish spots and bands, or 
with whitish spots and black lines on the head and other parts 
of the body. 

Basiliscus is remarkable for the high and erectile, crests which 
are developed on the back and tail of the males. The toes are 
bordered on the outer side with small lobes. The limbs are 
long, tlie hind-limbs when stretched forwards reaching the tip 




Fia. 131 . — BasilUcus amtricanus {mvAe). x !• 


of the snout. Several species in Central America and the 

adjoining countries to the south. 

B. aniericanvs reaches the considerable length of nearly 3 
feet. The male has a crest on the top of the head, and this is 
produced backwards into a leathery lobe. The back is adorned 
with a very high crest ; the folds and dark-coloured marks in 
which give, in the accompanying illustration, the impression that 
the crest is supported by spines. The long tail carries a similar 
crest. The general colour of the “ BasiUsc ” is green and brown 
with dark cross-bars on the back. The crest of the male is 
said to be red. These creatures are very common amidst the 
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luxuriant vegetation on the banks of the rivers of the Tierra 
Caliente of Mexico and in Guatemala. They lie upon the 
branches of trees, preferring those which overhang the water, 
into which they plunge at the slightest alarm. The high 
crests, being restricted to the male sex, are not essential to 
their swimming ; they propel themselves by rapid strokes of the 
fore-limbs, letting the long rudder-like tail dmg behind. The 
e^gs, measuring 20 by 13 mm., are laid in April or May, and are 
hidden in a hole at the base of a tree. About one dozen make 
a set, and they are said to be hatched within a very short time. 
Owing to tlieir being strictly herbivorous, these pretty and 
striking-looking creatures do not endure captivity in Europe, 
unless indeed their jjarticular food can be procured. 

Iguana . — The body and tail are laterally compressed and are 
covered with very small scales, while those on the top of tlie 
head are large. The neck and back carry a high crest, which 
is composed of separate, laterally compressed, soft spines. A 
similar but lower crest borders the auterior edge of the lai-ge 
gular sac, which is not dilatable. The lateral teeth are remark- 
able for their finely serrated or denticulated anterior and 
posterior edges. Both se.xes have long rows of femoral pores. 
Only two species in Tropical America, absolutely herbivorous. 
Their delicate flesh is much esteemed as food. 

1. 1 uberculata (Fig. 132), of South and Central America and th^ 
West Indies, reaches a length of 5 to 6 feet. The general colour 
of the upper parts is a mixture of green and blackish, frequently 
speckled with white or yellow, and there is usually a pale band 
in front of eacli arm. The flanks are marked with dark, light- 
edged bars. The under parts are pale greenish or whitish. The 
Iguanas live in the trees, and when there is danger they jump 
into the water whatever the height of the tree, coming down with 
violence. In going up some of the narrow, unfrequented creeks 
in the Mosquito country, according to Napier Bell,* the voyager 
often encounters quite a shower of falling Iguanas, and runs some 
risk of getting his neck broken. Large specimens, 6 feet long, 
weigh perhaps 30 lbs. They burrow deep horizontal holes in 
the sloping side of a bank. About two dozen eggs, nearly 2 

inches long, are laid in a hole, where they are hatched in tne 
month of May. 


> Tangwtera, LondoD, 1899. 
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Iguanas are often l)rought to the markets, either lashed length- 
wise to a branch of ilie tree on which the specimen happened to 
be surprised, or tied up with the long tendons of their own 
toes. 



MHnpnceros cornutun of Hayti is closely allied to Iguarui, 
hut the male luis three conical horn-like scales on its head. The 
general colour of the whole animal, which grows to more than 

one yard in length, is dull black. 

The following two genera, each containing one species only, 
are restricteil to the Galapagos Islands. Darwin gives a long 


and vividly written account of their habits. 

Conolophus suhcriHtat,is.—¥xx\\y grown specimens are a yard 
hmg. 'J'heir shape is stout, the liead and fore part of the body 
apimaring especially heavy. The h&id is covered, or rather paved 
with large cobble-stone-like scales. On the neck is a low cres 
of recurved spines, while the median line of the back appears 
simply serrated. All the teeth are trilobate. A gular sac is 
absent. The coloration is striking. The head is lemon-yellow . 

• I'oyage of the Bcayle, Loudon, 1845, chap. xvii. 
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the back is red, merging into dark brown on the flanks. The belly 
is dark yellow with a tinge of reddish brown. 

This lizard was found by Darwin on some of the Galapagos 
Islands. On James’ Island it was so common that the party 
found it difficult to j>itch their tent, on account of the ground 
being undermined by the many burrows of the reptiles. They 
feed during the daytime upon the succulent cactus and the leaves 
of various trees. The perfectly harmless creatures are, or were, 
eaten by the inhabitants. 

AmJiIyrhyiichus cristatus is closely allied to Coyxolophus, of 
which it may be said to be an aquatic modification. Tlie top of 
the hlunt head is covered with low, conical, broad-ba.sed scales. 
Over the neck, back, and tail extends a continuous crest of low, 
recurved, spiny scales. All the teeth are trilobate. The body 
and even more so the tail are laterally compressed. The general 
colour is dark brown above, paler and iuclining to whitish below. 
Younger specimens have pale grey spots and blackish cross-bands 
oil the back and sides. Total length up to 4 feet. The 
reruarkahle feature of this Iguanoid is its semi-marine life. It 
inhabits the rocky and sandy strips of coast of most of the 
Galapagos Islands, feeding upon certain kinds of algae, which it 
has to dive for, since these plants grow below tide-marks. 

Phryyiosonia (“Horned Toads”). — The body of these little 
creatures is much flattened and broadened, devoid of a dorsal 
crest, but covered with larger and smaller, strongly keeled scalea 
The head is bordered posteriorlybyconspicuous osseous spinea The 
under parts are covered with small, very regular scalea Both 
sexes have a long row of pores on the under surface of the 
thighs. The general colour of the upper parts is a mixture of 
yellow, grey, brown, and black, the larger spiny scales causing 
the animal to look as if it were sprinkled with the dried husks 
of seeds, for instance those of Buckwheat, The object is 
concealmentj by close adaptation to the arid, sandy localities 
which are the home of " Horned Toada” About one dozen 
species inhabit the western half of the United States and Central 
America. All the species are viviparous, almost the only 
instance among Iguauidae. 

Ph. coriiutum has five spikes on each side of the head: one 
postorbital, three temporal, and one occipital, the latter being by 
far the largest. The sides of the lower jaw project in the shape 
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of prorniueiit ledges, and are protected by a series of small 
spines. The ventral scales are keeled. The under parts are 
yellowish, frequently with a few brown spots. This species, 



Fio. \ZZ*—Phjynosoma c<trnutHm (‘* Horoe^I Toad’*), x 1. 


wliich grows to a length of 5 inches, ranges from Illinois 
through Kansas and Texas to Northern Mexico. 

Ph. coronatum, an inhabitant of California, has an additional 
.smaller spine between the two large occipitals. The scales of 
the belly are quite smooth. 

These peculiar-looking and interesting creatures recall some 
of the extinct Dinosaurs in the curious configuration of their 
head : small miniatures indeed. In order to be kept in good 
health, and to be observed properly, they require, above all, 
warmth, sunshine to bask in, sand to burrow in, and proper food. 


The latter consists of all kinds of small insects, the necessary 
variety of which is best procured by making sweepings with a 
butterfly-net in a meadow. They take green-flies, house-flies, 
ants, smooth caterpillars, small moths, meal-worms, wood-lice, 
etc. The food is snapped up very quickly by a flash of the 
tongue, which can be turned out, almost like that of a frog, but 
only to the extent of half an inch. Water in the shape of dew. 
or drops, is absolutely necessary. When in good condition, they 
defaecate regularly every alternate day. They love to bask m 
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the broiling suu, heating themselves well through ; and in the 
afternoon, long before sunset, when the sand is warmed up to 
40“ 0., or fever-heat, they prepare to go to bed. For this they 
select a dry and soft sp<jt, and within a few minutes manage to 
dig themselves in Hat, literally sinking into the sand by pushing 
themselves forwards, and by shovelling the siind upon their 
Iwicks witli peculiar motions of the fringed sides of their flat 
bodies. Sometimes the spines of the head remain sticking out, 
looking like dry thorns scattered over the sand. To prevent the 



Flo. 134 . — PUrynosortM eonmatum (“Horned Toad”). x 1. 


latter from getting into the nostrils, these are provided with 
closely-fitting valves. Thus they remain concealed during the 
night, and not until the sun is well up do they leave their 
hiding-place, first peeping out, and then raising their head and neck, 
letting the sand roll off between the spines. Still half con- 
cealed, the back covered with little pebbles, seeds, or bits of dry 
leaves, they wait for a long time before they feel lively enough 
to sally forth. Although mostly slow and deliberate in their 
movements, stalking about with arched back, and raised upon 
the fore-limbs, they can run fast enough for a few yards before 
they stop again and nod in a ridiculous way. When they 
see themselves observed, they shut their eyes and slowly sink 
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down. On cool and dull days they do not appear at all, and 
during part of the cooler season they require artificial heat until 
they are ready to hibernate. Unless they are allowed to hiber- 
nate, they will keep on feeding through the winter, but in that 
case are sure to die in the following spring. 

Fam. 3. Xenosauridae, with Xeaosaurus yrandis in Southern 
Mexico as the sole species, seems to connect the Iguanidae with 
the Anguidae. According to Boulenger, its affinity to the 
former is shown by the T-shaped interclavicle, the absence of 
syinmetrical bony shields on the head and of osteodemial plates 
on the body. Affinity to the Anguidae is indicated firet by the 
short tongue, which has a narrow, feebly incised, retractile 
anterior part, covered with flat papillae; secondly, by the teeth, 
which, instead of being hollow at the base, are solid; lastly, by 
the palatine bones, which are widely separated. 

X. gratidis, scarcely one foot in length. The body is de- 
pressed, covered above with minute granules and tubercles, below 
witli smooth scales. A distinct fold of skin extends from the 


axilla to the groin, recalling the more strongly developed lateral 
fold of some of the Anguidae. 


Fam. 4. Zonuridae. — This family, comprising four genera 
with about one dozen species in South and Tropical Africa, and 
in Madagascar, likewise seems to connect Iguanidae and An- 
guidae. It is distinguished from the former by dermal ossifica- 
tions, which roof over the supratemporal fossa ; from the latter 
by the tongue, the hollow teeth, and, in Zonurus at least, by the 
oocuiTence of dermal ossifications on the trunk and tail. Ihe 


tongue is short, villose, scarcely protractile, entire, or but feebly 
nicked at the tip. The Zonuridae may therefore be defined as 
pleurodont African lizards with a short tongue, and with a hong 


roof to the supratemporal fossae. 

Zonurus. — The whole head, back, and tail are covered with 
bony scales, the horny covering of which forms very sharp spikes, 
especially on the tail The body is depressed. The ear-opening 
is large. South Africa, in dry and rocky localities ; one species. 


Z. tropidosternum, in Madagascar. 

Z. giganteus a derhianus, with strong spikes on the occiput, 
neck, and tail. General colour yellowish brown. Total length 


about 15 inches. 

Chamaesaura of South Africa closely approaches the An 
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guidae hy its siiake-shaped body, extremely long tail, and 
vestigial limbs. In Ch. acnea both pairs of limbs are still 
present and pentadactyle, but are very small ; in Ch. angxiina the 
limbs are reduced to little styliform stumps ; and in Ch. mocro- 
Upis they are altogether absent. The scales of the body and 



tail are strongly keeled and imbricating, but are devoid of dermal 
ossifications. Total length up to 2 feet. 

f' lizards mth osteodenns, aud 

Tn erior is IWn "hi®!' ‘he 

:r::r rrt .tL t 

SoaT^rrel^’td iT 'I 

polvdc- girdle Wev« riZ- uZ ^ 

vestigial. The toil is long Tery totl"® Ld'°”Z“'“ 
the Angnidae are strietf, 
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Some Anguis, at least, are viviparous. The distribution of the 
seven genera, with some forty species, is very scattered. The 
majority, chiefly Gerrhonotiis, inhabit Central America, a few 
occur farther north and south — two, Anguis fragilis and Pseudopus 
pallasi, in Europe, and one in the Himalayas and in Burmah. 

Gerrhonotus has a pair of deep longitudinal folds, each of 
which extends from tlie region of the neck along the side of the 
body towards tlie tail. The four limbs are well developed and 
pentadactyle. The teeth are conical. Many specie.s, mostly in 
Central America. G. coer^deus has the widest range, extending 
from Costa Kica to Vancouver. It is also one of the largest 
species, reaching a length of more than one foot. The tail is 
nearly twice as long as the rest of the body. General colour 
above brown with blackish bars and spots, especially on tlie 
more yellowish flanks ; under parts whitish with a greenish 
tinge, often with brown spots arranged in longitudinal rows. 

Ophtsaurits s. Pseudopus is closely allied to the previous 
genus, being po.ssessed of the same kind of deep lateral folds ; the 
limbs are, however, reduced to a pair of tiny spikes, half concealed 
at the sides of the anal cleft. The teeth are conical, and in the 
adult liave somewhat flattened crowns. The body and tail are 
very long and snake-like, but the head is that of a typical Lizard. 

0. njius s. l^seudopus pailasi, the Glass-Snake of the Balkan 
Peninsula, South Russia, Asia Minor, and Morocco, grows to 
more than one yard in length, of which about two-thirds belong 
to the tail. The general colour is brown above, paler below. 
Young specimens are olive-grey with dark brown cross-bands on 
the buck. 0. gracilis inhabits the Eastern Himalayas and 
Burmah, the others live in North America. 

The “ Glass-Snake ” inhabits bushy localities, where it can 
hide under the fallen leaves and in the sand ; it cannot climb, 
and avoids the water. Its movements resemble those of a 


snake, hut are far less graceful, owing to the stiff armour m 
which the whole body is encased. The food consists chiefly of 
snails, the shells of which are crushed, and of mice, but 
nothing comes amiss which can be mastered, namely insects, 
worms, small lizards, young birds, and vipers. The prey, when 
caught, is rapidly twisted round and round, or shaken until it is 
giddy or stunned, whereupon the Glass-Snake proceeds to chew it 
with its powerful jaws, and then to swallow it in pieces. 
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Although it can bite so well, it never does so when caught, but 
resorts to the much more disagreeable delence of twisting 
itself around one’s hand and arm, and besmearing them with its 
disgustingly stinking excrements. Tho.«e who have observed 
Glass-snakes praise their tameness, and the intelligent way in 
which they hunt about iu search of their food. They lay egg.s 
under moss and leaves, and the vumig seem to require many 


years to grow up. 

An/juis, with only one species, A.j'rttf/ilig. the ‘•Slow-worm” or 
“ Blin<l-worm,” is devoid of a lateral fold. Limbs are entirely 
absent. The whole body is covered with smooth roundish 



scales, with a substratum of dermal ossifications. The teeth are 
curved hackwanls, fang-shaped, and have a very faint lonci- 
tudinal groove on their anterior surface. The ear-opening is 
very minute, more or less hidden by surix>muUng scales. The 
eyes are perfectly well developed, provided with movable lids, and 
it does not speak well for the power of obsorvutiou of most people 
that this creature should generally be known as the “ Blind-worm.” 
Ihe whole skin is shiny, metallic, quite smooth, liixiwn above, 
blackish below. But the coloration is subject to much indi- 
vidual \ariation. Old specimens are sometimes adorned with 
blue specks. The very young are exquisitely beautiful, thi> 
upper surface being silvery white, with a median and two more 
lateral lines of deep black ; the under parts ai-e black. The iris 
is yellowish red. Very large specimens measure more than one 
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foot in length, more than half of which belongs to the tail. One 
in the British Museum is 425 mm. = 17 inches long. 

The Slow-worm is viviparous, i.e. the young are fully de- 
veloped, and burst the transparent, soft, yellowish eggs immedi- 
ately after these are laid. This takes place in the months of 
August or September, about one dozen making a litter. The 
little creatures are at first about one inch and a half long, and 
a.s thin as an ordinary matcli. They eat the smallest of spiders 
and delicate insects ; later on earth-worms, which they bite 
into and then suck out before devouring them. When six 
weeks old and well fed they are about 3 inches long, but it 
is at least four or five years before they are mature. The 
little ones carefully avoid the Ijot sunshine, and the adults 
are likewise rather partial to the shade, although strictly 
diurnal. Tiieir chief food consists of earth-worms and snails. 
For the night they retire under moss, leaves, stones, or into the 
ground. In the autumn the Slow-worms dig passages or burrows, 
which often serve as the winter-quarters of many specimens, as 
if there were no other place available, or rather as if the spot 
selected were by far the best with regard to safety, dryness, and 
warmth. 

Fam. 6. Helodermatidae. — Pleurodont, poisonous lizards of 
Nortli America. The teeth are fang-like, recurved, with slightly 
swollen bases, ratlier loo.sely attached to the inner edge of the 
jaw.s. Each tooth has a groove on its anterior and posterior 
surface, and a aeries of labial glands which secrete the poison open 
near the bases of the teeth of the lower jaw. The skull has strong 
postorbital but no postfronto-squamosal arclies. The pre- and 
j) 0 .st-frontals are in contact, .separating the frontal from the orbit ; 
the premaxillaries arc fu.sed into one; the nasiils and frontals 
remain separate. The limbs are short, but strong and well 
developed. The tongue is villose, with an anterior smooth 
jiortion, which is bifid and protractile, resembling the tongue of 
the Anguidae and of Aniella. The skin of the upper surface is 
granular, with many irregular bony tubercles, which give it an 
ugly warty look. The under parts are covered with flat .scales. 

Hclodcrma, the only genus, with H. horruhim in ^fexico aiul 
//". sHspectum. in New Mexico and Arizona, reache.s about 2 feet 

* For further anatomical <1*. tails see Slmfoldt, !’• 148; Ihmhngoi, 

V.Z.f!. 1891, 1 *. 109; and Stewart, P.Z.S. 1891, p. 119- 
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in length. The animal, stout, depressed, thick-tailed, looks 
rather repulsive when it squats down in its usual lethargic 'way. 
The whole skin is blackish brown and yellow or orange, these two 
warning ” colours being distributed unevenly, except on the 
thick, peculiarly-.shaped tail, where they are arranged in alternate 
rings. The specific differences are rather imaginary. The New 
Mexican form is supposed to be more orange and yellow than black, 
with a somewhat smoother skin and with shorter toes and tail. 

The “ Gila Monster ” inhabits dry localities, spends most of 



the daytime in- concealment between the roots of trees, and crawls 
about in the evening in search of worms, centipedes, frogs, aud 
the eggs of large lizards. Frogs are probably paralysed or killed 
by the bite which, although not so dangerous as that of poisonous 
snakes, is effective enough to produce severe symptoms even on 
man, and a few cases of death of people who had been hitteu are 
on record. In captivity they are very partial to eggs, which they 
break ancLthen lap up. During the diy and hot season they 
aestivate. ^ 

Fam. 7. Iiaiithaiiotidad. — Lanthanotus hornee7isis, of which 
only two specimens are known, one in the Vienna Museum, the 
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Other m the Sarawak Museum, was described by Steindachner as 
the type of a distinct family, near the Helodermatidae. Boulenger,* 
after examination of the Sarawak specimen by means of a sciagraph, 
has come to the conclusion “ that the affinity of Lavihanotus to 
the Helodermatidae is fully confirmed.” The teeth of Lan;iianotus 
show, however, no traces of grooves; poison-glands are probably 
absent, and there are no osteoderms. The skin is covered with 
wart-like tubercles, each with a homy, peeled scale. The eyes 
are very small, the ears are concealed. The general colour is 
reddish brown above, yellowish, with brownish bands, below. 
Total length about one foot, a little more than half of which 
belongs to the roundish tail 

FariXL 8. Varanidae. — Pleurodont Old-World Lizards, Mnth a 



Fic, 1S8* — A, Ventral, B, dorsal view of the ahull of Vatanus gri^eus* x !• AO, Ban- 
occipital; Ji.S, t^isphenoid ; Col^ columella anris or stapedial rod; AP, 
pterygoid ; />, frontal ; jugal ; LaCy lacrymal ; nas^s \ Poiy palatine ; Afir, 
parietals ; Ptxf^ prefrontal ; postfrontaU fused with postorbital ; Pig% pterygoid 
(endopterygoid) ; Q, quadrate ; torbinal ; Vo, Tomer* 


loTig^ deeply hijid aiid protractile emooth tongue. reach a 

large size, and the neck is relatively much longer that of 

other lizards. The limbs are well developed. The skin is 

' P.Z.S. 1899, p. 596. 
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covered with very small juxtaposed scales and tubercles above, 
while the ventral scales are squarish and arranged in transverse 
rows. Osteoderms are entirely absent. The tail is very long, 
often laterally compressed. The teeth are large and pointed, 
dilated at the base. The premaxilla is impaired and dorsally 


extends backwards to the likewise unpaired nasal. There is a 
pair of small supra-orbital bones, easily lost during maceration. 
The orbit is open behind, the jugal being short and not meet- 
ing the postfrontal ; the postorbital forms a slender arch with 
the supratemporal. The vomers are long and diverge posteriorly. 


The palatines, pterygoids, 
and ectopterygoids enclose 
on either side an oval 
infra - orbital foramen. 
The Varanidae contain 
only one genus, Varanus, 
with nearly thirty species 
in Africa, Southern Asia, 
and Australia, but not in 
Madagascar. 

Varanus . — The name 
of “ Monitor ” bestowed 



Fio* 139.— Map showing tho distribution 
ot tho Yaraoidae. 


upon these creatures has a curious origin, owing to a ridiculous 
etymological mistake. The Arabic term for Lizard is “ Ouaran ” ; 
this has been wrongly taken to mean warning lizard, hence the 
Latin Monitor, one of the many synonyms of this genus, e.g. 
Hydrcsanrtis and Psamniosanrus. Many of the “ Monitors ” are 
semi-aquatic, others inhabit dry, sandy districts, while othei's are 
at home in well-wooded localities. They are all rapacious, taking 
whatever animals they can master according to their size, which 
in some species amounts to 6 or 7 feet. 

V. niloticus inhabits the whole of Africa, except the north- 
western part. It reaches a length of more than 5 feet. The colour 
of the adult is brownish or greenish grey above, with darker leticu- 
lations and yellowish ocellated spots on the back and limbs. The 
under parts are yellowish with blackish cross-bands. The ground- 
colour ofthe young is black above wth yellow lines on the 
head andfotock, and with yellow spots on the back and limbs ; the 
tail has black and yellow bars. 

V. Salvator ranges from Nepal to Ceylon, Cape York, and 
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SoutherQ China, inclusive of the Malaj Islands and the Philip- 
pines. This is the largest species, specimens of 7 feet in 
length being on record. The general colour is dark brown or 
blackish above, with yellow spots or ocelli. The snout and chin 
have transverse black lines on a lighter ground. A black band, 
bordered with yellow, extends from the eye along the side of the 
neck. The under parts are yellow. 

Mr. Annandale has favoured me with the following observa- 
tions : — “ Varanus salraior is common in Lower Siam, where it is 
equally at home on land, in water, and among the branches of 
trees. The eggs are laid in hollow tree-trunks. When in the 
water the lizard swims beneath the surface, the legs being closely 
applied to the sides, and the tail functioning both as oar and 
as rudder. Their food is very varied- In the states of Patalung 
and Singora, in which the Siamese practise a form of tree-burial, 
these great lizards are accused, probably with justice, of eating 
the flesh of the corpses in the aerial coffins. I have disturbed a 
large Monitor devouring the body of one of its own species, which 
had evidently been dead for some days. Another, which was 
chased by some men, dropped from its mouth a small flying 
squirrel {Sci 2 iropfervs') ; a thir<l, which I dissected, had lately 
swallowed a small tortoise, the hard shell of which had been 
broken into innumerable fragments. The stomachs of several 
others contained nothing but dimg-beetles, for which Varanus 
may often be seen hunting, turning over the dung of elephants 
and buffaloes with its fore-feet. The Malay name of these Lizards 
is Biawak.” 

According to Mason and Theobald * all the Varanidae and their 
eggs are highly esteemed for food, and are sought for in hollow 
trees with the aid of dogs. If not wanted at once, the wretched 
creature has its fore-feet bent over its back, a few of its toes are 
broken and the sinews drawn out and tied into a knot, rendering 
the animal helpless. The Karens, who are extravagantly fond of 
the flesh, steal up the tree with a noose at the end of a bamboo, 
and often noose them while leaping for the water, or catch them 
in a boat which is brought imder the tree. The head, the natives 
say, is venomous, and they discard it altogether, but the flesh of 
the other parts, which smells most odiously, is deemed jfreferable 
to that of fowls. 

^ Burma, its PecpU and Productions, London» 1882. 
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Sir J. G. Tennent^ gives the following account of 1’. 
Salvator : — 

“ The ‘ Kabara-goya ’ of the Singhalese is partial to marsh}- 
ground, and when disturbed upon land will take refuge in the 
nearest water. From the somewhat eruptive appearance of the 
yellow blotches on its scales, a closely allied species, similarly 
spotted, obtained the name of Monitor exanthematicxis, and it is 
curious that the native appellation of this one, Kabara, is 
suggestive of the same idea. The Singhalese, on a strictly 
homoeopathic principle, believe that its fat, externally applied, is 
a cure for cutaneous disorders, but that taken inwardly it is 
poisonous. The skilfulness of the Singhalese in their preparation 
of poisons and their addiction to using them are unfortunately 
notorious traits in the character of the rural popxilation. Amongst 
these preparations the one which above all others excites the 
utmost dread, from the number of murders attributed to its 
agency, is the potent kahara^tel, a term which Europeans some- 
times corrupt into cobra-tcl, implying that the venom is obtained 
from the hooded-snake ; whereas it professes to be extracted from 
the Kabara-goya. 

“ In the preparation of this mysterious compound, the unfor- 
tunate Kabara-goya is forced to take a painfully prominent part. 
The receipt, as written down by a Kandyan, \vas sent to me from 
Kornegalle by Mr. Morris, the civil otticer of that district ; and 
in dramatic arrangement it far outdoes the cauldron of Macbeth’s 
witches. The ingredients are extracted from venomous snakes 
by making incisions in the head of these reptiles and suspending 
them over a basin to collect the poison as it flows. To this, 
arsenic and other drugs are added, and the whole is boiled in a 
humau skull, with the aid of three Kabara-goyas, which are tied 
on three sides of the Are, with their heads directed towards it, 
and tormented by whips to make them hiss so that the fire may 
blaze. The froth from their lips is then added to the boiling 
mixture, and so soon as an oily scum rises to the surface, the 
kabara-tel is complete. Before commencing the operation of jire- 
paring the poison, a cock has to lie sacriticeil to the demons. 

This ugly lizard is itself regarded with such aversion by tlio 
Singhalese that it one enter a house or walk over the roof, it is 
regarded as an omen of ill-fortune. sicknes.s, or death ; and in 

• Sk<teiu9 of the Nat. Hist, of Ceylon, London, 1861. 
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order to avert the evil, a priest is emjdoyed to go tlirou«h h 
rhythmical incantation. ' ® 

Captain liohinson, renowned as a hunter of tigers on foot in 
the old days of muzzle-loading rifle.s, ha.s told me the followimr 
uuKlue use to which these large lizards are put hy ingenioi^ 
thieves in India. In order to lie able to get over a wall too high 
for climhing without jissistance, the thief provides himself witlfa 
strong lizanl, ties a rope round its waist and lets the animal go, 
when it at once scales the mud wall hy its strong and .sharp 
claws, and jumps down on the other side. The weiglit of the 
lizard, which, moreover, holds vigorously on to the ground, and 



the friction of tlie roj^e on the top of the wall, are sufficient to 
help the man over ! 

It is a sight, never failing in its attraction to the visitors of 
the ZoologifMil Gardens in London, to see one of the lug Monitors 
fed with an egg. The lizard knows the treat well that is 
in store for it. It raises itself up higli in expectation, then 
examines tlie egg with the long tongue, takes it up gingerly 
and swallows it entire, crushing it by the contraction of the 
muscles of its gullet. On one occasion it wjis given a rotten 
L'gg which burst in its mouth, and the lizard refused for a long 
time (o take another. 

V. is common in Australia and in New Guinea. It 

reaches a length of about 4 feet. Its colour is browm above 
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with yellow spots on tlie back and limbs, and with yellow rings 
on the tail. Two yellow streaks separated by a Mack band 
extend from the temples along the side of the neck. The nmler 
parts are yellowish, sometimes with black spots. 

Fam. 9. Xantasiidae. — Three Central American, or "West- 
Indian genera, with less than half-ii-dozen species. Phiirodont 
with a short tongue nnd imth the suprettemporrd fossa roofed over 
hy bone. The tongue is scarcely extensible, with oblique over- 
lapping folds which converge towards the median line, and with 
ecale-like imbricate papillae towards the tip. The skull possesses 
complete postorbital and postfronto-squamosal arches, the latter 
meeting the parietals and roofing over the supratemporul fossa. 
The palatines are in contact with each other, and there are no 
infra-orbital fossae. There are no osteodernis ; the body is 
covered above with small granular scales, below with larger scales. 
The eyes are devoid of movable lids. The tympanum is exposed. 
Femoral pores are present. Limbs and tail well developed. 
Xetntusia and Lepidophyma. 


Fam. 10. Tejidae. — American Lizards with a long and bifid 
tongue. The greater portion of the tongue is covered with 
scale-like papillae ; the anterior forked and pointed ends are 
smooth. The teeth are solid and implanted almost upon the edge 
of the jaw, being therefore intermediate between the acrodont and 
pleurodont condition. The sliape of the posterior teeth shows 
several modifications; they are conical or tricuspid, or molar-like 
in the adult Tejus; iaDracaena theyore transformed into large, oval 
crushers. The palatines are in contact anteriorly. The infra-orbital 
tossuo are surrounded by the palatine, pterygoid, and ectopterygoid 
bunes. the maxillary being excluded from the fossa, as in Varanus 
(see Fig. 138, p. 542). The skull hjis no supm-temporal arch. 
Osteoilerms are absent ; the body is covered with siimll scales, 
or the skin is simply granular above; the under surface is 
covered with larger scales, generally arranged in trausveree rows. 

This large lamily, whicli coin)>riscs nearlv forty genera wi»li 
more than a hmidved species, exhibits great xliversity of form 
Some uro .^habitants of ibrests and are arboreal, while othem are 
strictly terrestrial, preferring hot and sandy plains, or they dwell 
Mow the surface and are transformed into almost limbless and 
blmd-worm-shai,ed creatures. The range of the family extends 
over the wliole of the South American continent, over the West 
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Indian Islands, and through Central America into the warmer 
parts of the United States. 

Tupinambis C Teju The skin of the back is smooth, 

covered with small scales \ with large scales on the top of the 
head. The skin on the neck is generally thrown into two ir- 
regular transverse folds. The long and narrow tongue is capable 
of being telescoped into a sheath at its base. The lateral teeth 
are compressed and tricuspid in the young, but the later genera- 
tions of teeth have obtuse crowns in the adult. T. teguivin is 



Fio. 141 . — Tupinambis nxgropunctatus. x 


the largest member of the whole family ; it reaches a length of a 
yard, most of which, however, belongs to the tail. The general 
colour is bluish black, with pale or whitish-yellow spots on the back, 
flanks, and tail, combining into more or less transversely arranged 
bands. The limbs are black, with many and tiny yellow dots. 
'I'Ik; ground-colour of the under parts is reddish yellow, with 
;! n-<,mlar black bars. This species inhabits the greater part of 
Suutli America, east of the Andes, from Uruguay to the West 
Indies. T. ingropunrtatus is confined to the Continent, and lacks 
tlie dark cross-bands on the bellj’, which is uniformly yellowish 
or sjiecklcd with black. 
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The “ Tejus ” frequent forests and plantations, and are 
carnivorous. Their strength and swiftness enable them to 
catch all kinds of animals, from insects and worms to frogs, 
snakes, mice, and birds. As they take chickens and eggs from 
the farms they are considered noxious, and they are frequently 
hunted down %vith dogs for the sake of their flesh, which is 
regarded as good to eat. They defend themselves with lashing 
strokes of their long tail and with their powerful jaws. They 
retire into burrows, and they deposit their hard-shelled eggs 
in the ground. In captivity they can easily be kept on meat. 

Dracaena guianeiisis of the Guianas and the basin of the 
Amazon has the lateral teeth transformed into regular large 
molars, with broad and rounded crowns. The tail is strongly 
compressed, with a double, denticulated keel. It seems to be 
semi-aquatic, and, to judge from the teeth, herbivorous. 

Ameiva and CTiemidopkorus, with many species chiefly in 
tropical America, have laterally compressed hi- or tri-cuspid teeth. 
The skin forms a double fold on the neck, and is covered on the 
upper surface of the body with very small scales ; those on the 
ventral surface are large, and arranged in regular rows. Most of 
the species are small, under one foot in length, and are extremely 
pretty, very active, timid, and mainly insectivorous. 

C. scxlineatus is one of the few species of Cn€mido 2 yhoriis which 
inhabits the southern half of North America. Like all its 
relations it has the appearance of an ordinary lizard {Lacerta). The 
head is dark brown. A purple or brownish band extends over the 
back and tail, bordered on either side with three golden-yellow 
longitudinal lines. The flanks are brown, the under parts bluish 
white. The iris is golden, and the inner margins of the lids are 
bordered with a narrow band of bright yellow. This species is a 
very fast runner, and frequents dry and sandy places. Its total 
length amounts to about 10 inches. 

Fam. 11. Lacertidae.— Old-World Lizards, toith- 
out osteoderms on the Jjody, and vnth the supratemporal regions 
roofed over hy osteoderms. 

The limbs are always well developed, and have five fingers 
and five toes, always provided with shai-p claws. The skin 
covering the head forms large shields, mixed with small scales ; 
most of which, especially the shields, contain dermal ossifications. 
These frequently fuse with the ^underlying bones of the top of 
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the skull. 'J'he latter is always well marked off from the neck. 
The postorbital arch is complete. The temporal region is com- 
pletely roofed over by bones dorsally, chiefly owing to the size of 



FiOi 142. — Skoll ADd lower jaw of Laccrta virults. A* Dorsal view ; ventral view « 
C. from the left sido ; D, right half of the lower jaw. from the inner side, with some 
of the pleunxloat teeth. Ji.P^ Ectopterygoid ; Fr^ frontal ; jngal t 
iacrymal ; Mux, niaxtllar}* ; N, Aa, nasal ; In B. inner narial opening; 
palatine ; Par, parietal ; Ptnxy premaxillary ; Pr,f, prefrontal; Plyft pas^roital • 
PtJ‘^y postfrontal ; Pig, pterygoid ; Q, quadrate ; S.ang, supra-angular ; Sq, squa- 
mosal ; Vo, vomer. 

the postfrontal (Fig. 14:2, which fills the space between the 

parietal and the squamoso-postorbital bridge, thus abolishing the 
supra-temporal fossa. The squamosal is very small, placed be- 
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tween the postfrontal ii't/.i), the lateral occipital and the supia- 
teinporal. The large jvigal and the quadrate are not cuu- 
iiected with each other. The columella cruuii is well developed. 
The infra -orbital fossae are surrounded by the palatiues, pter-ygoids, 
ectoptervitoids, and ma.xillaries. The p«aUitines and pterygoids 
remain sejKirated in the middle line. The pterygoids fre»iui*ntly 
cany little teeth. The other teeth are typically pleurodont. 
hollow, slightly curved, and bi- or tri-cuspid. 

The skin covering the body, the legs, and the tail is devoid of 
osteoderms. The scales on the dorsiil surface vary much in size, 
from huge, strongly keeled scales to tiny granulations. Those 
of the ventral surface are large, broader than long, and are 
frecpiently aiTanged in regular transverse and longitudinal rows. 
The tail, generally long and pointed, is very brittle. All the 
.sense-organs are well developed. The tympanum is exposed. 
Tljc tongue is deeply bifurcated, narrow, flat, and covered with 
.scuile-like papillae. 

Various Lacerti<lae, especially some of those genera which live 
and dig in the Siiml, have a transparent disc in the middle of the 
lower eyelid, so- that they can see while the eye itself is pro- 
tected. This i.s for instance the Ciise in some specimens of the 
Indian and Afriaui £ranias. In the Indian genus Cobrita the 
transparent disc is very large, and in OphtojfS, which inhabits 
siiuJy stretches from Xorth Africa to India, the lower eyelid is 
fused with the riui of the much-reduced upper lid, and forms a 
large transparent window. 

The Lacertidae or True Liatrds comprise nearly twenty 
genera, with about one hundred species,* and are typical of 
the Old 'World, being found in Eurojje, Asia, and Africa, 
but not in Madagascar nor in the Austr'aliim region. They 
are most abundant in Africa. Their northern limit coincides 
fairly closely with the limit of the permanently frozen 
under-ground. This is indicated in the map (Fig. 143) by the 
dotted line. All the Lacertidae live upon animal food, chieHy 
insects, and after them worms and snails ; but the larger liziuds 
take what they can master, frequently other lizards, and even 
younger members of their own kind. Many of them love sugar, 
which they lick, and all require water. They are all terrestrial, 
preferring, according to their kind, such locirlities as yield 
them their particular food. Sunshine and warmth make a 
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marvellous change in the same individual, which on dull, rainy, 
or cold days lies in its hole, or shows only sluggish movements. 
Their sense of locality is great, or rather each individual inhabits 
one place, of which it knows every nook and corner, cranny, tree, 
and bush. It has its favourite hole to sleep in, a stone, the 
branch of a tree, or a wall to bask upon, and when disturbed or 
chased it makes with unerring swiftness for a safe spot to retire 
into. The same lizard, when once driven away from its own 
locality, seems to lose all its presence of mind, floundeis 
about, and is comparatively easily caught. Most lizards are 
extremely curious, although shy, and this state of their mind can 



= LACCRTIOAC. 

Fia. 143. — Map sbowiog the distribution of the Lacertidae. 


be made use of by those who want to catch them without injury, 
and above all without getting the animal minus the brittle tail. 
This safe way of catching lizards consists in taking a thin rod 
with a running noose of thread at the end, in drawing the 
latter over the lizard’s head, and then raising it. The little 
creature does not mind the rod in the least ; on the contrary, it 
watches it carefully, and often makes for the thread. The boys in 
Southern Italy have improved upon and simplified this mode of 
catching lizards by bending the end of a wisp of grass into a 
noose, and covering the latter over with a thin film of saliva. 
The shiny film, like a soap-bubble, is sure to excite the curiosity 
of the creature. The late Professor Eimer ^ refers to this practice 

» Orgcmie Erolutitm. Translation, London, 1890. 
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as carried out by the children of two thousand yeare ago, 
and he sagaciously explains that the beautiful statue of the 
60 -callcd Apollo Sauroctonos represents a boy who is in the act 
of noosing the little lizard on the tree. 

Lacerta . — A row of enlarged scales forms a distinct collar 


across the ventral half of the neck, in front of the chest. The 
scales on the back are much smaller than those on the tail, which 
is long, round, and pointed. The digits have smooth, tubercular 
lamellae on the under surface. Femoral pores are well marked. 
This genus, with about twenty species, ranges through Europe, 
Northern and Western Asia, and Africa north of the Equator. 

L. the Common English Lizard, has a very wide 

range, through Northern and Central Europe and Siberia to the 
Amoor country and the Island of Saghalien. It occurs through- 
out Great Britain, even in Ireland, where it is the only spedes 
of reptile, occurring, for instance, in the County of Meath and in 
the south-eastern counties, e.g. Waterford. It does not occur 
south of the Vyrenees or south of the Alps. The supra-ocular 
and the supraciliary scales are in contact with each other, not 
being separated by a series of little granules. Normally there is a 
single postnasal and a single anterior loreal shield. The ventral 
s^les are arranged in six or eight longitudinal series, of which 
the second series on each side from the median ventral line is the 
largest. The coloration of this species is subject to much 
variation. The general colour of the adult is brown or reddish 
above, with small darker and lighter spots ; many specimens 
have a blackish vertebral streak and a dark lateral band edaed 
with yellow. The under parts are orange to red in the male 
with conspicuous black spots ; yellow or pale omnge in the’ 
female, either without or with scanty black spots. The newly- 
born s^cimens are almost black. The males are slightly smaller 
than the females ; males of a total length of 6 inches, and 
® 1. may be considered rather large specimens. 

^ specific name implies, viviparous, i.e. the 
SIX to twelve young burst the eggs immediately after they 
have been laid . sometimes the mother has to retard the laying, 
in which case the young are born free. The female does not 
make a nest but simply deposits her ofifepring on the ground 
and leaves the young to their fate. For the first few days the 
little ones, which scarcely measure three-quarters of an inch in 
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length, remain almost motionless between leaves or in cracks of 
the ground, and they do not take any food. They grow, how- 
ever, quickly, living upon the remains of the yolk which has 
slipped into their body. Their first food consists of Aphides and 
similar tiny insects. 

Tlie Common Lizard prefers moist localities and is very hardy. 
It extends northw’ards to Archangel, and iu the Alps it ascends 
to nearly 10,000 feet above the level of the sea. However, on 
the approach of the cold season, in the month of October, it 
withdraws into its winter quarters, frequently iu company with 
many of its own kind. 

Z. ugilis, the Sand-Lizard, has nearly the same wide range 
as L. vivipara, except that it does not go so far north and does 
not extend eastwards beyond Central Siberia. It is absent in 
Ireland and Scotland, while in England it is restricted to the 
southern half. 

The characters which distinguish the Sand-Lizard from Z. 
vivipara are few, although the majority of the specimens of either 
kind are very distinct in their coloration, and Z. agilis is strictly 
oviparous, depositing its eggs in the ground, under leiives, in 
heaps of w’eeds and similar places. The Sand-Lizard has usually 
a single postnasal and two superposed anterior loreals, the three 
sliields forming a triangle. The temples are covered with flat 
scales, two or three of which are enlarged and in contact with 
the parietals, but there is no tympanic scale. 

The coloration is subject to much variation, local as well as 
individual. As a rule the Sand-Lizard gives the impression of 
being striped longitudinally, the striation being caused by rows 
of dark and white spots and patches along the sides of the buck, 
flanks, and tail. In the male a more or less pronounced green, 
in the female brown and grey are the prevailing ground-colours. 
A typically coloured male during the breeding season is grass- 
green on the sides and suffused with green on the yellow under 
parts ; the sides are dotted with black, with whitish eye-spots. 
Tile under parts are spotted with black. The adult female is 
brown or grey above, with large dark brown, white-centred spots, 
wliich are arranged iu three rows on each side. The under parts 
are cream-coloured, with or without black specks. The young 
are grey-brown above with white, black-edged spots, the umer 
parts are whiti.sh. Total length of the adult up to 8 inches. 
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The male is a little smaller than the female but has a relatively 
lanj.'er t;iil, a little less than half the total length. 

Tlie Sand-Lizaid is easily kept in captivity, ami lives for years 
if allowed a variety of food and proj)er places to hil>ernate in. 
It iJuirs in the spring, in Englatid in ilay or June ; the white, 
paiehment-like eggs, numbering five to eight, are hatched in the 
following July or August- 

L. viridii:, the Green Lizard, inhabits Southern and !Mi<kllo 
Europe and Soiith-'Western Asia. The general coloxir of this 
beautiful lizard is emerald-green above, changing into greenish 
yellow on the flanks and into yellow on the belly. The throat, 
especially in the males during the breeding season, is blue. Tlie 
upper parts are frequently speckled with black. The young are 
brown or green above with one or two yellowish lateral stripes, 
which persist in some adult females. There are usually two 
.superposed postuasal shields. The semilunar collar on the neck 
is well pronounced, and there is usually a distinct gular fohl. 
The tail is often very long, especially in the males, sometimes 
nearly three-quarters of the total length, which in very large 
males reaches IG or 17 inches. The females do not quite reach 
tliis length. 

Tlie Green or Emerald-Lizard prefers rocky localities, from 
the sea-level, us for instance in Jersey, up to a lieight of 
several thousand feet. It is extremely swift and Ciin 
climb trees, which it sometimes resorts to when chased. AVlieu 
hard pressed it takes tremendous leap.s down to the ground, 
marvellously enough without injury to body or tiiil, which latter 
is otherwise very brittle. They pair in the spring or early 
summer after much fighting between the males; the eggs, to the 
number of about ten, are whitish and are deposited a mouth 
later. The young are hatched after another four weeks. 

This beautiful lizard does not keep well in captivity, althoxigh 
it becomes very tame ; it eats meal-wonns, snails, earth-worms, 
and insects, esi>ecially butterflies, but it sickens after the first 
winter even if it has been allowed to hibernate. 

In Portugal and Spain L. viridis is represented by a slightly 
different kind, L. schreiheri, the chief interest of which lies in the 
fact that it approaches L. oceUata in several respects. The 
occipital shield is large and is usually broader than the inter- 
parietal. The dorsal scales are smaller, and there are eight well- 
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developed rows of ventral scales. Instead of being uniformly 
green, the upper parts are usually spotted and vermiculated with 
black ; sometimes, especially in the females, the black spots have 
a white ocellus in the centre. The under parts are yellowish, 
with or without black spots. The throat is blue. The young 
look very different. They are olive-brown above with large 
yellow, or bluish-white, black-edged ocelli on the side of the head 
and body. 

Other forms, perhaps of sub-specific rank, approaching L. 
ocellata, occur in the Balkan Peninsula, where, for instance in 
Dalmatia, the typical L. viridis attains its most beautiful de- 
velopment. 

L. ocellata, the Eyed Lizard, inhabits Spain and Portugal, 



Fio. 144 . — Laurta ocdlata (the Eyed Lizard), x J. 


extending northwards into the South of France and into the 
Kiviera, southwards into Morocco and Algeria ; these southern 
forms (Z. ^ater and Z. iangitana) approach Z. viridis. The 
Eyed Lizard is green or dark olive above, with black or yellowish 
dots, which are sometimes combined into a kind of network 
pattern. The under parts are uniformly greenish yellow. The 
sides of the body are adorned with about two dozen blue, black- 
edged spots or " eyes.” The intensity of the blue and the depth 
of "the green ground-coloui vary much according to sex, time of 
the year, and state of health. Males during the breeding season 
are most beautiful and brilliant. The occipitel shield is br<»d , 
there are two superposed nasal but no tympanic shields. e 

supraoculars are separated from the supraciUaides by a M 

granules. The collar is well mai'ked. but not the gular o . 
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The dorsal scales are minute and granular ; the ventral sliields 
are arranged in eight or ten longitudinal rows. 

The " Eyed Lizard ” reaches a considerable size, especially the 
males, which develop a very strong and thick head, and are 
much more robust and powerful than the more slender females. 
Old males reach a length of 2 feet, two- thirds of which 
length belong to the tail ; but the latter varies much, even if it 
luis never been broken and renewed. 

The Eyed Lizard keeps extremely well in captivity, and in 
this respect is unlike the Green Lizard. A case has been re- 
corded of its living thirteen years. This species is very intelligent. 
Although at first ferociously wild and biting furiously, these 
lizards soon become tame and take food regularly. One of my 
own, a half-grown male from Northern Spain, about one foot in 
length, made its home in a little niche of the greenhouse-wall, 
whence it emerged regularly to take the oftered food from my 
hand. It soon knew the whole place thoroughly, making use of 
the creepers \s’hilst scaling up to its retreat, jumping over certain 
gups, descending to the ground at certain spots, basking on 
certain stones, invariably in t!ie same methodical way. Iii the 
month of October it retires into the ground on the coolest side 
of the greenhouse, and although the latter is well warmed, the 
lizard remains invisible until the next February or March, 
when on some fine day it is rediscovered basking upon exactly 
the same stone where it had been seen five mouths before. The 
only drawback in conue.xion with keeping this kind of lizard in 
company with other creatures is their voraciousness; since large, 
fully adult specimens attack and eat any other small lizard, 
slow-worm, or snake they can find They also take mice. The 
eggs are often deposited in liollow trees. 

L. muralis, the "Wall -Lizard, is very common in Southern 
Europe, Asia Minor, and Northern Africa. Northward it 
extends into Belgium and into South Germany. In the Iberian 
Peninsula it ascends up to 5000 or 6000 feet above the level 
of the sea. This gracefiU little creature, with an average length 
of G to 8 inches, is easily recognised by the series of granules 
between the supraocular and supraciliary scales and usually by 
liaving only six rows of ventral scales. The great variety in colora- 
tion lias given rise to the establishment of many races, varieties, and 
.sub-species. In the typical forms the upper parts are brown or 
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greyish, with blackish spots or streaks, sometimes with a bronzy 
greenish sheen. The under parts are white, yellow, pink, or red, 
either uniform or, especially in the males, with large black spots. 
The lateral rows of ventral sliields are frequently blue. Tlie 
colour-varieties are almost entUess. One of the most notewortliy 
is that described as var. coerulea by Eiraer; this, confined to 
the Faraglione Rocks near Capri, is blackish above, like the rock, 
and sapphire -blue below. Similarly coloured specimens, var. 
Wfi/rtH, occur on some of the rocky islets of the Balearic Isles. 

The Wall-Lizard deserves its name, since in the Mediterranean 
coiintries there is scarcely a wall on which these active lizards 
do not bask or run up and down, often head downwards, in 
search of insects. They are oviparous. The hibernation is 
short and not very deep, since these lizards can sometimes 
be seen basking on sunny winter days before their regular 
appearance in the early spring. 

Psammodroinus, with a few species in South-Western Europe, 
notiiljly in the Iberian Peninsula and in North-Western Africa, 
has no distinct semilunar collar, but has a short fold in front of 
each arm. The back is covered witl> large, rhombic, strongly 
keeled and imbricating scales. The lateral scales pass gradually 
into tlie ventrals, which are smooth and arranged in six longi- 
tudinal rows. 

l\ hiapunicxis is bronzy brown above, with small black and 
wliite specks, and with one or two longitudinal streaks on each 
side. The under parts are white. Total length about 5 inches. 
Although also found inland, tliis species prefers sandy dunes, 
studded with prickly and scanty vegetation. It runs very fast 
and digs itself rapidly into the sand when pursued. When 
caught it eitlier utters a faint cry like “ tsi-tsi,” or it feigns 
de^ith. The pairing takes place in June ; half-a-dozen eggs are 
laid about eighteen days later, deeply imbedded in the warm 
sand, and they are hatched in eight weeks. The eggs are saitl 
to grow’ after they have been laid from 13 by 7 mm. to 17- 
20 by 10-11 mm. Tlie newly hatched little creatures 
measure ab<»ut 2 inches in length, more than half of which 
Ijelongs to the tail. 

P. {Trojridosaura) aUjirwi has the same range as P. hvipam- 
cus, but grows to 10 iiiclies in length, and is much more 

* FiHchct, ZooL Ocivtcn, 1884t P* 
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beautifully coloured. The upper parts are bronzy brown with 
one or two golden, dark-edged, lateral streaks ; the uuder parts 
are whitisli ; the male has one or more blue-eyed spots above 
each shoulder. 

Acunth oductylus is distinguished by the lateitilly fringed 
digits. This genus ranges throughout Northern Africa to the 
Punjab. One species, A. rulynris, extends into Spain and 
Portugal. The dorsal scales are small and almost smooth, but 
those on the tail are strongly keeled; the ventrals ai'e inucli 
broader than long, and are arranged in eight to ten rows. The 
fringes on the digits are but feebly developed in the shape of 
lateral deuticulations. The adults are gi'ey-brown with faint 
longitudinal stripes, and with more conspicuous black and pale 
spots : in the breeding season larger blue-eyed spots appear on the 
sides near the limbs. Tlie tail is often pink, especially on the 
under surface. Total length about 7 inches. 

Fam. 12. Gerrhosaaridae. — Pleurodont African Lacertidae 
with osteoderins on the head and body. 

This family is intermediate between the Lacertidae and 
the Sciucidae. The tongue is constructed like that of tlie 
Lacertidae, but is only feebly nicked anteriorly. Dermal ossifi- 
witions roof over the temporal region, and femoral pores aiv 
present. On the other hand, tlie osteodenas, which cover the 
whole body, are in their structxire and arrangement typically 
Scincoid. The tail is long and fragile. A lateral fold is 
usually present. The limbs are sometimes reduced to useless 
stumps. The few genera and species of this family are strictly 
coiitined to the African sub-region, being found in the whole of 
Africa south of the Sahara, and in Madagascar. 

On-rhifsain-tis, with a .strongly developed lateiul fold and 
complete liiiib.s, occurs in Africa. O. jUviguUiris, of South -Vfrica, 
has a total length about one loot. 

Ti-lrinhtrjylus, of South Africa, Ims also a strong lalerul fold, 
bub the limbs are either very short and peiuadactyle (7'. ivus). 
or tetradnctyle, or they arc minute pointed stumps, as in* T. 

of t ICO n*'. 

Fam. 13. Scincidae. — Pleurodont liznus with strongly de- 
veloped osteoder.ms on liead and body, with very heblv nicked, 
sryily tongue, with complete cranial ui-ches, and with separated 
premaxillarics. 
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The temporal region is covered over, as in the Lacertidae, 
with strongly developed, bony, dermal ossifications. Similar 
osteoderms underlie the scales which cover the body and tail. 
The tongue is relatively short, not forked behind, and but very 
feebly nicked at the tip ; it is covered with scale-like papillae. 
Femoral pores are absent. 

All the Skinks prefer dry, sandy ground, in which they not 
only burrow, but move quickly about, either for protection or in 
search of their animal food. In connexion with this sand- 
loving and at least temporary subterranean life stands the 
frequent reduction of the limbs. Every stage from the fully 
developed and functional pentadactyle limb to complete absence 
of limbs is represented. There are species within the same 
genus with five, four, three, or two fingers or toes. There are 
Skinks without fore-limbs, but with vestigial hind-limbs, and 
vice versa. The interesting point is that these reductions do 
not indicate relationship within the family, but have happened 
independently. They are impressive illustrations of convergent 
retrogressive evolution. 

Ablepharus, widely distributed in the Old World, has the 
lower eyelid transformed into a transparent cover, which is fused 
with the rim of the reduced upper lid, exactly us in the Lacertine 
genus Ophiojis. 

All the Scincidae seem to be viviparous, some of them, e.g. 
Trachysaurus, in the strict sense of the word, since the hard or 
parchment-like egg-shell has been dispensed with. 

The family contains about four hundred species, which have 
been arranged in nearly thirty genera, many of them on fanciful 
grounds. The family is cosmopolitan, but reaches its greatest 
diversity in numbers and forms in the tropical parts of the Old 
World, especially in the Australian region, inclusive of the 
islands of the Pacific. America, notably South America, has 
the Kiiiullest number. 

Trnchysaurus, with one species, T. rugosus, inhabits the whole 
of the Australian continent. It is easily recognised by the large 
and rough scales, and the short and broad stump-like tail. It 
i.s dark brown above with yellowish irregular markings; the 
under parts are yellowish, marked with brown. Embryos of 
tlii.s .Kpccies have yellow transverse bands on the back, but thcM 
often fade away before birth. The creature is strictly vivi- 
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Ijarous, the egg-membraiie being very thin, and the two or three 
einbiyos are ripened in uterus-like dilatations of the oviducts. 
The period of gestation is about three months, and the birth 
takes place, in South Australia, about April. According to 
Fischer^ this species, which is often in the market, is easily kept. 
It requires warmth, sand and stones for basking, and water, in 
which it soaks itself preparatory to the shedding of the 
skin, which takes place half-a-dozen times in the year, and is a 
slow process, requiring eight to ten days. The food consists 
chiefly of worms, lizards, and snakes, but meat, cabbage, and 
lettuce are also taken. The total length is about one foot. 



Fro, 'l4f>,^^Trachysaurus ru^osus^ 

Cydodm s. Tiliqua. of Australia, Tasmania, and the Malay 
Islands, has stout lateral teeth with spherical crowns* The 
imbricating, cycloid scales of the body and the rather short but 
pointed tail are quite smooth and shiny. C. yiyas, of New 
Guinea and the Moluccas, reaches a length of nearly 2 feet 

The general colour is brownish yellow, with broad, dark bands 
across the body and tail. 

Scincus. of North Africa, Arabia. Persia, and Sindh, has peuta- 
dactyle limbs, with laterally serrated digits. The eyelids are 
v,-en developed, but the ear is hidden under scaly flaps N 
oJ^e^7u.hs, of the Sahara and of EgjT>t. grows to about 8 
mches 111 length. The snout is peculiarly shaped, cuneiform. 
Tlie eyes are very small. The scales of the body are perfectlv 
smooth ; the sides of the belly are somewhat angular. The 

' Zool. Oarl. 1882, p. 208. 
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whole shape of the creature, the scales, and the digits are 
adapted to burrowing and moving quickly through the loose 
sand. The general colour is yellowish or brownish above, each 
scale with small brown and whitish spots; the under parts are 
uniform whitish. The young are quite beautiful, being uniform 
pale salmon-coloured above, silvery white below. When a little 
older, yellow spots appear on the flanks and grey bands across 
the back. These Skinks live in the absolutely dry reddish- 
3 'ellow sand of the desert, in which they may almost be said to 
swim about, so swift and easy are their movements. They live 



Fio. 146 . — Cydodus yigas. x 

on insects, while in their turn they are eaten by snakes, and above 
all by the Varanus lizards. 

Of Mahuia with about forty species, in the whole of Africa, 
Southern Asia, and in Tropical America, we mention only M. 
{Eicprepes) vitfata, on account of its partly semi-aquatic life, a 
v'ery rare condition among Scincidae. This creature, about 
7 inches long when full grown, frequents damp localities in 
Tunis and Algeria, where the French call it " Poisson de sable.” 
It often sits on the floating leaves of Nymphaea alha, and dives 
into tlio water in order to escape. Its proper element is, how- 
ever, the sand, and for the night it retires under stones. The 
general colour is olive brown with a lighter vertebral band and 
two narrow whitish lines on each side, sometimes edged with 
black. The under parts are yellowish or greenish white. 

Chcdcidcs s. Seps s. Gongylvs, of the Mediterranean countries 
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also occurs in South-Western Asia. Tfie lower eyelid lias a 
transparent disc. The body is much elongated, and is covered 
with smooth shiny scales. The limbs are very short, or reduced 
to mere vestiges. 

Ch. occllatvs, of the Southern Mediterranean countries, oc- 
curring also in Malta and Sardinia, reaches about 10 inches in 
ength. The snout is conical, the ear-opening a small slit or 
hole. The limbs have five fingers and toes. The under parts 
are uniform silvery white, but the colour of the upper parts is 
very variable, mostly olive brown with black spots and irregular 
cross-bars, or with dark and light spots: sometimes uniform 

^ “Sht upper and a black lateral band. 
This Skink seems to have no fixed abode, but digs itself into the 
^nd wherever it wants to hide. The skin is not shed in fiakes 
but, a.s m most Skinks, it peels off by a process of gradual 
desquamation. Fischer’s specimens paired towards the end of 
December. The gestation lasted 56 days, when nine youn<r 
were born, which measured about 75 mm. or 3 inches; wlien 
three weeks old they had increased to nearly double this length. 

Ch. hneatiis. of Spain and Portugal, and of the South of 
J-mnce, like Ch. tridactylus of Italy and North-West Africa has 
only three fingers and toes. The fore-Umbs are only about’ one 
qua^r of an inch in length in large specimens of 10 inches 
total length ; the hmd-limbs are a little longer. The general 
colour 18 bronzy oUve or brown above, in the former species with 
nine or eleven darker longitudinal streaks ; uniform, and with an 
even nurnber of streaks in the latter species. Ch. bcdrmgne of 
Spam and Portugal, has mostly five fingers and toes, and the 
limbs are relatively longer m this smaUer species ; but it is a 

genus are not to a 

g eat ex^t simply individual variations, since the reduction of 

the Umbs and toes seems to be a very recent feature. Ch 

guentk^, of Palestine, otherwise in every respect like Ch 

trid^tyl^ hMt reaching a length of more tlian 14 inches 

has the limbs reduced to tiny conical stumps without a trace of 
separate digits. 


bark in I! aradentally under etoues or pieces of 

wwSev cr T ® “1“’ the gorse-bushes, on 

which they can be seen basking, provided they are approached 
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stealthily. They disappear on the slightest alarm, almost 
swimming, as it were, with great agility through the prickly 
cover, and then hiding and wriggling through the loose sand 
between the roots. 

The following five “ families ” are composed of degraded 
forms of various descent. Most of them lead a bun-owing, 
subterranean life, in adaptation to which the body has become 
snake-shaped or worm-like. The fore-limbs are entirely absent, 
except in Ckirotes ; the hind-limbs are absent, or reduced to 
small flaps ; the girdles are reduced correspondingly. The skull 
is devoid of postorbital, postfronto-squamosal, supratemporal, and 
jugal arches. The quadrate bone is mostly immovable. The 
eyes and ears are concealed, except in the Pygopodidae. 

Fain. 14. Anelytropidae. — An artificial assembly of a few 
degraded Scincoids. The worm-shaped, limbless body is devoid 
of osteoderms. The tongue is short, slightly nicked anterioi-ly, 
and covered with imbricating papillae. Columellae cranii are 
present. Antlyirojisis papillosus in Mexico. Typhlo8auru$ and 
Fe.ylinia in South and West Africa. 

Fam. 16. Dibamidae, consisting of the genus Dihamus, with 
D. nova^guineae, in New Guinea, the Moluccas, Celebes, and the 
Nicobar Islands. The tongue is arrow-shaped, undivided in 
front, covered with curved papillae. Columellae cranii are 
absent. The vermiform body is covered with cycloid imbricating 
scales without osteoderms. The limbs and even their arches 
are absent, but in the males the hind-limbs are represented by a 
pair of flaps. Total length of the animal about 6 inches. 

Fam. 16. Aniellidae. — The genus Aniella comprises a few 
small worm- or snake-shaped species in California, which seem to 
be degraded forms of Anguidae. The e^es and ears are con- 
cealed, limbs are entirely absent, the body and tail are covered 
with soft, imbricating, more or less hexagonal scales. The tongue 
is villose, smooth, and bifid anteriorly. The teeth are relatively 
large, few in numbers, recurved, with short swollen bases. The 
skull, by reduction, approaches the Ophidian type ; there is no 
columella cranii, the postorbital arch is ligamentous, the pre- 
maxillary is single, the nasjils and frontals remain separate, the 
pre- and post-orbitals are in contact with each other, excluding 

tlie frontal from the orbit. 

A. pulchra. — Silvery, the scales edged with brown ; buck and 
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tail with a narrow, brown, median line. Total length, 7 to 
8 indies. 

F&m. 17, AiDpiiisb&6liidAe» — Worm-shaped lizards with the 
soft skin forming numerous rings, each of which is divided into 
many little squares, the vestige.s of scales which are otherwise 
restricted to the head. The eyes and ears are concealed. Limbs 
are absent except in Chirotes, which has short four-clawed fore- 
limbs. The pectoral arch, and still more so the pelvic arch, are 
reduced to minute vestiges. The tail is very short. The skull 
IS siiiiill. compact, and strongly ossified, in adaptation to the 
burrowing life, and is devoid of postorhital and postfrouto- 
squamosal arches and of columellae. The teeth are either acrodon 



Flo. 1-17 — Map showiog the dUtributiou of Anij.hisbae»iUae. 


or pleurodont. The tongue is slightly elongated, covered with 
scale-like papillae, and bifurcates into two long and narrow 
smooth points. 

Amphisbaenas lead an entirely subterranean, burrowing 
life, like earth-worms. They are frequently found in ants* nests 
or m manure-heaps. Their progression is very worm-like, their 
annulated soft skin enabling them to make almost peristaltic 
motions and to move backwards as well as forwarda They 
crawl m a straight line, with slight vertical waves, not, like other 
limbless hzards or snakes, by lateral undulationa The food 
consists of worms and smaU insects. About one dozen genera 
with more than sixty species are known, most of which inhabit 

the Winer parts of America, the West Indies, and Africa. Four 
mhabit Mediterranean countries 
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If the tongue and the dentition be taken as indications of 
relationship, the Aiuphisbaenidae may perhaps be considered as 
degraded descendants of Iguanidae, a family which contains 
vari<jus limbless, burrowing, worm-shaped forms. But it is also 
possible that the Aiuphisbaenidae are not a natural group. 
This consideration applies with most force to the genera Amphis- 
haena and Anops, the various species of which occur in America 
and in Africa. 

Chirotes canalicuhitus, tlie only species of the genus, is the 
only Amphisbaenid which still possesses fore-limbs. These are 
short, stout, placed close behind the head, and are provided with 
four-clawed digits. This species occurs in Mexico and California, 
is brownisli or flesh-coloured, and reaches a length of about 8 inches. 

Am^)hishaena, with nearly thirty species, in Tropical America 
and Africa. On account of the short rounded-off head and the 
almost eqviully blunt tail these creatures are called by the natives 
“ cobras de doua cabezas,” i.e. snakes with two heads, or they are 
known as “ nuies das formigas,” i.e. mothers of ants, because of 
their predilection for taking up their quarters in the nests of 
unt.s or termites. The scientific name refers of course to their 
capal)ility of moving forwards and backwards at both ends, 

and ^aivo>, walk). 

A. f idiginosa, one of the commonest species in South America 
and in the West Indies, is chequered black and white. The skin 
of the body has about two hundred rings, the tail about thirty. 
Total length l>etween one and two feet. A more or less distinct 
fold extends along each side of the body from the neck to the 
tail, at the level where the dorsal scales originally joined the 
ventral scales. 

Blamis is the only genus of the Mediterranean province. 
B. cinereus, of Portugal, Spain south of the Cantabrian range, 
Morocco, and Algeria, reaches a length of 10 inches, but such large 
specimens are mther rare. The general colour of the living 
animal is pink with a brownish tinge and with minute grey 
specks. The lateral lines or folds are well marked, and a stronger 
transverse fold is placed behind the head. The body shows 
from one hundred and ten to one hundred and twenty-five 
rings, tlie tail from twenty to twenty-two; each body-ring con- 
tains about thirty little squares or remnants of scales. There are 
a few pre-anal pores. 
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I have sometimes fouinl this species in l*ortugal whilst digging 
for earth-worms in manm*e-lieaps and similar moist places, where 
thej- lead the same life as the worms except that they live vipou 
them and upon insects. "NVhen kept dry they become very tliin 
and shrunken, but when put back into moist soil they again become 
turgid and supple within a short time. Those which I have 
kept in glass jars filled with rich mould throve verj* well, 
living upon the tiny insects and worms which infest such com- 
post soil ; they dug lung tortuous channels, in which they moved 
forwards and sometimes backwards, but they never came to the 
surface, 

Fam. 18. Pygopodidae. — Pleurodont, snake-shaped lizards, 
without fore-limbs, but with the hind-limbs appearing as a pair 
of scaly flaps. 

The shoulder-girdle is much reduced. The hind-limbs, 
althougli very small and hidden within the scaly, almost fin- 
like flaps, still possess five toes. The ischium appears externally 
us a .small spur on cither side of the anal cleft. The eyes aiv 
devoid of movable lids, remaining open and unprotected ; the 
pupil is vertical. Tlie ear is either concealed or exposed. The 
tongue is fleshy, slightly forked and extensible. The body is 
covered with roundish imbricating scales. The tail is very long 
and brittle. The few genera of this undoubtedly natural family 
of unknown relationship contain in all about ten species, 
restricted entirely to Australia, Tasmania, and perhaps New 
Guinea. Next to nothing is known about their habits, except 
that some of them eat other lizards. 

P}/(/opns lepidopus is distributed over the whole of Australia. 
It reaches a total length of about 2 feet, 16 inches of 
which belong to the tail. General colour coppery grey above, 
sometimes with several longitudinal series of dark s^wts. 

Lialis huHoni of nearly the same size and equally wide dis- 
tribution has the hind-limbs reduced to e.xtremely small, scarcely 
visible, narrow appendagea 

Sub-Order 3. Ohamaeleontes . — Acrodont Old-World Saurians 
with a lateridly com^essed hody, piehensiU tail,and well-developed 
limhs with the digits m'ranged in opposing, grasping, htindUs of 
two and three respectively. 

The Chameleons are an essentially African family. Alwut 
half of the fifty species known inhabit Madagascar, the others 
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the African continent. One, the common Chameleon, is North 
African, extending into Andalucia ; two others occur in South 
Arabia and Socotra, and only one in Southern India and Ceylon. 

This sub-order is well distinguished from all other Saurians 
by several, mostly unique, characters. The tongue is club-shaped 
and extremely projectile, to a length equal to that of the body. 


^ ^ The head is usually described as 

forming a casque, with prominent 
crests and tubercles. There is no 
tympanum and no tympanic cavity. 
^ The parietal bones, united into one, 
^ extend backwards far beyond the 
^ * occiput, and the tip of this projec- 

tion is met by a much -elongated 
supratemporal bone, which, partly 

FiQ.i 48 .-.Map Showing the distri- f«sed With the squamosal, helps to 
butioii of Chameleons. CDclose a huge supratemporal fossa. 

The latter is widely open behind. The postfronto-squamosal 
arch and the postorbital arch are strong. The jugal is widely 
separated from the quadrate ; the latter stands vertically and is 
not reached by the pterygoid. There is no columella cranii. 
The pre- and post-frontals often join to form a supra-orbital 
roof. The nasals are very small and are excluded from the nares, 
which are bordered entirely by the enlarged prefrontals and by 
the maxillaries. The premaxillaries are small* and carry no 
teeth. The latter are acrodont, compressed and tricuspid, and 
are restricted to the maxillaries and mandibles. 


The limbs are peculiar. Not only are they relatively long and 
very slender, but two digits are permanently opposed to the other 
three. On the hand the first three fingers form an inner bundle 
opposed to the outer, or fourth and fifth fingers. On the foot the 
inner bundle is formed by the first and second, the outer by the 
other toes. The shoulder-girdle is of the ordinary Saurian type, 
but there are no clavicles and no interclavicle. The costal sternum 


is well developed ; the ribs posterior to those which meet the 
sternum are very thin and elongated: they meet and fuse with their 
feli .ws in the medio-ventral line. These hoops are not connected 
with their neighbours in front or behind. The tail is prehensile 
by being rolled downwards ; it is not brittle and is incapable of 
being renewed. The skin is not covered with scales, but with 
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granules. Tlie eyes are very remarkable. The eyeballs them- 
selves are large, but the eyelids are united into one fold with 
a small central opening. However, when the Chameleon is asleep 
the margins of this opening sometimes become more slit-like. 


The right and left eye can be, and are 


separately from each 
othy and the creature 
squints terribly. Each 
eyeball, together with 
the pin-hole eyelid, is 
rolled up and down, 
backwards and for\var<ls, 
independently of the 
other eye. This is a 
unique feature, but it 
also occurs in people 
who squint badly. The 
question “ What, and 
how, do these creatures 



incessantly, moved 



see ? ” is therefore quite 
idle, especially since in 
reptiles binocular vision 
does not exist at all and. 
consequently, cannot be 
disturbed by squinting. 

The tongue has 
attained an extraordin- 
ary development. The 
tongue proper (Fig. 152) 
is club-shaped, and is 
covered with a sticky 
secretion. The base or 
root of the tongue is very 



Tio. 149.— A. Dorsal, B, ventral, and O, lateral view 
of the skull of Chautaelton vulgaria. x 1. Coiid, 
McipiUl condyle ; EP, ectopterygoid ; Jug, jugal ; 
Lae, lacrj-mol ; PtUy jwlatine ; Par, parietal ; Pr/, 
prefrontal ; Pt,/, postfrontal ; Ptg. pterygoid ; 
Q, quadrate ; Sq, squamosal ; Vo, vomer. 


narrow, composed of extremely elastic fibres, and is supported by 

a much-elongated copular piece of the hyoid. The elastic part 

of the tongue is, so to speak, telescoped over the style-shaped 

copula, and the whole apparatus is kept in a contracted state like 
a spring in a tube. 


A pair of wide, very elastic blood-vesseb and special elastic 
bauds extend from the base into the thick end of the tongue. 
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By rapidly tilling the apparatus witli blood, and by the action of 
certain hyoid muscles, the spring is, so to speak, released, and the 
momentum gained by the thick and heavy club-shaped tongueproper 
projects it far out of the mouth. The sticky end of the club shapes 
itself into an upper and a lower Hap, which partly envelop the 
prey, and the elastic bands of the far-stretched stalk withdraw the 
whole. The detailed working of this ingenious shooting apparatus 
is not easy to follow. An ordinary full-grown Chameleon can 
shoot a fly at the distance of 7 or 8 inches. The whole 
performance is very quick, lasting less than one second. "Wlieii 
the desired object is very near, only 2 or 3 indies off, the 
Chameleon has a certain difficulty in shooting its prey. The 
tongue is at fii'st put out slowly, tentatively, the following jerk 
is feeble, and it seems as if the apparatus refuses to work unless 
it is allowed to shoot out with full force. 

Another remarkable and quite proverbial feature of Chameleons 
is tlieir changing of colour. This is by no means restricted to 
Chameleons, which indeed are rivalled in this respect by various 
other lizards, for instance by the Indian Agamoid Calofcs and by 


the American Ameiva. 

The microscopical structure and mechanism of the colour- 
changing apparatus is, in Chamaelcon vulr/aris, as follows : — 

The epidermis is colourless, and the iVIalpighiun layer is not 
jiarticularly modifled except that in it are imbedded some iri- 
descent cells, with ver>' minute wavy striation on their surface. 
Tlie cutis contains in its leathery tissue a great number of small 
and closely packed cells, filled with strongly refractive granules, 
chiefly guanine-crystals. TJiese cause the white colour by diffuse 
reflection of direct light. The cells nearer the surface are charged 
with oil-drops and appear yellow. Large chromatophores are 
imbedded in the white graniUar mass, most of them with blackish- 
brown, others with reddish pigment, the granules of which are 
shifted up and down, towards and away from the surface of the 
cutis, in ramified branches of the chromatophores. When these 
branches are contracted the pigment is conveyed back into the 
bulbous basal portion of the chromatophores and the skin appem*s 
yellow or white. When all the pigment is shifted towards the 
surface of the cutis, the animal looks dark, sometimes black. In 
intermediate conditions the light is changed into green y 
diffraction through the yellowish upper strata and by the finely 
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possible. At the same time the Chameleon turns round upon 
its twig, so that the latter comes to stand between the observer 
and its own body, which may thereby be completely hidden. "When 
angry, the creature either presents its broadest surface, swaying 
to the right and left, or it blows itself up and hisses. The lungs 
are very capacious, and, instead of being bag-shaped, end in 
several narrow blind sacs which extend far down into the body- 
cavity, so that not only the chest but the whole body can be 
blown up. 

The usual mode of propagation is by means of eggs, but a 
few species allied to Ch. pumilm are viviparous. The time of 
incubation and of gestation is long. For instance, the pairing of 
CU. vulfjaris takes place in the month of August. The eggs are 
laid in the last week of October, about fifty to sixty days later. 
Sometimes, however, the eggs are retained much longer, since I 
have x'eceived specimens with ripening eggs in July which did 
not lay until the end of October. The eggs are deposited in the 
ground and ai*e not hatched until the following February or 
March, i.e. about 130 days later. The new-born little creatures 
are snowy white, and cannot change or rather assume colour 
until after the second week. 

All Chameleons are insectivorous and require enormous 
quantities of food, which must be alive to be taken. Most of 
them prefer Orthoptera, e.g. Locusts and Grasshoppers, and 
Lepidoptera. They also eat flies, meal-worms, and cockroaches, 
but their tastes differ not only individually but also temporarily. 
They require change of diet. One individual will take cock- 
roaches greedily, whilst another of the same kind will rather 
starve itself than touch one. The same applies to meal-worms. 
It is a great but common mistake to suppose that Chameleons 
do not require water. On the contrary they drink regularly and 
often, generally by licking up drops of water or by scooping them 
up with their lips, shoving the snout along the edges of wet 
leaves. It is not too much to say that most Chameleons are 
short-lived in captivity on account of the want of water. Those 
which are sold by the dealers are generally in a parched 
condition. Sprinkling the twigs or leaves of their cage with 
water works a wonderful change in them ; the dull, apathetic- 

looking creatures drink and drink, revive, assume brighter colours, 

and will soon take food, which they have until then refused 
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obstinately. Once I have even seen a Chameleon, wlieii put 
into the greenhouse, make straight for a tank and actually 
drink in gulps. 

After the}' have fattened tliemselves in the autumn, Chame- 
leons, at least those of North Africa, withdrew to hibernate in 
the ground. But nothing is known about how, when, ami 
where they do this, nor is it known if tropical species aestivate 
during the dry season. 

Chameleons are notoriously difficult to keep successfullv, 
whereby we do not mean the keeping for three to six months. 
This is easy enough, since it takes them several mouths 
to die of starvation. The difficulty is to keep them through 
the winter. To enable them to do this, it is absolutely necessary 
to fatten them up during the summer and autumn. Otherwise, 
although kept in a warm place, they are liable to lose their 
appetite in the autumn, when they become restless, probably with 
the desire to hibernate. Those few individuals which get over 
this critical period, say during the month of October, and do not 
refuse food, are probably safe. But thosi* are doomed which 
refuse to eat meal-worms or cockroaches or such food as cau be 
procured easily during the winter. 

The origin of the Chameleons is unknown. They form only 
one family, Chamaeleontidae, with l>etween fifty and sixty species, 
which, with a few exceptions, belong to the genus ChamacUon. 

Ch, vulgaris is the Common Chameleon of North Africa, Syria, 
and Asia Minor. It occurs also in n few parts of Southern Andnlucia, 
for instance near Jerez, and near Nerja, to the east of Z\talag-a. where 
it has possibly been introduced. A series of conical, slightly 
enlarged granules forms a little crest ou the median line of the 
throat. A whitish line, which does not change colour, extends 
from the chin to the vent. The rest of the skin, with the 
exception of a median dorsal series of slightly enlarged tubereles 
on part of the back, is composed of small granules. A small 
but distinct lobe of leathery skin extends along either side of the 
occiput towards the posterior end of the median parietal crest. 
Dead or spirit-specimens are usually pule yellow ; living oues are 
greenish, usually with differently coloured patclies on the sides. 
E.xceptionally large males reach a total length of about 9 inches, 
females reach the length of perhaps a foot, but aliout half 
of the total length belongs to the tail. 
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It is impossible to what is the colour of this Chameleou, 
since the s<ime specimen may within a few days appear in half-a- 
dozen difi'eront garbs, not counting minor combinations of colour. 
After it has been watched for several mouths, when all its 
possiliilities seem to be exhausted, it will probably surprise us 
by a totally new combination. Xot every specimen changes 
alike: some keep the .Siune appearance for a lojig time, otliers 
changf? <.ften : some are partial to specks, others to large patches. 



Fui, 1,^1 . — ChatntuhoH vul'jaris, xj. 


In the group of Chameleons shown in Fig. 152 several of 
the more n.sual arrangements of colour have been indicated by 
stipjding and various kinds of cross-hatching. 

A represents the usual coloration at night. The whole 
animal, which has just been stirred up from its sleep in the 
dark, is cream-coloured, with irregular patches of yellow on the 
head, the back, tlic sides of the body, the legs, and the tail. 

r> has the usual coloration: grey-green, with innumerable small 
darker specks, witl» two series of pale brown patches on the sides 
"f the body, and with one patch on the ragion of the ear. 






Fia. 152,— Showing change's of colour in Clinmeleons. A to D* CVkawinrW t^iloans 
{see p, 5/4), Chaviudeon pumtlus iu tho right upper comer. 
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C is the same specimen in an excited frame of mind ; 
it is represented in the act of shooting a fly. The light brown 
patches have changed to maroon brown ; and many round golden 
yellow spots have appeared on the green parts. 

D shows a specimen, coloured like C, within a few 
seconds after it has been put into an angry mood, in the present 
case by having its tail squeezed. Tlie whole body is blown out, 
the thick tongue causes the throat to bulge out, and all the 
yellow spots have become blackish green. 

Many small spots scattered over the body are usually a sign 
of anger. One of the specimens described above was, when fast 
asleep in a dark room, dirty white, with about two dozen large 
and small round spots of a rich yellow on each side of its body. 
Then a lighted lamp was brought into the room without in any 
way disturbing the animal. Within sixteen minutes the yellow 
spots had vanished completely ; the whole body and tail had 
become suffused with greenish yellow, which gradually turned to 
pale yellowish green, and those parts which in Fig. B are pale 
brown, were just distinguishable as pale yellowish-white regions. 
Tlie Chameleon was found to be fast asleep, and it kept this 
coloration during the rest of the evening. Other specimens 
behaved on similar occasions in the same way, but the greatest 
interest is attached to the fact that frequently only that side of 
the body “ greened up ” which happened to be exposed to the 
light, whilst the opposite side remained whitish. These changes 
are not absolutely unconscious ; they are, after all, under the 
control of the creature. In order to test the possibility of direct 
action of the light, I have taken the precaution of throwing the 
light of a candle only upon the body, whilst the head was kept 
in darkness. No changes of colour took place whilst the animal 
was asleep, but when a little light was allowed to sweep across 
the closed eye, this soon began to twitch, and although the 
creature did not open the eye, the usual changes of colour began 
to take place. When the light was removed, the animal soon 
re-assumed its whitish appearance. Artificially coloured light, for 
instance green, red, or blue glass or paper, has apparently no 
influence upon the changes of colour. The Chameleons behave 
as they would behave under ordinary conditions. Direct and 
liot .sunshine however causes them to darken, sometimes to 
turn uniform dull black, except for the white median ventral 
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line. Occasionally I found one of the specimens described above 
deep maroon brown, with dozens of round orange spots. Blue 
and red do not seem to be within the range of Ch. vulgaris, but 
the combinations of green, yellow, brown, black, and white, with 
their various shades, are almost endless. Sometimes the Chame- 
leons do not turn pale during the night, but remain more or less 
dull green, with or without brownish patches. Adaptation to 
their immediate surroundings takes place to a very moderate degree 
only, but as a rule they are brightest, especially in their green 
tints, when they are allowed to sit amongst green foliage. The intro- 
duction of a branch with fresh leaves generally has a brightening 
effect upon those which have previously been confined in a cage 
with dry twigs only. Cold does not necessarily make them pale, 
but they appear duller, and the changes take place more slowly. 
After all, Linnaeus has summed up the little we really know 
about the causes of these changes, in the following terse sentence : 
“ Vivus varies colores assumit secundum animi passiones, calorem 
et frigus." 

Chameleons are not very amiable. ‘When taken up they 
blow themselves out or they bite painfully, and it is a long 
time before they are tame enough not to go through various 
antics of anger when one approaches them. When taken in 
the hand they produce a peculiar faint grunting noise, which, 
however, can be better felt than heard. They quarrel much 
amongst each other ; and the males, during the pairing season, 
are particularly ill-tempered. Each individual selects its own 
particular branch to sleep on, if possible a horizontal one, 
upon which it crouches down lengthwise, with the head and 
belly resting upon the branch. The tail generally makes a turn 
round another branch, and the four legs, grasping some support- 
ing branch, are put into any, sometimes into an almost incredibly, 
awkward position. Although they climb about a good deal 
during the daytime, they generally resort to their accustomed 
sleeping branch, and they defend this vigorously against would- 
be intruders. 

Chameleons are most deliberate in their movements, some- 
times provokingly slow. Each arm and foot leaves the ’firmly 
grasped branch with great hesitation, and makes with equal 
deliberation for some other foothold. It does not matter if the 
thigh appears almost twisted out of its joint. The creatura will 
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remain in the most uncomfortable position, forgetting, one might 
think, to put one or more of its limbs down, but keeping them 
instead in the air. 

It is most interesting to watch them stalking their prey. 
Suppose we have introduced some butterflies into their 
roomy cage, which is furnished with living plants and with 
plenty of twigs. The Chameleons, hitherto quite motionless, 
perhaps basking with flattened-out bodies so as to catch as many 
of the sun’s rays as possible, become at once lively. One of 
them makes for a butterfly which has settled in the farther 
upper corner of the cage. With unusually fast motions the 
Chameleon stilts along and across the branches and all seems to 
go well, until he discovers that the end of the branch is still 8 
inches from the prey, and he knows perfectly well that 7 inches 
are the utmost limit to a shot with his tongue. He pauses 
to think, perhaps with two limbs in the air, but stability is 
secured by a judicious turn of the tail. After he has solved the 
puzzle, he retraces his steps to the base of the branch, climbs up 
the main stem, creeps along the next branch above, and when 
arrived at the 7 inch distance, he shoots the butterfly with 
unerring aim. The capacity of the mouth and throat is 
astonishing. A full-grown Chameleon will catch, chew, and 
swallow the largest moth, for instance a Sphi7ix ligiuiTi. When 
large, the prey is chewed, but the wings and legs are swallowed 
with the rest. Occasionally these parts are bitten ofif, especially 
the prickly long legs of large locusts. 

In water Chameleons are quite helpless. Sometimes they 
inflate themselves, but they always topple over on to the side, 
and the movements of their limbs are absolutely without any 
definite purpose. 

When the eggs are ripe, and this happens with the Common 
Chameleon about the end of October, the female refuses to take 
food, and becomes restless. One of my specimens searched 
about probing the ground for about a week before she dug 
a hole in some more solid soil. This took two days. In the 
evening I found her sitting in the hole to the middle of her 
body. On the following morning she was still there, but busy 
filling the hole with soil and covering it with dry leaves. A 
few eggs were lying about outside, two of which at least I 
saw her taking up by the hand and putting them on the 
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uest, which was found to contain some thirty soft-shelled eggs 
closely packed upon each other. During the whole process she 
was very snappy, and hissed much when approached. After that 
she crept into the twigs as usual, but refused to eat, vomited at 
once the artificially introduced food, became restless on the sixth 
day, crawling about at the bottom of the cage, and died on the 
following day. This is the usual fate, almost without exception, 
of females after they have deposited their eggs in captivity. The 
great number of eggs and their deposition naturally exhausts 
them, and they probably want to hibernate at once. The eggs, 
which are yellowish, long-oval, about half an inch long and 
covered with a parchment-like shell, are very difficult to rear, 
chiefly on account of the difficulty of regulating the moisture. They 
shrink up when too dry, and they are very liable to become mouldy. 
According to Fischer ^ the eggs can be hatched in a large flower- 
pot with a layer of horse-droppings at the bottom, then a layer 
of 6 inches of slightly moist soil, then the eggs, then another 
6 inches of loose soil, with a glass plate covering the top, 
securing at the same time ventilation. In this way he succeeded 

in hatching several sets of eggs after 125 and 133 days 
respectively. 

Ck. calcaratus, the Indian Chameleon, is found in the southern 
half of the Peninsula and in Ceylon, but it is far from common. 
It much resembles Ch. vulgaris, but the male is distinguished by a 
tarsal process or “ spur." covered with skin, on the inner side of 
the foot. 


Ck. pumilus, the Dwarf Chameleon of South Africa, reaches a 
total length of 5 to 6 inches. It has a well-marked, serrated 
gular crest, which extends from the chin to the end of the neck. 
The chest and belly are without a toothed line, but a strongly 
serrated series extends from the occiput over the back and tail 
(see the right upper corner of Fig, 152 on p, 575). A row of 
enlarged tubercles or scales extends along the sides of the body 
The general colour is green, with a large and long patch of brick- 
red on the sides ; smaU dots and spots of intense red are scattered 
over various parte of the body. The changes of colour are rather 
limited At night the Dwarf Chameleon does not turn pale but 
generaUy keeps its coW When they are very weU tCg^en 
18 quite saturated, and the large red patch on the is 

‘ Fischer, 2oci. Oart. 1883, n. 4. 
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interrupted by several blue spots. When they are angry or 
unhappy the red turns into dirty brown, and the green becomes 
quite dull. Sometimes the whole animal turns dull black. 

This pretty little species is relatively hardy, being, as a native 
of South Africa, accustomed to cold nights. It does well in 
an ordinary temperate greenhouse, where it will live for several 
years, provided it has an ample supply of flies and meal-worms. 
It is viviparous, the young being probably born in the month 
of March or April. 

Ch, hifidus, of Madagascar, shows an extraordinary difference 
between the sexes. The male reaches the great length of 
16 inches, and develops two long rostral processes, which 
extend forwards beyond the snout ; these processes are formed of 
dense connective tissue, which ossifies in the adult, and they are 
covered with scaly skin. 

Ch. parsoni, likewise of Madagascar, is the giant amongst. 
Chameleons, reaching a total length of 2 feet. The male has 
two large rostral processes which diverge upwards and outwards. 

Brookesia, with several species in Madagascar, may he 
mentioned on account of its stunted appearance. The tail is 
much shorter than the body and scarcely prehensile ; the scales on 
the soles are spinous. Total length only about 3 inches. 

BJiampholeon, of tropical continental Africa, with several 
species, is likewise remarkable for the stunted and dwarfed appear- 
ance, and for the peculiar claws, each of which is furnished with 
a second cusp which is directed downwards. The tail is much 
shorter than the body. The total length of Bh. ^ectrum of the 
Camaroons is about 3 inches. 


CHAPTER Xril 

SAURiA, continzud — ophidia — snakes 
Order n. SNAKES. 


Saurians whvch have the right and U/t halves of the lower jaw 

connected hy an elastic hand. 

The Snakes are the most highly specialised branch of the Saiiria 

fundamental characters 
The chief modifications consist in the absence of the limbs and 

limb.girdles (a feature intimately correlated with the much- 
elongated body), and in the swaUowing apparatus. The reduc- 
tion of the hmbs and the elongation of the body also occurs in 
many I^certUia ; in several of the older families of Snakes (e a 
lyphlopidae and Boidae) vestiges of the hind-limbs and even 
of the pelvis are stm in existence. Even the peculiar suspensorial 
apparatus of the lower jaw approaches that of the Lacertilia 
in the burrowing Ilysiidae and in Xenopeltis. 

In the majority of the Snakes the quadrate is very loosely 
suspended from the squamosal (by some authorities homologised 
with the supratemporal bone of other reptiles), and this again 
IS loosely attached to the lateral parietal region of the skull, 
plawd honzontoUy. and elongated so far backwards that the 
vertically plac^ quadrate lies in a plane behind the skull. In 
most Snakes the elongated pterygoids are loosely attached to the 

Crh quadrates, and they also often 

Ittft h d t apparatus is movably 

attached to the skuU, except in some burrowing famiHes. The 

right and left pterygoids and palatines are widely separated from 

each other. The pterygoids and maxillaries. connoted by the 

ectopterygoids. are absent, owing to reduction, in the Typhlo! 
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pidae and Glauconiidae onlj. The premaxilla is impaired and 
small, and is rarely furnished with teeth. The latter are always 
sharp and recurved, and are lodged in sockets upon the edge of the 
supporting bone, with which they become firmly ankylosed. 
There is a perpetual succession of teeth. In the majority of 
Snakes teeth are carried by the maxillaries, palatines, pterygoids, 
and dentaries, rarely by the premaxillaries. The palatal teeth are 
restricted to the palatines in Oligodon, Dasypeltis, and Atracta^pis 
only. 

Peculiar modifications prevail in the poisonous Snakes. 
Those maxillary teeth which are at their base in connexion 
witli the openings of poison-glands (modified upper labial 
glands), either have a furrow on the anterior side (Proteroglypha 
if the anterior teeth are grooved, e.g. the Cobras ; Opistho- 
glyplia if some of the posterior teeth are grooved), or the groove 
is converted into a canal, as in the Solenoglypha or Viperidae. 
Tlie special modification of the maxillaries of the vipers with 
their long poison-fangs is described on pp. 587 and 637. 

The orbit is generally closed behind by the postfrontal. 
Quadvato-jugal, postfronto-squamosal, and other arches are 
absent, so that the temporal fossa is quite open (see Fig. 156, p. 
597. and Fig. 155, p. 596). The occipital condyle is distinctly 
triple. The mandibles are composed of several bones, but the 
coronoid is absent in the Xenopeltidae, Colubridae, Ambly- 
cephalidae, and Viperidae ; it is large in the Boidae, reduced to 
a nodule in the Ilysiidae. 

The parietals are always fused into a large unpaired bone, 
which generally forms a sharp crest and partly overlaps the 
occipitals ; there is no interparietal or pineal foramen. 

The vertebral column consists of many, often nearly three 
hundred vertebrae, and these skeletal segments correspond in 
number with those of the ventral and transverse scales of the skin. 
The vertebrae are procoelous ; in addition to the anterior an 
posterior zygapophyses they have a pair of accessory articulations 
on the neural arches, dorsally to the zygapophyses ; — the “ zygan- 
trum ” carried by the posterior end of the neural aiohes, 1 
articular surfaces looking upwards ; and the “ zygosphene carne 
by the anterior end and looking downwards. Such acces^ry 
articulations occur also in a few Lizards, e.g. Iguanidae. « 
vertebrae of many Snakes have unpaired vertical, blade- '© 
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haemapophyses on tlieir centra for the more effective attachment 
of the nuisclcs. All the vertebrae, except the atlas, carry ribs. 
These articulate by their capitular portions only, and are very 
movable in a head- and tail-ward direction. The ribs bein<z lone, 
and fitting with their ventral ends into the connective tissue of 
the sides of the ventral transverse scales, are the principal agents 
in pushing the body forwards, the posterior edges of these scales 
being sharp and imbricating. 

The skin is covered with scales, absolutely devoid of osteo- 
derins. "When the scales are enlarged they are called shields. 
The keel, a common feature, is caused by a slight ridge of 
the cutaneous part of the scale. The whole skin is covered 
witli a thin layer of horny epidermis, which is shed frequently, 
at least several times in one year ; the shedding begins at the 
lips, and the whole outer skin is turned inside out from head to 
tail, retaining every minute detail of the cutaneous scales ; even 
the watch-glass-like covering of the eyes is preserved. 

The eyes are peculiar iii so far as they possess no lids. The 
latter are still present in a vestigial condition in the embryo, but 
their place is taken by what is probably a modification of the 
nictitating membrane, which is drawn over the eye and 
covered with a single transparent scale of the horny skin, like a 
watch-glass. The eyes themselves are not movable. The 
" tears,” which of course cannot appear on the outside, are 
drained off into the nasal cavities by the naso-lacrymal ducts. 

The ear is likewise peculiar. There is a long coluinellar rod 
with a fibrous or cartilaginous pad at the outer end, whicli plays 
against the middle of the shaft of the quadrate, an arrangement 
which, we must assume, produces a thundering noise in the 
internal ear, since every motion of the quadrate during the act 
of swallowing conveys the vibrations directly to the fenestra 
ovalis. The tympanic cavity, the Eustachian tubes, and the 
tympanum are abolished, and no external traces of the ear are 
visible. However, in spite of all this. Snakes can hear very well. 

The nose is well developed, and many Snakes, for instance 
the Grass-Snake, are guided to their prey as much by the sense 
of smell as by the eyes and ears. The tongue is slender, very 
protractile and bifid, always moist, and furnished with many 
sensory coipuscles. It acts entirely as an additional sense-organ, 
hence the incessant play of the tongue of a snake which wants 
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to investigate anything. In spite of the protractility of the 
tongue, the hyoid apparatus is very small ; the hyoid arches 
themselves are reduced to mere vestiges near the base of the 
first and only branchial arches, which are thread-like and extend 
backwards down the throat. 

The trachea is very long, and opens far forwards in the 
mouth ; it can be slightly protruded between the two 
halves of the lower jaw so as not to be blocked during the act 
of swallowing. This is a laborious process. The snake, having 
got hold of its prey with its teeth, generally shifts it into the 
most convenient position, in order to swallow the head first. One 
half of the mandible is then pushed forwards, then the other 
lialf; the recurved teeth afford the necessary hold, and the 
snake, little by little, draws its mouth-cavity, and later 011 itself, 
over the prey. In fact, it literally gets outside it. Sometimes 
with a large victim this process may Isist for hours ; the whole 
mouth and head become painfully distended and the veins swollen 
almost to bursting. The snake pushes the prey against a stone or 
other obstacle, rests awhile quite exhausted, and begins afresh. 
At last the bulk of the prey has passed the mouth, the skin of 
the neck is stretched to the utmost, the scales being separated 
by wide interstices, the ribs work spasmodically, the victim is 
pressed into the shape of a sausage, and the deed is done. In 
order to assist deglutition there is a great amount of salivation, 
but the often-heard stoiy that Snakes cover their prey with 
saliva before they swallow it, is a fable, or based upon faulty 
observation, snakes sometimes being forced to disgorge the 
half-swallowed prey, which, in such a case, is covered with slime. 
One of my tame snakes had swallowed a frog on my table when 
a frieml entered the room. The snake was frightened, jumpea 
on to the ground, striking it with its full belly, and thereby 
hurting tlie frog, wl.ich squeaked loudly, whereupon the snake 
reversed its mechanism and the frog hopped away, non 


worse for its terrible experience. 

In correlation witli the elongated narrow space of the Doay 

cavity the lungs are not equally developed, the le t 
amaller than the riglit. The latter is a very thm-walled hollow 
bag, and the posterior half or third scarcely contains any 
honey-comb-like respiratory “ cells," but acts merely as a re. 


of air. 
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owing to the breaking down of the red blood-corpuscles, most so 
with vipers, less with Australian snakes, least so with the Cobra. 
The Cobra venom is supposed to extinguish the functions of the 
various nerve-centres of th^cerebro-spinal system, the paralysa- 
tion extending from below upwards, and it has a special aibnity 
for the respiratory centre. The toxicity or relative strength of 
the Cobra venom has been calculated to be sixteen times that 
of the European Viper. Snakes can poison each other, even 
those of the same kind. 

Treatment. — A pply_a ligature above, not on the top of the 
situation of the bite; twist the string tightly with a stick. 
Then make a free incision into the wound. Sucking out is 
dangerous ! Then bandage the limb downwards, progressing 
towards the wound ; repeat this several times. Direct applica- 
tion into the widened wound of calcium hypochlorite, i.c. 
bleaching powder, is very good, or of a 1 -pet cent solution of 
permanganate of potash, or Condy's fluid. Amputation of the 
finger is the best remedy of all if a large snake has bitten it. 
Do not keep the ligature longer than half an hour. Then let 
the circulation retuin^ and apply the ligature again. In any 
case, do not keep the ligature on for more than one hour for fear 
of gangrene. 

“ Internal remedies . — The administration of enormous doses of 
alcohol is to be condemned strongly ; small stimulating doses are 
good, but stimulation can be more effectively produced by 
ammonia or strychnia. Hypodermic injection of strychnine, in 
some coses as much as one to two grains (but not into a vein •) 
has in some cases had good results ; but injection of ammonia, 
instead of doing any good, has disastrous sloughing results. 
There is only one fairly leliable treatment, that by serum thera- 
peutics, the injection of considerable quantities of serum of 
animals which have been partially immunised by repeated doses 
of snake-venom. Unfortunately this treatment will not often be 
available.” 

Several well-known Mammals and Birds are immune by 
nature against snake-venom, but most of them avoid being bitten. 
Some birds induce the snake to strike and bite ffrequeutly into 
their spread-out wings. Such more or less common creatures are 
the Mongoose, the Hedgehog, and the Pig, the Secretary bird, the 
Honey Buzzard, the Stork and probably other snake-eaters. 
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Classification of Ophidia. — Dmneril and Bibron ^ divided 
Snakes according to their teeth into Opoterodonts, Aghpho- 
donts, Solenoglypha, Proteroglypha, and Opisthoglypha. 

J. E. Gray - divided Snakes into two snb-orders : Viperina 
and Colubrinia. Gunther ® distinguished between Ophidii colu- 
bri formes, O. colubriformes venenosi (Elapidae and Hydrophidae) 
and O. viperiformes. Cope * laid stress upon the modifications 
of the squamosal, ectopterygoid, and endopterygoid bones, and 
also upon the condition of the vestigial limbs. He divided the 
snakes into Scolecophidia (Tj’phlopidae), Catodonta, Tortricina, 
Asinea (the harmless snakes without limb-vestiges), Protero- 
glypha, and Solenoglypha. 

Boulenger® has accepted Cope’s principles, and, mainly by 
combining the Asinea with the Proteroglypha as Colubridae, has 
produced a logically conceived system, by far the best hitherto 
proposed. It has been followed in the present work. Boulenger’s 
phylogenetic system stands as follows : — 

9 Viperidae 

5 Uropeltidae I 8 Amblycephalidae 

I 7a C. Opisthoglypha 7b C. Proteroglypha 


4 Ilysiidae 7 Colubridae Aglypha 

I 6 Xenopeltidao I 


I Typhlopidae 3 Boidac 2 Glauconiidae 

I. No ectopterygoid ; pterygoid not extending to quadrate or to mandible ; 
no supratemporal (aquamosal) ; prefrontal forming a suture with 
nasal ; coronoid present ; vestiges of pelvis. 

Maxillary vertical, loosely attached, toothed ; mandible edentulous ; a 
single pelvic bone. Typhlopidae, p. 693. 

Maxillary bordering mouth, forming a suture with premaxillary, pre- 
frontal, and frontal, toothless ; lower jaw toothed ; pubis and 
ischium present, latter forming a symphysis. Glauconiidae, p. 594. 
II. Ectopterygoid present; both jaws toothed. 

A Coronoid present ; prefrontal in contact with nasal. 

1. Vestiges of hind-limbs ; supratemporal (squamosal) present. 
Squamosal large, stispending quadrate. Boidae, p. 596. 
Squamosal small, intercalated in the cranial walL Ilystidac, p. 594. 

2. No vestiges of limbs ; squamosal absent. Uropelitdae, p. 595. 

* Erp^ologic yfnirate. Suites A Buffon, vol. vii. Paris, 1652. 

2 Catalogue of Snakes, British Museum, London. 1849. 

’ Reptiles of British India, Ray Society, 1864. 

« P. Ac. Pkilad. 1864, p. 230. 

“ Catalogue of Snakes, British Museum, London, 1893-1896. 
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B. Coronoid absent ; squainoe^l j»re<fni. 

1. Maxillary hori^ontal ; pterygoid reaching quadrate or mandible. 
Prefrontal bone in contact with nasal. A\'iioprltida^^ j>. 605. 
Prefrontal not in contact with nasal. Coluhridaty p, 606. 

2. Maxillary horizontal ; pterygoid not reaching quadrate or man* 
dible. Ainblycfyhalidac^ p. 637. 

3. Maxillary vertically erectile^ j>eri>endicularly to ectopterygoid ; 

pterygoid reaching quadrate or mandible. p. 637. 

For ordinary practical purposes this synopsis is useless> being 
based entirely upon anatomical characters, not all easily ascer- 
tained. The following characterisation of families may therefore 
be preferred : — 

Eyes vestigial ; no teeth in the lower jaw ; without enlarged ventral scales. 
TyphLypida^. 

Eyes vestigial ; teeth restricted to the lower jaw ; without enlarged ventral 
scales. Ola u«nitidac. 

Eyes very small ; head not distinct ; ventral scales scarcely enlarge<l ; tail 
extremely short, ending obtusely and covered with peculiar scales. 
Uropeltidae^ 

With vestiges of the hind^limbe appearing as clawdike spurs on each side of 
the vent ; ventral scales trausvervely enlarged ; eyes functional, free. 

Ventral scales scarcely enlarged. Ilygiidae. 

Ventral scales transversely enlarged. Baidat. 

With a pair of poison^fangs in the front part of the mouth, carried by the 
otherwise toothless, much shortened, and vertically erectile maxillaries ; 
ventral scales transversely enlarged ; eyes free. Vtp^'dat. 

All the remaining Snakes combine the following characters : the maxillaries 
are typical, not separately movable, horizontal, with a series of 
teeth.^ The n^ndiblc is toothed but has no coronoid bone. 
There are no vestiges of limbs or of their girdles. The eyes are free. 

Dentary movably attached to the tip of the articular of 

the mandible ; skin beautifully irideH:ent. Xenopeltidae, 
Without a mental groove ; the ends of the pterygoids are free, not reaching 
the quadrates. Aniblyeephalidae. 

With a median longitudinal groove between the shields of the ciiiu ; the 
squamosal is horizontally elongated, movable ; the pterygoid reaches 
the quadrate. Colubridat. 

Fam. 1. Typhlopidae. — Burrowing snakes which have the 
whole body covered with uniform cycloid scales, and with the 
teeth restricted to the small and transversely placed maxillary 
bones. The pterygoids do not extend backwards to tlie 
quadrates, and there are no endopterygoids. The quadrates 
slant obliquely forwards, and are attached directly to the pro- 

* Except Oti^odon, Dasyp€Uis and Atraela^is (see p. 582), in which i«Utal 
teeth are restricted to the palatines. 
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otics, owing to the absence of squamosal bones. The prefrontals 
are in lateral contact with the nasals. There are vestiges of the 
pelvis, reduced to a single bone on each side. The eyes are 
hidden by shields of the skin. 

The Typhlopidae, mainly composed of the genus Typhlops, with 
about one hundred species, are undoubtedly the last living descend- 
ants of formerly cosmopolitan, rather archaic, snakes, which in 
adaptation to their burrowing life and insectivorous diet have 
undergone degradation. They are still widely distributed in all 
tropical and sub-tropical countries, some on the solitary Christmas 
Island, but not in New Zealand. One species, T. vermicidaris, 
inhabits the Balkan Peninsula and South-West Asia. It is 
brown above, yellowish below, and reaches a length of 
about 10 inches. The tail is extremely short and ends In a 
horny spine. '1\ hramiims is widely distributed in Southern 
Asia, the Malay Islands, the islands in the Indian Ocean and in 
Southern Africa. 

Fam. 2. Glauconiidae. — In most respects resembling the 
Typhlopidae, but the maxillaries retain their normal position and 
are toothless, teeth being restricted to the lower jaw, which is 
stout and short. The pelvic girdle and the hind-limbs show the 
least reduction found in any recent Snakes ; in the pelvis the 
ilia, pubes, and Ischia can still be distinguished, the last even 
retaining their symphysis ; there are also vestiges of femhrs. 
About thirty species, nearly all belonging to the genus Glauconia, 
are found in South-Western Asia, Africa, and the warmer parts 
of America, including the West Indies. 

Fam. 3. Ilysiidae. — The scales of the cylindrical body are 
smooth and small, those on the ventral side are scarcely larger. 
Tlie tail is extremely short and blunt. The bead is very small, 
not distinct from the neck. The gape of the mouth is very 
narrow. Teeth are carried by the mandibles, the pterygoids, 
palatines, maxillaries, and one or two or more by the premaxillae. 
The endopterygoids are short. An important cranial feature is 
the short quadrates, which stand rather vertically and are con- 
nected with the cranium by the squamosals; these are very 
small and arc firmly wedged in between the upper ends of tlie 
quadrates and the pro-otic, lateral, and .supi-a-occipital bones; still 
Ibnning part of the cranial wall Vestiges of the pelvis and 
hind-limbs are very incomplete, and terminate in claw-like spurs, 
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inotrudiiig between tlie scales on either side of the vent T!ie 
eyes are very small, and are either free or covered by tmns- 
paient shields. The few, scarcely half-a-dozen, species are found 

:.n,rSo.ctr“ 

Ih,sia (Tortrix) the Coral-Snake of Tropioul SoutI, 

^'’kr'hr “t "-ith black rings. On account 

f us beauty, pevlectly harmle.ss n.ature, and for "coolin- 

purposes, tins snake, which grows to nearly a yard in length Ts 

s metimes worn as a necklace by native ladies. All the I'ly- 

■siidae lead a partly burrowing life, live chiefly upon worms 

ir.s(^ta, and little Typhlopidae, and are viWparous. 

Ceylon and 

taouthein India, with a short and rigid cylindrical bo^ and a 
ciy shoit tad, which ends m a large peculiar shield often 

httlc larger on the belly; the coloration is mostly very beautiful 
Ihe eyes arc very small. “ wtumui. 

Tl Y,?PeItidae are somewhat intermediate between tin- 

liran^' Ptexygoids do not reaL 

the quadiates ; but ectopterygoids aie present ; tiie nuadrates -ire 

ibr^^^^xith : ST— ^ 

uZT K r mandibles and bv the niaxif 

laries, which are normal in their position. There aii uu vesTigi 

of hmd-limbs or of the pelvis. The Uropeltidae. of which ablt 

ty species are known, are viviparous, bunow in the ground 

use 0^“' h T mounUin-forest^ Tife 

use of the characteristic tail-shield is not clear- perh-ins it 

:rc‘th?gr^:::.d >->■ 

rouS:tf^. "" " b. u 

range of the family, a mistake 

iCl’^Tne^ht i^TenX' 

* Mias ,Ur Thitrt€rbrcitun.j. j.t. v. Goth.., 1S87. 
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Rhinophis . — The tail-shield is convex and the snout is 
pointed. Rh. sanguineus of Southern India is black above with 
a bluish gloss, sometimes with small pale specks ; the belly and 
several of the lateral series of scales are bright red, spetted with 
black. The tail-shield is black and red. 

Fazn. 5. Boidae. — Tj-pical Snakes, usually large, and with 
vestiges of pelvis and hind-limbs, appearing externally as claw- 



Tb, turbliial. 


like spurs on each side of the vent. The scales of the upper 
surface are usually small and smooth, while those of the ventral 
surface form one broad series on the belly, and one or two rows 
on tlie tail. The quadrate is carried by the horizontally elongated 
squamosal, which rests loosely upon the lateral occipital region. 
The prefrontal is in contact with the nasal. Teeth are carried 
by the mandibles, the pterygoids, palatines, maxillaries, and, in 
tlie rythoninae, by the premaxillaries also. For further details 

see Figs. 155, 15G. 

The Boidae comprise between sixty and seventy species, which 
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have been grouped into many genera, on unimportant characters, 
referring to the scales and shields of the head. It is doubtful if 
they are natural groups, a consideration which detracts much 
trom their value in the study of geographical distribution. 
Even the two sub-families are not free from this reproach. 
The range of the family is world-wide, Boidae occuiring in all 
tropical and sub- tropical countries, including islands, except 
New Zealand. A few species live in South-Eastern Europe 



Fl(i. 156.— A, Ventr^ B. dorsal, slew of the skull of Ewxutu vxurinus 

Lettering as m Fig. 155. x 1 . 


{Eryx) and in North-Western America. They mostly prefer 
wooded districts, especially forests ; climbing trees, assisted by 
the short and partly prehensUe tail. Others are semi-aquatic 
und a few live in sandy localities. They are aU rapacious, and 
by preference feed on warm-blooded creatures, which thev con- 
strict by coils of the body in order to hold, kill, and crush the 
victim before swaUowing it. Exaggerated notions are enter- 
tained about their swallowing capacity. It is obvious that a 
large snake 20 feet long, half a foot thick, and weighing 
several hundred pounds, can crush a tiger, a stag, or even a 
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COW ; ])ut common sense tells us where to draw the line when it 
comes to the swallowing of the prey. Small game, although of 
a bulk apparently far too big for the snake, is so crushed and 
mangled that it is turned into the shape of a sausage preparatory 
to the long process of swallowing. The Boidae lay eggs, and 
some species incubate them, or rather the female coils herself 
round them for the sake of protection. No appreciable amount 
of extra warmth is developed. Unfortunately the observations 
of one of the best cases on record^ were conducted so imperfectly 
that they are of little value. 

Sub-Fam. 1. Pythoninae. — With a pair of supra-orbital 
bones, intercalated between the prefrontal, frontal, and postfrontal 
bones. The sub-caudal scales are mostly in two rows. The pre- 
maxilla often carries a few small teeth. 

The Pythoninae, comprising about twenty species, are 
restricted to the Palaeotropical and Australian regions, with the 
sole exception of Loxoceinus hicolor in Southern Mexico. 

Python, the principal genus, has teeth on the premaxilla. 
The rostral, each of the anterior upper labials, and some of the 
lower labial shields, contain a deep, probably sensory, pit. The . 
maxillary and mandibular teeth are long, but decrease from 
before backwards. The head is distinct from the neck, and is 
covered with symmetrical shields or with small scales. The 
scales of the body are small and smooth. The tail is short 
and prehensile ; below with two rows of scales. The pupil of 
the eye is vertical. The range of the genus extends over the 
whole of the Palaeotropical and Australian regions, excepting 
Madagascar and New Zealand. 

P. apilote^, the “ Carpet Snake ” of Australia and New Guinea, 
is mostly beautifully marked, but is subject to much variation in 
colour. The more typical specimens are black above, each scale 
with a yellowish dot, with yellow spots or combinations of dots, 
more or less arranged in rows. The under parts are yellow. It 
reaches a length of about two yards, and spends a great part of 

its time in trees. . 

P. reticulatus is the commonest species in Indo-China and in 
the Malay Islands. Four upper labial shields of each side are 
pitted. The specific name refers to the bold, dai'k, lozenge-shaped 
markings upon tlie lighter yellowish or brown ground. A black 

‘ W. A. Fortes. P.Z.S. 1881, p. 960. 
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line extends over the head from the nose to the neck, and 
another on each side from the eye to the angle of the mouth. 
The under parts are mostly yellowish, with small brown spots on 
the sides. 

This is one of the largest species of Python, some specimens 
l>eing known which measured about 30 feet in length. 

As a sample of folk-lore connected with this monstrous snake 
the following Burmese fable has been recorded by Mason : — ' 

According to a Ixaren legend all the poisonous serpents derive 
their virulence from the Python, which, though innocuous now. 
was originally the only one that was venomous. In those days 



Fio. IG7. —PyOion spiloUs (the Carpet Siiake>. x i. 


lie was perfectly white, but having seduced away a man’s wife. 
Aunt Eu (Eve), he made her. while she was in his den, weave 
figui-es on his skin in the forms which are now seen. At tliat 
time, if he bit the footstep of a man in the road, such was the 
virulence of his poison that the man died, how far soever that 
man miglit have passed from the bitten track. The Python had 
not. however, an ocular demonstration of the fact, so he said to 
the Crow : ‘ Crow, go and see whether people die or not when I 
bite the foot-track.’ The Crow went to the neighbourhood of a 
Karen cabin, and found the people, as is their custom at funerals 
laughing, singing, dancing, jumping, and beating drums. He 
therefore returned to the Pj-thon, and told him that so far from 

* BurjruXy its P<opU and Productions, London, 1SS2. 
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his efforts producing death, on the contrary they produced joy. 
The Python was so angry when he heard this that he ascended 
a tree and spit up all his venom, but other creeping things came 
and swallowed it, and people die of their malignancy to this day. 
The tree, therefore, from which the Python spat up his venom 
became deadly, and its juice is used to this day for the purpose 
of poisoning arrows. The Python made the other creatures 
promise not to bite without provocation. The Cobra said : ' If 


there be transgression so as to dazzle my eyes, to make my tears 
fall seven times in one day, I will bite.’ So said the Tiger (whose 
bite the Karens esteem as virulent as a serpent's) and others, and 
they were allowed to retain their poison. But the Water Snake 
and Frog said they would bite with or without cause as they 
liked ; so the Python drove them into the water, where their 
poison melted away and their bite became harmless.” 

molurus is the spec ies of India and Ceylon, ranging, 
however, also into Indo-China. Boulenger quotes W. Elliot 

* Hep. Lrit. j4ss. 1370. Traiu. p. 115. 
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its the authority for the statement that this species grows to 
tiie lengtli of 30 feet. Only two pairs of upper labials are 
liitted. The general colour above is greyish or yellowish lirown 
with a dorsal series of large reddish-brown, black-edged patches, 
and on the sides of the body with a series of smaller spots with 
light centres. On the head is a lance-sliaped marking ; a brown 
stripe passes from the eye backwards. The under parts are 
yellowish. 

P. seboe and P. vcgius are African species. The former has 
two pairs of upper labials pitted, the latter four pairs. P. schue 
is genei-ally pale brown above witli dark brown, black-edged 
cross-bars, which are usually connected by a sinuous dark stripe 
along each side of the back. The upper surface of the tail has a 
ligiit stripe between two black striijes. The belly is spotted and 
dotted with dark brown. P. schae ranges over the whole of 
Tropical and Southern Africa, perhaps with the exception of 
Eastern Africa. P. rer/ius of "West Africa is beautifully marked, 
and may be recognised by the dark brown, black-edged band along 
the back, sending down triangular or Y-shaped processes on the 
sides, which are pale brown. This dorsal baud encloses a light 
streak on the neck and another on the tail. The belly is 
yellowish. 

These African Pythons grow to a length of about 1 5 feet, but 
•specimens so large as this are not often met with. The negroes 
of certain parts of the coast of Guinea are said to worship them 
and to keep them in special temples, where they are regularly 
attended to. Their food consists chiefly of small ilainmals, 
notably rats, and of Birds. A couple of these snakes paired in 
tlie Zoological Gardens of London in the month of June. The 
female laid nearly one bundled eggs in the following January, 
and incubated them until April, when the embryos were found 
to be still unripe. 

Sub-Fam. 2, Bomae. — Without supra-orbital bones. The 
preiuaxilla is toothless. The subcaudal scales form mosth* a 
single row. 

The Boinae comprise between forty and fifty species. Most 
of them are American, but the genus Ert/x inhabits North Africa. 
(Jreece, and South-Western Asia; tlie genus Enyfjrus inhabits 
New Guinea and many of the Pacific Islands, for instance New 
Britain fNeu Pommern), the Solomon, Loyalty and Fiji Islands, 
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and the New Hebrides. Ca&area dussumieri is found on Kound 
Island near Mauritius ; and two species of Boa and one of Coralhis 
represent the Boidae in Madagascar, while all the others live in 
Central and South America. 

Boa . — The maxillary and mandibular teeth gradually decrease 
in size. The scales of the up|)er parts of the body and tail are 
smooth and very small. The rostral shield is enlarged. The 
nostrils are placed between two or three nasals, and these are 
separated from those of the other side by small scales. The tail 
is short and prehensile. The pupil is vertical. 

B. constrictor, of South America, has the head covered with 
small scales, one of the pre-oculars being enlarged. The eye is 
separated from the labials by several series of tiny scales. The 
general colour is a delicate “ pale brown above, with fifteen to 
twenty dark brown cross-bars widening on each side, and, if con- 
nected by a dark dorso-lateral streak, enclosing large elongate 
oval spots. . . . On each side is a series of large dark brown spots 
with light centres, most of which alternate with the cross-bars. 
On the tail the markings become much larger, brick-red, edged 
with black, and sepai-ated by narrow, yellowish interspaces.” 
Under parts yellowish with black dots. Boa constrictor, a name 
applied iu popular parlance to many species, reaches a length of 
more than 10 feet; the largest specimen in the British Museum 
measures exactly 1 1 feet. A few other species inhabit Central 
America and the West Indies. B. dumerili and B. madagas- 
cariensis, both of Madagascar, cannot be separated from the genus 
Boa. 

A. D. Bartlett ^ has described the following incident : — 

" III the evening of 5th October 1892 two pigeons were put 
into the cage in which two fine specimens of Boa constrictor had 
been living on friendly terms since the beginning of the year. 
Tlie larger snake seized one of the pigeons and the keeper left 
the house. The next morning only one of the snakes, the larger 
specimen, was visible, and from its enormously extended body 
it was evident that it had swallowed its companion, which was 
about 9 feet in length. It had no longer the power of curling 
itself round, but remained extended nearly to its full length in a 
straight line, and appeared to be at least three times its normal 
circumference. It was almost painful to see the distended skin, 

‘ P.Z.S. 1894, p. 669. 
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which liad separated tlie scales uU over the middle of the body. 
By 2nd November, twenty-eight days later, the snake had not 
only digested its companion but had reg-ained its appetite as well 
as its normal size, and it immediately swallowed a piaeon put 
into its den.” ® ^ 

This peculiar case is not one of ordinary cannibalism. It is 
rather an unintentional accident. When two snakes happen to get 
hold of the same animal (in the present case a pigeon) and begin 
to swallow it, the action of swallowing becomes almost mechaniwil, 

the snakes continuing to push their jaws over the prey which 

in the case of a bird or mammal they cannot taste, nor can they 
see it — so long as they feel something in the mouth. After the 
original prey has been mastered, it is the turn of the opposite 



Flo. 159. — Bead of £un<ctes murinus, x 1. 


snake’s head, and if the weaker snake does not give way it is 
swallowed by its stronger mate. Grass-Snakes will swallow 
several frogs if these are tied together in a string, and other 
snakes do the same with mice. There are instances on record 
in which a Pi^thon swallowed its blanket, which, being absolutely 
indigestible, caused its death. 

Casarea, the “ Round-Island Snake,” differs from Boa chiefly 

by the rough and strongly keeled scales, and by the relatively 
much longer tail. 

Eiine cUs muHnus , the « Anaconda” is an aquatic Boa. It 
differs from this genus mainly by the inner of the three nasal 
shields being in contact with that of the other side (see Fi<r. 
159), and by the absence of the little scales between the eye and 
the labials ; the snout is, moreover, covered with shields instead 
of small scales. The pupil of the eye is normally vertical, but it 
had contracted into a round pinhole in the dead but still fresh 
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specimen from which the figure was drawn. The general colour 
is dark olive-brown, with large oval black spots arranged in two 
more or less alternating rows along the back, and with smaller 
black, white-eyed spots along the sides. The under parts are 
whitish, spotted with black. The upper parts of this and of 
many other dark-coloured species of Boidae are often shiny, witli 
on iridescent lustre. 


The Anaconda combines an arboreal with an aquatic life, a 
kind of existence eminently in harmony with the well-watered, 
dense forests of Tropical South America, which are the home ot 
this, the largest of all modern Snakes. It is said to attain a 
length of as much as 33 feet. There is no inherent impossi- 
bility in such statements, but the giant specimens seem to have 
a knack of keeping out of the naturalist's way. 

The Anaconda feeds chiefly upon Birds and Mammals, which 
it catches either on land, mostly during the night-time, or in the 
water. For the latter purpose it lies submerged in the rivers or 
floats about leisurely, only the head being above the surface, and 
anything suitable is attacked. In other localities the snake, if 
so inclined, establishes itself upon the branches of a ti’ee which 
overhangs the water, or the track of the game. These aquatic 


Snakes seem to be viviparous. 

Enjx has the head not distinct from the neck and covered 
entirely with small scales. Those of the body are likewise small, 
and are either smooth or keeled. The tail is very short. The 
anterior maxillary and mandibular teeth are longer than the 
posterior teeth. These snakes, most of which are less than 
3 feet in length, inhabit the sandy districts of North Africa. 
Arabia, and South-Western Asia, extending into Central Asia. 
One species, E. jaciUus, extends into Gi-eece and the Ionian 
Lslands. Like the other species it is an ugly creature, pale grey 
or yellowish above, with darker patches and spots. The under 
parts are whitish. The scales are smooth on the front halt o 
the body, becoming keeled further back and on the tail. To 
\en<'th under 2 feet. The pupil is vertical. 

According to Zander > and Werner" this snake Uves in sandy 
localities, digging itself into the sand, or covering the body ^ 
with .sand and leaving only the eyes and nostrils free. The wnoi 
body is very flabby, and pre.sses itself into any irregularity ol 

‘ ^ool. Hart. 1895 . 1 *. 330 . “ !*• 
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ground over which the eiiake creeps. Some specimens live on 
li/urds, others prefer mice. The prey is caught by the head, and 
further secured by several turns of the body of the captor, whose 
tail is then turned forwai-ds, round the head of the victim, so 
as to form a kind of knot. 

Not less striking than their agility is their jealousy, which 
is so strong that a snake will occasionally leave the mouse 
which it has just strangled in order to seize another snake’s 
mouse. Sometimes several snakes fight for the same mouse, 
coiled together into one inextricable lump so that the mouse 
itself is quite invisible. The snakes poke their heads about 
in search of the hidden prey, and evei-y attempt of one of 
the snakes to free itself, causes the othei-s to squeeze it firmer and 
firmer, thinking apparently that the motion was caused by the 
lost prey. 

Occasionally one of Werner’s captives caught several mice 
in succession. With these it crawled into a corner, dropped the 
mice, and then proceeded quietly to swallow one after another. 
After a fortnight the whole repast was digested, and the snake 
was ready for more. 

Fam. 6. Xenopeltidae. — The single species, Xenojicltia nni- 
color, ot South-Eastern Asia, including the Malay Islands, has 
been raised to the dignity of family -rank on account of the 
following combination of cliaracters. The prefrontal bones are 
still in contact with the nasals as in the previous families, but 
the coronoid bones of the mandibles are absent as in the remain- 
ing families. The whole suspensorial apparatus and the lower 
jaw itself are peculiar. The dentary bone is movably attached 
to the end of the much-elongated articular bone, the movability 
being enhanced by the absence of the coronoid element ‘ The 
quadrate is short and thick, and is carried by the short and 
broad squamosal, which lies flat against the skull, resembling in 
this respect that of some of the Ilysiidae. Boulenger rightly 
considers Xenopeltis to be in various ways intermediate between 
this family, the Boidae and the Colubridae. The head is small 
and not distinct from the neck. The eyes are small and have 
a % ertical pupil. The body is cylindrical, covered above with 


1 T** arrtngement occurs In the Colubrine ceuus PotyodoiUoyhis, with 

South •EasUm AsU, Madagascar, tlio Comoro Islauds, and lo 
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smooth black or brown and liif^dily iridescent scales, hence the 
generic name. The ventral scales are white and transversely 
enlarged as in the majority of snakes. Tlie tail is short, Jnit 
not stunted, measuring about 4 inches in full-grown specimens 
of a total length of 3 feet. 

Fam. 7. Colubridae. — This family comprises those snakes 
faboul nine-tenths of all recent species) whicli combine the 
following characters : — ectopterygoids are present: the S(iuaino&ils 
are loosely attached to the skull, and cairy the quadrates, which 
are not leached by the pterygcuds : the prefrontals are not in 
contact with the nasals : the maxillaries are horizontal and ffU’in 
the greater portion of the upper jaws : tlie mandibles lack the 
coronoid process or clement : both jaws am toothed. 

The best arrangement of this enormous cosmopolitan family 
with terrestrial, arboreal, and aquatic forms, is that by Boulenger, 
who, adopting Dumeril’s terms, has dividefl them into three 
parallel series. 

A. Aglypha. — All the teeth are solhl and not grooved. 

13. Opisthoylypha. — One or more of the posterior maxillary 
teeth are grooved. 

(.’. Pi'oUroylypha. — The anterior maxillary teeth are grooved 
or “ perforated.’* 

The Aglyplia are harmless, nou-poisouous. Most of the 
Opisthoglypha are poisonous, although few of them are danger- 
<iusly so. The I’roteroglypha, which comprise the “ Cobras ” and 
their allies, arc deadly poisonous. 

Series A. AGLYPHA. 

Sub-Fam. 1. Acrochordinae. — The postfrontal bones, besides 
Imrdering the orbits posteriorly, are extended forwards so as to 
form the upper border of the orbits, separating the latter from 
the frontuls. The few genera and species of this sub-family 
are mostly aquatic, inhabiting rivers, or estuaries with brackish 
water, and they have been known to swim far out into the sea. 
The body is covered with small, frequently granular scales ; in the 
typically aquatic forms the body is slightly compressed laterally, 
and the ventral scales are scarcely laiger than the others. Moat 
of these ugly snakes inhabit the rivers of coasts of South-Eastern 
-liHia and Papua.3ia; Gx^<t,Sioliczkaiu, \^ found in the Khasia Hills 
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of North-Eastern India; another, N^othopsis. lives far from its 
supposed allies, on the Isthmus of Darien, Central Ajnerica. 

Acrochordus javanicus has no ventral shields. The head is 
Hat, covered Avith small granules, with the eyes and nostrils on 
the upper surface. The geneial colour is dull olive - brown, 
lighter and spotted beneath. The food consists of fishes. Total 
length up to 4 feet. 

Chcrst/di'us granulatus ranges from the coast of Madras to 
New Guinea. The body and tail are compressed, and form a 
ventral fold, covered with tiny scales like the rest of the body. 
General colour grey above, yellow below. 

Sub-Fam. 2. Colabrinae. — The postfrontal bones are restricted 
to the posterior border of the orbits. The maxillary and 
dentary bon^ carry teeth on tlieir whole length. The scales 
are usually imbricating. This sub-family conUtiiis the over- 
whelming majority of snakes, about 1000 species, all of them 
harmless so far us i>oison i.s concerned. TSona of them reach a 
great size, species of 6 or 7 feet in length being inire, e 

but a few si>ecioa of the ImUan genus 
a. Co,^jfhodoK grow to 10 feet. Most of the Colubrine snakes are 
oviparous, but some, e.g. CoroMlla, are viviparous. Some are 
aquatic, or semi-aquatic. others are absolutely arboreal, others 
again prefer dry, sandy, or i-ocky localities, according to their 
food. The distribution of the subfamily is cosmopolitan, finding 
its natural limits only in the permanently frozen under-groumT. 
11 condition which makes liibernation impossible. Most of them 
love warmth aiul like to bask, although many are not fond of the 
broiling sun. In tlie temperate regions they hibernate. An a rule 
tliey are intelligent and some of them become even atfectionaie. 

U rojyidoauius . — The teeth form closely set serie.s on the Avhole 
length of the maxillaries. palatines, pterygoids, and tlio greater 
portion of the dentaries. The preiuaxilla is toothle.ss. The 
teeth of the maxillaries gi-adually increase in length, the posterior 
teetli being the longest. The pupil is round, 'fhere is a pair 
of mbernasal shields. The scales covering the body have eaeli 
an apicM, sensory pit. are mostly keeled, and ore aiTauged in 
longitudinal series. The ventral shields are broad ; the sub* 
caudals form two rows. This genus, with more than seventy 
species, has a wide range, practically over Orj whole world with 
the exception of New Zealand and the soufeliem Jiulf of Australia. 
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T. ludrix, the coiniaon Grass-Snake, lias a divided, or double, 
anal shield. The strongly keeled scales of the body form nineteen 
rows. Tliere are normally seven upper labials, the third and 
fourth of which border the eye. The usual colour of the Gra.ss- 
Snake is olive-grey or brown above, with black spots and narrow 
cross-bands. The labials are white or yellowish, with black 
sutui-es. The belly is checkered black and white, more or less 
suffused with grey. There are several colour-varieties. The 
typical or northern form has a white, yellow, or orange collar, 
bordered behind by a black collar; the pale collar is sometimes 
faint or absent. The second variety, rather common in Spain 
and Portugal, although not the only form in the Peninsula, has 
no collar whatever, and these specimens are sometimes almost 
uniformly grey-green above. The third variety, common in 
South-Eastern Eiurope and in Asia Minor, has a well-marked 
collar and a yelloNvish streak along each side of the back. But 
there are also almost black specimens. 

The usual length of an adult female Grass-Snake is about 
3 feet, but very exceptional cases of more than 6 feet are on 
record ; the males are smaller and more slenderly built. The 
range extends over the whole of Middle Europe, Algeria, West 
and Central Asia. It does not, however, occur in Ireland or 
Scotland. Its northern limit is the southern part of Sweden. 

The Grass-Snake prefers moist, grassy localities, with the 
neighbourhood of water, chiefly on account of the food, which 
consists entirely of fishes and Amphibia, notably of frogs ; 
tree-frogs are preferred to anything else ; toads are occasionally 
eaten, but mice are never taken. 

Tlie Grass-Snake can climb trees or rather shrubs and is 
an accomplished swimmer, often spending much of its time in 
water for fishing purposes. The fish is caught by the belly and 
then generally swallowed on land. The Grass-Snakes appear 
in the spring and disappear in the autumn to hibernate in the 
ground. They pair, in England, in the month of May or June, 
usually on warm and sunny mornings. The eggs 81*6 laid from 
July to the end of August, mostly in rich vegetable soil, in 
heaps of weeds or in manure-heaps. Young snakes lay fewer 
e"ga than old specimens, which sometimes produce more than 
three dozen at a time. The eggs are soft, whitish yellow, about 
one inch long, and soon stick together, so that the whole clump 
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can be taken up at once. As a rule the new-laid eggs do not 
contain any visible sign of the embryo, but it often happens that 
the snake has to delay oviposition, and then the embryos are 
more or less advanced. This is especially the case with recently 
caught specimens. The young are hatched in the late summer 
or in the autumn, and seem to live at first upon soft insects and 
worms. Curiously enough they are easily drowned when they 
fall into the water, even in a shallow tank. My tame snakes 
have often laid eggs between the stones in the greenhouse ; 
the young throve well upon unknown food, but most of them 
met their fate in the water. "When they are a few weeks old 
they are strong enough to take baby-frogs. 

The Grass-Snake becomes very tame, learns to distinguish 
between different people, allows itself to be handled without 
hissing or without voiding the obnoxiously smelling contents of its 
cloaca and anal glands, will in time take the offered food from 
the hand, and will even crawl up the arm or sleeve and coil 
itself up contentedly. One of the finest specimens, quite green, 
without a trace of a collar, and with brownish -red eyes, I 
caught in tlie Guadiana, where it had been fishing in mid- 
stream. It swam towards the bank, dived, and hid itself at the 
bottom between rocks. This snake, a female, became very tame. 
It never hibernated, shed its akin regularly every few mouths, 
and grew within nine years from 35 inches to 42 inches in 
length. 

The Grass-Snake is perfectly harmless : although hissing, and 
striking out furiously with its head, it never bites, not even 
when it is severely bandied. Its only defence consists of the 
awful contents of the cloaca and the anal glands, the secretion 
of which smells of concentrated essence of garlic mixed with 
other indescribable odours. The wildest specimens I have ever 
met with inhabited a swamp with a little stream to the north of 
Oporto close to the coast. To my utter surprise some of them 
actually made for me, swi mmi ng along rapidly with the head 
erect, about 6 inches above the water, and darting forwards 
with widely opened jaws, but they did not bite. These and 
other kinds of allied snakes require to drink much and often. 
Occasionally they drink mUk when this is offered them, but 

that they suck the udders of cows or the breasts of women is 
an idle fable. 

VOL. vin 
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T. viperinus . — The scales are strongly keeled and form twenty- 
one to twenty-three longitudinal rows. The third and fourth labials 
border the eye. The anal shield is divided. The eyes and nostrils 
are directed upwards instead of sidewards, in adaptation to the 
essentially aquatic habits of this species, which lives upon fishes 
and Amphibia. The general colour is grey to reddish brown, 
with a black zigzag band along the back and a lateral series of 
black, yellow-eyed spots. The belly is yellow or red, checkered 
with black. 

The Viperiue Snake bears a general resemblance to the 
common viper. It inhabits France, Italy, Spain and Portugal, 
and Morocco. Very large specimens attain a length of nearly 
3 feet, but tlie ordinary size of adults is 2 feet. This snake 
spends most of its time in the water, but it is often found on 



land, basking on the top of a low wall or on a low shrub. It 
is exceedingly common in Spain and Portugal, where it inhabits 
almost every ditch, any standing water or slow river. In the 
Alemtejo, when dui'ing the rainless and hot summer the small 
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rivers have nearly dried up. these snakes collect in great 
quantities in the remaining stagnant and muddy pools^ and 
as the stock of suitable fish gets exhausted, are often reduced to 
a deplorably emaciated condition. By the month of Augu.st 
they have become so thoroughly aquatic that they cannot be 
kept alive in dry surroundings for twenty-four hours. Those 
which I collected generally died, apparently from some kind of 
cutaneous suffocation, during the niglit following their capture. 

Taken under other conditions they are very easily kept and 
tamed. 

I once caught a Viperine Snake in a ditch whilst it was 
swallowing an eel of nearly its own length. Both were separated, 
and then put into a small bag together with other creatures, 
and no more attention was paid to them for several hours! 
When I opened the bag again, the snake, undisturbed by my 
incessant walking about, was again busily engaged in tryin" to 
get outside that same eel ! ^ 

T. sirfalis (Fig. 160) is one of the almost endless Varieties of 
what is now known by the name T. ordinatus, of North and 
Central Ameri&i. 

1. tesselatm is closely allied to T. viperinus, which it represents 
ill South Germany, Italy, Soutli-Eastern Europe, and Asia ; but 
the scales form only nineteen rows, and the fourth, or fourth and 
fifth labials, border the eye. The usual colour is olive-grey with 
dark little spots, and with a dark chevron-shaped band behind 

the occiput. The lower parts are yellow or red checkered with 
black, hence the specific name. 

Zamenis . — The maxillary teeth are not closely packed ; they 
increase slightly in size backwards, and the last two are often a 
httle larger and separated from the rest by a diastema. The 
mandibular teeth rather decrease in size from before backwards 
inversely with the upper teeth. The scales are smooth with 
apical pits ; the sub-caudals form two rows. The eye is lar<^, 
and has a round pupil The range of this genus, with about 
thirty species, extends over the whole of the Periarctic region 

Z(^yas)mucosus{TiQ. 161), the Rat Snake of India, extending 

from Transcaspia to Java, is a very common species, often seen in 
menageries. Its general colour is brown above, often with black 
cross-bands on the hinder part of the body and tail. The under 
parts are yellowish. The fourth and fifth labials border the eye. 
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Tlie scales on the body form only seventeen rows. Another 
feature of this species is the prominent ridge of the back-bone, 
not only in half-starved but in well -conditioned specimens. 



The Rat Snake grows to a length of more than 7 feet, and is 
as ill-tempered as most species of this genus. 

Z. gemoiiensis s. viridiflavus inhabits France, Italy, the 
Balkan l^eninsula, and ^Vsia Minor. Its coloration is very 
variable. In general it is either gi*eeu above and yellow 
below, hence the appropriate name viridiflavus, or the ground- 
colour of the back is greyish or olive-yellow with brownish 
spots, which form more or less longitudinal rows on the trunk, 
but gradually pass into blackish continuous lines on the tail; 
tlie under parts are yellow or greenish white, often with many 
very small, dark specks. The scales form seventeen or nineteen 
rows ; the anal shield is divided. There are two small post- 
ocular scales and one subocular; of the eight labials, the iourth 
and fiftli Ijorder the eye. Tins species is very lively, attacks 
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and bites furiously, climbs well, and when suspended from 

branches can protrude half of its length in a horizontal direction 

It eats any kind of Reptile, Bird, or Mammal it can master • 

small animals are swaUowed directly, rats and moles are first 

killed by constrictions. Large specimens reach perhaps 6 feet 
in length. 


Z. hippocr€ 2 ns is the representative species in the Iberian 
Peninsula and in North-Western Africa. It is rarely more than 
4 feet long, and is very pretty, the ground-colour being reddish 
or olive-yellow with a row of large, dark brown, yellow-edaed 
spots along the back. Two rows of smaller spots adorn the 
sides ; where the dark spots are large, the pale ground-colour is 
restricted to forming rings around the spots, producing a pretty 
apjiearance. The under parts are yellow or orange, with black 
spots. On the head is a dark, pale-edged patch in the shape of 
a Imrse-shoe. a feature alluded to by the specific name. Struc- 
tural characters are the possession of a row of little subocular 
scales, which completely separate the eye from the labials, the 
ilouble anal shield, and the small and smooth scales on the body, 
whicli form generally as many as twenty-seven rows. 

Z. constrictor . — The American Black Snake. The scales are 
smooth, and arranged in seventeen rows; the anal shield is 
divided. The general colour above is uniform bluish-black • 
below .slaty, tinged with blue ; the chin and tliroat are silvery 
white sometimes with a black spot. Large specimens attain a 


tutal length of 6 feet. 


Holhrook gives the following e.xhaustive account of this 
species, about whicli many sensational stories are current even 
in would-be scientific periodicals: 

The “ Black Snake ” is one of the commonest of North 
American species. It is extremely active, climbing with facility 
and running with great rapidity, whence it is not uncommonly 
called the “Racer.” It frequents shady places, covered with 
thick shrubs, on the margins of water. It feeds on mice, toads 
or small birds ; and, as it is an excellent climber, is frequently 
seen on trees in search of birds' nests. It is a bold and daring 
serpent, enters barns and out-houses without fear, and has 
been known to destroy young chickens. Its specific name 
conatrtctor would imply that it suffocates or crushes its r.rey 
but this according to Holbrook is at least doubtful. In the 
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breeding season it is extremely irascible, and will frequently 
attack persons passing at a distance of several steps ; the tail 
then quivers with rage, making a quick vibrating motion, which 
in forests and among dead leaves sounds not unlike the Rattle- 
Snake ; it now elevates the head one or two feet from the 
ground, and darts upon its adversary; luckily its bite is hann- 
less, and not more painful than the scratch of a pin. 

“ It will even descend from trees to attack its enemy if 
teazed, yet it does not twine itself around the legs, as is 
commonly supposed. 

“ The same power of charming its prey has been attributed 
to the Black as to the Rattle-Snake, and with still less appear- 
ance of reason ; for this is a nimble animal, and can pursue its 
prey, while the Rattle-Snake must lie in wait for his. It is 
remarkable that the birds most commonly found ‘ charmed ’ are 
the Cat-bird {Turdvs carolinensis) or red-winged Black-bird 
{Ictcri^s phoeniceiLs). These birds choose thick and shady places 
on the margins of streams for their residence, and generally 
build their nests on such shrubs as the alder ; the latter bird not 
uufrequently takes the precaution to select such bushes as are 
on small islands, or such as have their roots surrounded by 
water, and thus their home is more secure. Now the Black 
Snake chooses precisely the same localities, knowing probably 
the haunts of its prey. The serpent begins the war by besieging 
the nest ; the old bird, aware of its intention, attacks it with 


fluttering and uncertain motions, accompanied by a plaintive ciy 
of distress, and is then said to be ‘ charmed.’ The snake is at 
last either driven off, or it captures the young and not unfrc- 
qucntly the old bird too. 

“ Sometimes the old bird, by her cries, calls in the assistance 
of iier neighbours to drive away the aggressor. I have seen 
more than a dozen birds thus engaged with a large Black Snake 
that had probably just committed some depredation, but was 
now quietly stretched on a rock, basking in the sun ; and it was 
not a little singular that birds of very different genera, and 
those seldom seen together, all united in this warfare against a 
common enemy, and finally compelled him to seek shelter among 
some low, thick shrubs, by the violence of their assault.” 

Zaocys, with about half-a-dozen species in South-Eastern 
Asia, is closely allied to Zainenis. Z. cariiiatus, of the Malay 
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Islands, grows to 10 feet ia length i it is consequently one of 
tlie largest harmless Colubrine snakes. The scales form only 
sixteen to eighteen rows. The sub-caudals are double. The 
general colour above is dark olive, passing into greenish brown 



iarther kick. The under parts are yellowish ; black and yellow 
po.sleriorly. The fifth and sixth labials border the eye. 

Voh/ber . — The maxillary teeth are of eijual size, but the 
anterior mandibular teeth are tlie longest. The head is distinct 
from the neck. The nasals are distinct ; not fused with the 
loreals. The eye is rather large, with a round pupil. The 
scales, smooth or keeled, have apical pits ; the ventrals are 
rounded or angulate lutei-ally ; the sub-caudals are double. They 
all lay eggs and constrict their food. Nearly fifty species in the 
Periarctic region. 

C. (^Etaphis) quatuorlineaius s. quafemidiaius inhabits Italy 
and South-Eastern Europe. It occurs also in the Southern 
Tyrol. The scales of this large snake, which grows to nearly 
G feet in length, are arranged in twenty-five rows, and are feebly 
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keeled. The anal is divided. Adult specimens liave a yellowish- 
brown ground-colour with a pair of black streaks on each side of 
the back. A black line extends from the eye to the angle of 
the mouth ; the under parts are yellow, mostly closely spotted 
with brown. This .snake is good-tempered, and keeps well in 
captivity. They live on sparrows, mice, lizards, etc., and are very 
fond of eggs. Large specimens can swallow several fowls’ eggs 
in succession ; the crushed remains of the shells are later dis- 
gorged. This handsome snake climbs extremely well in search 
of birds and their eggs, and it is not afraid of the water. The 
prey is caught either with the teeth or by a rapid twist of the 
tail ; in any case, the prey is always strangulated by the constric- 
tion of coils thrown round it. A sparrow thus secured is 
literally pas.sed through the moving coils along the snake’s body 
into a position convenient for swallowing. Hungry snakes 
catch and .secure several birds or mice before eating them. My 
own .specimens became almost affectionately tame, never attempted 
to bite, and took food from the hand. 

C. hupardinus is smaller, but is one of the handsomest snakes 
of Soutliern Italy, South-Eastern Europe, and Asia Minor. It is 
closely allied to the previously described species. The ground- 
colour is pale brown with a dorsal series of dark brown or 
reddish, black-edged, transverse spots, and a lateral alternating 
series of smaller black spots, or with two dark brown, black- 
edged stripes bordering a yellowish vertebral stripe ; usually with 
a forked black mark on tlie occiput and nape. The under parts 
are white, checkered with black, sometimes with the latter colour 
prevailing. 

6'. Jbivcscens s. aesculapii is the Aesculap-Snake, for which the 
almost unknown name of loiujissimus has nqw been unearthed in 
deference to the fetish of priority. This snake is of an extremely 
graceful and slender build, with a very long tail. Its home is 
the South of France, Italy, and South-Eastern Europe, It occurs 
sporadically in the Tyrol, for instance near Bozen, in Austria, at 
Baden ne<ir Vienna, in Germany only in the Taunus, especially at 
Schlangenbud, which has received its name from the frequent 
occurrence of this snake. This .sporadic distribution favours 
the ide^i that these snakes were introduced by the Homans as 
inmates of the temples erected to Aesculapius at such watering- 
place.s. Specific character.^ are the smooth and shiny scales. 
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which are arranged in twenty-one to twenty-three rows, the 
distinctly angulate ventrals and the double anal and sub-caudals ; 
the fourth and fifth of the upper labials border the eye, which has 
a round pupil. The coloration is very variable, as a rule olive- 
brown above with a dark streak l>ehind the eye : the upper lips 
and a triangular patch on the temples are yellow ; the under parts 
are uniform pale yellow. Some si>ecimens are pale golden brown ; 
othei-s are very dark, almost black; while some have four darker 
stripes along the body, and lastly whitish specks occur on the 
vipper surface. Luge Aesculap snakes grow to a length of 5 
feet. Their food consists chiefly of mice. They become very 
tame, although many of them at first bite furiously. Their 
climbing capacities are astonishing, the snakes being able to scale 
high and vertical walls provided there is the slightest “ foothold.” 
Some of my specimens escaped in the room and were at last 
found near the ceiling, resting on the rods of the curtains, up 
the folds of which they had managed to wriggle. Boulenger 
kept one for many years in a glass cage, where the snake 
entwined himself round the branches of a stick and allowed us 
to take him with the stick out of its socket and to inspect him. 
Being kept in an inhabited room, the snake did not exactly 
hibernate, creeping into the moss at the bottom of the cage; but 
it refused to feed, and remained in a ratlier drowsy condition 
coiled up on its favourite stand. During the pairing season thev 
fretpiently resort to the water, at Schlangenbad at least ; the 
few eggs are deposited under dry moss or in dry, decayed wood, 
and are hatched in about six weeks. 

C. (Hkijuchis) scalaris has the smooth scales disposed in 
twenty-seven ro^ve. The snout is strongly projecting, and has a 
V-shaped dark mark on the top; a black streak runs through 
the eye, and another black spot lies below the eye. Young 
specimens are pale brown with a series of dark H-shaped marks 
on the back, suggesting a ladder, hence the specific name. In 
the adult these marks are replaced by a pair of brown stripes 
running along the back ; the under parts are always uniform 
yellow. Total length about 3 feet. This snake is restricted 
to the Iberian Peninsula and to the Soutli of France. Most 
specimens are very ill-tempered. The young live upon locusts 
and small lizards, the old eat mice and small birds. In captivity 
they also take dead animals — a rare habit with snakes. 
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Dendro 2 )his with about ten species inhabits South-Eastern 
Asia and Australia. They are typical Tree-Snakes. The scales 
are keeled, and form only thirteen or fifteen rows ; those of the 
vertebral row are enlarged ; the ventrals have a pair of suture- 
like lateral keels and a notch on each side, arrangements which 
are of great assistance in climbing, these snakes being able to 
slide up the branches of trees in almost straight lines instead of 
having to twist and undulate their way up. 


Fig. 163 . — DendrojAis punciulaius. 

D. j^unctidaitis, of Northern and Eastern Australia, is olive- 
brown above, uniform or with black edges and yellow outer 
liorders to the scales. The upper lips, the throat and anterior 
ventrals, are yellowish. Total length up to 6 feet. 

Leptojihis is a Neotropical genus of Tree-Snakes. The body 
and the extremely long, whip-like tail ai‘e very .slender. The 
heail is very di.stinct from the neck ; the eye is large, with a 
round pupil. The scales form thirteen or fifteen rows ; the 
ventrals are sometimes ungulate laterally; the sub-caiulals aie 
double. L. {Ahaetulla) Uocerus is a beautiful snake, green above 
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witli a goltieu lustre, wliile the under parts are yellow or wliite. 
The total length of this species amounts to 6 feet, the tail then 
being nearly 2 feet long. These graceful Tree-Snakes live vipon 
small reptiles and birds and their eggs. "Wheu shaken out of a 
tree or Irightened off they let themselves fall down from con- 
siderable heights, coiling body and tail like a watch-spring. 



Fio. 164,— liocerus. x 


and alighting on the ground upon the spiral, which V»reaks the 
fall. 

Coronella . — The teeth are nearly all of equal size and form 
continuous series. Tiie scales are smooth and liave apical pits ; 
the sub-caudal-s are double. The head is scarcely distinct fi-om 
the neck. The pupil is round. This genus, witli nearly 
twenty species, is widely distributed e.xcept in the Australian 
region, the northern half of Asia, and South Ainerica. We can 
mention only the two European species, one of which occurs in 
England. 

C. austriaca s. laevis, the Smooth Snake. The scales are 
arranged in nineteen vows. Mostly the third and fourtli 
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labials border the eye. The anal shield is divided. The general 
colour is brown or reddish above, often with one or two lighW'r 
strii>es, with small dark brown or red spots : two dark brown or 
red strii>es on the nape, usually confluent v.ith a large dark patch 
on the occiput : a dark streak extends from the nostril through 
the eye to the angle of the mouth. The under pwirts are red. 
orange, brown, grey or blackish, either uniform or speckled with 
black and white. The coloration is, however, subject to much 
variation, and some specimens strikingly resemble some of the 
Common Viper, wliich is also very variable in its coloration. The 
resemblance is enhanced when the Smooth Snake broadens its 
head by widening the jaws, as it is in the habit of doing. 
Two such similarly colotired specimens are represented in Fig. 
IGo. On closer inspection the differences are great enough, the 
hiinuless snake having smooth scales, and the top of the liead 
being covered with large sliields : while the Viper has keeled 
scales, the top of the head being covered mostly with scales, a 
vertical (not round) pupil, and, moreover, when attacked, usually 
coils itself into a spiral disc with the head standing out in the 
middle, ready to strike. However, these two sp)ecies are some- 
times mistaken for each other. — The Smooth Snake prefers lizards 
as food to anything else, but it also takes mice. The prey is 
limited chiefly in the late afternoon and in the evening, and is con- 
stricted by the coils of the snake. A\ hen caught or even when 
handled after months of captivity, the Smooth Snake bites 
deliberately and firmly, selecting a suitable spot, for instance a 
finger, opens the mouth widely and almost chews the spot. The 
bite is of course quite harmless, and scarcely draws blood, few 
of these snakes attaining a length of more than 2 feet. They 
ate vi%-iparous, bringing forth about half-a-dozen yomig at a time. 
The range of the Smooth Snake extends over the greater part 
of temperate Europe, from England and the Iberian Peninsula to 
Berlin, and south-eastwards to Asia Minor. In England it occurs 

in a few counties only, for insUnce in Hampshire and in 
Dorsetshire. 

C. ffiro7idica, of the South of Fiuuce. Italy, the Iberian Peuiu- 
sida and Xorth-Western AfHca, much resembles the English 
Smooth Snake, from which it differs in a few points only "^The 
scales are arranged in twenty^ne, rarely in nineteen, rews ; 
usuaUy the fourth and fifth labials border the eye : and the rostral 
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shield, covering the end of the snout, is much broader than high. 
The coloration is variable, but there is always a pair of elongated 
blackish spots or a U-shaped mark on the nape. 

Sub-Fam. 3. Rhachiodontinae. — With only a few teeth on 
the posterior part of the maxillaries, on the palatines and 
dentarie.s. Some of the vertebrae in the region of the lower neck 
liave strongly developed hypapophyses, which are directed forwards 
and j>ierce the oesophagus. They are used for filing through or 



Fig. 168. — Dasi/iKlti:* scabm. x 4 . 


breaking the birds’ eggs which seem to be the chief food of these 
snakes. 

Bh^jIkUxs scdbra, the only species, inhabits Tropical and South 
Africa ; although it reaches scarcely more than two feet and a 
half in length, such a specimen is able to swallow an ordinary 
fowl’s egg. Pigeons’ eggs are swallowed by snakes little more 
than one foot in length, which seems at first sight quite im- 
po.ssible. The swallowed egg distends the skin to its utmost 
capacity ; it then slides down further, the snake makes some 
slight contortions and the swelling collapses ; after a while the 
broken and sucked-out shell is vomited out as a crumpled np 
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mas??. Miss Durham has illustrated this curious process in a 
.series of drawings.* 


Series B. OPISTHOGLYPHA. 

One, or a few, of the posterior maxillary teeth have a groove 
or furrow in front, which conducts the secretion of the enlarged 
upper labial glands. Apparently all these snakes are more or 
less poisonous, paralysing their prey before or during the act of 
deglutition. So far as man is concerned they are rather harm- 
less, since the poison is not very strong, not available in large 
quantities, and above all because the small poison-teeth stand 
so far back that tlie snakes cannot easily inflict wounds with 
them. 

The Opiethoglypha are of considerable morphological interest, 
since they connect the Colubridae with the Viperidae, the char- 
acteristic poisonous apparatus of which seems to have been derived 
from that of the Opisthoglypha by the reduction or shortening 
of the anterior portion of the maxillaries and the harmless teeth, 
so that the posterior or poison-fangs come to the front. 

The Opisthogl3T;)ha comprise about three himdred species and 
are cosmopolitan, including Madagascar but excepting New Zea- 
land. They contain truly terrestrial, arboreal, and thoroughly 
aquatic forms. 

Sub-Fam. 1. Dipaadomorphinae. — The nostrils are lateral 
and the dentition is well developed. Long-tailed, terrestrial, and 
arboreal forms. Most of the arboreal species are green above, 
often with white or yellow longitudinal bands, while the under 
parts are white or yellow. They feed chiefly upon lizards, birds 
and their eggs. 

Dipsadomorphiis s. IKpsas (part). — Typical, very long-bodied 
and long-tailed Tree-Snakes, with a vertical pupil. The median 
or vertebral row of smooth scales is enlarged ; the broad ventral 
scales are bent at an obtuse angle on the sides, the resulting 
ridge assisting in climbing. The sub-caudals are arranged in 
two rows. Ten to fourteen maxillary teeth are followed by two 
or three enlarged, grooved fangs. 

D. trigonatus, of India, grows to one yard in length. 
Yellowish olive or pale grey above, with a white, black-edged 

* P.Z.S. 1898, p. 715. 
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zigzag band along the back, or with a series of white, black-edged 
spots. 

D, cyanetis, of Northern India, Assam, etc., is a beautiful Tree- 
Snake, green above, with the skin between the scales black, 
uniform greenish yellow below. Total length up to 4 or 5 feet. 

Dipsos, e.g. D. hucephala. — Maxillaries with eleven or more 
teeth. Pterygoids toothless. Bodj' strongly compressed, with 
tliirteen rows of smooth scales ; l-he vertebral row enlarged ; 
sub-caudals double ; tail very long. Tropical South Americii. 

Leptognathus with many species in Central and Soutli 
America, like Dipsos, but with teeth on the pterygoids. 

Coclopeltis. — Terrestrial and diurnal, with a round pupil. The 
row of small maxillary teeth is followed by one or two much 
lai*ger, grooved fangs situated at a level below the posterior 
border of the eye. The first half-a-dozen mandibular teeth are 
much larger than tlie rest. The scales of the adult are more or 
less distinctly grooved longitudinally, hence the generic name, 
and are arranged in seventeen or nineteen rows. The sub-caudals 
form two rows ; the ventrals are rounded off laterally. Two 
species in the Mediterranean countries and in South-Western 
Asia. 

C. monspessulana s. laccrtina is one of the largest snakes in 
Europe, reaching a length of 6 feet, of which the tail takes 
up 18 indies. Olive-brown or yellowish or reddish above, 
frequently with small, dark, light-edged spots. The sides are 
often blackish, with whitish specks. The under parts are 
yellowish white, with or without brownish markings. Some 
specimens are very green, with a dull blackish neck. One of the 
specific names of this terrestrial snake is the latinised form of 
Montpellier ; the other refers to the shape of the head, which is 
not unlike that of a lizard, partly owing to the concave forehead. 
This species inhabits rather dry localities studded with shrubs, 
where it hunts for lizards, birds, and mice. It is sure to attract 
notice by its loud hissing when it is disturbed. When driven 
into a corner it strikes out furiously, but does not, as a rule, bite. 
I have caught some which after a few days became quite gentle. 
Small animals become torpid a few minutes after they have been 

bitten. . u u i • 

Macroprotodon cuciUIatus occurs in Andalucia, the Balearic 

Islands, and in North Africa. The dentition is peculiar. The 
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fourth and fifth maxillary teeth are enlarged, followed by an 
■uterspa'-e, then follow several small teeth, and lastly the two 
enlarged, grooved teeth. The sixth mandibular tooth is very 
long, separated by a space from the much smaller posterior teeth. 
The general colour of this sand-loving snake is pale brown or 
grey above with small spots or sti'eaks on the trunk, and with a 
large black patch behind the head extending over the sides of the 
neck, hence the specific name. The under parts are briglit red or 
yellowish, sometimes spotted with black. Total length under 2 feet. 

Sub-Fam. 2. Elachistodontinae. — With only a few teeth on 
the posterior part of the maxillary and dentarj' bones, and on 
the palatines and pterygoids. Some of the vertebrae in the 
thoracic region liave much-developed unpaired hypapophyses, 
which are directed forwards and pierce the dorsal wall of the 
gullet. In this respect Elachistodon •westermanni, of Bengal, the 
only species, bears a striking resemblance to tlie South African 
Aglyphodont (see p. 622), and it is probable that this 

apparently very rare Indian snake also swallows eggs. It is 
brown above, with a yellowish vertebral stripe ; yellowish below. 

Sub-Fam. 3. Homalopsinae. — The nostrils of these absolutely 
aquatic and viviparous snakes are valvular, and are situated on the 
upper surface of the snout. The eyes are small with vertical 
pupils. The two dozen species, mostly ver>’ ugly, inhabit the 
rivers and estuaries of the East Indies from Bengal to North 
Australia. Some species have very small and narrow ventral 
scales, recalling the Hydrophinae, or the burrowing snakes, none 
of which use tlioir ventral scales for locoraotory puiposes. 

KovKUopsis huccata, Cerberus rhynchops and Hypsirhiiia, e.g. 
If. plunihea, have well-developed ventral scales ; the other scales 
of the first two genera are keeled, those of the third are smooth. 

Hipistes the whole head is covered with very small scales ; all 
the scales of the body are smooth except the very narrow 
ventrals, which have double keels. S. hydrinus, of Siam and the 
Malay Peninsula, has a compressed body, and in its general 
appearance much resembles the Hydrophinae. It lives, like its 
allies, upon fishes, and it swims far out into flie sea. 

Series 0. PROTEROGLYPHA. 

The anterior maxillary teeth are deeply grooved, or so folded 

VOL. VIII o « 
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as to appear hollow or perforated. Behind these enlarged 
poison-fangs the maxilla carries a series of smaller, solid teeth ; 
hence the term “ proteroglyphous,” which means that the anterior 
teeth are grooved, in opposition to “ opisthoglyphous.” Both 
series have been developed independently. 

The Proteroglypha are all extremely poisonous, mostly 
viviparous, and widely distributed over the whole of the 
Australian, Palaeotropical and Neotropical regions, with the 
exception of Madagascar and New Zealand ; they extend north- 
wards into the warmer parts of North America, and they also 
range over a great portion of the Palaearctic sub-region, being found 
in North Africa and South-Western Asia. They form two 
natural sub-families : Blapinae, with cylindrical tails, and Hydro- 
phinae or Sea-Snakes, with laterally compressed tails. 

Sub-Fam. 1. Elapinae. — The tail is cylindrical. The Elapinae 
comprise nearly 150 species, which have been grouped into a 


Flo. 167. Map showing the distribution of the Elapine Snakes. 

great number of, mostly somewhat imaginary, genera. In 
Australia they constitute the great majority of Snakes, there 
being besides the deadly Elapinae only a few Pythons and 

Typhlopidae, and very few Colubrinae. 

^aja. — The pair of large and grooved poison-fangs are 
separated by an interspace from one to three small, faintly 
grooved teeth near the posterior end of the maxillaries. The 
scales are smooth and without pits, and are arranged in fifteen 
to twenty-five oblique rows on the trunk, altliough more occur in 
the region of the neck ; the vertebral row is not enlarged. The 
head is but slightly distinct from the neck. Each nostril lies 
between two nasals and the internasaL The sub-caudals form 
two rows. The pupU is round. The neck-region can be expanded 
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into a hood by the spreading and moving headwards of the ribs. 
Several species in Southern Asia and in Africa. 

aY tripudiaris (the “Cobra”). — The coloration varie.s much. 
The typical form is yellowish to dark brown with a black and 
white spectacle-mark on the dorsal side of the hood, and with a 
huge black and white spot on each side of the corresponding 
under surface. Other specimens are uniform pale brown to 
blackish gi-ey, without any markings on the hood. The Cobra is 



Fig, IBS , — ifaja (ripnduina (the Cobni). * J. 


widely distributed, from Transcaspia to China and to the Malay 
Islands ; in the Himalayas it ascends to about 3000 feet above 
the level of the sea. Very large specimens ore said to attain 
more than 6 feet in length, but a cobra of 5 feet, inclusive of 
the tail of 9 inches, is considered large. The Cobra prefers places 
which afford it a convenient hole to retire into ; for instance, 
deserted hills of termites, ruins, heaps of stones and stacks 
of wood, and it has the disagreeable habit, like the harmless 
Rat-snake, ZamenU mucosus, of making itself at home in inhabited 
houses, probably attracted by the rats. Its chief food consists 
of small Vertebrates ; — frogs, lizards, rats, occasionally fishes and 
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small birds. It drinks much, and hunts chiefly in the late 
afternoon and in the evening, although it possesses a round 
pupil. It avoids hot sunshine. Many observations show that 
the cobras live in pairs, otherwise they do not take much notice 
of each other or of other kinds of snakes. The female lays about 
a dozen soft-shelled eggs as large as those of pigeons. 

This cobra is used by Indian conjurers. The “ dance ” is 
the habit of these snakes of erecting themselves, when agitated, 
upon the hinder third or quarter of their length, whilst they 
spreiid out the hood and sway the head and neck to the right 
and left, always in an attitude ready for striking. They are 
docile and by nature not vicious. Most of the performing 
cobras have their teeth drawn, and they then know well that 
they cannot bite. They only strike at the hand, just as 
uninjured specimens soon avoid biting into the iron rod with 
which they are lifted up in menageries. The drawing of the teeth 
is an operation which has to be repeated, since reserve-teeth 
soon take the place of the lost pair. 

I cannot refrain from relating an abstract of a ridiculous 
episode which happened in the Munich Aquarium in the 
year 1882. One of six specimens of the African species Naja 
liaje was missing. The police closed the establishment, which 
during the following eight days was turned inside out without 
any other effect than that two other, harmless, snakes were dis- 
covered. Twice the building was fumigated with sulphur, until 
the Cobra was at last found suffocated, fifteen days after the 
beginning of the search. This snake caused the owner of the 
Aquarium a loss of nearly £1500. But the cruel joke was, 
that during the commotion the man who had collected and sold 
the six snakes declared upon oath that their teeth had been so 
well drawn and the germs of possible reserve-teeth had been so 
thoroughly destroyed that the snakes were rendered absolutely 
harmless. But he was not believed, in spite of a commission of 
professors and doctors appointed, who experimented upon the 
remaining five Cobras with sulphur and did not find any poison- 
fangs, “ although the mouth was probed and poked into as far 
down as the larynx.” 

Cobras have quite a number of enemies. Peafowl and 
Jungle-cocks are said to be partial to young snakes; pigs eat 
them greedily, and are to a certain extent immune against 
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their bite. The same applies, accordiog to the most recent 
obser\'ations, to the famous Mongoos. Sir E. Tennent, in liis 
Xatural Hisfoi'i/ of Ceylon, quoted several times in the present 
book, makes the following remarks about the immunity of this 
little creature : — 

“ I have found univei-sally that the natives of Ceylon attach 
no credit to the European story of the Mongoos i^Hcrpcstes griseus) 
resorting to some plant, which no one has yet succeeded in identi- 
fyingi as an antidote against the bite of the venomous serpents 
on whicli it preys. There is no doubt that, in its conflicts with 
the cobra and other poisonous snakes, which it attacks \Yitli as 
little hesitation as the harmless ones, it ma^" be seen occasionally 
to retreat, and even to retire into the jungle, and, it is added, to 
eat some vegetable. ... A number of plants, such as the Ophi- 
oxylon serpcntinum and Ophiorhiza viungos, the Aristolochia 
indica, the Mimosa octandria, and others, have each been asserted 
to be the Ichneumon’s specific. ... If the Ichneumon were in- 
spired by that courage which would result from the consciousness 
of security, it would be so indifferent to the bite of the serpent, 
that we might conclude that, both in its approaches and its 
assault, it would be utterly careless as to the precise mode of 
attack. Such, however, is far irom being the case ; and next to 
its audacity, nothing can be more surprising than the adroitness 
with which it escapes the spring of the snake imder a due sense 
of danger, and the cimning with which it makes its arrangements 
to leap upon the back and fasten its teeth in the head of the 
cobra. It is this display of instinctive ingenuity that Lucan 
celebrates whei'e he paints the Ichneumon diverting the attention 
of the Asp by the motion of his bushy tail, and then seizing it 
in the midst of its confusion. See Pharsalia, lib. iv. verses 
729 - 734 .” 

There is a widespread belief in the eflBcacy of “ Snake- 
stones,” which are generally pieces of charred bone, well polished, 
occasionally pieces of chalk or some similar porous substance, 
which, if pressed upon the bleeding wound, are supposed to 
absorb the poison. Snake-charmers profess to prepare such 
“stones,” and to preserve the composition as a secret. The 
manufacture is a lucrative trade. The Boers bought them, 
imported from India, at high pricea Mr. Selous saw one, or 
heard of one, that was kept as an heirloom. Snake-stones are 
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also made, and used, in Mexico, of charred hartshorn ; they are 
called “ piedras ponsonas.” 

The use of the Snake-stone, called " Pamboo-Kaloo,” has prob- 
ably been communicated to the Singhalese by the itinerant 
snake-charmers who resort to the island from the coast of 
Coromandel. 

Although Sir E. Tennent describes several instances of 
the successful application of snake-stones as well authenticated, 
lie has never himself been an eye-witness. Although two cases 
have been fully described, they do not at all exclude the possi- 
bility, nay the probability, that the Tamils imposed upon the 
Europeans in order to sell the snake-stones. 

“ No doubt the snake-stones, owing to their porous nature, 
adhered to the bleeding wound, became saturated with blood, 
and then fell off. Very likely, in case of a poisonous bite, some 
of the venom wotdd be sucked up too, but we do not know if 
those snakes were still in the possession of their poison-fangs. 
Properly conducted experiments with snake-stonfes have proved 
as little efficacious as the application of dry cup. 

“ Theoretically snake-stones as quick absorbent agents of the 
blood with the poison are good ; they will certainly prevent 
some of the poison from entering the system, but that would, at 
best, be a partial cure only. 

“ In March 1854 a friend of mine was riding, with some 
other civil officers of the Government, along a jungle path in 
the vicinity of Bintenne, when he saw one of two Tamils, who 
were approaching the party, suddenly dart into the forest and 
return, holding in both hands a Cobra de capello, which he had 
seized by the head and tail. He called to his companion for 
assistance to place it in their covered basket, but in doing this, 
he handled it so inexpertly that it seized him by the finger, and 
retained its hold for a few seconds, as if unable to retract its 
fangs. The blood flowed, and intense pain appeared to follow 
almost immediately ; but with all expedition the friend of the 
sufferer undid his waist-cloth, and took from it two snake-stones, 
each of the size of a small almond, intensely black and highly 
polished, though of an extremely light substance. These he 
applied, one to each wound inflicted by the teeth of the serpent, 
to which they attached themselves closely ; the blood that oozed 
from the bites being rapidly imbibed by the porous texture of 
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the article applied. The stones adhered tenaciously for three or 
four minutes, the wounded man’s companion in the meanwhile 
rubbing his arm downwards from the shoulders towards the 
fingers. At length the snake-stones dropped off of their own 
accord ; the suffering of the man appeared to subside ; he twisted 
his fingers till the joints cracked, and went on his way without 
concern. Whilst this had been going on, another Indian of the 
party, who had come up, took from his bag a small piece of 
white wood, which resembled a root, and passed it gently near 
the head of the cobra, which the latter immediately inclined 
close to the ground; he then lifted the snake without hesitation, 
and coiled it into a circle at the bottom of his basket. The 
root by which he professed to be enabled to perform this opera- 
tion with safety he called the “ Naya-thalic kalanga ” (the root of 
the snake-plant), protected by which he professed his ability to 
approach any reptile with impunity.” 

The following narrative, communicated to Sir E. Tennent by 
H. E. Reyne, of the Department of Public Works, Colombo, seems 
to exclude the possibility of deception : — 

“ A snake-charmer came to my bungalow in 1854, requesting 
me to allow him to show me his snakes dancing. As I had 
frequently seen them, I told him I would give him a rupee if he 
would accompany me to the jungle and catch a cobra that I 
knew frequented the place. He was willing, and as I was 
anxious to test the truth of the charm, I counted his tame 
snakes, and put a watch over them until I returned with him 
Before going I examined the man. and satisfied myself he had 
no snake about his person. When we arrived at the spot, he 
played on a small pipe, and after persevering for some time, out 
came a large cobra from an ant-hill, which I knew it occupied. 
On seeing the man it tried to escape, but he caught it by the 
tail and kept swinging it round until we reached the bungalow 
He then made it dance, but before long it bit him above the 
knee. He immediately bandaged the leg above the bite, and 
applied u snake-stone to the wound to extract the poison. He 
was in great pain for a few minutes, but after that it gradually 
went away, the stone falling off just before he was relieved. 
When he recovered he held a cloth up, which the snake flew at, 
and caught its fangs in it ; while in that position, the man 
passed his hand up its back, and having seized it by the throat, 
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he extracted the fangs in my presence and gave them to me. 
He then squeezed out the poison on to a leaf. It was a clear 
oily substance, and when rubbed on the hand produced a fine 
lather, I carefully watched the whole operation, which was 
also witnessed by my clerk and two or three other persons.” 

X. kaje is the common hooded cobra of Africa, the “ Aspis,” 
so Ciilled on account of its shield or hood — the “ Spy-Slange ” of 
the Boers. As a rule the spectacle-marks on the neck are absent 
or indistinct, the general colour varies much, either brown above, 
yellowish beneath, with or without brown spots ; or dark brown 
above with yellowish spots, dark brown beneath ; or blackish 
above and beneath. The name Spy-Slange, meaning Spitting 
Snake, retcrs to the habit which this and other African Cobras 
have of letting the poison drop from the mouth like saliva when 
they are excited. This is not a particularly economical habit, 
nor is it of the slightest use to the snake. 

{Ophio 2 )hagiis s. ffamndryas) hungarns s. ehqys is the 
“ Hamadryad ” or “ Snake-eating Cobra” or “ King Cobra.” It 
Inis a well dilatable hood ; the very variable coloration is 
yellowish to black, with or without an olive gloss. Many 
specimens have more or less distinct dark cross-bands or rings 
around the body, while others are olive above with black-edged 
scales, and others again are very dark above and beneath. The 
distinctive, specific character is the small number of scales, these 
forming only fifteen rows on the middle of the body, nine- 
teen or twenty-one on the dilatable neck. There is a pair of 
large occipital shields behind the parietals. 

This snake reaches the length, enormous for a poisonous 
snake, of 1 2 feet or more. Its size and very poisonous nature 
make it the curse of the jungle. It ranges from India to South 
China, and to the Philippines. The food seems to consist entirely 
of other snakes. 

Sepedon haemachates is another hooded snake in South Africa, 
where it is known as the “ Ringhals,” i.e. banded neck. It 
differs from Naja by the absence of small teeth on the maxil- 
laries behind the fangs, and by the strongly keeled scales, which 
form nineteen rows. The general colour is black above variegated 
with yellow or pale brown; the under parts are also black, often 
with one or two whitish bands across the lower portion of the 
neck. 
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The Rev. G. Fisk * mentions the case of two young “ Rinc^lials,” 
of 10 and 0 inches iu length, having been aitacked and partly 
de^ cured by a mouse, supposed to be Dendromyn juelonotis, which 
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was put with the snakes in a band-box. On the habits of the 
Ringhals see Synionds.'^ 

linnffnrus.^—'The scales are smooth, and form thirteen to 
seventeen rows. The spine is very prominent, and the median 
row of scales which covers the ridge is much enlarged. There is 
no dilatable hood. In other respects Bungarus is closely allied 
to Naja ; about half-a-dozen species, in South-Eastern Asia. 

B.fasciatns i-eacbes a length of 5 feet. The general colour 
is bright yellow, alternating with blackish rings. 

B. coerulcJis s. Candidas is the dreaded “ Krait,” occurring in 
the whole of the Indian sub-region. It is dark brown or bluish 
black with narrow cross-bars or white specks. 01 it is alternately 
barred brown and yellow ; the under parts are uniform white. 
Totfil length rarely 4 feet. 

The “ Krait seems to caxise more deaths in India than any 
other snake, since it is very common, especially in Bengal and in 
‘ P.Z.S. 1887, p. 840. 8 1887^ 48<j, 
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Southern India, and often creeps into the houses. It lives 
chietiy on rats, lizards, and snakes. 

Callophis. — With only thirteen rows of smooth scales. The 
head is small, not distinct from the neck. The small eye has a 
round pupil. The short tail has two ventral rows of scales. 
The whole body is cylindrical. Several small species, one or two 
feet in length, in South-Eastern Asia. C. macclellandi in India 
and Indo-China is reddish brown above, yellow below, with 
regular, equidistant, black, light-edged cross-bands or rings. Total 
length up to 2 feet. 

Doliopkis differs from Callophis mainly by the enormously 
developed poison-glands which, instead of being restricted to the 
liead, extend along the anterior third of the body, gradually 
thickening, and terminating in front of the heart with club- 
shaped ends. Owing to the extension of these glands, which 
can be felt through the skin as thickenings at the end of the 
first third of the body, the heart has been shifted farther 
back than in any other snake. Several species in Indo-China 
and in the Malay Islands, D. intestinalis with many colour- 
variations. 

Australia suffers from an abundance of Elapine snakes, of 
which we will mention only the three commonest. 

Pseudechis e.g. P$. porphyriaceuSy the “ Black Snake ” of 
Australia, has seventeen rows of smooth scales on the body, a few 
more on the neck, which however is not, or is only slightly, 
dilated. A few of the sub -caudal scales are undivided, the rest 
are paired. The head is distinct from the neck; the pupil is 
round. Total length up to 5 or 6 feet. The general colour 
above is black, with the outer row of scales red at the base ; 
the ventral scales are red with black edges. The females are 
generally more brown than black, and are therefore sometimes 
known as “ Brown Adders.” They live on small mammals, birds, 
lizards and other snakes. 

Notechis scutatvs s. Hoploctphalus curUis, the " Tiger Snake, 
has rather small eyes with round pupila The head is distinct 
from the cylindrical body, which is covered with fifteen to nine- 
teen rows of smooth scales. The sub-caudals are single. The 
head of this variably coloured snake is mostly black, the body 
olive brown with dark cross-bands ; towards the tail the color- 
ation becomes more uniformly blackish. The under parts are pale 
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yellow. The range of this very common snake extends over 
Tasmania and Australia. 

Acanthophis antarcticus, tlie “Death Adder,” is easily recog- 
nised by the peculiar tail, the end of which is laterally compressed, 
beset with a few rows of enlarged imbricating scales, and terminates 
in a thin horny spine. The bejid is distinct from the neck, and 
flat ; the eye has a vertical pupil. The short and thick body is 
covered with twenty-one or twenty-three rows of keeled scales. 
The anterior caudals are single, the posterior double. The 
colours of the upper parts are a mixture of brown, reddish and 
yellow, with dark cross-bands. The belly is pale yellow, often 
spotted with brown or black. The end of the tail is yellow, 
reddish brown or black. The total length of this stout and 
ugly viviparous creature remains under 3 feet. It is widely 
distributed from South Australia to the Moluccas. The use of 
the peculiar tail very probably consists in attracting or fixing the 
attention of small animals; the snake, lying coiled up on a dry 
and sandy spot, slightly raising and vibrating the tip of the tail. 

Elaps is an entirely American genus, with many species, most 
of which are extremely prettily coloured, red and black in alter- 
nate rings being a favourite pattern. The maxillaries carry no 
teeth behind the poison-fangs. The scales of the body are smooth 
and form fifteen rows. The tail is short. The small eye has 
mostly a vertical pupiL The liead is very small, not distinct 
from the neck. The squamosal and quadrate bones are short, and 
the gape of the mouth is so limited that these beautiful snakes, 
although possessing strong poison, are practically harmless to 
man. One of the prettiest is E. corallinus of the forests of 
Tropical South America and the Lesser Antilles. The whole 
body, above and below, is adorned with about twenty deep black 
rings, which are edged witli yellow and again separated by red 
rings equalling in width the black ones. Sometimes the I'ed 
rings are dotted with black, and the black dots may form addi- 
tional rings between the red and the yellow. Total length 
under 3 feet. 

Snb-Fam. 2, Hydrophinae (Sea-Snakes). — The tail is strongly 
compressed, sometimes the l>ody also. All the scales are 
small, and there are often no enlarged ventrals. The eyes are 
small, with round pupils. All these snakes are very poisonous 
and live in the sea, often at considerable distances from the land. 
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witli the exception of one species of Disfira, D. semperi, wliich 
IS confined to the land-locked freshwater Lake Taal at Luzon in 
the Philippines. They live on fish, and range from the Persian 
Gulf to Central America. In conformity with their absolutely 
aquatic life they are viviparous, and they die when kept out of 
the water for any length of time. About fifty species are known. 

Lnhydrina ralakndien s. hengalensis has scales with a small 
tubercle or keel, which is stronger in the males ; the ventrals are 
very small, forming a scarcely enlarged series. The maxillaries 



Fig. — Enhydrina valakaditn (left upper figure) aud Hydrophis nbscut'a 

(right lower figure), x 


carry two or more small grooved teeth in addition to the poison- 
fangs. The l)ack is olive or dark grey, with black transverse 
hands, which are most distinct in the young. The under parts 
are white. This species ranges from Persia to the Malay 
Islands. 

Ifydrophiti e.g. H. ohscura . — The body is long; the head and 
neck are very slender, the body becoming much thicker farther 
back. The small teeth behind the poison-fangs are not grooved. 
The vcjitrul scales are very small, the others are keeled, strongly so 
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ill the males. The general coloration of this Sea-Snake, which 
reaches about one yard in length, is dark olive-green above witli 
yellowish cross-bars, which form complete rings round the slender 
part of the body. Other specimens are pale olive, with dark 
cross-bands. This species occure in tlie Bay of Bengal and the 
Malay Archipelago. 

As a rule Sea-Snukes are not found in niiJ-ocean. After 
leaving Ceylon, the steamer meets them again in the Straits of 
Malacca. Those which occur near the south coast of Japan, e.g. 
Distiru ajauocincta, are found there only in the summer, and 
are probably carried there by the south-west monsoon. 

According to Semper tlie gravid female visits the shores of 
low islands, there to give birth to its yoving between the rocks, 
and she remains with her offspring for some time. Semper 
once found a large female, probably Platurus fasiiatus s. colu- 
hrinus, coiled up amongst rocks, and between the folds wei'e at 
least twenty young, each already about 2 feet long. 

Boulenger * has written an interesting popular account of 
Sea-Snakes. 

Pam. 8. Amblycephalidae. — Some thirtyspecies of Neotropical 
and Oriental Snakes have been separated from the Colubridae on 
account of the pterygoids, which are widely separated from the quad- 
rates, the posterior ends of the pterygoids not reaching beyond the 
level of the occipital condyle. This condition can be ascertained 
when the mouth is opened widely. The prefrontals are not in 
contact with the nasals. The squainosals are reduced to pad- 
like vestiges. Externally the Ainblyceplialidae are easily dis- 
tiuguislied from the Colubridae by tlie absence of a longitudinal 
median mental groove. The head is thick, very distinct from 
the neck, and gives these harmless snakes a “ poisonous ” appear- 
ance. The pupil is vertical. 

AmUycephal-ns, e.g. A. monticola. — Maxillaries short, with 
only five or six teeth. Sub-caudals in two rows. Body com- 
pressed, covered with fifteen rows of scales. South-Eastern Asia. 

Fam. 9. Viperidae. — The maxillaries are very short, niovably 
attached to the prefrontals and ectopterygoids, so that they can 
be erected together with the large poison-fangs, which (besides 
reserve-teeth) are the only maxillary teeth. The prefrontals are 
not in contact with the nasals. The squamosals are very loosely 

‘ Natural SeiciKt, i. 1892, p. ii. 
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attached. For further details see Fig. 180. The poison-faugs 
are perforated, having a wide hole on the anterior side at the base, 
in connexion with the large poison-gland j the hole leads into a 
canal, which opens gradually as a semi-canal on the anterior 
surface of the distal third or quarter of the tooth. As usual in 
poisonous snakes, several reserve-teeth are stowed away behind 
the acting fang. When the latter is broken off or has served its 
time it is cast oft' at the base, and the next reserve tooth takes 
its place. The supply of reserve-teeth is indefinite, half-finished 
teeth down to mere germs constantly growing. 

All the Viperidae are very poisonous, and all, except the 
African Atractaspis, are viviparous. They include terrestrial, 
arboreal, semi-aquatic, and burrowing types. The family is 
cosmopolitan, excepting Madagascar and the whole of the 
Au.stralian region ; it is divided into Vipers and Pit-Vipers. 

Sub-Fam. 1. Viperinae (Vipers). — There is no sensory 
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Fia. 171,— Map 8bowiDg <listribution of the Sub^Faniily Viperinae, Corsica and 

Sardinia Mboiild be black in the rnap. 

external pit between the eye and the nose, and the maxillary is 
not hollowed out above. The Vipers are absolutely restricted to 
the Old World, ranging over the whole of Europe, Africir, and 
Asia, with the exception of Madagascar ; their northern extension 
is limited only by the permanently frozen condition of the under- 
ground. Nine genera with about forty species are known. 

Cnnsus with a few species in Africa and Azemiops feat in 
Upper Burmah are the only vipers which have the head covered 
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witli large symmetrical shields, wliile in the other genera the 
head-shields are broken up into scales or small shields. C<nisiis 
rhornhcafifs is very common in Africa, from the (lambia to the 
(-’ape. It reaches a length of a little more than 2 feet. Tale 
olive-brown above, usually with a dors;il series (►f large rhombic 
or V-sliaped dark brown, sometimes wliite-edged spot.s, and with 
a dark arrow-shaped mark on tl>e occiput ; under parts yellowish 
white or grey. 

Iti/is s. Echidna . — Very much like Vipera, but the nasal 
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shicld.s are separated from the rostral by small scales, and the 
postfrontal bone is very large. Several species in Africa. 

The head is very distinct from the neck, chiefly owing to the 
large poison-glands and to its being, like the body, much depressed. 
The small eye has a vertical pupil, and is separated from tlie 
labials by u series of small scales. Tlie scales are keeled, ami 
Ituiii many, from twenty-nine to forty-one, rows : the tail is \'ery 
short, with two rows of scales below. 

Ill £. orictana, the “ Puff Adder,” the nostrils are directed 
upwards. This ugly hrute is yellowish to orange brown above 
with regular, clievron-sliaped dark bars or other markings, helping 
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to conceal the creature when it is lying on sandy and stony 
ground ; the under parts are yellowish white. The Puff Adder 
reaches a length of 4, or very rarely 5 feet, ranging all over 
Africa, except tlie north coast, and extending into Southern 
Arabia. It is very slow, and trusts to not being discovered when 
lying ill the dry grass ; when approached it indates the body 
and hisses loudly with a puffing sound, watches the enemy with 
raised and characteristically bent head and neck ; but it bites 
only when actually touched or attacked. The effect of the bite 
i.s very dangerous. Its prey consists chiefly of small mammals, 
wliicli are hunted during the night. 

B. {Echidna) nasicornis, of Tropical West Africa, has two or 
three enlarged scales above the supranasals ; they stand upon 
erectile tissue so as to form horn-like elevations. This “ Nose- 
horned Viper " grows to a length of 4 feet, and is rather prettily 
marked ; the ground-colour is pui’plish or reddish brown, with a 
vertebral series of large, pale, dark-edged spots and oblique 
crosses. The young are at birth as much as one foot in length, 
and are very tastefully coloured. 

Cerastes and Echis prefer to burrow in sand. The lateral 
scales are smaller than the dorsals, and arranged obliquely with 
serrated keels, so that the snakes can cover themselves with sand 
by lateral shovelling motions of the sides of the body. 

Cerastes cornutus, the “ Horned Viper” of North-Eastern Africa, 
from Algeria to Arabia, extending also into Palestine, has the 
sides of the ventral scales bent angularly, with an obtuse keel on 
either side. Above each eye stands a large horny, spiky scale. 
The upper parts are pale yellowish brown, mostly with dark 
spots arranged in several longitudinal rows. The under parts are 
white. This, or perhaps C. vipcra, which has no horns, is 
supposed to be the species wliich has become famous through the 
suicide of Cleopatra. 

About twenty years ago a number of " Horned Vipers were 
brought to the Zoological Gardens of London, and attracted 
attention by their unusually long horns. It was found that 
some wily Egyptian snake-catcher had tried to manufacture a 
new species by taking specimens of the hornless C. vipera and 
inserting a pair of hedgehog’s spines, pushing them upwards 
tlirough the mouth. 

The “ Horned Viper ” attains a length of two feet and a halt. 
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In the daytime it is invisible, being buried in the sand with 
only the eyes, nostrils, and the “ horns ” appearing above the 
surface. 

Vipera . — The head is distinct from the neck, and is covered 
with small scales and a few larger shields. The eye is separated 
from the labials by scales ; the nasals are in contact with the 
rostral shield or separated by one naso-rostral shield. The scales 
on the body are strongly keeled ; they are in two rows on the 
short tail. This genus with about ten species ranges over 
Europe, Asia, and the greater part of Afidca. 

V. hems, the Common European Viper (see Fig. 165, p. 620). 
The snout is not turned up at the end ; between the small head- 
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scales there is generally a pair of well -developed parietal and 
frontal shields. The scales of the trunk form twenty-one rows. 
The coloration is very variable, there being grey, brown, red, or 
black specimens in the same country, and the much-spoken-of 
black zigzag line along the buck is so often indistinct that it is a 
character not to be relied upon. Usually the grey, yellowish, 
olive, brown or red ground-colour is set oft' by a dark zigzag baud 
along the spine, and by a series of luterul spots ; an oblique or 
St. Andrew’s cross or two diverging bold streaks of dark brown 
or black are usually present on the back of the head, and there is 
a dark streak behind the eye. The under pai'ts are grey, brown, 
or black, uniform or speckled ; the end of the toil is usually 
yellow or red. According to Boulenger, who is making a special 
study of the individual variations of Vipers (concerning colour, 
scaling, number of vertebrae, etc.), some specimens are entirely 
VOL. VIII 2 T 
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black iu the males through extension of the black markings, 
in the females through darkening of the ground-colour. Males 
are usually distinguishable from females by darker, deep black 
markings and lighter ground-colour. The females are mostly 
larger than the males. The largest specimen in the British 
Museum measures 700 mm. = 28 inches, but a viper 2 feet 
long may be considered a very large specimen. The Common 
Viper has a wide range, from Wales to Saghalien Island, and from 
Caithness to the north of Spain. It ascends the Alps to a con- 
siderable altitude, up to 6000 feet. J. Blum^ has published an 
elaborate statistical account of the Viper in Germany, un- 
fortunately confining himself strictly to the political frontiers. 

According to the map 
attached to his work, the 
Viper is common all over 
Germany with the excep- 
tion of South - Western 
and parts of Middle Ger- 
many. It is absent in 
Alsace, the Bavarian Pala- 
tinate, Khenish Prussia, 
Hesse, the northern half 
of Baden, Wiirtemberg, 
-d Franconia, countries 
which, speaking broadly, 
have a warm subsoil, composed of Red Sandstone and Basaltic 
formation. As a rule the Viper prefers heaths, moors, and mixed 
woods with sunny slopes. Brambles, clumps of nettles, hedges, 
the edges of little copses, heaps of stones, are favourite places oi 
retreat^ affording shelter, holes, and the vicinity of mice, which 
form its chief sustenance. At harvest-time it is often found in 
cornfields, and it frequently hides in the sheaves. Vipei-s are 
fond of basking on certain spots, on the top of a stone, the 
stump of a tree, or a patch of sand : a shower of ram or even 
passing clouds drive them back into their holes. They are 
eminently nocturnal, when tliey regularly “ beat '* their district, 
biting and paralysing their prey before swaUowmg it. A fare 
kindled at night is sure to draw vipers near ; the same applies 
to otlier vipers, for instance Cerastes, which appears in perplexing 

1 Verhreaung der KreuzoUer in Dtuitchland. Frankfurt a. M. 1888. 
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numbera at the camp-fire. They cannot climb, and they avoid 

going into water. The pairing takes place as a rule from March 

to May, a number of individuals, mostly males, collectin <7 around 

the females, and forming entangled lumps of snakes ; parturition 

takes place in the following J uly and August. In exceptionally 

warm winters they have been known to pair in December, havino- 

left their winter-quarters. They hibernate for about six months” 

more or less according to the climate, congregating in great 

numbers, sometimes in dozens. With very rare exceptions 

Vipers do not take food in captivity, but prefer starving them- 

selv^ to death. The bite is as a rule not fatal. The seriousness 

ot the case depends of course upon many circumstances, a.s for 

instance the state of concentration of the venom, the position and 

depth of the bite, and last but not least upon the general condi- 

tion of health of the victim. General depression a^o-i^vated 

by nervousness, weakness of the bitten limb, occasional breaking 

out of the wound, are of frequent and protracted occurrence 
(See also p. 590.) 

V. nspis is a more southern and western European Viper 
occurring from France to the Tyrol, and iu Italy. The snouVis 
slightly turned up at the end, and still more so in V. laiastei 
of Spam and Portugal. In V. amniodtjUs. of South-Eastern 
Europe, the raised portion is produced into a soft, scaly 
appendage (see the lower figure on p. 641). VTpers are some- 
times unpleasantly common in certain lowilities. This was for 
instiince the cjise at the drill-groun<l near Metz, and the military 
authorities paid a price for each viper delivered to them. The 
supply of the latter increased to an alarming e.xtent until the 
Germau authorities di.scovered that a regular trade had been 
established across the frontier, and tliat the French Lorraiuere 
were importing vipers briskly. 

V. riW/i, the “Daboia'’or Kussell's V''iper. is one of the 
scourges of Imlia, Ceylon, Burma, and Siam. The scales form 
about thirty rows on the body. The upper surface of the head 
IS covered with small, imbricating, usually keeled scales. The 
general colour is pale brown above with three longitudinal series 
of black light-edged rings, which sometimes encircle reddish spots. 
The under parts are yellowish white, uniform, or w’ith small 
crescentic black spots. Total length up to about 5 feet. The 
poisoning symptoms are described on p. 590. 
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Sub'FSiiii. 2. Crot&lin&G (“ Pit- Vipers — W^ith ci deep cavity 
or pit between the eye and the nose, lodged in the hollowed- 
out maxillary bone. This pit is lined with a modified continua- 
tion of the epidermis, and is amply supplied 
with branches from the trigeminal nerve. It 
is undoubtedly sensory, but we do not know its 
function. A good anatomical account of this 
organ has been given by West.^ Some of the 
Pit-Vipers have a rattle at the end of the tail ; 
these are the Battle-Snakes. The rattle is 
composed of a number of horny bells which fit 
into each other. The oldest or terminal bell is 
in reality the horny covering of the tip of the 
tail, and with each moult or shedding of the 
skin the youngest bell becomes loose, but is held 
by the new covering which has been developed 
in the meantime. There is thus produced an 
ever-increasing number of loosely-jointed bells. 

Pig. 175. — ^ttle of now and then most or all the bells break 
Rattle-Snake. ^ j 

(From White's is- off, probably when they are worn out, ana a 
iory ^ sabomt.) new sct is gradually developed. Battles with 
a dozen bells arc, for instance, very rare. They naturally 
increase in bulk with the age of the snake, but the number of 
joints is no indication of the snake’s age. 




Fio. 176. — Map showing the distribution of the Sub-Family Crotalinoo. 


Pit-Vipers have a very wide distribution. They are divided 
into four genera with about sixty species. Battle-Snakes are 

> J. Linn. Soe. sxviii. 
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u-stricUvl t„ An, erica, but other I’it-Vipers <icc„r in Xortl, rml 
' on i Aim-rica and in tho soutliein half of \si i 

■"» >ortl, Anicnca. otiiers in tl,e Ca.^piun ili.strict ( -I 
m I ,e Hnnaluvus (^, i,, Ceylon. Java, etc. 



Viner''"*!'",''"* ,,,art). the “ Water- 

pcr inhah.t.s ^crth America from Carolina amt rmhana to 

w tl^Vh 1 m re, Wish to ,lark hr,',wn 

nth .larker cross-bamls or will, C-shape.! markings; a dark’ 

ht-cdged haml e.vtend.s from the eye to tlie amtle of the month' 

riio under part.s are yellowish, spotted with black, or the la t r 

m he prevailing colour. Total length up to 5 feet The 

Water-\ .per 13 semi-aquatic and lives ehielly on fishes' but it 

Thrtnik! T -'"'I'l'iliia. Birils. ami Jla’minals. 

Tins snake ,s very good-humoured captivity, and becomes 
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easily tame. A geatlemaii in Berlin, rather too much addicted 
to making pets of poisonous snakes, had a pair which propagated 
regularly. When I was a boy he invited me to feed the young 
Water- Vipers with fishes cut into strips, and I enjoyed this 
immensely until he warned me not to touch the mother, which 
might bite strangers. 

A. contortrix a. J’rigonocejyhalus cenchris (part), the “ Moccasin- 
Snake ” or “ Copper-head,” is one of the few poisonous snakes 


Fi(i. 178 .— ecmtortrir (MoccAsin-Bnake or Copper-head). x 


which possess a loreal .shiehl, i.e. a sliield intercalated between 
the pre-oculars and the nasals : below it lies the pit. The general 
colour is yellowish to pink or pale brown, with dark brown or 
red cross - bam or triangular marks. The under surface is 
yellowish or reddi.sli, speckled with grey or brown, and with a 
lateral serie.s of large blackish spots. Total length of full-grown 
specimens about one yard. The Moccasin-Snake ranges from 
Massachusetts and Kansas to Northeni Florida and Texas. It 
prefere swampy localities or meadows witli high grass, where it 
hunts for small Mammals ami Birds. 

Larhesis . — Without a rattle. Tlie upper surface of the head 
is covered with very small shields or with scales. About forty 
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species in South - Eastern Asia and in Central and South 
America. 

L. {^Bothrops s. Cmspedocephalus) laiiceolntus inhabits nearly 
the whole of South America, extending into Mexico and the 
lx)\ver Antilles, e.g. Martinique, Guadaloupe, and Santa Lucia 
where it is known as the “ Eer-de-Lance,” and is the curse of 
the sugar-plantations on account of its being so very common 
and so deadly poisonous. The Mongoose was introduced as 
a possible antagonist, but the little Indian Mammal wisely left 
the dangerous reptile alone, and lias in some places established 
himself (is another pest — as a destroyer of poultry. The Fer-de- 


Fic. 



179.— HejulofirtcAMMtenceoia^Kjafterremovaloftheskiii. xl. b. Duct, tent 

^ V™ ***? .^“oo-slnnd into the tooth ; JHg, .Ugastric muscle or opener 

j . P<»so“*gland ; S.Qr, sensory groove or pit: S.Q. 

‘h? «vnd quadrate ; r.n. Ter,xp.,i, anterior, ami Tp, 

posterior, Umporal muscle. ^ 


^nce grows to a length of 6 feet, establishes itself everywhere 

in swamps, plantations, forests, in the plains and in the hills 

and is very prolific, producing, according to its size, dozens of 
young which are 10 inches long, very active and snappy. 

L. {Trimeresurus) gramineus s. viHdis, to mention one 
Asiatic species, grows to less than 3 feet in length, is bright 
green above, sometimes with faint blackish bars ; green, yellow, 
or whitish below, and with a light streak along the outer row of 
scales. The end of the tail is usually bright red. This beautiful 
snake has a prehensile tail and is arboreal. Its range extends 
over the whole of India, to Hong-Kong and to Timor, and even 
into the Andaman and Nicobar Islands. 

Sistnirus . — ^With a rattle. The upper surface of the head 
is covered with nine large shielda A few species in North 
America east of the Eocky Mountains, e.g. S. viiHarius. 
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Ci'otulns . — With a rattle. The upper surface of the head is 
covered with small scales. Eange from Southern Canada and 


?m% 



Fio. 180. — Skull of a Rattle-Suake, Crotatus durisstts. xl. A, Lateral view, jaws 
slightly opened ; B» ventral view ; C, lateral view, the jaws opened fully In the 
position of striking ; D, dorsal view. Compare this with the diagrammatic figur^ 
on p. 688, where the mechanism has been explaine<l. CW, Columella auris ; Condy 
condyle ; Or (in B), sphenoidal crest for the atUchment of the powerfuUy developed 
ventral oranio^cervical muscles ; cctopterygoid or transverse bone ; frontal ; 

Max, maiillary ; P, parietal ; P\ post-orbital process ; Pal, palatine ; pre- 

maxillary ; Pf/, prefrontal ; Pto^ endopterygold ; quadrate ; Sq, squamosaL 

British Columbia to Northern Argentina, but not in the West 
Indian Islands. About ten, mostly closely-allied speciea 
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The effect of the poison of liattle-Snakes lias been iliscussed 
on p. 589. 

C. hon'idus is the common Kattle-Snake of the United States ; 
C. conjiueatus is the species in Western and C. durissus the 
common species in South-Eastern North America. Very lnr«'e 
Rattle-Snakes. C. dio-issus, attain a length of 8 feet, others not 
ofU*n more than five. They pi'ey chiefly upon small Mammals, 
hunting for them at niglit. In the daytime they are also 
about, nuiinly in or4ler to bask. Although they ocaisionally 
t;ike to the water in pursuit of their prey, they dislike being 
wetted by rain, withdrawing then into their holes, appropri"- 
atiug as a rule those of ground-squirrels, xjits, and Rrairio- 
dogs. The often-repeated story about Rattlc-Snako.s living in 
neighbourly friendship in the holes of Prairie-dogs, together 
with the little Prairie-owls, is an exaggeration. We do not 
know how many of the original inmates ai*e eaten. Pairing 
hikes place in the spring. During the cold months they 
hibernate under ground, often in considerable numbers. 

Rattle-Snakes have few enemies besides man ami pigs. The 
latter kill and eat them wherever they can. The rattle is 
decidedly useful to the snake as an instrument of warning off 
any approaching pos.sible enemy, since no snake likes to bite 
unless in self-defence or iu order to kill its prey. The noise of 
the rattle is very loud in dry weather, much duller on clammy 
days; it is a shrill sound like that of a rattling alarm-clock, 
and a well-conditioned snake in a room can make convevstition 
well-nigh impossible, and can keep on rattling for half an hour 
or longer. The rattle is kept in such rapid lateral vibra- 
tions that it shows only a bluri-ed image, the rattle standing 
with its broader sides vertically, not horizontally. They endure 
captivity for many years, and become tame enough not to hiss 
and to rattle whenever they are approached. 

C. luyrridics is grey- brown above, usually with a rusty 
vertebral stripe and witli V- or M-shaped blackish cross-bands ; 
the under surface is yellowish ; the end of the tail is blackish. 
The supra-ocular shields are smooth and much narrower than the 
scaly space between them, and there is only one pair of inter- 
nasals. 

C. durisstrs s. ndamanteus differs from the previous species 
chiefly by possessing two pairs of iuternasals ; and the dark 
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markings on the body form a handsome pattern of rhombs with 
lighter centres and yellowish edges. This is the largest species 
of liattle-Snake, reacliing a length of 8 feet. 

C. conjiuentus has broader, transversely striated, supra-ocular 



Fio. 181 . — Orotalus liurissus s. adamanfevs (Rattle-Soake). x 

shields. The specific name refers to the continuous series of 
large brown or red rhomboidal spots on the back. 

C. terrijicns ranges from Arizona to Argentina, and is the 
only species of Rattle-Snake in South America. It differs 
from the others by having a pair of prefrontal shields behind 
the pair of iuternasals. 
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Abdominal armour* of Cticotus^ 287 ; of 
Micro^sauri, 289 ; of Prosauri* 290 
Al^dorninal nl)S| of Rhyncliocepliali, 292, 
298 ; of Diuosauria, 414 ; of 
$<iurus, 421 

Aberrant scaling of Lacertilia, 495 
Ahlt'pfioruSy 560 > eyelids, 494 
A f tt n th xiactyl tis vuiga ns, 550 
A<itn(hophis antarciicui, C35 
Acentrous vertebrae, ue. those without n 
centrum or bo<ly, 4 
AcriSj 186, 189 ; A. grytluSy S07 f. 
Acrochordinoo, GOG 
Acroch^rdus javanUui^ 607 
Acicosnunis^ 4S9 
A<t%ncdon^ 8S ; 267, 283 
Adams, visit to the Mugger* peer, 455 f. 
Adaptive characters of Ainura, 142 
Adhesive apparatus, of tadpoles, 57, 67 • 
of Tree-frogs, 187; of 7*Aor<ya, 209; 
of finger -discs of Raninae, 239 ; of 
Geckos, 505, 606 
Adurosaurtis, 307 

Aestivation* of Crocodiles, 457 ; of Tor- 
toises* 357. 365, 404 
vie/osAurue, 432 ; Ae* /erratus, 433^ 448 
Agalychnis^ ISO, ^06 

Againa^ SSO; A, sanguinoUfUa^ 5S0; A. 

sUllio, 6S1, 521 
Aggmidae. f f ^ ^ 

A toil. 6ofi 

Agassiz, on habits of Alligator Turtle, 341 ; 
of TVvonyx, 407 

Ago of Chelonia, how to estimate, 326 ; 
great ige attained by Tortoises, 369, 876, 
377 ; see o/so Groo^* rate of 
Agloaaa, 139, I 4 O, I 4 S t ; distribution, 
143 

Agtypho, 598. 606 t 
AhtulvtUi s. Leptophit. 628, 619 
Aistopodes, 81 


Aldabm* gigantic tortoises of, 373 f., 375 
Algae, destnictive to shell of tortoises, 857 
Allantois, an embry'onic outgrowth from 
the {>ostenor port of the gut. acting os 
a respiratory organ, 278 
Affiyafor, 430, 4^0 f. ; A, 
pUiisis, 467 t ; skull, 468 ; nesting, 
469 ; A^ sxnfitsis, 471 
Alligator Turtle, 340 
AUopUuron fio/}naniii^ 380 
AUosuuriis, 42 s 

Alpine, Newt, 126 ; Salamander, 119 
Altitude, high, in which Anura have been 
found, 181 

AtyUs, 157 f . ; A. Cisfrrfu?.yi, 260; A, 
^sUtricam, 15S ; unno-genital organs, 

49 

Amblycephalidae, 50S, 593, 637 
Amhlyuphaius monticcto^ 6S7 
AvMyrhynchuSy 528 ; A. cn*sfa/ue, 533 
AnMystovui^ skull, 17. 94, 9G. 209.110f., 
112; /i^erscmianttni. 111; A. wa- 
wrftwni, iiJ/ A> Qpacumy 110 ; A,prr~ 
timiU. Ill; A. pundaiuin, 110; A. 
(alpoidtuit^ 110 ; *4. tigrinuvi. 111 f. ; 
metamorphosis of, 112 f. 
Amblystomatinae, 108, 109 
A^ntita% 549 

Amnion, a membrane round the embryo, 
278 

Amphibia^ S f. ; definition* 5 ; systematic 
position, 5 ; numbers of species, 4 
Amphicondylous, ue. the occipital port of 
the skull articulates with the neck by a 
right and a left knob, 4 
Amphignathodon^ 185 ; A* gxuniheri, 188 
Ampbignatbodontinoe, 139, 288 
AmjAubacita^ 666 ; A^/uligifu>sa, 566 
Amphisbaenidae, 614% 365 f« 

AmpAtttano, 88, 96 ; A. means a. tridaetyla, 
100, 101 
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Amphfuroidae, $ 4 ^ 97 
AmphodxiSy 210; A, ^cucheriy 211 
ADacotida» 603, 603 
Anaides= AxiUiditz (q.v.), 107 
Anal sacs of Cbelonia, used as additional 
respiratory organs, 330 
A iiarosaurxcs pumiliOy 477 
Aiuhisauni^y 415, 417, 421; skull of A. 
coelurus, 421 

Ancisirodony €45; A, ccntoririxy 646, 646 ; 
A, halySy €45 ; A. himalayanu^, €45; 
A^ piscivimu, 64Sy 646 
Anderson, on nest of QaviatUy 452 
Andrews, on Amblystoyna, 110 
Andrias scheuchztri, 84 
Auelytropidae, 514^ S 64 
A nelyirop%is pap\llos\i9y 664 
Anguidae, SIS, SS7 t ; distribution, 601, 
529 

Atxyuia fragility 639, 639 
AnUUa pulchra, 564 
Aniellidae, 614% 564 

Annandate, on habits of CaloUs, 618; of 
LioUpxsy 627 ; of RKacophorua, 247 ; of 
y^aranxis Salvator, 544 
Anodonfa, as food of Trionyz, 407 
Anodoniohyla, 236 
AnoliSy 628 : A. carolhioisisy 629 
Anomodoutia, 309 

Auura, 7 ; characters, 138 ; classiflcation, 
139 f.y 141 ; phylogenetic tree of, 142 
Anus, asymmetrical position of, 60 
Apoda, ; atfi nities , 83 > d istrib ution. 

89 ; eyes, 86 ; skin, 87 ; skull, ^4, 86 ; 
sperma tUTOa , 87 ;'^ntacular apparatus, 
88 ; verteb^fi, 86 ; viscei^Tarches, 86 
A re/uuopleryZy 417 
Arcfugosaurtuf, vertebrae, 18 , 82, 287 
Arcifera, of Cope, 140 ; of Boulenger, 140 
Arcifcrous, type of shoulder-girdle, 24, 26 
Arion, slug, eaten by tortoises, 363 
Arrau -turtle (Podoemmu), 891 f, 

Arteria cutanea magna, 144 ; A. sacralis 
of Anura, 144 

AtihroltplUy 241 % 242 ; A. seychtUtnsis, 
243 , 243 
AscaphuSy 153 
Asierophrys, 161 

Athecae, 333, definition of name, 887 
AtiantosauruSy 416, 479; A. immanUf 
419, 420 

Atlas and Axis, ue. first and second 
cervical vertebrae ; of Orypiobranehus, 
13 ; of CrocodiUa, 268 ; of Chelonia, 
288 , 316 ; of Hphenodon, 283 , 294 ; 
atlas fused with axis, 307 
Atoposauridae, 453 
Airactaspis, €38 ; dentition, 693 n. 

Atria, the thin -walled receptive parts (au- 
ricles) of the heart 

Auditory columellar apparatus, of Am- 
phibia, 24 ; of Anura, 29 


Autosauri, 491 f. 

Axis ; see Atlas 
Axolotl, 65, 112 f., 112 ; NeoUny of, 65. 
112 

Aztmiops /eae, 638 

Balancers of Amphibia, 46 
BapUiruxion, 483, 484 
Barfurth, on absorption of Tadpole's tail, 
61 

Bartlett, on Boa eotuirictor, 602 ; on Pipa, 
152 

BasUiseus, 528, 630 ; amerxeanxea, 530, 

630 

Bates, on habits of Podocnexnis, 892 f. 
Batrachemyia, fly infesting Bufonidae, 177 
Batrachophrynxis, 224; macrosUmus, 
225 ; B. braihydactylvs, 224 
BaXtachopsis, 161 
Satraokoseps, 96, IO 4 
Bairachylodts, 241 
Balrachyperxu, 96 ; B. sinensis, 109 
Baur, on Sphargis, 836 
Bdell^his, 90 

Bedriaga, on Axolotl, 114 ; synopsis of 
Urodeious Larvae, 59 n. 

Bell, J., on classification, 8 

Bell, Napier, on habits of Iguana, 581 

Bdodon, 305, 4S4, 448 

Beminelen, on Sphargis, 336 

Berg, on Sptlerpes /useus, 106 

Bert, quot^, 571 n. 

Bidder's organ, 49. 62 
Biedermann, on change of colour in Hyla, 
36 

Birds not related to Dinosaurs, 416 f. 

BUis arietans, 639% 689 ; B. nasicemis, 

640 

Black Snake, of Australia, 6S4l of North 
America, 613 

Blalnville, de, on classification, 7 
Blanus cinereus, 666 

Blood, shape of red corpuscles, 4 ; tem- 
perature, 67 f. 

Blood-suckers ophiomachus, 519 

Blum, quoted, 642 n« 

Boa, 60S ; B, constrictor, 602 ; B* dwnerili, 
602 ; Ba ntadagascariensis, 602 
Boettger, on influence of climate and country 
upon reptiles, 492 f» 

Botdae, 692, 696 t. ; skull, 696, 697 
Boinae, 601 f. 

Bmnbinator, 164 1% 166 ; habits, 156 f» ; 
tadpoles, 167 ; abnormal vertebrae, 22; 
shoulder-girdle, 26 ; urino-genital organs, 
49 ; B. igneus, 164% 166 ; B. pachypus, 
168 

Bothrops, 647 


Australian, Anura, spawning time and 
habits of. 201 ; Lacertilia, 502 
Autodaa, 96, IO 4 , 107; A. lugxibris, 107; 
A. iecanus, 107 
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Boulenger, classification of Amphibia Cau- 
dati, 9 ; od vertebrae of PH*fbaUs, 20 ; 
on vertebrae of liojnbinator. 22 ; number 
of phalanges in Anura» 27 ; ou poison of 
Amphibia 3fi ; on vocal sacs, 48 ; on 
modes of fecundation aud nursing habiUs 
54, 56 ; synopsis of Tadpoles, 59 n. ; on 
tadpoles of Hana opisihodon^ 260 ; on 
classification of Anura« 140, 141: on 
Pij>o. 1 52 ; ou Seaph W 2 ntx solitariuSs 1 65 ; 
on APiiiutor sinensis^ 471 ; on Lnuth- 
<tuot^iS^ 6i2 ; on aberrant scaling, 495 ; 
on lldofici'tnay 540 n. ; on classification 
of Snakes, 592 ; on Sea>Snakes> 637 ; on 
Sfthar'jis, 336 
90 

Box^Tortoises, SC 2. 364, 365 
Brachial plexus, of Anom, 39 

226, 227 ; IS, ephipjnum^ 

331 

Brachtflcphu^s di.stribntion, 501, 328 
Brain, of Scaph<jfjifQihuSy 485 ; small size 
of, it) Dinosaurs, 425 

Bratichial arches, of Urodeh, 16 : ofAnura, 
42 

Branchiosauri, 80 

BronehicsanniSy skull, 80 ; B. s<datHanii> 

roidcs^ SO 

Brauer, on development of Apod&, 92 ; on 
nursing habits of ArthreUptiSy 243 
Breeding of Axolotl, 113 
JSrtrictifSy sboulder-girdlc, 98, 225, 226, 
227, 232 ; IK vu>ss<imbicttSf 232 
Drifhop^is, SOS 

BroDguiart, on classification, 7 
Bvimtosanm^^ 415, ilS ; IK 418 

Brontoioumy 415, 417; D. yitjanUtnUy 4^0 
Brood •i>ouches, of Anuro, 151, 248; of 
llylft 198 ; of AWo/reino, 202 ; 

of 228 

Brook^sia, 580 
Brown Adder, C34 
Browti Frog, Common, 251 f., 986 
Briickc, quote<l, 571 
Buchbnlz, on CAiromanfis, if 44 f* 

Budget t, on breeding habits of Phytic* 
vftdxtaa, 204 ; on Paludkolay 220 ; on 
Lfpidohatrachxi^t 218 ; quick develop* 
nient of Phryniscus, 231 ; ou B%*/c 
vinrinu^f 179 

Bi{foy sucral vertebra, 22 ; sboulder*gird1e, 
26 : urino-geDjtal organs, 49 ; develop* 
nient of adhesive apparatus, 67 ; IKayuOy 
178 ; B, av\tricanu9y 17S ; if, calamitay 
181 f. ; B, ctraiophrysy 179 ; B, tinpusu4 
and B, ptlloctphalM^^ dermal ossifica* 
ticns, 179 ; B, jerhoay 166 ; B. Icntk 
piuosns, l7Sy 179 ; map of distrihution, 
167, 188, 169 f, ; B. wannwa, 178; B. 
fnaurtianica s, paniherifia, 284; 
irulanosticlxu, i77, 179 ; B, qucrcinus, 
178 ; B. varuxhUu = tnnefu, 180 ; B, 


rtrufi^, ISO i,, 493; B, vittgaris, 170 f., 
172 ; large'Sized 6i>eciiuens, 171 ; im- 
mured in buildings, 174 : dUease-s 176 ; 
distribution, 177 

Bufonidae, IS9, 166 f. ; distribution, 167 ; 

alfiuities, 166 
Bufoniformes, 139 

Bullfrog, of America, Jiaua cateshionu, 
261 ; of India, Vatlula 234 ; 

Rana (igrinCy 261 

Burtganis cocruUus s. aindxdns^ €33 ; B. 

/cuciaius, CSS 
Butler, on fat*bodies, 500 

CabriUty 551 

Caceptm, shoulder • girdle, 26. 225. 226. 
228 

Crtcosfcrjjwm, 225, 227 
Caifnan, 430, 411 : vomer, 435 ; 0. niytr, 
471 , 472 ; C. patj^bn>9ti9, 471 i V. 
ncltrops^ 471 : C. triyonatw^, 471% 472 
Calcareous deposits iu the skin of Am- 
phibia, 31, 34 

Calliph(fm Sfhatka, fly infesting JSn/o, 
176 

Ccllophts macctcttaudi, CS4 
Catlu<U<i% 235, 236 

CVi//u/a, 226, f2Sy 'JS4 ; C.pulchro, liahils 
of, 234 f- 

Caltulops% 225, 22S 
Cahphrynus, 226. 227 
CaloUa, S17 ; C. muiif% SIS ; C. vtysUiccu^^ 
S29 ; C*. <phicmiQchus% 510; C. x'crst* 
co/or, 6 I 8 

CaJyptoc€phatus% 179, 212, 2IS 
Camptesavrus, 426 
Capilosiiurtis, S3 

Carapace, 821 f., 319, $90, 329. 393 1 
po.<terior portion movable in Cinyxu% 
$ 64 * 366 ; carajiace of tortoises, evolu- 
tion of, 337 ; composition of. 324 f. ; 
reduction of component elvinents, 325 ; 
reduction iu thickness, 373 : correlative 
changes, 328 ; of SphargUy 885 f. ; of 
Ch^lonty 379 ; of Ttstvdo, 323; of Plcu- 
redira, 389 ; reduction iu Trionychidacs 
325 ; fenestration, 325 ; with hiuge in 
CinyxUy 364, 368 
Canlu*gloss(iy 274 
CarcttocUelydidae, 313% 314 
CfXTtticch^lys, 387,389, 390 ; C \nscutpt<t% 
404 ; absence of homy shields, 325 
Carpet Snake, 69S% 699 
Carpus (see also LiiuKs), of Jiryop^, 286 ; 
of Sphenedon, 294 ; of Cheiouia, 320. 
320 : of EusuchiA, 440 
Casore<i, 60S 
Case, on Spharyis% 386 
eVtsrina, 240 

Causus, CSS ; C. rhcfnh^iUufy 6SO 
Catlrolcne ( 7 <rXvufctn«, 2J1 
Cerastes c^fruutus, 640% 641 
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Oratobatracliidae, 141 
Ceratobatrachinae, 139^ 337 f. 
Ceraiobatrackus ffMntheriy 237 
Ctraiohyla^ 211 

CenUuphofa, 617 ; C. atoddaHi, 617 ; C. 
Unnenii^ 517 

Ceralophrya, S13, 2151. ; C. wniHia, 216 ; 

C. doraata. 215 ; C. oriuUa^ 216, 217 
Ceratopsia, 4 SO 

CtrcUosimrxis, 413, 416, 417 : C. n^iconiU. 
4^3, 422 

Cerber\t3 rky^uhops^ 635 
Cetiosannis^ 429 

C/uUarodoH^ 533 ; geographical diatribu- 
tion of, 501 

Chalcid^^, 66i ; Ch. bfdt^utgae^ 663 ; C%, 
gu€ntheri, 663 ; Ch. liruMius, 563 ; Ch. 
ocellcUiis, 663; Ch. tridactylus, 563 
Chanxaeleon, 673 ; Ch. hifidns, 580 ; Ch. 
raleara(u$, 579 : Ch. parsoni, 680 ; Ch. 

579, 676 ; Ch. vtUgaris, 573. 

674, 676 

ChanioeleouteH, 567 f. ; distributioo, 66$ ; 
skull, 568, 669 ; tongue, 669 f,; colour* 
changing mechanism, 670, 671, 573 f.; 
eggs, 572 

ChaumeleoDtidao, 673 f. 

Chwnaerops hmnilis^ dates of, eaten by 
Tcstiido, 367 

ClmniGleon, uiisnained Caloits^ 618 ; 

misnanieil Polychnts, 539 
Chauvin, Marie von, on Axolotl, 113 ; on 
3alamandra tUra, 120 
C/ie/odi)U(f suppression of neural plates, 
324 ; iiitergular shields, 389, 316 ; 
skull, 399 ; Ch. longicoHU, 402 f., 403 
CfuioiUy skull, 317 ; skeleton, 320 ; 
plastron, 321 ; shields, 327 ; iutergulor 
shields, 325 ; Vh. tni/tias^ 381 f.; various 
modes of Ashing, etc., 382, 333 ; Ch. 
uiibrirata^ 384^ 886 
Clieloueinydidue, 380 
Chelonia, 312; number of species, 312; 
affinities of, 812 ; classiAcation, 313 ; 
key to living families, 314 ; plastrou, 
names of the horny shields, 316 , 321 , 
325; vertebrae, 314 f., 316 ; skull, 
260 , 317 , 366 , 364 , 379 , 400 , 406 ; 
skeleton of Ttuttudo, 319 ; oXChtUnu^ 320 ; 
{Kietoral arch, 318; pelvis, 319; plas* 
trou, bones of, 321 ; limbs, 320 ; bony 
mIivII, 321 f., 322, 323 ; evolution of, 
337 ; evolution of the horny shields, 
326 f. , 327 ; regenerutiou, 329 ; sense* 
organs, 829 ; digestive apparatus, 330 ; 
respiration, 331 ; growth of CArysmys, 
349 

Chelonidne, SIS, 314, 878 1. ; affinities of, 
380 

Clielydidnn, .^IS, 314, 999 ; distribution, 
332 , 333 

ChfbjdijBu.nr%{.^ 82, 287 


Chtlydra, 828 ; Ch. scrpettUna, 838 
Chelydridae, S23, SIJ^ 388 ; distribution 
0^ 332 

ChdydropsU^ nuchal plates, 324 
Ctulyi JimbiiatOy 4 OO ; skull, 400, 401; 

intergular shields, 325 
Chtr 9 ydrtts grun^tUUxts, 607 
Cku)yU>ssa, 96, 215 ; Ch. Itmlanica, 121 
Chtrtxalus, 241 

ChiroUpUs, 209, SIS, 221; Ch. plaiyceph^ 
altis, 322 

ChiromaiUis, 238, S 4 I, 244 ; Ch. ptUrsi, 
244 ; Ch. xerampeinia, S 44 
Chirotesy 564 ; Ch. canaliculalus, 666 
Chirothetium, 83 
Chlamydosaurxu kingi, 522, 623 
Choauae, or inner nasal openings, 47 
Chorda dorsalis, the axial rod Iwlween the 
gut and the spinal cord, around which 
the vertebrae are formed, 12 
Ch 4 >rophUu 8 , 186, 189 ; Cfu opialtts, 208 
Chromatophores, 85 

Chry$€»nys, costal plates of, 325 ; grecu 
colour of, 328, 346 f.; colour of iris 
329 ; CA. co'ncinna, $46, 349, 360 ; Ch. 
degans, S 46 ; Ch. picia, 346, 347, 348 ; 
CA. rubriveniris, $46 
Chthoner;KUm, 87, 90 
CiitioliasanrHs, 476 ; C. uustrfdis, 478 ; (\ 
carUabrigiefw, 478 ; C. ehtUfUts, 478 : 
C* haoMi, 4^8 

Cina^ternidae, SIS, 314, 342 ; distribution, 
382 

Cinosttruum, 342 f. ; arraiigemeid of 
neural plates, 824 ; C. leiicoHtomum, 342, 
344 ; C. odonUum, S 4 S, 343 ; C’ 
sy/tvintcum, $4$, 344 

Cinyxis btlliaM, 365 ; C. erosa, 364, 366 ; 

C. houuanii, 364 
Cidtuphalus, 310 

CisUtdo, arraugement of neural plates, 824; 
C. cundina, 361 t., 364 ; colour of iris, 
329 

CUxoiaxinu, 489 

Clarke, ou habits and development of 
Al/tgaiffr, 467 

ClassiAcation of Amphibia, historical 
account, 7 f. 

Clawed Toad {Xetioptu), 24 O f. 

Claws or nails of Amphibia, 32 
Cleithrasihe pair of additional clavicles ; 
of Stegocephali, 79 ; of Poreiasavrifs'i, 
304, 305 

Clenunys, 356 f.; C. caspica, SSS ; C. 
inactdpia, 359 ; C. Uprosa, 356 363 ; 

skull, 366 
C/epsydrops, 308 
ClulasUs (ofior, 480 

Cloaca, of Clielonia, 380 ; of Crocodiles, 
445 ; of I^ertilia, 498 
CntmiiUiphoruM, 549 ; C. aexlinmUiS, 549 
Cobra, 027, MT 
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Coccyx. Os coccygeum» of Anura« 20, 21, 
23 

CoccjYi^ S9 

Co^^Uiidae, S9 f. \ distributioa of, 99 
CoeJopdtU, 6^4 i monsptssulann z. 
Inc^rliwi^ €£4 

C<^iurtiSy / C* ^<Tc^t5, 4^S 

Colombo^ gi^ntic tortoiso of, 877 
C'^ionition, warning colours of Amphibia, 
38, 156 ; protectivf^ of Amphibia) 191) 
23d, 252 ; of deserticolous r«ptiles» 494 
Colostheiu^^ 238, 24^ 

Colour, changes of, in Aoura, 35 ; in 
CaloUx, 518. 519, 520 ; in Geckos, 509 ; 
in Lacertilia, 498 ; mcchanUm of cUang* 
ing, in Chomeleous, 570, 071 
Coluber^ SIS f.; C. <ui4c\dapii^JUiTrsc€r^s^ 
61Si,x C.Uopardiuus^ €26 : 
C\ {RMitu^hu) ^co/arWt 617 
Coluhridae, 59J, 606 f. 

Colubrioae, 607 f. 

Columella cranii, 496, 060, 551 
Coluiiiellar auditory chain, of Amphibia, 
4 ; of Auiira, 29 ; of Crocodiles) 446 ; 
of Liianls, 496 

Comoro Islands, Tortoises of, 373 
Co/npAO(tfiafhiiJ, 4^Sf 416, 417; C. loMip€4s 
425 

f'oudyle, occipital, of Theromorpba, 302 ; 
exaggerated importance of its character, 
285 

^'•oiclophu^ 4nhcris(<itu3y SS3 
Conus arteriosus, coiititiuation of the heart 
Ixfyonrl the ventricles so far os it con* 
tains valves, 6 

Cope, on classification of Amphibia, 9 ; of 
Anitra, 140, 141 ; on Stmt^ 136 ; ou 
hand • skeleton of Eryop\ 286; on 
Spkarfftj^ 336 ; classification of Lacertne, 
513 ; classification of Snakes, 592 
Cf>phophrifn€^ 167f JSS 

Oiphi/ffiy 336 
Copper«liead, 646 ^ 646 
Copulatory organs, of T«acertilia, 499 ; 
absent in Sphenodoiu 294 ; of Chelonia, 
330 ; of Snakes, 585 
Co<iul, 214 

Cor<»uf2ia^ CIS ; C, au^friaca s. focris, 629 f 
620 ; C. ifirtntdica^ SJ2 
Coi'nii/er^ 34 2, 243: C. C4>mtg(Uu9^ 244: 
f\ 34 ^ i C. soiemt/nUf 244^ 

C\ «;i/<vjfor, 244 

('f>iy(fu>inuntis, 280^ 207/ C. greeningu 

207 

Costal plates of Chelonia, 324 333 , $33 

Cnuptiociphaitis, 647 
Crested Newt, 125, 126 
CrUotuSf 285, 285 ; C. luletyxlUtis^ 287 
CrinUit SiS ; apawniug, 223 
' Croeo«1ilia, 452 f. ; skeleton, 434 f. ; 
skull, 280 , 434 t; atlas and axis, 263 , 
431 , 439 ; affinities, 432 ; teeth, 437 ; 


skin, 442 ; dermal armour. 442 ; skin 
glands, 443 ; tongue, 443 ; respiratory 
organs,444 ; ''diaphragm, " 444 ; digestive 
organs, 444 ; cloaca, 445 ; heart, 445 ; 
ear. 445 ; eye. 446 ; geographical dia* 
tributiOD, 446,446 ; voice, 447 ; habits, 
447 ; propagation, 447 ; clossitication, 
446 

CrocodUidae, 454 

CrocfxiUWf 450 ^ 454 f«; teeth, 437 » skin 
glands, 443 ; C. oru/ns, 445 1 449 ; C. 
rimen*«n>ii/s, 456 / skull. 466 ; V, 
bipifTCftlns ^ poriis^ts^ 458 ; rate of growth, 
459; C. co(aphra<iH9, 455; C. i/ifcr- 
mfditis, 455; C\ johtistnn*, 455; C. 
)ti24»ficu3 = vtrfgarv^ 450 f., 449, 461 ; 
habits, 462 f. ; C. polusins^ 449, 4S4 ; 
skull. 466 ; C. ^>orosus, 458; skull, 468 ; 

C. fiUgarU^ 449, 4€0 f. 

Crotaiinae) 644 

Crotntus^ 64 S ; rattle of, 644; C'. ttdu- 
wanUti*, 649 ^ 660 ; C\ wt/fucnfKS, 649, 
650; C. durissm, 648, 640. 660; C. 
fuffridus^ 540 ; t\ ferric i<s, 6S^f 
Cryptobmn^hus. 84, iHS. 09 ; fossil, 84 ; 
O. alUghaniensia. 07 ; C. japonicus. 98, 
99 

Cryptoclidn-i^ shoulder-girdle, 474, 476, 
478 

Cryptodim. 323. 33S 

Cryptcpsophf4. 89 ; C. mnUipiicatin. 02 

CryptedSt JJ3 

Cutis, of Amphibia, 33 f. 

CyamodiiS, 322 

Cycinmyrbts. 422 ; nuchal plate, 324 
Cydodertnoy 

Cyetfklus a. TiUqun, SOI; C. gigas. 662. 

663 

Cgcli/rfuxtnphus. 222 

CgnognaUitts. 301, 302, 303 ; C. 6erryi, 
307 : C, crtUcfQiioius. 306 ; L\ /tiatyerps. 
307 

Cystignathidae, 139. 209 f. ; distribution, 

161 

Cystiguathiiiae, 139. 221 U 
CydiguiUhtts^ Lfp(<xicK(yifis. 210 , 228 

Dabs Uronutstix, 626. 638 
/MAom, $43 

jMictyUthra ; see Xen/pus^ 245 t 
Darwiti, on Cvft^opkuJ. 532 n. ; on 
tortoises of Galapagos Islands, 377 
Dasyp<ids scabt'tt. 622. 638 ; dentition, 
593 n. 

Davison, on breeding of Amphiuma. 101 
I}utCM>Hia. 289 
Death Adder, 6*«75 
Denburgh, van, on «4tifo(fa;r, 107 
IlemfrobaUSy 272 ; Z>. braceatu.^. 273; 2K 
(iHCtoriud.272, 373; />. fnViffaf ns, 

D, typog}'aphHS. 273; various uses of 
its poison, 38 
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Dcndrobatinae, 1S9, 237, 272 f. ; distribu- 
tioii, 239 

IUndrophU, 618; D. pxinctxdaixis, 618 

618 

DetKlrophrynbcioae, 130, 22 ^ 
Jjeiidrophrt/Hiscits brtvipoUicatiu, 224 
Deutition, of snakes, 582, 592, 593 ; see 
also Teeth 

Dermal armour, of Cricatxts, 287 ; of Micro- 
sauri, 289 ; of Prosauri, 290 ; of Thero- 
morpha, 302 ; of Chelouia, 321 f.. 337 ; 
of Dinosauria, 415 ; of Pseuilosuchia. 
433 : of Panvsuchin, 434 ; of Crocodiles, 
442 

Dermal ossification in Auura, 179, 190 
210 

IX-nuatemydidae, 313, SI 4 , 341 ; distribu- 
tiou of, 332 

hf*t'n\nUmtjs uiawi, 341 , 342 

coi'tac^it, 3SJ f., 334 
/h nnofjhts, SO, 03 : L>. 03 

De^trlicolons reptiles, 493 f. 
De.^iuo^iiathmae, 102 

D. Hiio^gnnUiM, 102; IJ. /tMus, 102, 
103 

Dx'Htt rosaHi'Hs, SOS 

of Auura, 56 f,, 57 ; of 
lioruy teeth, 68 ; of Ajioda, 92 ; of 
(Ji'naniilns, 465 ; o{ Alligator, 467 
himU-rtrs, 3f)S 
hiiult’intxlon, 30if 

Dinfthtuu 185, i^.9.* D, jorfUtni, SO? ; D, 
peiauntOy 207 

Diaphragm, of Anura, 144; of crocodUe^, 
444 

Diapophyse.*^ (the lateral or “transverse** 
prooe?wses of the neural arches) of Auura, 
13S, 141 

Dibamuloe, J/j, 064 
Dibamns tionu-gninfaf, SO 4 
Dira/nplixlon, 96 ; /A ensatas, 100 
I)trlt}U I » J = Il<uh\fSn H ras, 430 
bic\jHiHlon, 301, 302, 803, SlO ; skull. 
280; D, lemiiceps, 310; D. orUntaiix, 
SIO ; 1), (igriceps, 3lf^ 

Digestive apparatus, of Chelouia, 330 ; of 
crocodiles, 444 ; of LocortlHa, 498 
Digits s Fingers aiul Tt>e.s. Numl>er of 
digits ill Urodelo, 15, 16 ; iu Auura, 
26 : termiiml pli&Iaiiges, 26 ; niimlier 
of joints, 27 ; adhesive discs, 27 ; vari- 
ability in numi)ers, 563 ; digits of 
Enjops, 286; of Crocodiles, 441; of 
Plesiosauri, 475 ; of Geckos, 505 
Di^nclrtHlon, 308 
himo^'phoilon macronyx, 436 
Dinosauria. 4 ^^ * affinities of, 415 ; anal- 
ogies with Bints, 416 
/fiplocyuoilon, 448 ; />. hastingsiae, 434 
Diplot/oais longtt3, 4^^ 7 - 5 skull, 419 
J>tplm'erUl»^n, 8^, 288 
Dipsadomorpbiuae, OSS f. 


Dii>&adi/t}xorg}hus, 023; D. cyaruttSy 024 ; 

D, irigonaius, OSS 
Dipsos bifc^j^hala, 024 
Discoglossidae, 139, 152 t 
Discoglossus, urino-genital oirons, 49, 153; 

D. pictus, 153 f. 

Dissorophus inultieincliUy 82 
DUlira cyanociiicla, 637 ; D. seniperiy 636 
Distribution, geograplncal ; are Maps 
Dolichosauri, 469 
Jjf3 icliosaurus longicolliSy 489 
DolicAosoina longissimum, 81 
Ddiophis intesiinalisy 6S4 
D 0 II 0 , on Sphargisy 386 
DracaenOy 547 ; Z>. guiaiU^uU, 649 
h»\ico, 510; D. diusumieii^ 516; D, 
voiaaSy SlOy 016 

Dumeril, 7, 139 ; and Bibron, on classi* 
tication of Snakes, 592 
Dwarf Chameleon, 579 
Dyscopliinae, 139, 285 f. 

Dysctgihasy 230 ; D. aiUoiigili, 236 

Ecltenas rentoroy used for turtle fUbing, 
382 

Echidna s. IJilis, 639, 639 
Echis, 040 ; E. aretixedoy deserticolous, 
493 

Rlaltyrhinoy 212 

Ear, of Chelonia, 330 ; of Crocodiles, 445 f. ; 
of Snakes, 583 

Ear-opening of deserticolous reptiles, 494 
Eggs of Amphibia, 53 ; mode of deposi- 
tion in Amphibia, 54-56 ; of Icfuhy^ 
ophis, 91 ; and spermatopliore of Triton 
vtruicscens, 128 ; nursing aud taking 
care of, 55 ; by Pipa, 151 ; by Alyles, 
159 ; by Eh4icophotw relicftlains, 248 ; 
by Xdotratuiy 188, 202; by Amphi^ 
gtiaihfidon, 188 ; by Ilyla gocldii, 198, 
198 ; by LcpUnlaetylns viysUicinnSy 219 ; 
by Ehino<lcrfnay 228 ; by lihaccphoi^y 
24 s ; by Des}nognalltus /nseuSy 103, 
103; inuid>erof: in y^(/btr«^nr/a,176 ; 
in Bu/o rindisy 181 : iu Eyla arborea, 
193 ; in liana esenlenla, 270 
Egg^ of Reptilia : Sphetudon, 299 ; Chel- 
onia, 331 ; Testudo graecoy 369 ; T, 
iberoy 369 ; T. rlcganSy 871 ; T. poly^ 
pk^nns, 372 ; Emys <^icularis, 855 ; 
Clfmtnys Icprosoy 358 ; Chelone mydaSy 
382 ; Thalassochdys eartUOy 387 ; Podo* 
cnemis expansoy 893 f., 398 ; TtionyXy 
408 ; moile of laying by KnxySy 365 ; 
by PidocncMiis, 393 ; used commercially, 
394 f. ; enormous destruction of, d95| 
399; CrocodihiSy 463, 464 f. ; Aliy 
gator, 470; eggs and nest of GaviaXU, 
452 ; Lacertilia, 499 ; increasing in sue 
after de|>ositlon, 499 ; Geckos, 506, 508, 
509, 511; TarerOolOy 509; lacerta 
viridisy 555 ; Chameleons, 672 
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Egg-sac, of SalamandrtUa^ 110 
Egg-tooth, of Lacertilia* 499 
Euntit, on habits of Lactria^ 552 ; on L, 
CAftrnltu^ 558 

Ela^\i$loti0n \otslmnann\y 62S 
Elachistodontioae^ 6:SS 
E/aj>kh s. Oriuber^ 6J5 f. 

Elapiiiao, t>2il 
£iaj>s coral/ inus, CSS 
Elasmosaurhlae. 47S 
£/if<^ht/isauru^y 4'^S 

Mlijinias 301, 304 ; E. mirabilis^ skoU, 
280. SOS 

E/f^SUiy 212 

E/scyay 389, 3D9 

Emerald Li^rd, S5S 

Emery, on baud^skeleton of EryopSy 286 

Emptduu molarisy SOS 

Emyd<f, 411 

Etnydxiray 339, 399 

Emysy 350 f. ; B, hlandituji^ 355: B. 

€HTopaaxso^iculariiy SSI f., 35S 
Enaliosauri, 47C 
Endo(J\iodo%\y 307 

Exigysiomay 227, 232 ; E. carcltTunse, 
232 

Rugystomafidae, 139^ 225 f. 
Kugystooiatinav, 139 ^ 225 f. 

EngyMoynopSy 166, 268 
Enhydrina valukadun a. bengaltnsis, €36, 
636 

Enygrus C02 
Epspharg/sy 336, 337 
Epichordal type of vertebrae. 20. 145 
Epidermis, of Aiuphibla, 31 f. ; sense* 
organs in, 33 

Equ/stiuMy eateu by 6*rt»najftx, 525 
Er<mUUy 551 ; des^icoloos, 493 
ErpeiosuthuAy 433 

E^op^y 265, 286: trunk -vertebrae, 286, 
286, 304 \ E. m«gcc€ph4ii\%My 286 
Eryx, S04l E, Jaoulu*, 604: deserti* 
colons, 493 

EscutrzossCmUophrys, 916 
Esp^da, on KAinocUrma, 228 
Elublepbarinae, 522 
EucAiros^rus, 83, 287 
EuTuaca murin ux 603, 603 
JCUprfpes vUtaUiy 562 
Eupr^us s Triion^ ISO 
EurysUmum, 380 

EustacbUa tobes, of Anm, 29 ; 01 Pelo* 
baiidae, 161 ; ofAgloau* 143 
BtisucAia, 484 

Eye, of Apoda, 86 ; of CbelonU, 329 ; of 
deserticoloQs reptiles, 494 ; of Chame- 
leons, 669 ; of Snakes^ 588 
Eyed lisard, 656, Mi 
Eyelid, of Geckos, 504, 512 ; transparezit 
in Chetodina, 829 ; lower, transparefit 
in Lacertida^ 651 ; in Seincidae, 560 


Fasting, of Chrysanys, 347 
Fat-bodies, of Amphibia, 49, 52 : of Lacer- 
tilio, 500 

Fecundation, varioo.s inodes of, iu 
Amphibia, 54 ; in Apoda, 87 
Fer*de* Lance, 6'^ 7 
FerT€irt) = ^y/a^a5er, 296 f. 

Ecy/iniOy 564 

Fingers, number of, in Urodela, 15 ; 
number of joiuU in Aiiura, 26. 27 ; 
terminal modihcations of, in Atiurc, 26 ; 
inecbauism of adhesive discs in HvlidaeJ 
187 

Fire Salamander, 225 

Firmislemal, type of should er-ginlle, 24, 

26 

Firnusternia, of Cope, 140 ; of Boulenger, 
140 

Fischer-Sigwart. ou growth of AlyUs^ 159 
f. ; on growth of Bif/o, 175 ; ou gesta- 
tiou of Chalcuics, 563 
Fletcher, on spawning of Anstmlian frogs, 
201, 223 

Flower, S. S., ou Imbits of Ehacophcn'ua, 
249; Phrytxd/a jpoZ/icaria, 233; CcUlu/u 
puichra, 234 
Flying Dragon, 52C 
Flying Frog, l{/iao>phon4s, 245 f., 246 
Foot» tridactyle, iu J/ullopxis, 423 ; b|rJ- 
like in Ci/mysognathiu, 423 
Fore-limb* of Urodelo, 15 ; of Anuro, 26 ; 
of Proroptilia, 286 ; of Microsanri, 289 ; 
of Prosauri. 290, 298 ; of Theromorpha, 
302 ; of Cbelonia, 320 ; of Dinosauria* 
414, 423, 425, 427 : of Crocodilia, 440 ; 
of Ples^ioaaunt, 475 ; of Ichtbyosanria. 
481 ; of Pterosauria, 485; of Pythouo- 
morpho, 489 ; of La^rtili^ 497 

Gage, on Trilon riruUseenSy 129 
Galapagos Islands, tortoiaes of, 372, 377 f. 
Go/cMurus, 307 

GatnpaasUonyz, 271 ; O. balesi, 238, 240 
Gaaco, on spawning of newts, 124 
Gastrechmia, 140, 141, 232 
Gastrocentroua vertebrae, defined, 282 
Ganpp, on frogs* respiration, 47 n. 
Gavialldae, 451 U 

Oavialia, 435, 436, 481; O, gangeOcus, 
452: skull, 449, 458 
OavialcaucAus, 489 

611; O. stmUoT, 512; O, veruass 
^^^guUalua^oertieiUaltta, 511 
OeckoUpis^ deserticolous, 493 
Geckones, 502 f« ; dUtributioo, 600, M3 ; 
^ad£&ive apparatus, 505, 605 ; voice, 
506 ; reproduction of taO, 506 : eyelids, 
504, 512 

Geckonldae, 5f>7 f. 

Geckoninae, 507 f. 

Gtgenbaur, on classification, 9 
OegmcpAis, 87, 90 

2 u 
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Geikin^ 310 

Geoitai organs, of Amphibia, f., 49 
Genyopkrynt^ 2SG ; G, ihonisoiu^ 336 
Genyophrynidae, 141 
Genyophryniaae, 139, 336 
Geographical distribution, principles of, 
69 f. : regions and sub- regions, 74 f» 
(for details set also Maps); of Apoda, 
89 ; of Urodela, 96, 96 ; of Anura, 143, 
161, 167, 186. 939 ; of Chelonia, 331 f., 
332, 333 ; of Crocodilia, 446 ; of 

LacertiUa, 500 f., 516, 629, 643, 662, 
665, 568 ; of Snakes, 686 
Oeattiotge, 96 
Geo$auniSf 431 
Otoiriton, 97 
Oeotrypcies, 89 

Gtrrhonotus, 538 ; G. cotruUxUy 638 
Gerrhosauridae, 5/^, 659 
Gtrrhosanrus fiavigxUarisy 659 
Gharial, 463 ; su also Oaviatis 
Gigantic Tortoises, 378 t 
Gila Monster, 641 

GUIs, definition, 40 ; development of, 41, 
43 ; retention of, 40 ; extemal aud 
internal, 43 f. ; operculum of, 44 ; of 
^^ototrefnoy 203 

Gilhclefts, 42 ; of Urodela, 42 ; of Anura, 
42 

Girtanner, on musical appreciation of tor* 
toises, 368 
Glass-Soake, 63$ 

Glaxiccnia, 694 
Glauconiidae, 69St 694 
GlypkogloMStu, 225, 226, 338, 833; G. 
tnolossM, 333 

Goeldi. on I/yla /aber^ 197 ; ou habits of 
Podocnetnis expansa, 397 f. 
Oaxnphognalkus^ 308 ^ 309 
Oonkxoattosaurxis^ 83 
Oongylus, 663 
Goniopholidae, 463 

Gmiopholis, 448, 433 ; G. crassidexts, 433 ; 
O. simtts, 453 

Gordonia, 301, 303, 310 i skull, 280 
Gross •Prog, 251 f., 266 
Grass-Snake, 608 f. 

Greek Tortoise, 365 f. 

Green Lizard, 666 

Green Toa<l, 180 

Green, or Edible, Turtle, 381 t. 

Greenberg, on Pipa, 149 
Growth, rate of, in Testudo xbera, 370 ; 
Ckryfiemys picla, 349 ; Pmys orbicularis^ 
351, 355 

Gnlar shields of Chelonia, 316 
Gundlacb, on lAplodaciylus, 219 
Giiuther, 140 ; on gigantic Tortoises, 374 ; 

on cl AOS ill cat ion of Snakes, 592 
Gutzeit, on homy teeth of Twlpolen, 68 
Qymnf^irXylw, tall, 506, 513, 612 ; de- 
aerticolous, 493 


Gymuophiona, 

Gyoxnophis, 90 

Gtpniiophlhalmus, aberrant scaling, 495 

Haost, on habits of Sp?U7U)d0n, 299 
JIadrt}saurtis mirabilis^ 439 
Haeckel, on classiheatiou, 9 
Hailopkts victor^ 433 
Hamadryad, 633 

Hand-skeleton, escalation of second finger 
in Bryops^ 286 
Hapioglossa^ 96 
Hardun^yl^ama sUllio, 621 
Hoilet'ia—scA Splunodon^ 293 t. 
Hawksbill-Turtle, 384 U 
Hay, on Sphargis, 337 
Hearing of Chelonia, 330 
Heart, modification of, in lungless Am- 
phibia, 47 

Hedonic glands {ijSorlf, lust), 443 
Hdeioporus, 313, 883 ; U. albopu^utatus. 
383 ; H. pictuSy 333 

Helix virgaia, eaten by Hyla coerulea, 
200 

Helodemia fuyrridutn, 640 i B. smpetiumy 
640, 641 

Relodermatidae, 613, 649 t 
Hemidactylxa (urcietts, 608, 608 
Hemiphractiuae, 139, 310 f. 
Hemiphraettis, 310 

Hetnisus, 225, 226, 238, 333; shoulder- 
girdle, 26 ; H. guUatuxn, 333; H, 
siidatienat, 332 

Henael, on Bufo marinxu, 179 ; on tadpoles 
of Thoropa, 209 ; ou nest-buiUUug of 
Lepiodatiylus, 219 
Herodotus, on Crocodiles, 462 
iierpdty 90 

HerpesUs grisetis (Mongoos), 629 
Hilmiiation, temperature of blood during, 
6S ; of Tortoises, 347, 349, 354, 858, 
860, 363, 365, 369, 376 ; of Crocodiles, 
447 

Hinckley, on tadpoles of Hyla versicolor, 
195 

Hind-limbs, of Urodela, 15 ; of Ainira, 
27 ; of Prosaurio, 289 ; of Tberomorjilia, 
302, 305 ; of Chelonia, 321 ; of Dino- 
sauna, 414, 423, 425, 427, 429; of 
Crocodilia, 440 : of Plesiosauria, 476 ; of 
Ichthyosauria, 480 ; of Pterosaurla, 486 ; 
of Lacertilia, 497 ; of Ophidia, 593, *594, 
596 

Hipisies hydrinus, 625 
Holbrook, ou the Black Snake, 613 ; on 
habits of Alligator, 470 f, 

Holoblnstic eggs ; tb© whole mass of the 
egg undergoes the process of cleavage, 
53 

Horoalopsinoe, 635 

Homalopsis huccaia, 635 

Homing of turtles, instances ofj 386 
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iloinofosanrus )nddiei(ttSt 2SJ 
UwnvjifKAU^ d«serticolou9, 493 
Homochermous, defitiei), 63 
fIopl<Kej>halns airtiu^ G34 
Ilophirus^ 338 ; geographical diatributioa, 
;)01 

Horned Tcyfi*\siCo'alophrt4S, 215 f., 216, 
217 

l!orne<t Vij>er, 040 ^ 641 
Horny nail, on tail of Cbelouia, 328 
Horny scales, of Chelonia, 328 
Homy ehtelds, of Cbelonla, 314, 315, 322, 
323> 326 f.. 327 ; their growth, 326 
Homy teeth, of Aiinra, 65 
Hose, on reproduction of tortoise-shell, 356 
Howes, on development of Sph^ixloti, 398 
Humerus of Sphtnodon^ 294 
Hatton, on Starred Tortobe, 373 f. 
Huxley, ou classification, 9 
lipdfaspU, 389 : skull, 399 
Hi/dromediisa, 389, 4 O 4 ; Ii» Uclifcra^ 404 
Hydrophinae, 635 
Jlpdrophis obscurity CSC^ 636 
Hydrosaurxi^^ 543 

//y/tf, 189 f. ; It. aHxrrea^ 190 f., 190 : 
var. imndiorudiSt 191 ; vnr, savi^^nyi^ 
ptponka. 191 ; If. aurM, 301 f. ; spawn- 
ing. 201 ; H. MrolinenM a laUralii^ 
194 : Jt, cotrulea, I9S f., 199 : spawn- 
ing, 223 ; 21. dasyncius and H. niyro- 
mrtCid<ita^ dermal ossifications of, 190 ; 
II. etciugiy 201 : spawning, 223 ; II. 
/rtirr, peculiar nursing habits, 196 f. ; 

194 : ^t* yoe/t/ii, 29Sy 196 ; 
female with egg^ 196 ; It. ntaxima. 
196 \ H. ntbulijsa s. Udcdlay 197 ; nest- 
building, 198 : If. jndy taenia^ 198; H. 

s^iuirctliu 194: II • vastay 195; li. 
v^rsicolovy 194 f» 

Hylaeformes, 139 
MyUt^itiatrachus cri«yi, S3 
HyiaeosautiUy 4'2S 
HylainbaitSy 338, 240 
HyUllay 186, ISiy 203 
Hylidae, 130. 185 f. ; dbtributloo, 166, 
186 ; inechatibm of climbing, 167 ; 
nmp of distribution, 166 ; distribution, 
186 

Hylinae, 139, ISO L 
I/y/i.t^duj, 238, 342 

y'' llyhtdts, 212 \ 11. tuartinic^nsisy 224 
214 ; H. abbrevudns^ Thifiypa tniliaris, 
209 

I/yionontus. 288, 2S9 
Jfyloplesion hngicosialuitiy 289 
l/ylopsiSf 212 ; If, plaiye^pfudus, 224 
//y/<;r/n‘n4i, 222 
l/yfMnochirMy 143, 144, I 40 
Ilynobius, 96,^109 

Hyoid apparatus, of Urodela, 16 ; of 
Anura, 31 ; of Chelonia« 318 ; of 
OkelySy 400 ; of Lacertilia, 496 


II yperodaptdi/n gordonu 292 
Nypervluiy 213 ; spawning, 223 
Hyperphalangeal limbs, of Eusuebia, 441 ; 
of Ichthyosauri, 480 

Itypog^opbi^ 87, 89, 92; II. af/en*ans, 
92 : H. ros^raf iM, 92 
Hypej^usy 226, 227, 235 
Hypiilophodon foxiy 427 
Hypsirhitta plunibca, 625 

Iboriau Water-tOrtoiae, 357 f. 

Ichtbyodea, dUtrilmtion of, 95 
Ichthyophisy akull, 66, 88, SO f., 91 : /. 

yfnlinojo^ 90, 91 ; I. nionocAroisa 00 
Ichthyopsida, 6, 277 
Ichtbyopterygia, 476 
Ichthyosauri, 4^3 f. 

Ichtbyosauria, 478 f. ; skull, 281. 479 ; 
vertebrae, 480 ; limbs^ 461 ; shoulder- 
girdle, 461 

MOiy<isaurux 483; I. eommuniSy 483; 
I. cof/ipylodofty 483; I, ytuidrCscusiity 
463 ; I. ttnuirostriSy 483 ; I. 

4SS 

IdiocheiySy 380 

Jgtuinay 306, 528 , 532 ; /. iubcrcttl^Ua, 532 
Iguauidae, 528 f. , Ubtribution, 501. 

629 

Igtiaitodoriy 416, 417> 427; I. berntdMr^ 
Unsijy 428, 426 ; I. tuanUlli, 427 
Iberiug, ou breeding habits of Phylii^ 
f/udusa, 205 f., 20$ 

Ikeda, on nursing habits of Jt?uicophoniSy 
248 

liysia, 595 
Uysiklae, 59$, 594 
Inframarginal shields, 326, $16 
Intergular shiehU of Claelonia, 835, 3X5 
Iris, colour of, in Cbelouia, 329 
Ixalus, 238, 241 

Jaw, lower, of SalaniandrOy 17 ; of Uro- 
dela, 18 ; of Auum, 30 

Keller, quoted, 571 u. 

Keralerpe/on, 81, 288 ; A', erfusum, SI 
Kidneys of Amphibia, 48 f., 49 
Kliuckowstroem, on PijHi, 149 
Kollmann, ou NeoUuy, 64 
Krait, 033 

lAblal glands of IteloiUnna, 498 
Z^yrinthodofiy 83 
Labyrintbodouta, ^5 

Lactrifiy 553 ; L. agdis, 554 : tnuralis, 
557 : L. vcdiiUa^ 550 556 ; L, pater, 

550; L. ^cAreiAert, 555 ; L. tangdami, 
556; L. 555 ; skull, 550 ; L. 

tnri^ird, 553 
Lscertaa, 513 U 

Laceriidae^J/^* 549 f. ; skull, 650 ; distri- 
bution, 552 
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Lacertilia, 491 f. ; skeUton, 494 f. ; skiu, 
497 ; change of colour, 498 
Lacheaia fframtneics, 647 ; L. lanc^olalxis^ 
046, 647 

Laud* tortoises, S64 f* 

Lauthanotidae, 514, S41 i* 

Lantha}ioitt4 hiyrnetnsisy 64^ 
lAOsanrus, 4^7 

Lariosauncs, 473, 474 ; i. baUami, 477 
Larvae, of UhthyophU, 91 ; fyXHypogecphis, 
92; of A‘tTMyst(nna^ 113; of Triton 
vxUUi, 131 

Latreille, on classification, 7, 8 
Laurenti, on classification, 7 
Leathery Turtle =? 333 f., 334 

Lcchriodonta, distribution of, 90 ; defined, 
102 

Lcpidobatrachus, tit, gl8 
htpidophyma, 547 
X^pospondylous, defined, 79 
/ IjcpUM ichiutriy 161 ; L, caritiense, 166 
/ LtpUxii ciyluo, tlty 218 f.; L, alhilabris, 
219 ; X. 7nystacinus, 219 ; X. ocfllatus, 
219 ; L. typhonius, 219 f. 

LtptognatKus, 6t4 

Leptophu, 618 ; L, lioeerus, 618, 619 
Leslie, on Xenopus, 146 
Leuckart, on classification, 8 
Leydig's duct, defined, 48, 49 
Lialio burloni, 567 

Limbs, of Amphibia, 26, 27 ; Stegocepbali, 
79, 83 ; Eryops, 286 ; Microsauri, 

289 ; Prosauri, 291 ; Sphenod^i, 298 ; 
Theromorpha, 302 ; Pareiasauri, 305 ; 
Chelonia, 320, 319. 330 ; SphargU, 
335 : Chielonidae, 379 ; Dtnosaurla, 
414 f., 418, 420 ; CompMognathu^, 423 ; 
Stegosauri, 426 L ; Iguanodon, 428, 
438 ; Eusuchia, 440 ; Plesiosanria, 
476, 470 ; Lartosaurus, 477 ; Ichthyo- 
aiuria, 480 ; Pterosauria, 485, 480 ; 
Lacertilia, 495 ; Oeckonea, 605 ; Cham* 
eleoua, 666 ; reduction of, in Lacertilia, 
497 ; in Ophidia, 593, 594, 696 
LimnodynasUs, tIS, 222 ; spawning, 228 
LvnttoPudus<h 8 It 
Linnaeus, on classification, 7 
Liodon haumurienois, 4^0 
Lid^pi* bdli, 6t7 

Liopetint^, 153 ; X. hocMeiteri, 160 
LiophrynCf 226, tt7 
Eiosaurus, 6t9 
Lissamphibla, 84 t* 

Lizard, Common English, 66S t Emerald, 
666 ; Eyed, 666, 006 ; Green, 666 ; 
Sand, 664 ; WaU, 657 
Lizards, 491 f. 

Locality, sense of, in Tortoises, 868, 
387 

Loggerhead Turtle, 887; Indiridual 
varieties of shields, 337, 886^ 

Longevity, of Te^iudo datidini, 876 ; T* 


grcuca, 369 ; T ibera, 369 ; T sunuirei, 
377 

Loxocemu9 bicolor, 698 
Loxomma, 83 

LucUia bi{fan%vora, fly infesting B7{fo, 176 
Lungs, definition, 40 ; suppression of, 46 ; 

of Aglossa, 144 ; of Lacertilia, 499 
Liith, or Leathery Turtle, 333 f., 334 
Lyei^saunu, 807 
Lygosoma^ distribution, 501 
Lymph-spaces, in the cutis of Anura, 34 
Lyrxocephulns scutatus, 517, 016 
Lytotofna, 336, 380 

ifabuia, 66t ; distribution, 501 ; eyelids, 
494 ; M. vitiatia, 66 1 
Maorodeminys, 326 ; J/, tenimtTtcki, 84 O f., 

340 

Macroprotodon ettcultatus, 6t4 
Macror by nebulae, 451 
Madagascar, Lacertilia of, 502 
Jfalaeoclemmys (emipin, 859 f. ; com- 
mercial breeding- farms, 360 
Malpighian, body, 49 ; stratum, 32 
Mammalian affinities of Theromorpha, 303, 
309 

Afanculus, 96, 108, 106 ; J/. qttadridigi^^ 
taius, 106 

Mandible, composition of, in Croco^llles, 
437 ; very Mammalian in Otnnphogna^ 
thna, 309 
ManUiUu 274 
Alantophryuty 225, f67 
Maps showing geographical distribution, of 
Coeciliidae, 89 ; Urodela, 96 ; Aglossa, 
143 ; Cystignatbidae, Discoglossidae, 
Pelobatidae, 161 ; Bufouidae, 167 ; 
Hylidae, 185 ; Ranidae, 339 ; Chely- 
didae, 333 , 833 ; Cbelydridae, 333 ; 
Cinoatemidae, 333 ; Dermatemydidae, 
833 ; Pelomedusidae, 333 ; Platyster- 
nida^ 333 ; Trionychidae, 333 ; Croco- 
dilia, 446 ; Oeckonidae, 603 ; Agamidae, 
515 ; Anguidae, 599 ; Iguanidae, 539 ; 
Zonuridae, 539 ; Varanidae, 543 ; 
Lacertidae, 553 ; Amphisbaenidae, 665 ; 
Cham aeleon tea, 568 ; Snake^ danger- 
ously poisonous, 585 ; Elapinae, 636 ; 
Crotallnse, 644 ; Viperinae, 636 
Marbled Newt, lt6 

Marginal plates of Chelonia, 325, 333 , 333 
Marginal shields, 326 
Marsh, ou Axolotl, 115 
Marsh Crocodile, 456 

Marshall, on distribution of Uropeltidae, 
595 

Mascarene Islands, tortoises of, 373 f* 
Mason, on habits of Colctts, 619 ; on 
Python legends, 599 ; on ramntw, 544 
itastedonsaHTiu, 88 
Matamata=CAely#^tn5r<afa, 401 
Mauritius, gigantic tortoises, 878 f., 376 
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MecotloDUi, distributioD of, 95 : defiued 
102 ' 
Megalixalxt^^ 238, ^$0 
Mtgalophrys^ 102 ; tedpole, 60 
AiegcUosauru^^ 416 ; J/. bxuUandiy 421 
MegalotriUyit^ SS 
Ai^fterp€loii^ 81^ 289 
Afelanobatr<u:hu4^ 226, 228 
Afelo^urti^^ 287 
Aftiiobranchns lateralu^ 182 
Afenopptna^ 97 

Meiito-MockeliAD cartildgea, 30 
Merohlastic €ggs ; part of the egg only 
undergoes the process of cleavage, 53 
3IeiT'>m, on cla^ssificatton, 8 
Meaosauridae, 476 

Afesczanrus, 476; AT. Unuui^»s, 476 
Metamorphosis of Tadpoles, 56 f. 
Metastemum of Anura, 26, 25 ; taxonomic 
value, 141 ; deHnltion, 26 
Metatarsalia of Theropoda, 420 
Afffopias, 88 

AfftojXK^rvs corntUus, 682 
Metriorhynchidae, 451 
Mtlricrhynchu*, atlas and axis, 289, 691 , 
4 S 1 

Metrdorff, on Axolotl, 113 
MicrixaluSt 24 1 
AficrogomphiMlariy 808, 309 
MicrohyUi^ 228 
Microsauri 288 
Midwife-toad, 158 
MimoM (plant), 620 
A/ioinniOy 390 

MirofhgtJ, 218 : spawning, 218 
Mixosaunuy limbs, 480, 481, 483 
Tritini, 222 

AMoc^i horriduft^ 627, 527 
Mongoos and Cobra, 629 
Monitor, 64 s 

Aforosaurus grand%3, 429; pelvis, 419 
Mosaaauri 489 f, 

Afasasaurtfs, 489; Af. cainperiy 490 
Moult of Gecko*, 510; of Chameleons. 

571 : of Snakes, 583 
Mud-<Uver, 266 
Mud’turile, 842 
Mugger, 454 

Miiller, J., on classificatioD, 8 
Mullerian duct, 49 , 51 
Musical appreciation of Tortoises, 368 

ifysirioaaurtu, 4S2, 462 

Nails or claws of Amphibia, 32 
ji'aja, GSe.' AT. bungarw a. einpa, 633- 

^'^F^dian9y 697. 

687 

A'annniafmcAus, 288, HO 
JVwaaurua daviaer, 309 
Natterjock, J8J 


yduUinus e/ie^ans, 506 

mode of withdrawing in Chelouia, 

166, 269/ 22. subag>€r, 269 
Neelophryne, 166, 268 ; N. <yVa, 269/ y 
ItOfrcuioM, 169; JV. ffuenikeri, 169; 
\ 169 ; A’’, miaera, 169 

V ■^’^uturus, pelvis, 15, 96. ISt ; m<ien- 
latua, ISt 

Neoteny, 63 f. ; defined, 64 
Nephrostomes, 48, 49 
Xeph}vru3 asper, toil, 500 
Nerves. spinaJ, of Amphibia, 38 ; cranial, 
30 

Nest, of CrocodUus, 468 ; of Gavialia, 452 
Neural plates, of Chelouia, 323 f., 332, 393 ; 
suppression of plates, 324 ; in Pleuro- 
dira, 369 ; of Dermatemys, 342 
Nexiaticoaaurua, 477 

Newt, Common, 137 : Crested, 125. 135 : 

Marbled, 236 ; Spotted. 137 
Newton, E. T., ou fossil Reptiles. 303 n. 
Nile Crocodile, 461 
AWoaanrtta 480 
Nose-bomed Viper, $40 
yotaden, 160. 169 ; A’, btnneitiy 167 
A'btecAw scutatua, 634 
Notbcksanri, 476 f. 

Nothosauridae, 477 
^^oU^osaurua, 474 ; A*. tniw5i7u, 477 
Notocentrous vertebrae, define*!, 19 
Notochord ssCborda dorsalis, g.r. 

IfotalrtHui, ISO; X. cofnwlM»,i, SOS; X. 
maraupiaUttn^ SOS ; N. ori/arttm, SOS / 
peculiar gills of embry-os, 203 ; A' 
pyymatum, SOS ; A’, (ealudinmvi, SOS 
Nucbal plate of Chelonia, 823 f. ; of 
Pleurodi^ 389 

Nuchal shield of Chelonia, 326. 337 : of 
Pleurodira, 389, 399 
Nuptial excrescences of Anura, 33 
Nursing.babita, of Art/irol^ia aeye/teUenaia. 
348 ; of Chiromantia n<feaeena, 244 ; of 
Rhacophan^a, 248; of Rhinodarma, 228 

of^yfrt/oier, 196f. ; 
of H. ndndoaa, 198 ; of B. goddii, 198 : 

203; of PAy/foinerfiuti. 
204 t ; of Leptodaciylua, 219 f. ; of 
eggs by Baaun^athua, 108, 103 : by 
Autodax, 108 
A’ye<»5atra«Aus, S 40 
XyctifnatUia rugieepa, 189, 306 
Xyctixal%u, 238 

Occipital condyle, of ReptiUa, 278 ; ex- 
aggerated importance of, 285 ; of Thett>- . 
morpha, 303 5 of Parelasauri, 806; ’ 
of CV««V»»aMi«, 307 ; of Ontarotudua, \ 
307 ; of Dteynodon, 310 ; of Kusochia, . 
437 ; of Amphlsbaenida«k 496 ’ 

Odontaglosaa, 140 

Oligodm, dentiUoD, 598 a. '' 
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Omosa u rus = Sie^osaurxAs^ 4^5 
OniosterDum of Anura, 35 ; taxoDomic 
value> 141 

Onyduxtactylits^ 96 ; O. Japonicus, 109 
Operculum of gills, 44 
Ophiderption^ 81 
Ophidia, 491, 581 f. 

Ophiophag U9y C32 
Ophiopa^ 651 
Ophioxylon (plant), 629 
Ophusaur^tSy 6S8 ; O. apuSy 538 \ O. 
gracilUy 53S 

OpkthalmosaHritSy limbs, 48 481, 484 
Opisthocoelous, ilebnition, 12 
OpisthogIossu« 140 
Opi.sthoglyplia* 592^ 600 f„ 023 f. 

Oppel, on classidcatioii, 7 
Of'cobatrachns, 24 1 
Of fophrgiieilay 227 
OrnUhocheirtiSt 480 
0ruithouxim\i3^ 417 ; 0. grandis^ 489 
Ornithopoila, 425, 486 
OrnitkopsiSy 4^2 
OrnitUosceU(U» 416 
i>rnidu>suchtiay 4^3 
Ot'tlu^coaViy 288, 289 
(>rthopo<la, 4'24 

UssiHcAtioiiH, ciernml. in Anura, 31, 34 179, 
190, 210, 211 

O'^teoilerniss ossifications in the skin, of 
SpluxtgiSy 337 ; of Cannan, 337 ; of 
Li£AnK 604. 513, 514 
OaitnUtXMiHSy 450 i O- tth'o^piSy 460 
Ouaran, 543 

(hnUnodony 301 \ 0. rugosns^ 310 
Ovary, 49 
Oviduct, 49, 51 

Owen, on fossil Reptiles, 303 lu 
Oxydactyla, 140 
Oxi/giossMy 239, 241 

PachgtritofU 96, 115 ; P. brevipes, 132 
Paintefl Terrapin, 347 ^ 348 ; rate of 
growth, 349 

PiiliU^airatiiH9y vertebral column, 22, 

Pf^ieohaiUria longicaudaUt^ 291 ; skull, 
280. 804 

Pnhidiofla. resembles Engystoiiiops^ 166, 
2 12 y 220; P,/uscoiiUiculaUiy220\ P.biti- 
gonigtruy 221 

Paltuliiui^ as food of Trimyx^ 407 
Parastevnum =the sum total of the Abdo- 
minal ribs, 7 .r. ; of Sphexiodony 298 ; of 
Crocodilla, 440 ; of Ichthyoeaurio, 480 
Parasuchia, 433 
Pareiasauri, 801, 302, 304 
PttreiaaanrM bainU 304 
Parrots, feathers dyed with poison of T/en- 
drabaUSy 272 

PdohaUsy variation of vertebrae, 19 ; 
sacral vertebra- 22* IGl f* ; /*• 


162; P. exdiriptSy l6Sy 164 ; ayriocti^, 
164 

Pelobatidae, i59 , 160 f, ; distribution, 161 
PelodyttSy 161y 165; p\tXicUit\Uy 16$; 

P. caueaHcuSy 166 

Peioitudiisa gaU^Oy 391 
Pelomedusidae, 313, 314 / distribution, 
332, 390 f. 

PtloaanruSy 81 
Pelvic, plexus of Anura, 39 
Pelvis, of Urodela, 15 ; of Anura, 22, 27 ; 
of RrtjopSy 286 ; of Mkrosauri, 289 ; of 
Sphtnodoii, 298 ; of Theromorpha, 302 ; 
of Pareiasauri, 305 ; of OyMgnatkus, 
307 ; of Dicynodony 310 ; of Chelonia, 
819, 319, 320 ; of PleuVodini, 888, 389 ; 
of Diuosauria, 414 ; of Eusuchia, 441 ; 
of Plesiosauria, 476 ; of Ichthyosauria, 
480 ; of Pterosauria, 485 ; of Pythono- 
morpha, 489 ; of Lacertilia, 496 
Pe re nni branch iata, 8 , 9 ; not a natural 
group, 66 

Petrels living with Sphtnodon, 299 
PtirobnUsy 288, 289 

Phalanges, number of, in Uroilela, 15 ; in 
Anura, 26, 27, 238 ; in Stegocephali, 
79 ; in Pnlaeohaiteria, 291 ; in Chelonia, 
320, 321 ; in Cfulont^ 379 ; in Scelid*»^ 
suHrusy 425 ; in CamptosanrtxSy 427 ; 
in lytosaxtrxxsy 427 ; in Igumiodoiu 428 ; 
ill Eusuchia, 441 ; iu Plesiosauria 475 ; 
in lMriosaitnt9y 477 ; in Ichthyosauria, 
481, 481 ; iu Pterosauria, 485, 485 ; 
shape in Anura, 138 ; peculiar in Pijx^, 
151 

Phaneroglossa, 152 
Phancroglosses, 139 
Pluino'oiiSy 213 

Phisalix, on poison of Amphibia, 37 
PholidosauruSy 451 
Phractamphibia, 78 f. 

Phrynaglosses, 139 
Phryndlay 227 ; Ph. poltix^risy 233 
PhrgniscMy 226, 227. 230; Ph. nigricanSy 
330 

Phrynribairfuhusy 241 
Phrynocarify 235, ^.16* 

Ph7ynoct2>luiliiSy 621 ; deserticolous, 493 ; 
coloration, 494 ; Ph. htlioscopxts, 522 ; 
Ph. interscajmlarisy 522 ; Ph. myaUicxus. 
522 

PhrynoderuiOy 241 
Phrynoniantia. 226, 328 
Phrynopnisy 241 

Phrjmgsnpa, 305, 633; Ph. corfmalum, 
634y M5 ; Ph. cffmiUHMy 533. 554 
Phyllobaitn. S4£: bUohr, Sji ; Ph. 

triniiaiU, 242 

PhyHodaclyhiSy 507 ; Ph. enropotxxa. o07 
/^Ay//orfr<n>iiis, 238, 242 
PhyUouudusa. 189, 203 f, ; Ph. btcoior, 
303 ; Ph. ilacnicolory 203; Ph. Ay/wc/io«- 
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drialiSf breeding habits and develop- | 
meiit, ; Ph. th^rinf^iy t05 : breeding 
habits, 206 

Phylogenv* of Amphibia, 66 ; of Anura, 
142 f. ; of Reptilia, 282 ; of Lacsertilia, 
M5 ; of Ophidia, 592 
Phyfignaihu^ Usuturiy SiSy 624 
Pigiuent in the ^kin, 34 
/^/K^ 143, 144, J4^ f., IBO 
Pit-Vipers, V44 
Placo<loat(ft, .f/i 
Pfaco^tis, 301 : P. gignSi St I 
Plftstrnn, of ClieloDia, 316, 321, 321 ; 
provided with hinges, 323 ; sexual 
characters of, 331 ; movable m E^ysy 
350 ; of Chelonidae, 321, 821, 322. 
380 ; of Pelomedusidae, 390 ; of C1>ely- 
didae, 399 ; of Triouychoidea, 406 
Vlaitc^TpHty 490 

plnitmySy soppreasion of neural platea, 324 ; 
skull, 399 

I'Utiiaudcr = Xt\w}niSy I 4 S f. 
plnivnis fiiscialxtti s. oofM^nnu^, 0S7 
J*laty<lact)*la, 140 
]*U»Ojductylnn facfianHty 509, 606 
/^fafghgta, 

I'/rrtt/prlLiy 235, SSC 
Platy^tenihlae, SJ4, 326, S4S 
phffi/s(er/nnn rnegat^jfhatum, S4S 
PUcir<n^x(\n(i$y 2 t2 
Pt/'Aioctidyty 380, 389 
Ple'iowm, ^77 f. 

Pit'S insauria, 47 S t ; vertebrae, 474 
Plesiosauridae, 4^S 

P/fAinsaumSy 476 , 47S ; P. cctiybfariy 478 : 
P, doiicJutdirxtSy 4^S 

Plft^xiaru 94, 96, W, lOG ; /*, eryf/iro- 
207 ; P. glvtinoivSy WC. 
'^lethcHlonlipae, 102, JOS 
i^Uitiodoni^hgiay 235, tSG 
PleuirnUra, SIS^ S88 t 
2 *Uf*f^uiurHSy 294 
P/tuTXnUtTiuiTiy 390 

PtioidKitetarpiLSy 4S9 
PliosAuridae, 4“^ 

J*liffsa\irxu grandisy 477 

Plover, E^'ptian, and Crocodile, 462 

Poflvainnisy 390, S91 ; P, tzj)an«ty S91 t . ; 

Bates, on habiU of, 392 f. 
Poikilolhermous, dehned, 67 
Poison, of Ampblbb, 37, 38 ; peculiar use 
of. 272 

Poison -Apparatus, of //c/orfemo, 540 ; of 
Snakes, 686 f. 

Pc^i'canthus, 4S5 
PiAgehrus wtannom/i'e, 5i0 
P*2yo<tonir»phity COS n. 

PortschiDsky, on parasitic dies, 177 n. 

Post pn bis of Dinosaurs 414, 424, 420 
Pouchet, quoted, 671 
Predentary bous of Dinosaur, 424 
Prehallux, of Anura 28 


Frepubis of DiuOKaurs, 414, 424, 426 

proganoehelySy 389 

Proganosauria, 476 

Frorepiilis ^S6 

ProsauH, iOu 

prosauris '28S 

Prostti^rapiSy ^42 

Protection of Amphibia by poisoo, 38 
Proteidae. 94, 96, 132 f. 

Proteroglossa, 140 

Proteroglypba, €25 

Prottusy 96 ; P. anguxnu9y 23Sy 134 

Protorosauri, 290y 304 

Prviarosanrtts liuePiy 89 J 

f^roUi^hargiSy 336 

Prolo^egoy 336 

ProlrUi/tXy 80y 81 _ 

p9amuiptlromu4 hitj>antcttSyS58; P,otginfSy 
SS8 

PsaxnxnoiauruSy S 4 S 

2*upho(irmiay 337 
Pt^fuphorusy 336, 337 
PsfvulechiJt pf^rphyriacenSy 034 
PaeudiSy 812y 223; P. jtaradoXOy 223 t 
2^s<u<iodr(inrhuSy 96 ; P. sfriatvsy 137 
Pseudocen Irons de6ned, 79 
pMUilxtphrgtiey 166, 207y ; spawniug, 

223 ; /*. ttH$traliAy ICS : l^.lAbi uuiy 208 
Puud^n^t aberrant scaling, 496 \ 2*4 
palta^y S3S 
Psrtidc^hargis, 336 
P^seiidosucliis 4S2 
PUiwpuSy S</7 ; deserti colons, 494 
PUranodou longwpSy 4S7 
Pteranodoutes, 4S7 

iVmioAy/fl, 179, 289: 2*. /oilUuSy 20? 
Herodactyli, 4 SO 

P(4r<xiwtyi>is iuiigiro4(ri$y 4S7 : P* fpt<t* 
iibUiSy 4S7 
Pterosiuri, 430 
Fterosaurio, 4 S 4 
J^tyas^ Z<iuieHi$y 012 
Pty<)tozoouy tail, 506 ; P, homaloctphalxm^ 
512y 612 ; adhesive apparatus 606 
Pubis of Dinosaurs 414, 424, 426 
Puff Adder, OSOy 639 
Pygopodidoe, 524, 607 
l^ytjopus UpidipHAy 507 
Python, 59S ; J*. utotuniSy COO, 600 ; P. 

r^lt(4ss/^ sebtif, 002: /*. rWiViffnff^s 

598; P. spitotesy 598, 699 
Pythoninaa, o9S f, 

Py'thonomorpha, 4S7 f. 

Pyxis arachnoiiUs, S05 

Radde*« *‘law ol the steppe,*’ 493 

S41y 949 f. ; sacral vertebrae, 22 ; 
shouliler-girdle, 26 ; urino-genital organs 
49 ; Tadpoles’ homy teeth, 66 ; vocal 
sacs 260 ; nuptial excrescences 260 ; 
large glandular complexes 250; distribu- 
tion, 251; siiecies with finger -discs, 
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250 ; R. q/ghana, 250 ; R. agUis, 257 ; 
R. albolabris, 250 ; R. aUieola, 250 ; R. 
arvulis, SS7 ; R. caie^ianay ^61 ; R. 
chaJconoUiy 250 ; R. chloronota^ 250 ; R, 
rlawUay 263 ; R. corrMQoiay 250 ; 
R, cHTtiptSy 250; A cyanophlyciis^ 250 ; 
R. tltyans^ 250 : R. eryihratay S50 ; R. 
csctUeiUa^ SOS; niechauLHm of tongue, 
268 ; vocal sacs, 269 ; van chirunsis, 
S07 ; var. Ussoiuu^ 265 ; van ridibuiutOy 
SOi ; van typic€i^ 265 ; R, /oniifuUis^ 
JG2 ; R. gla^idutosa^ 250 ; R. gy'acilis^ 
201 ; R. grcucay 259 ; R, guppyi, 261 ; 
R, haluinOj 26S ; R* hcxadaxlyUiy 250 ; 
R, i5erica, 258; R UtUisUu 259; R. 
lifbigu 250 ; R. inascariensi^, 250 ; R. 
/nontezunmey 250 ; R, mtu^Uns, 202 ; R. 
opisthodony 260 ; R, oxyrkyncAuSy 250 ; 
R, rufjos^ 250 ; R. sUoaticOy 259 ; R. 
Umporalisy 250 ; R* (emporariay 252 
266 ; R. figriiuiy 202 
Rauiilae, 239^ 237 f. 

R(nii<Uns, 96 ; R. sthiricM, 109 
K.iniformes 139, 140 
RAiiiime, 239 ^ 237 x 238 f. ; dhtributiou, 
239 

Rappiay SJ^l 
Rat Snake, 011^ 612 
Rattle of Rattle-Siiake, 644 
Rittle-Snake, 0^ f., 648 , 660 
Re<Kuction of limbs, in Urodcla, 16 ; io 
Lacertilia, 497 

Regeneration, in Amphibia, 66 f. ; of tail in 
Sphtatxlony 298 ; of shell iu Chelonia, 
329 ; of homy shields in Cheloj^i 329, 
386 : of tail iu Lacertilia, of tail 

in Geckos, 506 
Rc'gions, geographical, 

Rcpro^luction of Tortoise-shell, 386 
Beptilia, deRued, 277 ; principal characters 
of, 278 ; classification of, 279 ; diagram 
of affinities of principal groups, 282 ; 
affinities to Mammalia, 303, 309 
Respiration, mode of, iu Chelonia, 381 ; 

assisted by aual sacs, 330 
Respiratory organs, of Amphibia, 40 
Rhachiodontinae, 622 
WincophoruSy IM, 188, 238, 251% 244, 
246 ; Rh, UxicomysiaXt 257 ; tadpoles, 
249 ; Rh. fnacuialiis, nesting, 248 ; Rh. 
ftutd<ig((S€arun$is. 255 1 AA. maximiu^ 
255 ; RR pardali^y 250, 246 ; Rh. 
reiniennUiy 257 ; Rh. rRictdaOts, 258; 
Rh. sehUyeii^ nesting, 248 
Rhan%phol€0}% ^ptclrMnig 580 
Rhamphorhyn^tis I^/ngicaxidaUu, 486 ; 
Rh. phyllurtis, 580 ; RR muetuUri^ 
487 

Rhamphosxuhus cra4sidetUy 553 
RkinalrentOy 89 
Rhineniyi, 389, 399 
RhUiOchtiys, 390 


RhiTtodermOy 226, 227, 228; Rh. darwini, 
228 f. 

i^tru^Ats, 91 ; Rh. sanguinetts, 596 
RhinophTynus, 166, 1^ ; Rh. dfrr^is, 
285% 227 
Rhinophrys, 167 
Rlunnhophrynty 225, 227 
Rhyu c hoc ephal i , 292 
AAyncAosounS, 292 
Rhyiidosituty 83 

Ribs, of Ur<^ela, 14 ; of Auuro, 21 ; of 
Microsaun, 288 ; of ^Aenocfon, 297 ; 
of Theromorpha, 302 ; of Cynogixalhxis, 
307 ; of Microgomp}iodoxx, 809 ; of 
Chelonia, 815, 320, 324 ; of Diuosaurio, 
413 ; of Crocodilia, 436 ; of Parasuchia, 
434 ; of Eusucbia, 439 ; of I>acertilift, 
495 ; of Gcckones, 504 ; much elongated 
in certain Iguanidae, 529 ; meeting 
ventrally in Chameleons, 568 
Ridewood, on hyoid apparatus of Auura, 
31 

RinghaJs, 632. 633 

Ritter and Miller, on A\UadaXy 107 

Robinson, on peculiar use of Vamnus, 546 

Rodriguez, gignutic tortoises, 374 

Rostral bone of Ceratopsia, 430 

Round Island snake, 603 

Sacral vertebrae of Anura, 21, 22 
Salamandroy 225 f. ; trunk- vertebra, 14 ; 
skull, 17 ; lower jaw, 17 ; distribution, 
96, 225 t ; S. atra, 129 f. ; S caucasua, 
122 ; & xnaeuloM, 2 25 f. 

SalarruindreUa, 96, 209; S, keyserlingi% 
209 ; 3. sehrenki, ^-sac, 110 
Salamandridae, 95% 102 
Salamarutrina, 96, 115; 3. p^spiciilata, 
122 ; skoU, 17 
Salainandrinae, 102. 125 
Sarasin, P. and F., 10 ; on Coeciliae, 88 ; 

on IdUhyoph\9. 80 
Sauna, 501 t. 

SatirichniUs salamaftdroides. 83 
Sauropoda, 418 
Sauropsida, 5, 277 
Sauro pterygia, 476 
«S(i uroi^emum, 291 
Scales of Apoda, 87 
Scaling, aberrant, 495 
ScaphiophryfU. 225, 226, 227^ 

Scaphicpxn. 161. 105 • soUtariM. 105 
ScapUin. deseriicolous, 494 
Scapula, attached to thoracic vertebrae, 
487 

Seelidosaurtts. 416 ; 3. 525 

Scheuchzer, on Houxo diluvii tcHis. 84 
Schlegel, on Orypiobr<inehMS. 100 
Sebuberg, on mechanism of fingcr-discs of 
Hylidae, 187 

Schwalbe, on Salnmandra o/ro, 120 
Scincidae, 615% 569 f. 
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licit 3 offictunfis^ SOI • 

Sciifriis biuiior, squirrciv 248 

Sct>icc‘>trwr/fitust 00 

Sea S]iAke>s 

S« vlev* on fo&sil Reptiles, 303 n. 

.v, . Uyn, HI, 280 

Siv'njental cluct, 40 

Sense-organs of Cbelouia, 829 f. ; of Croco* 
ililes, 445 f. 

Scpedon hacmochatis^ 6'J-?, 633 
‘“*02 

Seychelles, pig«intic tortoises of. 373 
Shell of Chelonia, 321 f.. 310, 320, 321. 
322, 323, 327 : partial regeneration of, ; 
329 ; correlated changes, 328 
Shielils, homy, of Cbelonia, 322, 323, 
325 f., 327 ; evolution of, 326 f. ; 
individual variation in, 326, 327 ; 
periodical peeling of, 328 
ShouldcT'girdle, of Uro*lela, 14 ; of Anura, 
24, 28, 138 f. ; arciferons, 24, 26, 
133; tirmisternal, 24, 26, 138; of 
Aglossa, 144: of Microsauri, 289: of 
Protorosnuri, 290 ; of Theromorpha, 302; 
of Pawiasauri, 305 ; of I)icyfi<jdnny 310 ; 
of Chelonia, 318, 319, 320; of Diuo- 
saurl&i 414 ; of EusiicUia, 440 ; of 
Ple^iosanria, 47 i ; of Crpptociidu^, 476 , 
nf lohthyosauriji, 480, 481 ; of Ptero- 
sauria, 485 ; of PUrttncdout 487 : of 
Pvlhoiiomorpha, 488 ; of Lacertilia^ 

496 

Shufeldt, on Axolotl, 114 ; on HJitUrma^ 
540 11 . 

Simosaucits, 4^7 
SiphontpSi 86, 87, 90 
Sfrftlon (Axolotl), 112 
Siren^ 96 ; laccrtinay 136, 136 
Sirenidae, V4i 96, 180 
Pi.^frttrHS i/} if (art ft 3 ^ 047 
Skeleton, figured, of TcUtniOt 319; of CbcfonCp 
320 ; of /froii^offrtwrw^, 418 ; of 
unirM, 422 ; of Sfegosnunts^ 426 ; of 
it/iMnotfoH, 426 : of TVicnntopfi^ 430 ; 
of Pfcr(Hiar(pfii3y 496 
Skin, of larval Amphibia, 31 ; shwldingof, 
32 : glfUKls, 32 ; pigment, 34 ; change 
of colour, 35: poison, 36; of Apoda, 
87 : of 1 49 : forms receptacles for 
eggs, 151, 248 ; of Eusuchio, 441 f. 
Skin-glan Jsof CrociMli1ea,4 43 : of Lnccrtilia. 

497 ; of Geokone.s, 504 ; of Snakes, 583 
Sknll, of Urodeln, 16 f., 17; of .4viWy- 

atomn^ It ; of Sa/aiitandrinat 17 ; of 
SalaiTinndray 17 ; of Anura, 28 f. ; of 
Apoda, 84, 86 

Skull, of Reptilia, 280, 261:— of Prorep- 
tilia ; Cricotujf, 287 ; Eryopa, 286 :— of 
Micro.saori, 289 of Protorosauri, 260 ; 
PahcohfUUria, 260, 291 of Rhyncho- 
cephali (Sphcnoilon\ 260, 296, 295: — 
of Theromorpha, 260. 301, SOS : 


280, 305 f. ; CyfuiQ n a Ut }'.'<, 280, 
30*6 ; 280, 310 ; /i, 

280. 310 : Thericxlontia, 306 ; M.'iin- 
malian rr*^eniblances> 308 f. ; Lyct\'-<nn’\i3 
307 : EHdiithuHf<fn^ 307 ; Of)** jda*- 
tjtxnlhHS, 308 ; AnomOilontia. 309, 280 : 

310 ; Placinf I's, 311 : — of 
Maiiitnalia, generalised. 281 : — of Cliv- 
lonio^ 316 f., 280 ; Sphoruts^ 335 ; 
Chelydri.lae, 260, 338 ; Chclydrit, 260. 
338 ; Cheloiiidae, 317, 378. 379 ; Ch*'- 
/rwr, 317, 378 ; Thaltiss*'thcfy$, 379 ; 
Clnumijs^ 366 ; Testutfo, 364 ; Cheips, 
400.344 ; T'r/t/iii/r, 406, 404 ; Chn/sfhiys^ 
280. 346 ; iUstiido, 260, 361 : Pleurodim. 
388, 400 ; PeloniednsUlAe, 39U ; Cliely* 
rlidae, 399, 400 ; Trionychoidea, 404. 
405 : — of Diiio<\iiria^ 412 f., 422 ; 
.i nrhiMurits, 421 ; 422; 

419 : — of Cvocodilia, 280 ; 
Pseudosuchia, 432 ; Parfi*nchin, 433 ; 
Eusncliia, 434 f. ; 6V/riVf//.j, 462 : 
tiiitis tniicricttutts, 466 ; O. uif^ficua^ 
460 : C. jxrius^tris'ty 466 ; C 
456; Affiyafor, 466 of Ploiosauria, 
473 ; E<*tbosnHrtis, 477 of Iclithyo- 
sAuria, 479 ; Icht/iyofouniity 261 -nf 
Pterosauria. 484 ; J*iinotjifi<tion, 281 
of Pythononiorphft, 488 ; Cfitftiaff.^ 
2gX : — of Lacertilia, 281 ; GeckiUies 
604 ; A gam id ae, 281, 515 ; 

281 : Iguaiiidae, 528 ; Anguidne, 537 ; 
HvloderniatUlAe, 540; VaranidAe, 281, 
642. 543 : 281 ; Tejidae, 547 ; 

IjAcertidae. 261, 550, 660 ; Lnveyfa, 
261 ; Soincidjte, 559 ; AmphisbAcnidae, 
565 ; Clianiaeleontes. 568. 669 of 
Ophidia, 261, 696, 697, 686 ; E>tH€C(c$, 
696. 697 : Crotafua. 686 
Slow- worm, o89, 639 
Slugs ealen by tortoises. 368 
Smell, sense of. of Clielouia, 330 
Smith, the, *= Uvfa /<tbcc, peculiar iiuvsing 
habits. 196 f. 

Smooth Snake, CJO^ 620 
Snakea, 5SI f. ; skull. 5Sl ; 261, 668, 
696, 697 f. ; vertebrae. 5$2 ; general 
anatomical structure, 583 f.; geographical 
distribution, 585 f., 686 ; classification, 
592 h 

Snake' charming, 631 
Snake-poison, 586 f. 

Snake -stones 629 f. 

SDap)>ing Turtle. JJ8 f. 

Sofl-shelled Turtle. 408 
Sound produced by rubbing of scales of 
Tcniftiscutcus, 507 
Spade-foot. 102 

Speferpea. 94, 96, 97, 10S, JO4. 106 : 
off (into content 104: -S. 5i7mraf«>'. If*} ; 
5 . /usetta. lOi. lork : tongue, 106 ; S. 
irifuactitus^ 204 » I04 ! •S. 
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parvipes, 204; S parphprUiats, 105; S. 
saimonetiSt 105; S. sttbpaiTTiaiuSt 104; 
Ss unifimnis, 104 

Speocer, on babits of Chiroi^Us, 221 f. 
S|Mrmatopbores, 03, 12$ 

Spermatozoa of Amphibia^ 52 f. 
Sphargidae, SIS, SI 4^ SSS f. ; affinities, 
336 ; morphology of shell, 337 
Sphargi4 coriaetOs SSS f., 334 ; absence o^ 
horuy shiebU, 325 ' 

S/jhe notion, 2S8, %St 04 305, 3&ff, 432j S. 

2 ^, g 9/7_ skull, ‘^90; 
cervical vertebrae, 29Tr^Mts, 298*tr — 
Sphenopkrgn€, 225, 2?7^ 

Sphewsaurits, S2, 287 
Spiny-tailed Lizard, 524 f* 

Spiracle, dwt^lopment, 45 
Spotted Newt, i;?7 
Spy-Slange, OSS 

St Helena, gigantic tortoises introduced, 
375 

SUijonniepis, 454 

Staanius, 8, 139; ou vertebrae of Pelo- 
baUs, 20 

Siauroiypns aalvini, S42 
Stegoeephali, 78 L; St Lepospondyll, ^0 f.; 
St Teiimospoodyli, 81 t. ; St Stereo- 
spondvli, 8S f, ; vertebrae, 78 f . ; 
shoulder-girdle, 79 ; dermal armour, 79 
Stegosauri, 4^5 

Slegosannn arniatM, 4S5 ; S. ungulaius^ 
426 , 426 

S(fnt)dactyl^t4, deserticolous, 494 ; sleeping 
Attitude, 509 

SUrtocydopn, 227, 231 ; S. incraasaius, 
SSI 

SCereorkachijf, SOS 

Stereospoodylous vertebrae, deHned, 284 
Siernot/taern^, 324, 389, S90; S. derbiamta, 
S92 : shield.H of, 327 

Steraum, of Urodela, 15 ; of Anura, 20 ;* 
taxonomic value, 141, 142 ; of Spht%^- 
odon, 297 f. ; Protorosauri, 290 ; Dino- 
sauria, 414 ; Eusuchia, 440 
Stewart f| noted, ou Heloderma, 540 ii« 
Stinkpot Terrapin, 342 
Suboccipital (Arnt apinnl nerve) of Anura, 
144 

Subregionn, geographical 74 f. 

Syrr^iopua, 212 
Systomata, 139 

Ta'lpoles, horny teeth of, 58 t ; of 
Mtgalophrya, 59, 60 ; absorption of tall, 
61 f. ; of Xenoptis, 147, 148 ; of 
Boinht7wtor, 157 ; of Alyita, 159 ; of 
If a <nborea, 198 ; of If. veraicolar, 
1/5; of JUt^fo f^iridU, 181 ; of B. 
t 'thonUa, 183 ; of B. vtdgaria, 176 ; 
M Thoropa mUiaria, 209 ; of Paeudxa 
poi'tulitxa, 213 ; of Ilylotles martiniceuaia, 
214 ; of HJiinodtnna dancini^ 229 : of 


ArthroUptis aeychtUenM, 243 ; of 
Rana Umporaria, 266; of A. opiatho- 
dan, 260 ; of A» tactdenia, 270 
Tail, of Auu^ 21, 24 ; its absorption, 61 ; 
of Chelonia, 328 ; of Geckos, various 
shapes, 506 ; repn^uction of, 606 
Tartntola mauriianica, 606, 509 f. 

Tarsus {aea also Limbs), of Chelonia, 319, 
320, 321 ; of Dinosatiria, 416, 418, 420, 
421, 423, 426 ; of Thenipoda, 420 ; of 
CompaognalAus, 423 ; of Jguarwdany 
428 

Teeth, of Annra, 30, 138, 139 ; substitutes 
for, 30, 6A 218, 237 ; of Apoda, 86 ; of 
Rhynchoaaurua, 292 ; of Homcaoaaurxis, 
292 ; of Rhynchocepbali, 292 ; of 
odon, 296 ; of Theromorpha, 301 ; of 
Elginta, 306, 260; of Cyf^ognathna, 30A 
260 ; of Lycoaaurua, 307 ; of OcUeaaurua, 
307 ; of Endcihiodon, 307 ; of Exn^ 
ptdiaa, 308 ; of ^^reorAaoAis, 808 ; of 
Oomphognalhns, SOS ; of TrdyMUm, 

309 ; Mammalian resemblances, 309; of 
Anomodontia, 309 r ^f Dicynodon, 260, 

310 ; of Qordanin, 260 ; of Placadna, 
311; of Sauropoda, 418 f,, 419; of 
Theropoda, 420 f., 422 ; of Orthopo<Ia, 
424 f,; of Eusuchia, 437 ; of Ichthy- 
osauri, 479 ; of Snakes, 582 

Teiidae, 514. ^47 f. 

Tejii, 548, 646 
Tele osau rid ae. 4S0 
Teieoaaurus, 451 
Te/erpalon eiguunaa, 29 1 
Teinnospondylous vertebrae, defined, 284 
Temperature of blood, 67 f, ; of water for 
Crocodiles, 460 

Tennent on immunity of Cobraa, 629 f. ; 
on turtles at Ceylon, 384, 386 ; on 
habits of Crocodihta jxdusiria, 450 f. ; 
on habits of C. poroana, 469 ; ou i>eculiar 
use of Vnranua, 546 ; on habits of 
Gecko, 511 

Tentacular apparatus of Apoda, 45, 86, 88 
Ttphronxeiopon, 493 

Teratoacineua, deserticolous, 493 ; eye, 494 ; 

T. acinata, 507 
Terrapin, S59 f. 

Testis, 49 

Testudinldae, 813, S14^ S4S ; distribution, 
332 

Teatudt>, SOS ; skeleton, 322, 323 ; shields 
of, 327 ; r. abingdoni, 376, S7S ; T* 
atUia, 372, 377 ; T. dnndini, 375, 376 ; 
T. dtgana, 370 f. ; T, eUpfiantina, S74 ; 
T. e/ephaiUopna, S78 ; T. ephippitnn, 
S78: T. giganiaa, 374; T. graeca, SOS 
t. ; habits, 867 ; eggs, 369 ; great a^e, 
869 ; T. gratuiulieri, 373 ; T. horaJUidt, 
370; T. ibera, 300; age attained, 369 ; 
rate of growth, 370 ; T. uxanjinaia, 
307 : T. jtftpiynMua, 372 ; T. 
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ph^mus, S7l f. ; T. surmireu S76 : 7*. 
tosmaeri^ 373, 377 

Teiradaciylust 559 ; T. afrieanus, 550 ; 2\ 

559 

TetrapcKla, Credner's name for *‘foar» 
footed " creatures in opposition to the 
tisbes, which hare hna, 4, 11 
Thalassemydidae, 380 

Thalasscchdyt cariUOy individual variation 
or shields, 326, 327, 387; skull 379 
Thecophora, definition of term, 337, 33S 
Theobalil, ou T'araniM, 544 
Tberiodontia, 306 

Tiieromorpha, SOO, 301 ; skull, 280, 301 ; 

their aflinity to Matuniala, 303 f., 309 
Theropoda, 4^0 
ThileaiufS quoted, 571 u. 

Th&racosauruSy 4^1 

Tfufrius. 96, iC;<J ; Th. j^ennatidnsy 103 
Thoropa, 186, 189 : Th. mUiaris^ S09 
Tiger Snake, 634 
Tdi^uc s. ^6*7 

Toes, number of, In Urodela, 16 ; in Anura, 
28 ; ol Geckos, structure, 505, 605 
Tomisfomfit 435, 436. 430; T schUydi^ 

453 

Tongue, of Amphibia, nerve-supply, 39 ; 
slupe of, in Auura, 47; of Spei^rpes, 
106 ; ab^nt in Agloasa, 145 ; of Xana 
tjculaiUh 268 : of Crocodile-s 443 ; of 
LAcertilia, 498 ; of Chameleons, 569 f. 
Tortoise, Greek, f* ; habits, S67 f. ; 
Moroccan, 36'6*; hahiU. 367 f. : Starre^l, 
370 {. ; Gopher. 371 f, ; Gigantic Land- 
Tortoises, 372 f. 

Tortoises = Chelon la, 313 f. 

Tortoise-ihell of commerce, 386 
Trachea, of Crocodiles, 443 
TracAysaurus^ 560, 560; T, 560^ 

561 

Tree-frogs, 185 : cbauge of colour, 35 

Trffn<U4>saurtUy 80, SS 
Trwrofqps, 413 ; T. jrrorsua^ 450,430 ; T 
JiabdlaUt^y 430 

Tridichatrachti^. 240 ; T. rohusiu^ 271 
Triyvnoc^haius c^nchria. 645% 645, 646^ 
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TrimerorhadixSy 82 
Trionychldae, 575 ; distribution. SS3 
Trionychoidea, 575, 314% 404 \ habits, 

407 

2’riV/>*3/a5, nuchal plate, 324 ; skull, 405 ; 
plastron, 406 ; number of cosUl 
t>laUs, 325; T./cror, 408% 409; T 
fWhxosa% 411% 411; T. gangeiiciis^ 4IO, 
410 ; T. hnrum, 410 ; T triungui^, 4IO 
Tnpnon. 179, 185, IS9 ; T. p€t<utHus% 
307 

Tnrhachiodo7i% 309 

Triton^ 123 f., 96, /75, 125, 128, 131 ; 
fossil. S3 ; sperinatophorea, 53 ; T. alpts* 
iris. 123, 7^t7/ T ojjfcr, 123. 750; T. 


5fasu*, 136; T. Awcai, 123, 137 ; T. 
cfiMaiuBs 122, 135. 125; T. hugtn- 
iMwe^rri, 123 ; T. 137 : T. 

\tnlic\ts% 127 ; T. viannotxUus^ 122. 126 ; 
T. vwrUadcrtiiy 137 ; T. v\*mtantLs, 123, 
75^/,* T. paimaiusy 127 ; T. poir<ii% 
123 ; T. punctai^is = ttilgariSy IJ7 ; T 
pyreiifieuSt ISO; T. pyrrhogasUr. 123, 
7-'5 ; T. rtiseoniiy 123. ISO ; T, sinensis, 
123, 133 : T ta^nia(vM==rulgaHs, 127 ; 
T* U^rosnsy 123, 12S ; T. riridescens, 
123, 7;?5; egg, 128; T. ritintns, 122, 
7:^5; T* v^ilgaris, 123, 137 ; T. teaUh\ 
123, 75^, 131 
Triiyfodou, 301, 300 

Trcpidonoi tis% 607 ; T. urtfria^ COS f. ; T. 
ordinatnSy 621; T. siV/<i/»V, 610. 012; 
T. Usselalusy Oil 
Tropidosauroy 658 

Tupinambis, 548; T, t<tjHixiy\% 548; T, 
nigTf»puuct<Uus% 648, 548 
Turtles, S7S i. ; skull, 317, 379 ; skeleton. 
T20 ; pla^^tron, 321 ; on Laywi Islands, 
383 ; Green or Ekiible, 557 f. ; Hawks- 
bill, 3S4s 385 

TylUotriOrH, 96, 7/5; T. andasi^tii, 130 ; 
T. rrmiAtfvs, 133 

Tympanic cavity, reduction of, iu Auura. 

30 ; in Ophidia. 583 
Tymi»anum of Aglossa^ 143 
Typhtonicigf% 96 ; T. rathbnni, 135 
fyplUemirUs, 87, Oo ; T. eompre.^iean4/(r, 
93 

Typhlopidae. 593, 593 f. 

TyphUfps, 91 ; T. bruminus, 604 : 
rerTnicydtiris, SO 4 

Typhlcsaumsy 664 

TyphlctHUyyi, 94, 96, 102; T. siHloens, 
103 

Vraeolyphlus, 86 , 59 
Ureter, 48 f., 49 
Urina-geuital oigans, 48 f. , 49 
t^rocorefy/we, 57, 288 
Urodaeum of Chelouia, 330 
Urodela, 94 f. ; geogruphical distributiou, 
96 

Vromasd^y 634 ; U, ceanthinunis, 5^6, 
526 ; Aartftr?‘c7-i, 525 
Uropcltidae, 592, 505 
CropeitiSy 505 ; U. yraiidis, 595 
Cre^plfUes, 512 
Uroplatinae, 512 

Urostyle, of Anura, 23 ; of Chelouia, 328 

Varan idae, 574- 543 f. ; 542 ; dis- 

tribution, 643 

roronva, 643 ; V. gwldU 54$ ; T. yri^, 
skull, 542 ; 1% ni7oftciis, 543 ; T- 

Salvator^ 543 f-« 546 
Vaa deferens, 48 f., 49 ^ 

Vertebrae, procoelous, dellniiion, 19, 188; 
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acen Irons, i.e. without a centre or body, 
4 ; arnphicoelou.s, defined, 12; of Uro- 
dela, 11 ; gasCrocentrou^, defined, 2S2 ; 
lepospoudylous, 5 ; defiue<h 78 ; noto- 
centroua, 4 ; defined, 19 ; opisthocoe- 
lous, defined, 12, 138 ; pseudocentrous, 
4, 78 ; stereaspondylous, defined, 79, 
284 ; temnosponrlylous, 13 ; defiiie<h 79, 
284 ; development of — iu Uro<lels 12, 
13 ; in Anura, 19 ; of tmnk of Sola- 
ttu(n/ira, 14 ; epichordal, 20 ; sacral, of 
Anura, 22 ; shifting forwards of sacral 
attachment of ilium, 23 ; of ReptiHa, 
coriipositioD of, 283, 288 ; trunk- 

vertebrae of Ert/ops, 283, 286, 286 ; of 
Cn'c/iiifs^ 287 ; of Microsauru 289 ; of 
Sp/u^nn<{oity 294, 296, 297 ; atlas and axis 
of ^phfnodon^ 283 ; of Theromorpha, 
302 ; of Pareiasauri, 303 ; atlas fused 
with axis in Ci/HO(;H<i/hnSt 307 ; of 
Dimeirodon, with peculiar processes, 
308; of Chelonia, 814 f. ; atlas of 
Trionyxy 283 ; of Chelys, 283 ; of Dino- 
suiiria, 413; hollow in Dinosaurs, 415, 
420 ; of Eusuchia, 438 t ; atlas and 
axis of Crocodilu^y 283 ; of Metric^ 
rhynchtt3^ 283 ; of Pterosauria, 485 ; of 
Ichthyofauna, 480 ; of Pythonomorpha, 
488; of Lacortilia, 494 ; of Geckones, 
603 ; of Snakes, 582 

Vertebral column, instance of greatest 
shortening, 144 ; of Urodelo, 11, 13 ; of 
Stcgocephali, 78; of Anura, 18 f., 21,22 ; 
Pnl(uob<Urach\Uy 22; Pipa^ 22, 143 ; 
IIynunr>ehiriL% 22, 143 ; ItmnHnator^ 
22 ; ZenopuSy 21, 143 ; of Apoda, 86 ; 
number of vertebrae of Proioro^anrus^ 
291 ; of Palfuohaileria^ 291 ; of Homoeo^ 
saurtuty 292 ; of Sphtnodotiy 297 : of 
CynogimthvSy 308 ; of lyxianodony 428 ; 
of Eusuchia, 440 ; of Plesiosauria, 474 ; 
of Klasmosauridac, 478 
Vesiculae seniinales, 49, 51 
Viper, Common. 6^1 f-, 620, 642 
Viperay itifl : V, amxxiodyU^y 641, S4S ; 
V. oApiay 043 ; V, Arnw, 6 * 4 /* 642, 620 ; 
V. lafaatiiiy G 4 S ; V. rxiaseiliy 643 
Viperidae, 592, 693, G37 


Viperinae, 638 
Viperine Snake, 610 
Vis, de, on C?Uamydosaurnaf 523 
Viviparous, Charaeleon, 572; Lacertilia. 
499 ; Geckos, 506 

Vocal sacs, 47 f. ; of Paltidicolay 220 ; of 
Rhiixoderxiuxy used as brood-pouches, 228 
VoelUkow, on nesting of Crocodiles, 462 f. ; 

on Testudo duudini^ 375 
Voice, 47 

Wagler, 8 

Wallace, on Rhacoplum^Sy 246 f. 
Wall-Lizanl, 557 

Warning, attitudes, of Bonibiuator, 157 ; 
colours, 38, 116, 156; of Ilelodtnnoy 
541 

Water-Viper, 643, 645 
Weismann, on Axolotl, 64, 114 
Werner, on £ryx, 604 
White's aged Tortoise, 369 
Wilder, on Dtsvxognathxiay 103 

XaiUxtaia^ 647 
Xantusiidae, 614y 647 
XenobatriicJiMSy 225 ; A', ophiedon, 2i8 
Xenopeltidae, 693, 606 
XeftopeUis xinicolor, 605 
Xenopua, 143 ; distribution, 143, 144, 746 
f. ; X. c4dcar€Uua, 146 ; X. laevia, 14^f»» 
147 ; -V. mneileriy 146 
Xenorhiun, Si8 
Xenoaauridse, 5/5, 636 
XeMsatirvs ffrandiSy 636 

ZaxhaenMa, Sit 

Zamtnia eoxxsirxfioTy 6 IS / Z. gem<mensis s. •* 
xnridiflnvxia, 612 ; Z. hippoertpis, 613; 

Z. mxuosusy 611, 612 
Zanelod<m, 417, 421 

Zander, on habits of Agama, 520; of 
Phrynocaphaltis, 622 ; of Eryx, 004 
Z(u>cya carinaliiSy 61 4, 615 
Zatachya, 88 

Zeller, on spermatophores, 63 ; on Proieua, 
134 

Zonuridae, SIS, 636 

Zontirtts d^rhianus a, giganUuSy 636$ 5S7 
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